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^1^  w  X.        PREFACE, 


THE  following  work  contaioB  the  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  om 
General  History,  delivered  for  many  years  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bur^,  and  received  with  a  portion  of  the  public  approbation  amply 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  labours  of  the  author.  He  began  to  compos« 
these  Elements  principally  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  aid  to  students 
attending  his  Lectures ;  but  soon  conceived,  that,  by  giving  a  little  more 
amplitude  to  their  composition,  he  might  render  the  work  of  more  general 
utility.  As  now  given  to  the  public,  be  wouTd  willingly  flatter  himself 
that  it  may  be  not  only  serviceable  to  youth,  in  furnisfaing  a  regular  plan 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  important  study,  but  useful  even  to  those  who 
have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  general  history  from  the  peru- 
sal of  the  works  of  detached  historians,  and  who  wish  to  methodize  that 
knowledge,  or  even  to  refresh  their  memory  on  material  facts  and  th« 
order  of  events. 
In  the  compoeation  of  these  Ekments  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 

n*^  unite  with  the  detail  of  facts,  so  much  of  reflection  as  to  aid  the  mind 

^  in  the  formation  of  rational  views  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 

events,  as  well  as  of  the   policy  of  the  actors ;  but  he  has  anxiously 
guarded  against  that  speculative  refinement  which  has  sometimes  entered 
into  works  of  this  nature.    Such  works  profess  to  exhibit  the  philosophy 
I  or  the  spirit  of  history,  but  are  more  adapted  to  display  the  writer^t 

>  ingenuity  as  a  theorist,  or  talents  as  a  rhetorician,  than  to  instruct  the 

Q  reader  in  the  more  useful  knowledge  of  historical  facts. 

>^  As  the  progress  of  the  human  mmd  forms  a  capital  object  in  the  itud]^ 

V  of  history,  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  religion,  laws,  govern- 

'^  ment,  and  manners  of  nations,  are  material  parts,  eren  in  an  elementary 

work  of  this  nature.  The  history  of  literature  is  a  most  important  arti- 
cle in  this  study.  The  author  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  to  each  of 
these  topics  its  due  share  of  attention ;  and  in  that  view  they  are  sepa- 
mtely  treated,  in  distinct  sections,  at  particular  periods  of  timei 

ALEX.  FRASER  TYTLER. 
EdinbuTgh,  Jipril  180L 


N. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  preparing  this  edition,  the  original  text  of  Tytler  and 
Nares  has  been  careftdly  revised  and  corrected.  Part  IV., 
which  contains  the  History  of  South  America,  New  Spain,  and 
the  West  Indies,  has  been  added.  Chese  countries  are  scarcely 
noticed  in  fonner  editions ;  but  they  haye  acquired  a  rank  and 
importance  which  make  their  history  equally  important  to  the 
plan  of  this  work,  and  equally  interesting,  with  that  of  most 
countries  in  Europe.  Additions  have  also  been  made  to  many 
chapters  in  Part  III.,  by  which  the  history  is  continued  to  the 
eommencement  of  I,8$24L  The  Questions  for  Examination  in 
the  edition  of  1,823,  have  been  corrected,  and  new  Questions 
are  added,  adapted  to  the  additions  made  to  the  text. 

The  publisher  has  been  at  considerable  expense  in  obtaining 
these  improvements,  but  he  trusts  that  they  make  this  edition 
decidedly  superior  to  any  that  has  been  hitherto  published. 
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1.  TH£  value  of  any  science  is  to  be  estimated  according^  to  its  tenden- 
fj  to  promote  improvement,  either  in  private  virtue,  or  in  those  qualities 
which  render  man  extensively  useful  in  society.  Some  objects  of  pursuit 
have  a  secondary  utility ;  in  furnishing  rational  amusement,  which,  re- 
lieving the  mind  at  intervals  from  the  fatigue  of  serious  occupation,  in;* 
yigorates  and  prepares  it  for  fresh  exertion.  It  is  the  perfection  of  any 
fcience,  to  unite  these  advantages,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  public 
and  private  virtue,  and  to  supply  such  a  degree  of  amuaemeut,  as  to  supefr 
sede  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  frivolous  pursuits  for  the  sake  of  relaxa- 
tion.    Under  this  description  falls  the  science  of  history. 

2.  History,  says  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  is  ^^  philosophy  teaching 
by  examples."  The  superior  eificacy  of  example  to  precept  is  universally 
acknowledged.  All  the  laws  of  morality  and  rules  of  conduct  are  veri- 
fied by  experience,  and  are  constantly  submitted  to  its  test  and  examina- 
tion. History,  which  adds  to  our  own  experience  an  immense  treasure  of 
the  experience  of  others,  furnishes  innumerable  proofs,  by  which  we  may 
▼erify  all  the  precepts  of  morality  and  of  prudence. 

3.  History,  besid(e  its  general  advantages,  has  a  distinct  species  of  util- 
ity to  different  men,  according  to  their  several  ranks  in  society,  and  occu<* 
pations  in  life.  ^ 

4.  In  this  country  it  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  every  man  of  Iiber|il 
birth,  to  be  acquainted,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  science  of  politics  ; 
and  history  is  the  school  of  politics.  It  opens  to  us  the  springs  of  human 
affairs  ;  the  causes  of  the  rise,  grandeur,  revolutions,  aad  fall  of  empires  ; 
it  points  out  the  reciprocal  influence  of  govemmeuf  and  of  national  man- 
ners ;  it  dissipates  prejudices,  nourishes  the  love  of  our  country,  and  di-* 
rects  to  the  best  means  of  its  improvement ;  it  illustrates  equally  the  bless- 
ings of  political  union,  and  the  miseries  of  faction  ;  the  danger,  on  oae 
hand,  of  anarchy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  debasing  influence  of  despotic 
power. 

5,  It  is  necessary  that  the  study  of  history  should  be  prosecuted  accord- 
ilig  to  a  regular  plan  ;  for  this  science,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  it 
liable  to  perversion  from  its  proper  use.  With  some  it  is  no  better  than 
an  idle  amusement ;  with  others  it  is  the  food  of  vanity ;  with  a  third 
class  it  fosters  the  prejudices  of  party,  and  leads  to  political  bigotry.  It 
is  dangerous  for  those  who,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  seek  for  histori- 
cal knowledge,  to  pursue  the  study  without  a  guide  ;  for  no  science  has 
been  so  little  methodized.  The  sources  of  prejudice  are  infinite  ;  and  the 
mind  of  youth  should  not  be  left  undirected  amidst  the  erring,  the  partial, 
and  contradictory  representations  of  historians.  Besides  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood,  the  attention  ought  to  be 
directed  only  to  useful  truths.  Much  danger  arises  from  the  perusal  of 
memoirs,  collections  of  anecdotes,  &c. ;  for  many  of  those  works  exhibit 
the  most  depraved  pictures,  weaken  our  confidence  in  virtue,  and  present 
the  most  uniavoarable  views  of  human  natore. 
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6.  There  are  many  difficoltiet  which  attend  tlie  attempt  of  Ibimii^  a 

£  roper  plan  of  itndy,  and  giying^  an  instmctiTe  vkFw  of  g;entfal  history. 
Utility  h  to  be  reconciled  with  amusement,  prejudices  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, yariety  of  taste  to  be  consulted,  political  opinions  balanced,  Judg- 
ment and  decision  exercised  on  topics  keenly  controverted*  The  proposer 
of  such  a  plan  ouriit  ihereiom  to  be  possessed  equally  of  tewaess  of  mind 
and  moderation  of  sentiment.  In  many  cases  he  must  abandon  pcqmlarity 
for  the  calm  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Disreg^arding^  e*^^^ 
partial  and  inferior  consideration,  he  must  direct  his  view  solely  to 
the  proper  end  of  all  education,  the  faraung  of  good  men,  and  of  good 
citizens. 

7.  The  object  and  general  purpose  of  the  following  courae,  is  to  exhibit  a 
progressive  view  of  the  state  of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  4own  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century ; 
to  delineate  the  origin  of  states  and  of  empires,  the  great  outlines  of  their 
history,  the  revolutions  which  they  have  undeigone,  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  their  rise  and  grandeur,  and  operated  to  their  decline 
and  extinction.  For  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  bestow  particular 
attention  on  the  manners  of  nations,  their  laws,  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ments, their  rel^ion,  their  intellectual  improvements,  and  their  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences. 


PLAN  OF  THE  COURSE. 


TWO  opposite  methodt  have  been  followed  in  giving^  academical  lectures 
on  the  itndy  of  history :  one  exhibiting  a  strict  <3ironolo^cal  arrangement 
of  erents,  upon  the  plan  of  Turselline's  Epitome  ;  the  o&er,  a  t eries  of  di»- 
qniflitions  on  the  varions  heads  or  titles  of  public  law,  and  the  doctrines  of 

S>Utic8 ;  illnstrated  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  history, 
bjections  occur  to  both  these  methods :  the  former  famishes  only  a  dry 
chronicle  of  events,  which  nothing  connects  together  but  the  order  of 
time ;  the  latter  is  insufficient  for  the  most  important  purposes  of  history, 
the  tracing  uf  events  to  their  causes,  the  detection  of  the  springs  of  hu* 
man  actions,  the  display  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  states  and  empires ;  finally,  by  confining  history  to  the  exemplification 
of  the  doctrines  of  politics,  we  lose  its  efiect  as  a  school  of  morals. 

In  the  following  lectures  we  hold  a  middle  course  between  these  ex- 
tremes, and  endeavour,  by  remedying  the  imperfection  of  each,  to  unite, 
if  possible,  the  advantages  of  both. 

While  so  much  regard  is  had  to  chronology  as  is  necessary  for  showing* 
the  progress  of  manldnd  in  society,  and  communicating  just  ideas  of  the 
state  of  the  world  in  all  the  different  ages  to  which  authentic  history  ex- 
tends, we  shall^  in  the  delineation  of  t^  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  their 
revolutions,  pay  more  attention  to  the  connexion  of  ntbjtd  than  that  of 
time. 

In  this  view  we  must  r^ect  the  omunon  method  of  arranging^  general 
history  according  to  epochs,  or  sefas. 

When  the  world  is  viewed  at  -  any  period  either  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
history,  we  generally  observe  one  nation  or  empire  predominant,  to  whom 
all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  under  pftrt,  and  to  whose  history  we  find 
that  the  principal  events  in  the  annals  of  other  nations  may  be  referred 
from  some  natural  connexion.  This  predominant  empire  or  state  it  is  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  to  view  as  the  principal  object,  whose  history  therefore 
is  to  be  more  fully  delineated,  while  Uie  rest  are  only  incidentally  touch- 
ed when  they  come  to  have  a  natural  connexion  with  the  principal. 

The  Jewbh  history,  belonging  to  a  different  department  of  academical 
education,  enters  not  into  the  plan  of  these  lectures ;  though  we  often  re- 
sort to  the  sacred  writings  for  detached  facts  illustiative  of  the  manners 
of  ancient  nations.    See  Appendix, 

In  the  ancient  world,  among  the  profane  nations,  the  Greeks  are  the 
earliest  people  who  make  a  distinguished  figure,  and  whose  history  ii  at 
the  same  time  authentic. 

The  Greeks  owed  their  civilization  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians. 
The  Grecian  history  is  therefore  properly  introduced  by  a  short  account 
of  these  nations,  and  of  the  Assyrians,  their  rivals,  conquered  at  one  time 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  conquerors  afterwards  of  them  in  their  turn. 

Rise  of  the  independent  states  of  Greece,  and  singular  constitution  of 
the  two  great  republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

The  war  of  Greece  with  Persia  induces  a  short  account  of  the  preceding 
periods  of  the  history  of  that  nation,  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  the 
nature  of  its  government,  manners,  and  religion. 
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The  Grecian  history  is  pursued  through  all  the  reTolutlona  of  the  nt.- 
tion,  till  Oreece  becomes  a  proTince  of  the  Ecnnaii  empire. 

Political  reflections  applicable  to  the  history  of  the  states  of  Greece.-** 
Progress  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts.— Of  the  Gneek  poets, — ^historians,— 
philosophers. 

Rome,  after  Uie  conquest  of  Greece,  becomes  th#  taMUPff  alject  of  at« 
tention. 

Origin  of  the  Romans. — ^Nature  of  their  goyemment  under-the  Ugoigs.— 
Easy  substitution  of  the  consular  for  the  reg^  dignity. — Subsequent 
<^ange8  in  the  constitution. — Progress  to  a  democracy. — ^Extension  of  the 
Roman  arms. — Conquest  of  Italy. — Wars  with  foreign  nations. 

The  Punic  wart  open  a  collateral  view  to  the  history  of  Carthage  and 
of  Sicily. 

Success  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.r— Opu- 
lence of  the  republic  from  her  conquests^  and  corruption  of  her  manners.— 
The  civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

^  Particulars  which  mark  the  genius  and  national  spirit  of  the  Romans  : — 
education,— laws, — ^literary  character,— art  of  war, — ^public  and  private 
manners. 

Rome  under  the  emperors. — ^Artful  policy  by  which  the  first  emperors 
disguised  their  absolute  authority. — ^Decline  of  the  ambitious  character 
pf  the  Romans. — Ea^y  submission  to  the  loss  of  civil  liberty. — ^Tbe  military 
spirit  purposely  abased  by  the  emperors. — The  empire  divided  becomes 
a  languid  body,  without  internal  vigour. — ^The  Gothic  nations  pour  down 
from  the  north. — Italy  conquered  successively  by  the  Ueruli,  Ostrogotbsi 
%nd  Lombards. — Bbitinctiou  of  the  western  empire. 

The  manners,  genius,  laws,  and  government  of  the  Gothic  nations,  form 
an  important  object  of  inquiry,  from  their  influence  on  the  manners  and 
policy  of  the  modem  European  kingdoms. 

In  the  delineation  of  modern  histc»ry  the  leading  objects  ^f  attention  are 
more  various ;  the  scene  is  oftener  changed :  nations,  which  for  a  wliile 
•ccupy  the  diief  attention,  become  for  a  time  subordinate,  and  afterwards 
re-assume  their  rank  as  principal ;  yet  the  same  plan  ia  pursued  aji  in  the 
department  of  andent  history :  the  pictui^  is  occupied  only  by  one  great 
object  at  a  time,  to  which  all  the  rest  hold  an  inferior  rank,  and  are 
t^en  notice  of  only  when  conne<rted  with  the  principal. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  Saracens  are  the  first  who  dis- 
tingiish  themselves  by  the  extension  of  their  conquests,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  their  dominion. 

While  the  Saracens  extend  their  arms  in  the  east  and  in  Africa,  a  new 
empire  of  the  west  is  founded  by  Charlemagne. — ^The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  Franks. — ^The  origin  of  the  feudal  system. — btate  of 
the  European  manners  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne. — Government,  arts 
and  sciences,  literature. 

As  collateral  objects  of  attention,  we  survey  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  east ;  the  conquests  and  settlements  of  the  Normans  ;  the 
^undation  and  progress  of  ^e  temporal  dominion  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  solicits  our  attention  to  the 
history  of  Britain.  Retrospective  view  of  the  British  history,  from  its  ear^r 
liest  period  to  the  end  of  Uie  Anglo-Saxon  government  in  England.— Ob- 
servations on  the  government,  laws,  and  manners,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Collateral  view  of  the  state  of  the  continental  kingdoms  of  Europe^ 
during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries.— rFrance  under  the  Ca- 
•etian  race  of  monarchs.— Conquests  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily.—- 
Btots  «f  the  northern  kmgdoms  of  Eun^.  The  eastern  empire. — ^Empire 
#f  Germany. — Disputes  of  snpremacy  between  the  popes  and  t^  emperors» 
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Ifli*  hkUxf  of  iMftiB  stIU  the  principal  object  of  attentiiMi.— Eaglttid 
IBMiet  the  k^es  ef  the  Nonnaa  line,  i^dthe  fint  princes  ef  the  Plaiitag;e- 
net  hnnch. — The  oenquett  of  Ireland,  nnd^  Henry  II.,  introduoes  an  an- 
ticipated pro^essive  view  of  the  political  connexion  between  £ng;land 
tnA  Irekmd  down  to  the  present  time.  As  we  proceed  in  the  delineation 
Of  the  British  history,  we  note  particularly  those  cirauBBtanoes  which 
I  aiark  the  g^rowth  of  the  English  constitution. 

M  ^^  period  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  Join  in  the  erosades. — A  brief 
tcconnt  is  §fiven  cf  those  enteiprises.— Moral  and  political  effects  of  the 
crusades  on  the  nations  of  Europe. — Orig^in  of  chif«drf,«&d  rise  of  roiBaa* 
licficUoB. 

Sheit  conttecfeed  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  European  nations  after  the 
cmfeades.-'-iUse  «f  the  house  of  Austria. — ^Deciine  of  the  feudal  gpoTcm- 
ment  in  France. — ^Establishment  of  the  Swiss  republics. — I>i«ord«r8  in  the 
popedom.-^ouncil  of  Constance. 

The  history  of  Britain  resumed. — ^Eng^land  under  Hemy  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I. — The  conquest  of  Wales. — The  history  of  Scotland  at  this  period 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  England. — ^View  of  the  Scottish  history 
from  Malcolm  Canmore  to  Robert  Bruce. — State  of  both  kingdoms  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III. — ^The  history  of  France  connected  with 
that  of  Britain. — ^France  itself  won  by  Henry  V. 

The  state  of  the  east  at  thk  period  affords  the  most  interesting  object  of 
attention. — The  progress  of  tne  Ottoman  arms  retarded  for  a  while  by  the 
Conquests  of  Tamerlane  and  of  Scanderbeg. — The  Turks  prosecute  their 
Tictories  under  Mahomet  the  great,  to  the  total  extinction  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  empire. — The  constitution  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

France,  in  this  age,  emancipates  herself  from  the  feudal  servitude ;  and 
Spain,  from  the  union  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  the  fall  of  the  kingdoia 
of  the  Moors,  becomes  one  monarchy  under  Ferdinand  and  fsabella. 

The  history  of  Britain  is  resumed. — Sketch  of  the  history  of  England 
dbwn  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
five  Jameses.— Delineation  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Scottish  goT« 
emment. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  remarkable  aera  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  Iieaming  and  the  sciences  underwent  at  that  time  a  Tery  rapid 
improvement ;  and,  after  ages  of  darkness,  shone  out  at  once  with  sur- 
prising lustre. — ^A  connected  view  is  presented  of  the  progress  of  literature 
in  Europe,  from  its  revival  down  to  this  period. — In  the  same  age  the  ad- 
vancement of  navigation,  and  the  course  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  explored  by  Sie  Portuguese,  affect  the  commerce  of  aU  Uie  Europe- 
an kingdoms. 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  unites  in  one  connected  view  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, of  Spain,  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Italy.  The  discovery  of 
the  new  world,  the  reformation  in  Germany  and  England,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  fine  arts  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  render  this  period  ene 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Europe,  by  the  treaty  of  Catteau  Cambresis,  allowi 
us  for  a  while  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  Asia.  A  short  sketch  ia 
given  of  the  modem  history  of  Persia,  and  the  state  of  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Asia,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  the  history  of  India ; 
the  manners,  laws,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos ;  the 
history  of  China  and  Japan ;  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  ita 
manners,  laws,  ffovemment,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Retoming  to  Europe,  the  attention  ia  directed  to  the  state  of  the  conti- 
nental kingdoms  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  England,  present  a  various  and  animated  picture. 

England  under  Eliz^eth.  The  progress  of  the  refoimation  in  Scot- 
land.—The  distracted  reign  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.— The  history  oi 
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Britain  pumied  withovt  intemiption  down  to  the  revolation,  an^  here  elof" 
ed  by  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English  GouBtitntion,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  its  nature  at  thii  period^  when  it  became  fixed  and  determined. 

The  history  of  the  southern  continental  kingdoms  is  brought  down  to 
ttie  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  of  the  northern,  to  the  conduaion  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  of  Peter  the  great,  csar  of  Mus- 
covy. 

We  finish  this  riew  of  universal  history,  by  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  progress  of  literature  in  Europe,  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

7%e  chrotUlogy  cbserved  in  this  View  of  Umoenai  HUtory  is  thsU  if 
mrehbishap  Usher ^  which  isfcunded  on  the  Josdrev  tegi  of  the  Sacnd  Writ' 
ings,    A  short  TabU  of  Ckronokigy  is  sutjoimd  to  thes§  hsads^for  the 
oaso  of  tho  siudsnt. 


PART  FIRST. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


SECTION  L 


EARLIEST  AUTHENTIC  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP 

THE  WORLD. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  delineate  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  eai^ 
liest  ages  of  the  world.  We  want  information  sufficient  to  ^ive  us 
positive  ideas  on  the  subject;  but  as  man  advances  in  civilization^ 
and  in  proportion  as  history  becomes  useful  and  important^  its  cer- 
tainty increases,  and  its  materials  are  more  abundant. 

Various  notions  have  been  formed  with  respect  to  the  population 
of  the  antediluvian  world  and  its  physical  appearance ;  but  as  these* 
are  rather  matters  of  theory  than  of  fact,  they  scarcely  fall  witb* 
in  the  province  of  history ;  and  they  are  of  the  less  consequence, 
because  we  are  certain  that  the  state  of  those  antediluvian  ases 
could  have  had  no  material  influence  on  the  times  which  succeeaed 
them. 

The  books  of  Moses  aflford  the  earliest  authentic  history  of  the 
ages  immediately  following  the  deluge. 

About  150  years  after  that  event,  Nimrod  (the  Belus  of  profane 
historiaas)  built  Babylon,  and  Assur  built  Nineveh,  which  became  the 
capital  orthe  Assyrian  empire. 

Ninus  the  son  of  Belus,  and  his  queen  Semiramis,  are  said  to  have 
raised  the  enipire  of  Assyria  to  a  higher  degree  of  splendour. 

From  the  death  of  Ninias  the  son  of  Ninus,  down  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Medes  under  Sardanapalus,  a  period  of  800  years,  there  is  a 
chasm  in  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  This  is  to  be  supplied 
only  from  conjecture. 

The  earliest  periods  of  the  Egyptian  history  are  equally  uncer- 
tain with  those  of  the  Assyrian.  Menes  is  sup{>osed  the  first  king  of 
Egypt ;  probably  the  Misraim  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  grandson 
of  Noah,  or,  as  others  conjecture,  the  Oziris  of  Egypt,  the  inventor 
of  arts,  and  the  civilizer  of  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  world. 

After  Menes  or  Oziris,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
four  dynasties,  Thebes,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanis ;  and  the  people 
to  have  attained  a  considerate  degree  of  civilization :  but  a  period 
of  barbarism  succeeded  under  the  snepherd-kings,  subsisting  lor  the 
space  of  some  centuries,  down  to  the  age  of  Sesostris  (1650  A.  C). 
who  united  the  separate  principalities  into  one  kingdom,  regulatcu 
its  policy  with  admirable  skill,  and  distinguished  himself  equally  by 
his  Ibr^gn  conquests,  and  by  his  domestic  administration. 
B  2  3 
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SECTION  n. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FIRST  GOVERN- 
MENTS,  AND  ON  THE  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,  ARTS,  AND 
SCIENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  AGES. 

§  1.  The  earliest  eovemment  is  the  patriarchaU  which  subsists  la 
the  rudest  periods  orsociety. 

This  has  an  easy  {>rogres8  to  the  monarchical. 

The  first  monarchies*  must  have  been  very  weak,  and  their  terri- 
tory extremely  limited.  The  idea  of  security  precedes  that  of 
conquest.  In  forming  our  notions  of  the  extent  ot  the  first  monar- 
chies, we  are^eceived  by  the  word  king,  which  according  to  modem 
ideas,  is  connected  with  an  extent  of  territory,  and  a  proportional 
Dower.  The  kines  in  scripture  are  no  more  than  the  chiefe  of  tribes. 
There  were  five  Icings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom.  Joshua  defeated  in  bis 
wars  thirty-one  kings,  and  Adonizedec  threescore  and  ten. 

When  families  grew  into  nations,  the  transition  firom  patriarchal  to 
regal  government,  was  easy;  the  kingly  office,  probably  passed  by 
descent  from  father  to  son,  and  the  sovereign  ruled  his  tnbe  or  na- 
tion^ as  the  patriarch  his  family,  by  the  right  of  birth. 

The  first  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded  from  a  people  in 
the  state  of  shepherds,  who,  necessarily  changing  their  pastures, 
would  probably  make  incursions  on  the  appropnated  tenltoir  of 
their  neiEhbours.  Such  were  the  Arsd)ian  or  Phoenician  invaders, 
who,  under  the  name  of  shepherd-king&  conquered  Egypt  But 
kingdoms  so  founded  could  have  little  duration.  Laws  and  food 
policy,  essential  to  the  stability  of  kingdoms,  are  the  fruit  of  intellec- 
tual refinement,  and  arise  only  in  a  state  of  society  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization. 

The  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  slow,  because  every 
itep  m  the  progress  is  the  result  of  necessity,  after  the  experience 
<xf  an  error,  or  the  strong  feeling  of  a  want. 

§  2.  Origin  qf  Laws.  Certain  political  writers  have  supposed 
that  in  the  m^cy  of  society  penal  laws  must  have  been  extremely 
mild.  We  presume  the  contrary  to  have  been  rather  the  case,  as 
the  more  barbarous  the  people,  the  stronger  must  be  the  bonds  to 
restrain  them :  and  history  confirms  the  supposition  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians.  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls. 

Among  the  earnest  laws  ot  all  states  are  those  regarding  marriage ; 
for  the  institution  of  marriage  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of  society. 
The  first  sovereigns  of  all  states  are  said  to  have  instituted  marriage ; 
and  the  earliest  laws  provided  encouragements  to  matrimony. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  the  husoand  purchased  his  wife  by 
money,  or  personal  services.  Among  the  Assyrians  the  marriageable 
women  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  more 
beautiful  was  asogned  as  a  dowry  to  the  more  homely. 

The  laws  of  succession  are  next  in  order  to  those  of  marriage. 
The  father  had  the  absolute  power  in  the  division  of  his  estate. 
But  primogeniture  was  understood  to  confer  certain  rights. 

Laws  anse  necessarily  and  imperceptibly  from  the  condition  of 
•ociety ;  and  each  particular  law  may  be  traced  from  the  state  ol 
■dannera,  or  ttie  political  emergency  which  ^ve  it  birth.  Hence 
we  perceive  the  utimate  coDnexion  between  lustory  and  jurispru^ 
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^eiice,  iAd  the  light  which  they  moBt  neceflMsily  throw  upon  each 
otheri  The  laws  of  a  country  are  best  interpreted  from  its  history ; 
and  its  uncertain  history  is  best  elucidated  by  its  ancient  laws. 

§  3.  EatHest  Methods  ^authenticating  Contmcts.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  contracts,  testaments,  sales,  marriages,  and  the  like, 
were  transacted  in  public.  The  Jewish  ana  the  Grecian  histories  fur- 
nish examples.  Some  barbarous  nations  authenticate  their  bargains 
bT  exchanging  symbols  or  tallies. — ^The  Pemvians  accomplished  most 
of  the  purposes  of  writing  by  knotted  cords  of  various  colours,  termed 
qidpos.  The  Mexicans  communicated  intelligence  to  a  distance  by 
painting.  Other  nations  used  an  abridged  mode  of  painting,  or  hi- 
eroglyphics. Before  writing  the  Egyptians  used  hieroglyphics  for 
trai^mitting  and  recordin£  Knowledge:  after  writing,  they  employ- 
ed it  for  veiling  or  concealing  knowledge  from  the  vulvar. 

§  4.  Methods  far  recording  Historical  Facts^  and  pubnsking  Laws. 
Poetry  and  song  were  the  lirst  vehicles  of  history,  and  the  earliest 
mode  of  promiHgating  laws.  The  songjs  of  the  bards  record  a  great 
deal  of  ancient  history ;  and  the  laws  of  many  of  the  ancient  nations 
were  composed  in  verse. 

Stones,  rude  and  sculptured,  timmli  and  mounds  of  earth,  are  the 
monuments  of  history  among  a  barbarous  people;  and  columns,  tri- 
umphal arches,  coins,  and  medals,  among  a  more  re/ined.  These 
likewise  illustrate  the  progress  of  manners  and  of  the  arts. 

§  5.  Religious  Institutions,  Among  the  earliest  institutions  of  all 
nations,  are  those  which  regard  religious  worship.  The  sentiment 
of  religion  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  An  uninstructed 
savage  will  infer  tne  existence  of  a  God,  and  his  attributes,  from  the 
{general  order  and  mechanism  of  nature ;  and  even  the  temporary 
irregularities  of  nature  lead  to  religious  veneration  of  the  unknowa 
power  which  conducts  it 

Before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being  utterly  imperceptible  to  his 
senses,  a  savage  would  naturally  seek  that  Being  in  the  most  striking 
objects  of  sense  to  which  he  owed  his  most  apparent  benefits.  The 
sun,  extending  his  beneficial  influence  over  all  nature,  was  among 
the  earliest  objects  of  worship.  The  fire  presented  a  symbol  of  the 
sun.  The  other  celestial  bodies  naturally  attracted  their  share  of 
veneration.* 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing  led  to  many  peculiarities  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  ancient  nations.  Animals,  symbulcal  of  the 
attributes  of  deity,  became  gods  themselves.  The  same  God,  repre- 
sented by  diflerent  animaU,  was  supposed  to  have  changed  hhnaelf 
into  different  forms.  The  gratitude  and  veneration  for  men  whose 
lives  had  been  eminently  useful,  joined  to  the  belief  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, led  to  the  apodieosis  of  heroes.  Many  excellent  reflections 
on  idolatiy  and  polytheism  are  found  in  the  book  called  The  Wisdom 
^Solomon, 

The  priesthood  was  anciently  exercised  by  the  chief  or  monarch ; 

*  It  is  a  theory,  supported  by  many  facts,  that  in  the  beginmn^,  all  reC- 
gious  trath  wai  made  known  to  man  by  direct  revelation.  In  mcceed- 
ing  ages,  intellectual  perception  was  gradually  clouded  by  the  sensnal 
and  gross  nature  of  man,  until  his  mind  could  not  contemplate  Deity,  but 
throug^h  the  veil  of  His  works.  Thus  the  heavenly  were  perhaps,  at  first 
worshipped  as  representative  of  their  maker,  but  gradually  became  objects 
of  direct  adoration,  and  finally  every  element  was  peopled  with  deities  ; 
and  mooataina^  forests,  itreams^  and  animals,  were  consecrated  and  wor- 
shipped. 
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but  as  an  empire  became  extensive,  the  monarch  exercised  this  office 
by  his  delegates ;  and  hence  an  additional  source  of  veneration  for  the 

Sriesthood.    The  priests  were  the  framers  and  the  administrators  of 
le  laws. 

§  6.  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Nations,  The  useful  arts  are 
the  o&pring  of  necessity ;  the  sciences  are  the  fruit  of  ease  and 
leisure.  The  construction  of  huts,  of  weapons  of  war,  and  of  hunt- 
ing, are  the  earliest  arts.  Agriculture  is  not  practised  till  the  tribe 
becx)mes  stationary,  and  property  is  defined  and  secured. 

The  sciences  arise  in  a  cultivated  society,  where  individuals  epjoy 
that  leisure  which  invites  to  study  and  speculation.  The  priests 
maintained  in  that  condition  by  the  monarch  were  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  science.  The  Egyptian  science  was  confined  to  the 
priests.  Astronomy,  which  is  amon^  the  earliest  of  the  sciences, 
owed  its  origin  probably  to  superstition.  Medicine  was  among  the 
early  sciences.  All  rude  nations  have  a  pharmacy  of  their  own, 
equal  in  general  to  their  wants.  Luxury,  creating  new  And  more 
complex  diseases,  requires  a  profounder  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
of  the  animal  economy. 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

1 .  A  GREAT  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the  ancient 
nations,  and  by  consequence  of  those  of  the  modems,  is  to  be  traced  to 
Egypt  The  Egyptians  iDStructed  the  Greeks ;  the  Greeks  perform- 
ed tne  same  office  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter  have  transmitted 
much  of  that  knowledge  to  the  world,  of  which  we  are  in  possession 
at  this  day.* 

2.  The  antiquity  of  this  empire,  though  we  give  no  credit  to  the 
chronicles  of  Manetho",  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  great  The  Mo- 
saic writings  represent  Egypt,  about  430  years  after  the  flood,  as  a 
flourishing  and  well  regulated  kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  country 
Itself  afibrds  a  presumption  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  empire,  and 
its  early  civilization.  From  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  it  is  probable  that  agriculture  would  be  more  early  prac- 
tised there,  tiian  in  regions  less  favoured  by  nature.  The  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Nile  are  perhaps  owing  to  the  vapours  of  the 
Mediterranean  condensed  on  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia. 

3.  The  government  of  Egypt  was  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Tlie 
powers  of  the  monarch  were  limited  by  constitutional  laws ;  yet  in 
many  respects  his  authority  was  extremely  despotical.  The  func- 
tions of  the  sovereign  were  partlv  civil  and  pailly  religious.— The 
king^had  the  chief  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  the  worship  of  the 
cods ;  and  the  priests,  considered  as  his  deputies,  filled  all  the  of- 
hces  of  state.  They  were  both  the  legislators  and  the  civil  judges ; 
they  imposed  and  levied  the  taxes,  and  regulated  weijghts  and  meas- 
ures. The  great  national  tribunal  was  composed  ofthirty  judges, 
chosen  from  the  three  principal  departments  of  the  empire.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  defrayed  by  the  sovereign,  and,  as  par- 
ties were  their  own  advocates,  was  no  burden  upon  the  people. 
The  penal  laws  of  Egypt  were  uncommonly  severe.    Femafe  cha*- 

*  For  the  supposed  origin  of  Egyptian  science,  see  Fart  II«  Sect,  50. 
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Utf  was  most  rigidly  protected.  Funeral  rites  were  not  conferred 
till  ailer  a  scrutiny  into  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  by  a  judicial 
decree  approving  his  character.  The  characters  even  of  thesove^ 
reifi^  were  subjected  to  this  inquiry. 

There  was  an'  extraordinary  regulation  in  Egypt  regarding  the 
borrowing  of  money.  The  borrower  gave  in  pledge  the  b<My  of 
his  father,  and  it  was  deprived  of  funeral  rites  if  he  failed  to  re- 
deem it 

Population  was  encouraged  by  law ;  and  every  man  was  bound  to 
maintain  and  educate  the  children  bom  to  him  of  his  slaves. 

4.  The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early  formed.  They 
had  a  singular  attachment  to  ancient  usages ;  a  dislike  to  innovation; 
a  jealousy  and  abhorrence  of  strangers. 

6.  They  preceded  most  of  the  ancient  nations  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Architecture 
was  early  brought  to  great  perfection.  Their  buildings,  the  pyra- 
mids, obelisks,  ^.,  have,  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  suffered 
little  injury  from  time.  Pliny  describes  the  contrivance  for  trans- 
porting tiie  obelislu.  The  wnole  country  abounds  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence.  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  cities  in  the  world. 

'  The  pyramids  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  erected 
about  9C)0  years  A.  C.  They  were  probably  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  sovereigns.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  death  did 
not  separate  the  soul  from  the  body ;  and  hence  their  extreme  care 
to  preserve  the  body  entire,  by  embalming,  concealing  it  in  caves  and 
catacombs,  and  guarding  it  by  such  stupendous  structures.  Mr. 
Bruce  supposes  the  pvramids  to  be  roclis  hewn  into  a  pyramidal 
form,  and  encrusted,  where  necessary,  with  mason-work.* 

The  remains  of  art  in  Egypt,  though  venerable  for  their  great  an- 
tiquity, are  extremely  deficient  in  beauty  and  elegance.  The  Egyp- 
ti;ms,  were  ignorant  of  the  constiruction  of  an  arcn.  The  remains  of 
painting  and  sculpture  evince  but  a  slender  proficiency  in  those  arts. 

6.  The  Egyptians  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  geometry, 
mechanics,  ana  astronomy,  lliey  had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
signs ;  they  calculated  eclipses ;  and  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth. 

7.  The  moralitv  taught  by  the  priests  was  pure  /ind  refined ; 
but  it  had  little  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people. 

8.  So  likewise  the  theology  and  secret  doctrines  of  the  priests 
were  rational  and  sublime ;  But  the  worship  of  the  people  was  de- 
based by  the  most  absurd  and  contemptible  superstition. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  early  civilization  and  the  great  attainments 
of  this  people,  their  national  character  was  extremely  low  and  des- 
picable among  the  contemporary  natioas  of  antiquity.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  they  were  a  people  who  chose  to  sequester  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  they  were  not  known  to  other  nations  by 
their  conouests ;  they  had  littla  connexion  with  them  by  commerce ; 
and  they  had  an  antipathy  to  the  persons  and  manners  of  strangers. 

10.  There  were  likewise  many  circunastances  of  their  own  man* 
ners  which  tended  to  degrade  them  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations. 
All  professions  were  hereditary  in  Egypt,  and  the  rank  of  each  was 
scrupulously  settled;  the  objects  of  th.e  religious  worship  were  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  fei*tile  source  of  division 

*  Recent  travellers  have  almost  demonstrated  this  supposition. 
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and  controversj ;  their  peculiar  superstitioDs  were  of  the  most  ab« 
«urd  and  debasing  nature ;  and  the  mannen  of  the  people  were  6X« 
tremely  loose  and  profligate. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  THE  PHCENICIANS. 

1.  The  Phoenicians  were  among  the  most  early  ciyilized  natiow 
of  the  east  We  are  indebted  to  tliem  for  the  invention  of  writing , 
and  for  the  first  attempts  at  commercial  navigation.  The  fragments 
of  Sanchoniatho  are  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  writing  after 
the  books  of  Moses.  Sanchoniatho  was  contemporary  with  Joshua^ 
about  1440  A.  C.  and  500  before  the  cities  of  Attica  were  united  Irf 
Theseus. 

2.  The  Phoenicians,  (the  Canaanites  of  scripture),  were  a  com- 
mercial people  in  the  aays  of  Abraham.  In  the  time  ofthe  Hebrew 
judges  tnev  had  begim  to  colonize.  Their  first  settlements  were 
Cyprus  ana  Rhodes ;  thence  they  passed  into  Greece.  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  S{>ain ;  and  formed  establishments  likewise  on  tne  western  coast 
of  Africa.  The  Sidonians  carried  on  an  extensive  conunerce  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

1.  Grxxxx  beine  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization  to 
the  Egyptians  ana  Phoenicians,  its  history  is  properly  introduced  by 
an  account  of  those  more  ancient  nations. 

2.  The  early  antiquities  of  this  coimtry  are  disguised  by  fable; 
but  from  the  time  when  it  becomes  important,  it  has  been  treated  of 
by  eminent  writer. 

3.  The  ancient  inliabitants  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgi,  Hiantes,  Lele- 
ges.  were  extremely  barbarous ;  but  a  dawning  of  civilization  arose 
under  the  Titans,  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  who  settled  in 
the  country  about  the  time  of  Moses.  The  Titans  gave  the  Greeks 
the  first  ideas  of  religion,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  their  own 
eods,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  &c.  Succeeding  ages  confounded  those 
Titans  themselves  with  the  gods,  and  hence  sprung  numberless  fables* 

4.  Inachus,  the  last  of  the  Tit:uis,  foundeci  the  Kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  A.  C. ;  and  Egialtes,  one  of  his  sons,  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon. 

6.  In  the  following  century  happened  tne  deluge  of  Ogyges,  179& 
A.  C.    Then  followed  a  period  of^  barbarism  for  above  200  years. 

6.  Cecrops,  the  leader  of  anotlier  colony  from  E^ypt,  landed  in 
Attica,  1582  A.  C. ;  and,  connecting  himseu  with  the  last  king,  suc- 
ceeded, on  his  death,  to  the  sovereignty.  He  built  twelve  cities, 
and  was  eminent,  both  as  a  lawgiver  and  politician. 

7.  The  Grecian  history  derives  some  authenticity  at  this  period 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Paros,  preserved  among  the  Axundelian  mar- 
bles at  Oxford.  The  authority  of  this  chronicle  has  been  questioned 
of  late,  and  many  arguments  adduced  presumptive  of  its  being  a 
forgery ;  but,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  controversy,  we  judge  the  ar- 
guments for  its  authenticity  to  preponderate.    It  fiibes  the  dates  of  the 
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iMsl  remaikable  erents  In  the  history  of  Greece,  frcnn  the  time  of 
Cecrops  down  to  the  a^e  of  Alexander  the  great. 

8.  Cranaus  succeeded  Cecrops,  in  whose  time  happened  two  re- 
marirable  events  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Paros :  the  judzmenl 
of  the  areopagus  between  Mars  and  Neptune,  two  princes  of  Tnessa- 
ly ;  and  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The  court  of  areopagus,  at  Athena, 
was  instituted  by  Cecrops.  The  number  of  its  jndg^  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods,  from  nine  to  fifty-one.  The  deluge  ofJDeucalion,  magni- 
fied and  disguised  by  the  poets,  was  probablv  (mly  a  psurtiai  inundation. 

9.  Amphyction,  the  contemporary  of  Cranaus,  if  the  founder  of 
ihe  ampnyctionic  council,  must  have  possessed  extensive  views  of 
policy.  This  council,  from  a  league  of  twelve  cities,  became  a 
representative  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  and  bad  the  most 
admirable  political  effects  in  uniting  the  nation,  and  giving  it  a  com- 
mon interest 

10.  Cadmus,  about  1519,  A.  C,  introduced  ali^abetic  writing  into 
Greece,  from  rhoenicia.  The  alphabet  then  had  only  sixteen  letters ; 
and  the  mode  of  writing  ^termed  boustrophedon),  was  alternately  from 
right  to  left  and  left  to  nght  From  this  period  the  Greeks  made 
rapid  advances  in  civilization.  y 

SECTION  VI.  yL, 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FIRST  AND  RUDEST  PERIODS  OF 

THE  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 

1.  The  country  of  Greece  presents  a  large,  irre^lar  peninsula* 
intersected  by  many  chains  of  mountains,  separatin^^  its  dlfierent 
districts,  and  opposing  natural  impediments  to  genersd  intercourse, 
and  therefore  to  rapid  civilization.  The  extreme  barbarism  of  the 
Pelaszi^  who  are  said  to  have  been  cannibals,  and  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  hre,  has  its  parallel  in  modem  barbarous  nations.  There 
were  many  circumstances  that  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Greeks 
to  refinement.  The  introduction  of  a  national  religion  was  best  fit- 
ted to  remo¥e  those  obstacles.   Receiving  this  new  system  of  theolo- 

§y  fi-om  strangers,  and  entertaining  at  first  very  confused  ideas  of  it, 
ley  would  naturally  blend  its  doctrines  and  worship  with  the  notions 
of  religion  which  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  hence  we  observe 
only  partial  coincidences  of  the  Grecian  with  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoemcian  mythologies.  It  has  been  a  vain  and  wearisome  labour  of  ' 
modem  mythological  writers,  to  attempt  to  trace  all  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  various  systems  of  pagan  theology,  up  to  one  common 
source.  The  difficulty  of  this  is  best  shown,  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent and  mostcontradictory  solutions  of  the  same  fable  given  by  diffeiv 
ent  mythologists ;  as,  for  example,  lord  Bacon  and  the  abbe*  Banier. 
Some  authors,  with  much  indiscretion,  have  attempted  to  df^duce  all 
the  Pagan  mythologies  ft-om  the  holy  scriptures.  Such  researches 
are  unprofitable,  sometimes  mischievous. 

2.  Superstition,  in  the  early  periods,  wks  a  predominant  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greeks.  To  this  age,  and  to  this  charact<»r  of  the 
people,  we  refer  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  the  public  games  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

The  desire  of  penetrating  into  futurity, and  (he  superstition  com- 
mon to  rude  nations,  gave  rise  to  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Doiiona,  &c. 

The  resort  of  strangers  to  these  oracles  on  particular  Q-ccasions, 
led  to  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  and  to  pubUc  games. 
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The  four  solemn  games  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  termed  i^pot^ 
were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian. 
They  consisted  principally  in  contests  of  skill  in  all  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises, and  the  prizes  were  chiefly  honorary  marks  of  distinction. 
Archhishop  Potter,  in  his  Jirchadogia  Gmca^  rally  details  tlieir  par- 
ticular nature.  These  games  had  excellent  political  eflfects,  in  pro- 
moting national  union,  in  diffusing  the  love  of  glory,  and  training  tibe 
youth  to' martial  exercises.  They  cherished  at  once  a  heroicai  and 
superstitioxis  spirit,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  extraordinary  and 
hazardous  enterprises. 


SECTION  VIL 

EARLY  PERIOD  OF  THE  GRECIAN^  HISTORY.      THE  AR60- 
NAUTIC  EXPEDITION.    WARS  OF  THEBES  AND  OF  TROY. 

1.  The  history  of  Greece,  for  a  period  of  300  years  preceding  ♦ 
the  Trojan  war,  is  intermixed  with  fables ;  but  contains,  at  the  same 
time,  many  facts  entitled  to  credit,  as  authentic.  Erectheus,  or  Erich- 
thonius,  either  a  Greek  who  haa  visited  Egypt,  or  the  leader  of  a 
new  Egyptian  cAony,  cultivated  the  pkdns  of  Eleusis,  and  instituted 
the  Eleusioian  mysteries,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  games  of  Isis. 
These  mysteries  were  of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  conveying  the 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  Cicero  speaks  of  them 
with  high  encomium.  But  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them 
seem  to  be  childish  and  ridiculous. 

2.  Theseus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  Attica,  by  unit- 
ing its  twelve  cities,  and  giving  them  a. common  constitution,  1257 
A.  C. 

3.  The  first  great  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  .was  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  1263  A.  C\  (Usher),  and  937  A.  C.  (sir  I.  Newton). 
This  is;  supposed  to  have  oeen  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  ao- 
ventur^,  and  was  singularly  bold  for  the  times  in  which  it  was  under- 
taken. The  object  was,  to  open  the  commerce  of  the  Euxlne  sea, 
and  to  secure  some  establishments  on  its  coasts.  The  astronomer 
Chiron  directed  the  plan  of  the  voyaee,  and  formed,  for  the  use  of 
the  mariners,  a  scheme  of  the  consteUations,  fixing  with  accuracy 
the  sc^titial  and  equinoctial  points.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  founded 
his  eme^ndation  of  the  ancient  chronology  on  a  calculation  of  the 
regular  procession  of  tlie  equinoxes  from  this  period  to  the  present, 
as  well  as  on  an  estimate  of  the  medium  length  of  human  genera- 
tions. 

4.  The  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  time  in  Greece  may  be 
estimated  from  an  account  of  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy. 

In  these  enterprises  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence  were  very  rude 
and  imperfect.  The  siejge  was  entirely  of  the  nature  oT  blockade,  and 
therefore  necessarily  of  long  duration.  A  dispute  for  the  divided 
sovereignty  of  Thebes  between  the  brothers  Eteocles  and  Folynices, 
gave  v'liie  to  the  war,  which  was  terminated  by  single  combat,'  in 
which  belh  were  killed. 

5.  The  sons  of  the  commanders  slain  in  this  war  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  their  fathere,  and  occasioned  the  war  of  the  Epigoiwit  a 
subject  on  which  Homer  is  said  to  have  written  a  poem,  now  lost, 
equal  to  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey. 


'      * 


'      • ; 
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6.  The  detail  of  the  war  of  Troy  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Homer,  and  ought  not.  in  spite  or  modem  scepticism,  to  be  refin- 
ed, ID  its  principal  facts,  tne  credit  of  a  true  history.  After  a  block- 
ade of  ten  years  Troy  was  taken,  either  by  storm  or  surprise,  1484 
A.  C.,  and  being  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  was  burnt  to  the  ground : 
not  a  vestige  of  its  ruins  existing  at  the  present  day.  The  empire  fell 
from  that  moment  The  Greeks  settled  a  colony  near  the  spot,  and 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  occupied  by  the  Lydians. 

7.  Military  expeditions  at  this  time  were  carried  on  only  in  the 
spring  and  sunomer.  In  a  tedious  siege  the  winter  was  a  season  of 
armistice.  The  science  of  military  tactics  was  then  utterly  unknown, 
every  battle  being  a  multitude  ot  single  combats.  The  soldier  had 
no  pay  but  his  snare  of  the  booty,  divided  by  the  chiefs.  The 
weapons  of  war  were  the  sword,  the  bow,  the  javelin,  the  club,  the 
hatchet,  and  the  sling.  .  A  helmet  of  brass,  an  enormous  shield,  a 
cuirass,  and  busldns,  were  the  weapons  t>f  defence.  / 

'  « 

SECTION  vi|fr 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

1.  Aboitt  eighty  years  afler  the  taking  of  Troy,  began  the  war  of 
the  Heraclids.  Hercules,  tiie  son  of^  Amphitryon,  sovereign  of 
Mycenae,  was  banished  from  his  country  witn  all  his  &mily ,  while 
the  crowii  was  possessed  by  i^Kisurper.     His  descendants,  after  the 

Siriod  of  a  century,  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  subduing  all 
eir  enemies,  took  possession  of  the  states  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  and 
JLiacedaemon. 

2.  A  long  period  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  succeeded,  and  Greece, 
divided  among  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  suffered  equally  the  mis* 
eries  of  oppression  and  anarchy. 

Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  showed  a  singular  example  of  patriotism, 
in  devoting  himself  to  death  for  his  country;  yet  the  Athenians, 
weary  of  monarch v,  determined  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  popu- 
lar constitution.  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus.  was  elected  chief  magis- 
trate, with  the  title  of  archon.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Athenian  republic,  about  1068  A.  C. 

3.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Greeks  began  to  colonize.  The 
oppression  which  they  suffered  at  home  forced  many  of  them  to 
aoandon  their  country,  and  seek  refuge  in  other  lands.  A  large  body 
of  iEolians  from  Peloponnesus  foui]3ed  twelve  cities  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  of  which  Smyrna  was  the  most  considerable.  A  troop  of 
Ionian  exiles  built  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Clazomene^  and  other  towns ; 
giving  to  their  new  settlements  the  name  of  their  native  countiy, 
Ionia.  The  Dorians  sent  off  colonies  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  founding,  m 
the  former,  Tarentum  and  Locri,  and  in  ike  latter.  Syracuse  sind 
Arigentum.  The  mother  country  con»dered  its  colonies  as  eman- 
cipated children.  These  speedily  attained  to  eminence  apd  splen- 
dour, rivalling  and  surpassing  theur  parent  state?:  and  the  example 
of  tiieir  prosperity,  which  was  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  their 
governments,  incited  the  states  of  Greece,  oppressed  by  a  number  of 
petty  despots^  to  put  an  end  to  the  regal  government,  and  try  the 
experiment  ot  a  nopular  constitution.  Athens  and  Thebes  gave  the 
first  examples,  wnich  were  soon  followed  by  all  the  rest 

4.  These ,in^t  republioi  demanded  new  laws;  and  it  was  neces- 

•'  C         *  ^ 
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nry  that  miob  enlightened  citizen  should  arise,  who  had  dlseerniDent 
to  perceive  what  system  of  legislation  was  most  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  Ms  native  state ;  who  nad  abilities  to  compile  such  a  system, 
and  sufficient  authority  with  his  countrymen  to  recommend  suod  en* 
force  it  Such  men  were  the  Spartan  Lycurgus  and  the  Atheniaii 
Solon.  ,  ...^ 

SECTION  IX. 

« 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SPARTA. 

1.  The  origin  of  this  political  system  has  given  rise  to  much  inge- 
nious disquisition  among  the  modenis,  and  affords  a  remarkable  m* 
stance  of  the  passion  for  systematizing.  It  is  a  prevailing  propensity 
with  modem  philosophers  to  reduce  every  thmg  to  general  princi-* 
pies.  Man,  say  they,  is  always  the  same  anima^  and,  when  placed 
m  similar  situations,  will  always  exhibit  a  similar  appearance.  His 
manners,  his  improvements  the  government  and  laws  under  which 
he  liveSj  arise  necessarily  from  the  situation  in  which  we  find  him ; 
and  all  is  the  result  of  a  few  general  laws  of  nature,  which  operate 
universally  on  the  human  species.  But  in  tiie  ardour  of  this  passion 
for  generalizing,  these  philosophers  often  forget,  that  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  facts  which  can  alone  lead  to  the  discovery  of  general  laws: 
a  £[iowledge  not  limited  to  the  history  of  a  single  age  or  nation,  but 
extended  to  that  of  the  whole  species  in  every  age  and  climate. 
Antecedently  to  such  knowledge,  all  historical  system  is  mere  ro- 
mance. 

2.  Of  this  nature  is  a  late  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  first 
started  by  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty;  and  from  him 
adopted  by  later  writers.  It  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  Spar- 
tan constitution.*  ^  The  army  of  the  HeraclidsB,  when  they  came  to 
recover  the  dominion  of  their  ancestors,  was  composed  of  Dorians 
firom  Thessaly,  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  Greek  tribes.  The 
Acbaeans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  compelled  to  seek 
new  habitations,  while  the  barbarians  of  Thessaly  took  possession  of 
their  country.  Of  all  the  nations  which  are  the  subject  of  historical 
record,  this  people  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  rude  Ameri- 
cans. An  American  tribe  where  a  chief  presides,  where  the  council 
of  the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  gives  their 
voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  political  establishment  as  the  Spartein 
constitution."  The  Dorians  or  Thessalians  settled  in  Lacedaemon, 
mfiDifMted,  it  is  said,  the  same  manners  with  all  other  nations  in  a 
barbarous  state.  Lycur^us  did  no  more  than  arrest  them  in  that  state, 
by  fonning  their  usages  mto  laws.  He  checked  tliem  at  once  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  improvement  '^  He  put  forth  a  bold  hand  to  that 
springwhich  is  in  society,  and  stopt  its  motion." 

^  3.  This  theory,  however  ingenious,  is  confuted  by  fiicts.  AU  an- 
cient authors  agree,  that  Lycurgus  operated  a  total  change  on  the 
Spartan  manners,  and  on  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  while  the 
modems  have  discovered  that  he  made  no  change  on  either.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  manners  and  constitution  of  Sparta  had 
not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  those  of  any  rude  nations  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  conupunion  of  slaves  and  of  many  other 
q^ciea  of  property,  the  right  of  the  state  in  the  children  of  aU  the 
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citizens,  their  comniDQ  edacation,  the  public  tablet,  the  eqosl  divi- 
sioii  of  iaads,  the  oiith  of  govenunent  between  the  kings  and  people, 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  anv  barbarous  nation. 

4.  The  real  history  of  Sparta  and  its  constitution  is  therefore  not 
to  be  found  in  modem  theory,  but  in  tke  writings  of  the  Greek  his- 
lorians,  and  these  are  our  sole  authorities  worthy  of  credit 

After  the  return  of  the  Heraciids,  Sparta  was  divided  between 
the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes,  and  Procles,  who  jointly 
reigned ;  and  this  double  monarchy,  transmitted  to  the  descendants 
of  each,  continued  in  the  separate  branches  for  near  900  years.  A 
radical  principle  of  disunion,  and  consequent  anarchy,  made  the  want 
of  constitutional  laws  be  severely  felt.  Lycurgus,  brother  of  Poly* 
dectes,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  his 
abilities  and  virtues,  was  invested,  by  the  concurring  voice  of  the 
sovereigns  and  people,  with  the  important  duty  of  reforming  and  new- 
modelling  the  constitution  of  his  country,  884  A.  C. 

5.  Lycurgus  instituted  a  senate,  elective,  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers ;  whose  office  was  to  preserve  a  just  balance  between  the  pow« 
er  of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  come  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people  which  had  not  received  tie  previous  con- 
sent of  the  senate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  judgment  of  the  seo^ 
ate  was  effectual  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  kings  pre* 
sided  in  the  senate ;  they  were  the  generals  of  the  republic :  bat 
they  could  plan  no  enterprise  without  the  consent  of  a  council  of  the 
citizens. 

6.  Lycurgus  bent  his  attention  most  particularly  to  the  regulation 
of  manners:  and  one  great  principle  pervaded  his  whole  system : 
Luxury  is  tne  bane  of  society. 

He  divided  the  territory  ot  the  republic  into  39,000  equal  portiODi| 
among  the  whole  of  its  free  citizens. 

He  substituted  iron  monev  for  gold  and  silver,  i»t>bibited  the  prac* 
tice  of  commerce,  abolishea  all  useless  arts,  and  allowed  even  those 
necessary  to  life  to  be  practised  only  by  the.  slaves. 

The  whole  citizens' made  their  principal  repast  at  the  public  ta« 
bles.  The  meals  were  coarse  ana  parsmionious ;  the  cooversatioa 
was  fitted  to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue,  and  cultivate  the  patriotk; 
spirit 

The  Spartan  education  rejected  all  embellishments  of  the  under- 
standing.  It  nourished  only  the  severer  virtues.  It  taught  the  do- 
ties  of  religion,  obedience  to  the  laws,  respect  for  parents,  reverence 
tor  old  age,  innexible  honour,  undaunted  courage,  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  of  death ;  above  all,  the  love  of  glory  and  of  their  country. 

7.  But  the  general  excellence  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  waa 
impaired  by  many  blemishes.  The  manners  of  the  Lacedaemoniaii 
ivomen  were  shamefully  loose.  They  frequented  the  bati%and 
fought  luiked  in  the  pauestra  promiscuously  with  the  men.  Theft 
was  a  part  of  Spartan  education.  The  youth  were  taught  to  8id)due 
the  feeling^  tff  humanity ;  the  slaves  were  treated  with  the  most  bar- 
barous ri£0)irj  and  often  massacred  for  sport  The  institutioiis  of 
Lycurgus  nad  no  other  end  than  to  foim  a  nation  of  soldiers. 

8*  A  faulty  part  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was  the  office  of  the 
ephori :  magistrates  elected  by  the  people,  whose  power,  thooEh  in 
some  respects  subordinate,  was  in  others  paramount  to  that  of  the 
kings  and  senate. 
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SECTION  X  • 

THE  REPUBLIC  6f  ATHENS. 

1.  On  tiie  abolition  of  the  regal  office  at  Athens,  the  change  of 
the  constitution  was  more  nominal  than  real  The  archonship  was, 
during  three  centuries,  a  perpetual  and  hereditary  magistracy.  In 
754  A.  C.  this  office  became  decennial.  In  648  the  archons  were 
annually  elected,  and  were  nine  in  number,  with  equal  authority. 
Under  all  these  cnanges  the  state  was  convulsed,  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  miserable. 

2.  Draco,  elevated  to  the  aiehonship  624  A.  C,  projected  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  mought  to  repress  disorders  by 
the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws.  But  his  talents  were  unequal 
to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

3.  Solon,  an  illustrious  Athenian,  of  the  race  of  Codrus,  attained 
the  dignity  of  archon  594  A.  C,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
framinjg  ibr  his  country  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a  new  sys- 
tem ofiaws.  He  possessed  extensive  knowledge,  but  wanted  that 
intrepidity  of  mina  which  ia  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman.  His  disposition  was  mild  and  temporizing;  and,  wimout 
attempting  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  countrymen,  he  accommo- 
dated lus  system  to  their  prevailing  habits  and  passions. 

4.  The  people  claimed  the  sovereign  power,  and  they  received 
it;  the  rich  demanded  offices  and  dignities:  the  system  of  Solon 
accommodated  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  He  divided  the 
citizens  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  wealth. 
To  the  three  first^the  richer  citizens,  bclon^d  all  the  offices  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  fourth,  the  |>oorer  class,  more  numerous  than 
all  the  other  three«  hkd  an  equal  right  of  sufirage  with  them  in  the 

Sublic  assembly,  where  all  laws  were  framed,  ami  measures  of  state 
ecreed.    Consequently  the  weight  of  the  latter  decided  every  ques- 
tion. 

5.  To  regulate  in  some  degree  the  proceedings  of  those  assem- 
blies, and  bsuance  the  weight  of  the  popular  interest,  Solon  instituted 
a  senate  of  400  members  (aflerwards  enlarged  to  500  and  600), 
with  iVhom  it  was  necessary  that  every  measure  should  originate, 
before  it  became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people. 

6.  To  the  court  of  areopagus  he  committed  the  guardianship  of 
the  laws,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  them;  with  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice.  To  this  tribunal  belonged  likewise  the 
custody  of  the  treasures  of  the  state,  the  care  of  religion,  and  a 
tutorial  power  over  all  thejouth  of  the  republic  The  Qumber  of 
its  judges  was  various  at  different  periods,  and  the  most  immaculate 
purity  of  character  was  essehtial  to  that  high  office. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  senate  and  areopagus  imposed  some  check 
on  the  popular  assemblies;  but  as  these  possessed  the  ultimate. right 
of  decision,  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  ambitious  demagogues  to 
sway  them  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Continual  factions  divided  the 
people,  and  corruption  pervaded  every  department  of  the  state. 
The  public  measures,  the  result  of  the  interested  schemes  of  indi- 
viduals, were  oflen  equally  absurd  as  they  were  profligate.  Athens 
often  saw  her  best  patriots,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  citi- 
xeos,  shamefully  sacrificed  to  the  most  depraved  and  most  abandoned. 
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8.  The  particular  laws  of  the  Athenian  state  arc  more  deserving  of 
encomium  than  its  form  of  government.  The  laws  relating  to  debt- 
ors were  mild  and  equitable,  as  were  those  which  regulated  the 
tr^atmenl  of  slaves.  But  the  vassalage  of  women,  or  their  abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  control  of  their  nearest  relations,  approached 
too  near  to  a  state  of  servitude.  The  proposer  of  a  law  found  oa 
experience  impolitic  was  liable  to  punishment;  an  enactment  ap- 
parently rigorous,  but  probably  necessary  in  a  popular  government 

9.  One  most  iniquitous  and  absurd  peculiarity  of  the  Athenian,  and 
some  other  governments  of  Greece,  was  the  practice  of  the  os^rct- 
ctfiit,  a  ballot  of  all  the  citizens,  in  which  each  wrote  down  the  name 
of  the  person  in  his  opinion  most  obnoxious  to  censure ;  and  he  who 
was  thus  marked  out  oy  the  greatest  number  of  voices,  though  un- 
impeached  of  )iny  crime^  was  banished  for  ten  years  from  his  coun- 
try. This  barbarous  ana  disgraceful  institution,  ever  capable  of  the 
grossest  abuse,  and  generally  subservient  to  the  worst  of  {>urposes, 
has  stained  the  character  of  Athens  with  many  flagrant  instances 
of  public  ingratitude. 

10.  The  manners  of  the  Athenians  formed  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  Lacedsmoniana.  At  Athens  the  arts  were  in 
the  highest  esteem. .  The  Lacedaemonians  despise^  the  arts,  and  all 
who  cultivated  them.  At  Athens  peace  was  the  natural  state  of  the 
republic,  and  the  refined  enjoyment  of  life  the  aim  of  all  its  subjects. 
Sparta  was  entirely  a  military  establishment ;  and  her  subjects,  when 
unengaged  in  war,  were  totally  unoccupied.  Luxury  was  the  clmr- 
acter  of  the  Athenian,  as  frugality  of  the  Spartan.  They  were 
equally  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  equally  brave  in  war.  The 
courage  of  the  Spartans  sprang  from  constitutional  ferocity,  that  of 
the  Athenian  from  the  principle  of  honour. 

11.  The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  solidity,  while  all  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  torn  by  domestic  dissensions.  Athens,  a  prey  to 
faction  and  civil  disorder,  surrendered  her  liberties  to  Fisistratus,  5^ 
A.  C. ;  who,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  established  himsebf  firm- 
ly in  the  sovereignty,  exercised  a  splendid  and  munificent  dominion, 
completely  gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  transmitted  a 
pcaceahle  crowif  to  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparcnus. 

12.  llermodias  and  Aristogiton  undertook  to  restore  the  democra- 
cy ;  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt  Hipparchus  was  put  to  death ; 
and  Hippias,  dethroned*  solicited  a  foreign  aid  to  replace  him  in  the 
sovereignty.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hysta^»es,  meditated  at  this  time 
the  conquest  of  Greece.  Hippias  took  advantage  of  the  views  of 
an  enemy  against  his  nativ^  country,  and  Greece  was  now  involved 
in  a  war  wim  Persia. 


SECTION  XI. 

OF  THE  STATE  OP  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  AND  ITS  HISTORY 
DOWN  TO  THE  WAR  WITH  GREECE. 

1.  The  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians  ended  under  Sardanapalus,  and 
three  monarchies  arose,  upon  its  ruins,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

2.  The  history  of  fiabylon  and  of  Nineveh  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  Medes,  hitherto  independent  tribes,  were  united  under 
n  moDurcfay  by  Dejoces.  His  son  Phraortes  conquered  Persia,  but  was 
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himself  vanquished  by  Nabuchodonosor  L,  king  of  Ass]rria,  and  put 
to  death.  Nabuchodonosor  U.  led  the  Jews  into  captivity,  took  Je* 
rusalem  and  Tyre,  and  subdued  Egypt 

3.  The  history  of  Cyrus  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  reconcile  or  apply  to  one  man  the  different  accounts 
ffiven  of  him  by  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  Succeeding 
his  fiither  Cambyses  in  the  throne  of  JPersia,  and  ois  uncle  Cyalares 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medes,  he  united  these  empires,  vanquish* 
ed  the  Babylonians  and  Lydlans,  subjected  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

4.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  distmgoished  only  as 
a  tyrant  and  a  madman. 

5.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
was  elected  sovereign  of  Persia,  a  prince  of  great  enterprise  and 
ambition.  Unfortunate  in  a  rash  expedition  against  the  bcylhians, 
he  projected  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  India.  Inflated  with  suc^ 
cess,  he  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  Greece,  and  cordially  entered 
into  the  views  of  Hippiast,  who  sought  by  his  means  to  regain  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens. 

6.  GoDemment^  Mcamers^  Laws^  j^  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  The 
government  of  Persia  was  an  absolute  monarchy ;  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign being  subject  to  no  control,  and  his  person  revered  as  sacred: 
yet  me  education  bestowed  by  those  monarchs  on  their  children  was 
calculated  to  inspire  every  valuable  quality  of  a  sovereign. 

The  ancient  Persians  in  general  bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on 
the  education  of  youth.  Children  at  the  age  of  five  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  magi,  for  the  improvement  of  their  mind  and 
morals.  They  were  trained  at  the  same  time  to  every  manly  exercise 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesta  promised  to  every  worthy  parent 
the  imputed  merit  and  reward  of  all  the  good  actions  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

7.  L(Uxuriou3  as  they  were  in  after  times,  the  early  Persians  were 
distinguished  for  their  temperance,  bravery,  and  virtuous  simplicity 
of  manners.  They  were  all  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  display- 
ed great  intrepidity  in  war.  The  custom  of  the  women  following 
their  armies  to  the  tield,  erroneously  attributed  to  effeminacy,  was 
a  remnant  of  barbarous  manners. 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  was  divided  into  several  provinces,  each 
under  a  governor  or  satrap,  who  was  accountable  to  the  sovereign 
for  the  whole  of  his  conduct  The  prince,  at  stoted  times,  vibited 
his  provinces  in  person,  correcting  all  abuses,  easing  the  burdens 
of  the  oppressed,  and  encouraging  agriculture  and  the  practice  of  j 
the  useful  arts.  The  laws  of  Persia  were  mild  and  e^mtable,  and  | 
the  utmost  purity  was  observed  in  the  administration  of  justice.                   J 

9.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
is  conjectured  that  there  were  two»Zoroasters ;  the  first,  the  founder 
of  this  ancient  religion,  and  of  whom  are  recorded  miracles  and 
prophecies ;  the  second,  a  reformer  of  that  religion,  contemporary 
with  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  Zendavesta^f  or  sacred  book, 
compiled  by  the  former,  was  improved  and  purified  by  the  latter. 
It  has  been  lately  traaslated  into  French  by  M.  Anquetil,  and  appears 
to  contain,  amidst  a  mass  of  absurdity,  some  sublime  truths,  and  ex- 
cellent precepts  of  morality.  The  theology  of  the  Zen&veste  is 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  two  opposite  principles,  a  good  and  an 
evil,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  eternal  beings,  who  divide  between  them 
the  goveroment  of  the  univexae,  and  whose  vrarnre  must  endure  tu 
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die  end  ofltfiQO  years,  when  the  good  will  finally  pretail  over  the 
eyll.  A  separatioD  will  ensue  of  the  votaries  of  eacK :  the  just  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  immediate  eEgoyment  of  Paradise :  the  wicked, 
after  a  limited  purification  by  fire,  snail  ultimately  be  allowed  to  par- 
take in  the  blessings  of  eternity.  Ormusd  is  to  be  adored  through 
the  medium  of  his  greatest  works,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The 
fire,  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  the  air,  the  earthy  the  water,  have  their 
subordinate  worship. 

The  morality  of  the  Zeiulavesta  is  best  known  from  its  abridg-* 
ment,  the  Saddtr^  complied  about  three  centuries  ago  by  the  modem 
Guebres.  It  inculcates  a  ch;istened  species  of  epicurism ;  allowing 
a  free  indulgence  of  the  passions,  whde  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  society.  It  prohibits  equally  intempenmce  and  ascetic  mortitica- 
tion.  It  recommends,  as  precepts  of  religion,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  the  planting  of  fruit-trees,  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals, 
the  bringing  water  to  a  barren  land. 

10.  Such  were  the  aQcient  Persians.  But  their  character  had  un- 
dereone  a  great  change  before  the  period  of  the  war  with  Greece. 
At  this  time  they  were  a  degenerate  and  corrupted  people.  Athens 
had  recently  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  PisistratidaB^  and  hiehly  val- 
ued her  new  liberty.  Sparta,  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism,  forgot  all 
jealousy  of  her  rival  state,  and  cordially  united  in  the  defence  of 
their  common  country.  Tne  Persians,  in  this  contest,  had  no  other 
advantage  than  that  of  numbers,  an  unequal  match  for  superior  hero* 
ism  and  military  skill. 


SECTION  XII. 

THE  WAR  BETWEEN  GREECE  AND  PERSIA. 

1 .  The  ambition  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  heightened  by  the 
passioB  of  revenge,  gave  rise  to  the  project  ol  that  monarch  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  nad  aided  the  people  of  Ionia  in 
an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Persia,  and  burnt  and  ravaged 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia.  Darius  speedily  reduced  the  lonians  to 
submission,  and  then  turned  his  arms  aeainst  the  Greeks,  their  idlles; 
the  exile  Hippias  eagerly  prompting  the  expedition. 

2.  After  an  msolent  demand  of  submission,  which  the  Greeks  scorn- 
fully refused,  Darius  began  a  hostile  attack  both  by  sea  and  land. 
The  first  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  in  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Athos ;  a  second,  of  600  sail,  ravaged  the  Grecian  islands;  while  an 
immense  army  landing  in  Euboea,  poured  down  with  impetuosity  on 
Attica.  The  Athenians  met  them  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and, 
headed  by  Miltiades,  defeated  them  with  prodigious  slaughter,  490 
A.  C.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  in  this  battle  was  6,300,  and  that  of 
the  Athenians  190. 

3.  The  merit  of  Miltiades,  signally  displayed  in  this  great  battle, 
was  repaid  hy  his  country  with  the  most  shocking  ingratitude.  Ac- 
cused of  treason  for  an  unsnccessful  attack  on  the  isle  of  ParosL  hia  . 
aeDtence  of  death  was  commuted  into  a  fine  of  fifty  talents ;  wnich 
being  unable  to  pay  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  died  of  his 
wounds. 

4.  The  glory  of  ungrateful  Athens  was  yet  nobly  sustained  in  the 
Persian  war  by  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  Darius  dying  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  son  XerzASi  the  heir  of  hit  fi&ther's  amUtion^  but  not  of 
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his  abilities.  He  armed,  as  is  said*  five  millions  of  men,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Greece;  1,200  ships  ot  war,  and  3,000  ships  of  burden. 
Landing  in  Thessaly  he  proceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Thermop- 
yis,  a  narrow  defile  on  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  The  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  aided  only  by  the  Thespians,  Platasans^  and  Eeinetes,  de- 
terminedf  to  withstand  the  invader.  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  was 
chosen  to  defend  this  important  pass  with  6,000  men.  XerxQ^,  ailer 
a  weak  attempt  to  corrupt  him,  imperiously  summoned  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms.  Let  him  come^  said  Leonidas,  and  take  therru  For  two 
days  the  Persians  in  vain  strove  to  force  ttieir  way,  and  were  repeat- 
edly Impulsed  with  great  skughter.  An  unguarded  track  being  at 
length  discovered,  the  defence  of  the  pass  became  a  fruitless  attempt 
on  me  part  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  destruction, 
commanded  all  to  retire  but  300  of  his  countrymen.  His  motive  was 
to  eive  the  Persians  a  just  idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  foe  whom  they 
had  to  encounter.  He,  with  his  brave  Spartans,  were  all  cut  ofi"  to  a 
man,  480  A.  C.  A  monument,  erected  on  th^  spot,  bore  this  noble 
inscription,  written  by  Simonides :  O  stranger!  teU  itat  Lojceduemon^ 
that  we  died  hen  t»  o&edtence  to  her  laws. 

6.  The  Persians  poured  down  upon  Attica.  The  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  afler  conveying  their  women  and  children  to  the  islands  for 
security,  betook  themselves  to  their  fleet,  alnindonliig  the  city,  which 
the  Persians  pillaged  and  burnt  The  fieet  of  the  Greeks,  consisting 
of  380  sail,  was  attacked  in  the  straits  of  Salamis  by  that  of  the  Per- 
sians, amounting  to  1J200  ships.  Xerxes  himself  beheld  from  an  em- 
inence on  the  coast  the  total  discomfiture  of  his  squadron.  He  then 
fled  with  precipitation  across  the  Hellespont.  A  second  overthrow 
awaited  his  army  by  land :  for  Mardonkis,  at  the  head  of  300.000 
Persians,  was  totally  defeated  at  Platasaby  the  combined  army  ol  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians,  479  A.  C.  On  the  same  day  the 
Greeks  engaged  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Persian  fieet  at 
Mycale.  From  that  day  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at 
an  end :  and  his  inglorious  life  was  soon  after  terminated  by  assassina- 
tion«  rle  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Persia  by  his  son  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  464  A.  C. 

6.  At  this  time  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  was  at  its  highest 
elevation. '  The  common  danger  had  annihilated  all  pariial  jealousies 
between  the  states,  and  given  them  union  as  a  nation.  But  with  the 
cessation  of  danger  those  jealousies  recommended.  Sparta  meanly 
opposed  the  rebuilding  of  deserted  Athens.  Athens,  rising  again  into 
splendour,  saw  with  pleasure  the  depopulation  of  Sparta  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  hesitated  to  give  her  aid  in  that  juncture  of  calamity 
against  a  rebellion  of  her  slaves. 

7.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades.  afler  expelling  the  Persians  from 
Thrace,  attacked  and  destroyed  their  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia, 
and,  landing  his  troops,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  their  army  the 
same  day.  Supplanted  in  the  pubuc  favour  by  the  arts  of  his  rival 
Pericles,  he  suffered  a  temporary  exile,  to  return  only  with  higher 
popdarity,  and  to  signalize  nimseif  stiM  more  in  the  service  of  his 
ungrateful  country.  He  attacked  and  totally  destroyed  the  Persian 
fleet  of  300  sail,  and,  landing  in  Cilicia,  completedhis  triumph,  by 
defeating  300,000  Persians  under  Megabyzes,  460  A.  C.  Artaxerxes 
now  had  the  prudence  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  by  the 
Greeks,  on  terms  most  honourable  to  the  nation.  They  stiDulated 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  that  the  fleets  of 
Penia  should  not  approach  their  coasts  from  me  Euxine  to  the  ex. 
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treme  boundary  of  Pamphylisu  The  last  fifty  years  were  the  period 
of  the  highest  gloiy  of  the  Greeks;  and  they  owed  their  prosperity 
entirely  to  their  union.  The  peace  with  Persia,  dissolving  that  con- 
nexion, brought  back  the  jealousies  between  the  predomiDant  states, 
the  intestine  disorders  of  each,  and  the  national  weakness. 

8.  The  martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began  visibly  to  decline  in 
Athens.  An  acquaintance  with  Asia,  and  an  importation  oi  her 
wealth,  introduced  a  relish  for  Asiatic  manners  and  luxuries.  With 
the  Athenians,  however,  this  luxurious  spirit  was  under  the  guidance 
of  taste  and  genius.  It  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ^finer  arts ;  and 
the  age  of  Pericles,  though  the  national  elory  was  inits  wane,  is  ihe 
£ra  of  the  highest  intenud  splendour  and  magnificei^  of  Greece. 

SECTION  XIIL  ' 

AGE  OF  PERIQLES, 

1.  Refitbucs.  equally  with  monarchies,  are  generally  regulated 
by  a  single  will :  only,  in  the  former  there  is  a  more  firequent  change 
01  masters.  Pericles  ruled  Athens  with  little  less  than  arbitrary 
sway ;  and  Athens  pretended  at  ^is  time  to  the  command  of  Greece. 
She  held  the  allied  states  in  the  most  absolute  subjection,  and  lavished 
their  subsidies,  bestowed  for  the  national  defence,  in  magnificent 
buildings,  eames,  and  festivals,  for  her  own  citizens.  The  tributary 
states  loudly  complained,  but  durst  not  call  this  domineering  republic 
to  account ;  and  the  war  of  Peloponnesu^  dividing  the  nation  into 
two  great  parties,  bound  the  less  cities  to  the  strictest  subordination 
on  thepredominantpowers. 

2.  Toe  state  of  Corinth  had  been  included  in  the  last  treaty  be- 
tween Athens  and  ^arta.  The  Corinthians  waging  war  with  itie 
people  of  Corcyra,  an  ancient  colony  of  their  own,  both  parties  so- 
ficited  tlie  aid  of  Athens,  which  took  part  with  the  latter:  a  measure 
which  the  Corinthians  complained  of,  not  only  as  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty  with  Sparta,  but  as  a  breach  of  a  general  rule  of  the  national 
policy,  that  no  foreign  power  should  interterein  the  disputes  between 
a  colony  and  its  parent  state.  War  was  proclaimed  on  this  ground 
between  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  each  supported  by  its  respective 
alhes.  The  detail  of  the  war,  which  continued  for  twenty-eight 
years,  with  various  and  alternate  success,  is  to  be  found  in  Tnucyd- 
ides.  Pericles  died  before  its  termination ;  a  splendid  ornament  of 
his  country  J  but  a  corrupter  of  its  manners.  Alcibiades  ran  a  similar 
career,  witn  equal  talents,  equal  ambition,  and  still  less  purity  of 
moral  principle.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce  with  Sparta  he  inconsid- 
erately projected  the  conquest  of  Sicily ;  and.  failing  in  the  attempt, 
was,  on  nis  return  to  Athens,  condemned  to  aeath  lor  treason.  He 
hesitated  not  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  his  country,  by  selling 
his  services,  first  to  Sparta,  and  afterwards  to  Persia.  Finally,  he 
purchased  his  peace  with  his  country,  by  betraying  the  power 
which  protected  him.  and  returned  to  Athens  the  idol  of  a  populace 
as  versatile  as  worthless. 

3.  A  fatil  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  M^os  Potamos,  by  Ly- 
sander,  reduced  Athens  to  the  last  extremity;  ana  the  Lacedaemonians 
blockaded  the  city  bv  land  and  sea.  The  war  was  ended  by  the 
absolute  submission  of  the  Athenians,  who  agreed  to  demolish  their 
port,  to  limit  their  fleet  to  twelve  ships,  and  undertake  for  the  future 
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no  military  enterprise^  but  under  command  of  tlie  Lacedsmcmlans. 
405  A.  C. 

4.  To  the  same  L3^9ander,  who  terminated  the  Peloponnesian  war 
BO  gloriously  forLacedaemon,  history  ascribes  the  first  great  breach 
of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  the  introduction  of  gold  into 
that  republic  Lysander,  afler  the  reduction  of  Athens,  abolished 
the  popular  goyemment  in  that  state,  and  substituted  in  its  place 
thirty  tyrants,  whose  power  was  absolute.  The  most  eminent  of 
the  citizens  ffed  from  their  country ;  but  a  band  of  patriots,  headed 
by  Thrasybuluy,  attacked,  vanquished,  and  expelled  the  usurpers, 
and  once  more  Ire-established  the  democracy. 

5.  One  event,  which  happened  at  this  time,  reflected  more  disgrace 


on  the  Athenian  Ihime  thuu^^tional  humiliation :  this  was  the  per- 
secution aDdj^j|^*of^MHHi|ii(MKsonfer  who  was  himselt  the 
pattern  of  ev^^wti» which  he  taufnt  The  sophists,  whose  futile 
logic  he  deifiMkai^  exposed,  represented  him  as  an  enemy  to  the 
religion*  of  his  country,  because,  without  regard  to  the  popular  su- 
perstitions, he  led  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  belief  6f  a  future 
state  of  retribution.  He  made  his  defence  with  the  manly  fortitude  of 
conscious  innocence ;  but  in  vain :  his  judges  were  his  ^personal  ene* 
mies,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  poison*  397  A.  0.  (See  Sec* 
UonXXIII,§5.) 

6.  On  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  His  younger  brother  Cyrus 
formed  the  project  of  dethroning  him,  and  with  me  aid  of  13,000 
Greeks  engaged  him  near  Babylon,  but  was  defeated  and  slain ;  a 
just  reward  of  his  most  culpable  enterprise.  The  remainder  of  the 
Grecian  army,  to  the  amount  of  10,000,  under  the  command  of  Xen- 
ophon,  made  a  most  amazing  retreat,  traversing  a  hostile  countir  of 
1,600  miles  in  extent,  from  Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  Aen- 
oi^on  has  beautifully  written  the  history  of  this  expedition ;  but  has 
painted  the  character  of  Cyrus  in  too  flattering  colours,  and  without 
the  smallest  censure  of  his  criminal  ambition. 

7.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  had  taken  part  with  Cyrus.  Sparta 
was  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and  consequently  was  in- 
volved m  a  war  with  Persia.  Had  Athens  added  her  stren|;&,  the 
Greeks  might  have  once  more  defied  the  power  of  Asia;  but  jealousy 
kept  the  states  divided,* and  even  hostile  to  each  other;  and  the  gold 
of  Artaxerxes  excited  a  general  league  in  Greece  against  Laceda&- 
mon.  Agesilaus,  king  ot  Sparta,  sus&ined  for  a  time  the  honour  of 
his  counSy,  and  won  some  miportant  battles  in  Asia;  but  others  were 
lost  in  Greece ;  and  a  naval  defeat  near  Cnidos  utterly  destroved  the 
Lacedsmonian  fleet  Finally,  to  escape  total  destruction,  the  Spartans 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtainedf  it  by  the  sacrifice  to  Persia  of  all  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  387  A.  C.  Artaxerxes  further  demanded,  and  obtain- 
ed for  his  allies  the  Athenians,  the  islands  of  Scyros,  Lemnos.  and  Im- 
bros :  a  disgraceful  treaty;  a  mortLfymg  picture  of  the  humiliation  of 
the  Greeks. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THEBES. 

1.  Whii£  Athens  and  Sparta  were  thus  Tisihly  tending  to  decline, 
the  Theban  republic  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  rose  for  a  time 
to  a  degree  of  splendour  eclipsing  all  its  contemporary  states.  The 
republic  was  divided  by  &ction,  one  party  supporting  its  ancient  de- 
mocracy, and  the  other  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy. 
The  latter  courted  the  aid  of  ue  Spartans,  who  embraced  that  occa- 
sion to  take  possession  of  the  citadel  Four  hundred  of  the  exiled 
Thebans  fled  for  protection  to  Athens.  Among  these  was  Pelopidas, 
who  planned  and  accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  countxy.  Dis- 
euising  himself  and  twelve  of  his  friends  as  peasants^  he  entered 
Thebeis  in  the  evening,  and  joining  a  patriotic  party  of  the  citizens, 
they  surprised  the  heads  of  the  usurpation  amid  the  tumult  of  a  feast, 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  Epazninondas,  the  friend  of  Pelopidas, 
shared  with  him  in  the  glory  or  this  enterprise ;  and  attacking,  with 
the  aid  of  5,000  Athenians,  the  .Lacedaemonian  garrison,  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  the  Theban  territory. 

2.  A  war  necessarily  ensued  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which 
the  former  had  the  aid  of  Athens.  This,  however,  was  but  for  a  sea- 
son. Thebes  singl^r  opposed  the  power  of  Sparia,  and  the  league  of 
Greece :  but  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  her  generals.  The 
latter,  amidst  a  career  of  glory,  perished  in  an  expedition  againsft 
the  tyrant  of  Pheraea.  Exnoninondas,  triumphant  at  Leuctra  and  iMlan- 
tinea,  fell  in.that  last  engagement,  and  with  him  expired  the  glory  of 
his  country,  363  A.  C.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  humbled  at  the  battle 
ofli^tinea.  Thebes  was  victorious ;  out  she  was  undone  by  the  death 
of  Epaminondas.  All  parties  were  tired  of  the  war ;  and  Artazerxes, 
more  powerful  among  those  infatuated  states  than  in  his  own  domin- 

•lons,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  stipulated  that  each 
power  should  retain  what  it  possessed ;  and  that  the  leas  states,  now 
oree  from  the  yoke  of  the  greater,  should  remain  so. 


SECTION  XV. 

PHILIP  OF  MACEDON. 

1.  Greece  was  now  in  the  most  abject  situation.  The  spult  of 
patriotism  appeared  utteriy  extinct^  and  military  glory  at  an  end. 
Athens  seemed  to  have  lost  all  ambition ;  the  pleasures  of  luxury  had 
entirely  supplanted  heroic  virtue ;  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  and 
comedians,  were  now  the  only  ^at  men  of  Attica.  Sparta,  no  less 
changed  frt>m  the  simplicity  of  its  ancient  manners,  and  its  power 
abridged  by  the  new  independency  of  the  states  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  in  no  capacity  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  its  former  greatness.  In 
tills  situation  Phihp  of  Macedon  formed  the  ambitious  prcrject  Ofbring- 
ing  under  his  dominion  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  He  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  popular  choice,  in 
violation  of  the  natural  right  of  the  nearer  heiis  to  the  crown;  and 
he  seemed  his  power  by  the  success  of  his  arms  against  the  lUyrians, 
Pasonians,  and  Athenians,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  hb  competitors. 
Uniting  to  great  military  talents  the  most  consummate  artifice  and  ad- 
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dress,  he  had  his  pensionaries  in  all  the  states  of  Greece,  who  direct- 
ed to  his  advantage  every  public  measure.  The  miserable  pohcj 
of  these  states,  embroiled  in  perpetual  quarrels,  co-operated  with  fan 
designs.  A  sacrilegious  attempt  of  the  Phocians  to  plunder  the  tem>- 
ple  of  Delphos  excited  the  tacred  ivor,  in  which  almost  all  the  repub- 
lics took  a  part  Philip's  aid  being  courted  by  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  he  hegBn  hostilities  by  invading  Phocis,  the  key  to  the 
territory  of  Attica.  .£schine&  the  orator,  bribed  to  his  interest,  at- 
tempted to  quiet  the  alarms  of  the  Athenians,  by  ascribing  to  Philip 
a  design  only  of  punishing  sacrilege,  and  vindicating  the  cause  of 
Apollo.  Demosthenes,  with  true  patriotism,  exposed  -the  artful  de- 
si^  of  the  invader,  and  with  the  most  animated  eloquence  roused 
his  countiymen  to  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  preservation  of  their  nat- 
ural liberties.  But  the  event  was  unsuccesstuL  The  battle  of  Che- 
ronsBa,  fought  337  A.  C.,  decided  the  fete  of  Greece,  and  subjected  all 
the  states  to  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Macedon.  But  it  was  not 
his  policy  to  treat  them  as  a  conquer^  people.  They  retained  their 
separate  and  independent  governments,  while  he  controlled  and  direct- 
ed  all  the  national  measures.  Convoking  a  general  council  of  the  states, 
Philip  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  nation; 
and  lie  laid  before  them  his  project  for  the  conquest  of  Persia,  ap* 
pointing  each  republic  to  furnish  its  proportional  subsidies.  On  the 
eve  of  this  great  enterprise  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias.  a 
captain  of  his  guards,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury^  336  A.  C.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  death  of  Plulip,  meanly  expresseci  the  most  tumul- 
tuous joy,  in  the  hope  of  a  recovery  of  their  liberty ;  but  this  vision- 
ary prospect  was  never  realized.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  gone ; 
and  m  their  sulisequent  revolutions  they  only  changed  their  miiters. 

SECTION  XVI. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  AtEXANDESi,  the  son  of  Philip,  succeeded  at  the  agepf  twenty  to 
the  throne  of  Macedon,  and,  after  a  few  successful  battles  against  the 
revolted  states,  to  the  comniiand  of  Greece.  Assembling  the  deputies 
of  the  nation  at  Corinth,  he  communicated  to  them  his  resolution  of 
prosecuting  the  designs  of  his  father  for  the  conquest  of  Persia. 

2.  With  an  army  of  30.000  foot,  and  5.000  horse,  the  sum  of  70  tal- 
ents, and  provisions  only  for  a  sinele  month,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
and  in  traversing  Phrygia  visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Darius  Co- 
domanus,  resolved  to  crush  at  once  this  inconsiderate  youthy  met  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  with  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse. 
The  Greeks  swam  the  river,  their  king  leading  the  van,  and,  attack- 
ing the  astonished  Persians^fl  ^,000  dead  upon  the  field,  and  put  to 
^ht  their  whole  armv*  Drawing  from  his  first  success  a  presage 
oi  continued  victory,  Alexander  now  sent  home  his  fleet,  leaving  to 
his  army  the  sole  altemative,  that  they  must  subdue  Asia  or  perish. 
Prosecuting  their  course  for  some  time  without  resistance,  the  GreekB 
were  attacked  by  the  Persians  in  a  narrow  valley  of  Cilicia,  near  the 
town  of  Issus.  The  Persian  host  amounted  to  400,000 ;  but  their  sit- 
uation was  such  that  only  a  small  part  could  come  into  action,  and 
they  were  defeated  with  prodigious  aUnghter.  The  loss  of  the  Per- 
sians in  this  battle  was  110,000 ;  that  of  the  Greeks  (accordmg  to  Q^ 
Cortius)  only  4&Qb' 
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S.  The  hntoi^  of  Alexander  by,  Quintas  Curtius,  though  a  most 
eieeant  composition,  is  extremely  suspicious  on  the  score  of  authen- 
tic mformation.    Airian  is  the  b^t  authority. 

4.  The  generosity  of  Alexander  was  displayed  after  the  battle  of 
Issus.  in  his  attention  to  his  noble  prisoners,  the  mother,  the  wife. 
and  family  of  Darius,  To  the  credit  of  Alexander  it  must  be  ownea 
that  humanity,  however  overpowered^  and  at  times  extinguished  by 
his  passions,  certainly  formed  a  part  of  his  natural  character. 

5.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issus  was  the  submission  of 
all  Syria.  Damascus,  where  Darius  had  deposited  his  cliief  treasures, 
was  betrayed  and  given  up  by  its  governor.  The  Phoenicians  were 
pleased  to  see  themselves  thus  avenged  for  the  oppression  which  they 
had  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  Persia. 

6.  Alexander  had  hitherto  borne  his  good  fortune  with  moderation. 
Felix^  says  Curtius,  ii  hoc  coTUmerUia  Ud  uUvmun  viUspeneverarepot" 
uuset ;  ftd  nondum  Fortima  se  animo  ejus  infuderaL*  He  directed  his 
course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired  admittance  to  perform  a  sacrifice 
to  Hercules.  The  Tyrians  shut  their  gat^s,  and  maintained  ibr  seven 
months  a  noble  defence.  The  city  wiis  at  length  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  victor  glutted  his  revenge  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  8,000 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  fete  of  Gaza,  gloriously  defended  by  Betis,  was 
equaUy  deplorable  to  its  citizens,  and  more  disgraceful  to  the  con- 
queror. Ten  thousand  of  the  former  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  its 
brave  defender  dragged  at  the  w[heels  of  the  victor's  chariot:  Glori- 
wUe  rege^  AcfuUtm^  a  quo  genius  ipte  deduceret^  inntakan  se  esse,  pcena 
in  ko8iem  capiendo.^    Ourtius. 

7.  The  tuking  of  Gaza  opened  Egypt  to  Alexander,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  without  opposition.  The  course  he  now  pursued 
demonstrated  that  in  his  conquests  he  followed  no  determined  plan. 
Amidst  the  most  incredible  fatigues,  he  led  his  army  through  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  to  visit  the  temple  of  his  father,  JupiUr  Ainawn,  On 
his  return  he  bulit  Alexandria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  afterwards  the 
capital  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in 
the  world.  Twenty  other  cities  of  the  same  name  were  reared  by 
him  in  the  course  of  his  conquests.  It  is  such  works  as  these  that 
justly  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the  epithet  of  Great.  By  rearing 
in  the  midst  of  deserts  those  nurseries  of  population  and  of  industry, 
he  repaired  the  waste  and  havoc  of  his  conquests.  Except  for  those 
monuments  of  his  glory,  he  would  have'  merited  no  other  epithet 
than  that  assigned  him  b^  the  brahmins  of  India,  Tht  Mighty  Murderer, 

8.  Returning  ft'om  Egypt,  Alexander  traversed  Assyria,  and  was 
met  at  Arbela  by  Darius,  at  the  head  of  700,000  men.  The  Persian 
had  proffered  peace,  consenting  to  yield  the  whole  country  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont,  to  ^ive  Alexander  his  daughter  ib  mar- 
riage, and  the  immense  sum  ot  10,000  talents.  But  these  terms 
were  haughtily  rejected,  andpeace  offered  only  upon  the  unqualified 
submission  of  his  enemy.  -  Tne  Persians  were  defeated  at  Arbela, 
with  the  loss  of  300,000  mei^  Darius  fled  from  province  to  province. 
At  length  betrayed  bv  BessA,*one  of  ius  own  satraps,  he  was  cruelly 
murdered;  and  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  206 
years  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  great,  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
330  A.  C.  • 

*  Happy  if  he  could  have  persevered  in  this  temperance  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  but  Fortune  had  not  yet  poisoned  his  mind. 

t  The  king  boasting  that  he  imitated  Achilles,  from  whom  he  supposed 
tuniieU'  descended,  in  the  infliction  of  this  pontshment  npon  his  enemy. 
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9.  Alexander  now  projeeted  the  cooquest  of  India,  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  the  gods  had  decreed  him  the  sovereignty  or  the  whole  hab* 
itable  globe.  He  pebetrated  to  the  Ganges^  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  ocean,  if  the  spirit  of  his  army  had  kept  pace 
with  his  ambition.  But  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  to  their  toils,  refin- 
ed to  proceed.  He  returned  to  the  Indus,  whence  sending  round  his 
fleet  to  the  Persian  gulf  under  Nearchus,  he  marched  his  army 
across  the  desert  to  Persepolls. 

10.  Indignant  that  he  had  found  a  limit  to  his  conquests,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  every  excess  of  luxury  and  debauchery.  The  arrogance 
of  his  nature,  and  the  ardour  of  bis  passions,  heightened  by  continual 
intemperance,  broke  out  into  the  most  outrageous  excesses  of  cruelty, 
for  wnich,  in  the  few  intervals  of  sober  reflection,  bis  ingenuous 
mind  sufiered  the  keenest  remorse.  From  Persepoiis  he  returned 
to  Babylon,  and  there  died  in  a  fit  of  debauch,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  324  A.  C. 

11.  Of  the  character  of  Alexander  the  most  opposite  and  contra- 
dictory estimates  have  been  formed.  While  by  some  he  is  esteemed 
nothing  better  than  a  fortunate  madman,  he  is  by  others  celelnrated 
for  the  grandeur,  wisdom,  and  solidity  of  his  political  views.  Truth 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  extreme  censure  or  applause.  We  may  al- 
low to  Alexander  the  spirit  and  the  talents  of  a  great  military  genius, 
without  combining  with  these  the  sober  plans  of  a  Brofound  poMcian. 
In  a  moral  view  of  his  charapter,  we  see  an  excellent  and  mgenuous 
nature  corrupted  at  length  by  an  unvarying  current  of  success^  and  a 
fitriking  example  of  the  latal  violence  of  the  passions,  when  enunence 
of  fortune  removes  all  restraint,  and  flattery  stimulates  to  their  uor 
controlled  indulgence. 


SECTION  XVIL 

SUCCESSORS  OF  ALEXANDER* 

1.  Alexander,  on  his  death-bed,  named  no  successor,  but  eave  his 
ring  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his  officers.  When  his  courtiers  a£ed  him 
to  whom  he  wished  the  empire  to  devolve  upon  his  death,  he  replied, 
*'  To  the  most  worthy ;"  and  he  is  said  to  have  added,  that  he  fore- 
saw this  legacy  would  prepare  for  him  very  extraordinary  funeral 
rites ;  a  prediction  which  was  fully  verified. 

2.  Perdiccas,  sensible  that  his  n^tensions  would  not  justify  a  di- 
rect assumption  of  the  govemmenfof  this  vast  empire,  brought  about 
a  division  of  the  whole  among  thir|y-three  of  the  principal  ofiicers; 
and  trusting  to  their  inevitable  dissensions,  he  proposed  by  that  means 
to  reduce  ail  of  them  under  his  own  aih^ority.  Hence  arose  a  series 
of  wars  and  intrigues,  of  which  the  dets^l  is  barren  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  useful  imbrmation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  their  conse- 
quence was  a  total  extirpation  of  the  fajjgly  of  Alexander,  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  empire  into  four  gi^  monarchies,  the  shares  of 
rtolemv«  Lysimachus.  Cassander,  and  Seleucus.  Of  these  the  most 
powerful  were  that  of  Syria  under  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  and 
that  of  Egypt  the  Ptol^Ki^s. 

^  We  cannot  (says  Condillac)  fix  our  attention  on  the  history  of 
the  successors  of^  Alexander,  flioush  a  great  theatre  is  opened  to  our 
▼iew,  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  multiplied  catastrophes.  A  picture  is 
•ften  displeasing  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  greatness.    We 
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lose  the  connexion  of  its  parts,  because  the  eye  cannot  take  them  in 
at  once.  Still  lees  will  a  krge  picture  give  us  pleasure,  if  every  part 
of  it  presents  a  different  scene^  each  unconnected  with  the  other.^ 
Such  IS  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 


SECTION  XVHL  '/^ 


FALL  AND  CONQUEST  OF  GREECE. 

1.  Nor  is' the  history  of  Greece  from  the  period  of  the  death  of  Al- 
exander any  longer  an  interesting  or  pleasing  object  of  contemplation. 
Demosthenes  once  more  made  a  noble  attempt  to  vindicate  the  nation- 
al freedom,  and  to  rouse  his  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  Macedon.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  pacific  counsels  of 
Phocion  suited  better  the  languid  spirit  of  this  once  illustrious  people. 

2.  The  history  of  the  different  republics  present  from  this  tune 
nothing  but  a  diseusting  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions ;  with  the 
exception  only  of  that  last  effort  made  by  the  Achaean  states  to  re- 
vive the  expiring  liberty  of  their  country.  The  republic  of  Achaia 
was  a  league  of  a  few  ot  the  smaller  states  to  vindicate  their  freedom 
against  Uie  domineering  spirit  of  the  greater.  They  committed  the 
government  of  the  lea|^ue  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  with  the  title  of  prae- 
tor, a  young  man  of  high  ambition,  who  immediately  conceived  the 
more  extensive  project  of  rescuing  the  whole  of  Greece  from  the 
dominion  of  Macedon.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  greater  states  render- 
ed this  scheme  abortive.    Sparta  refused  to  arrange  itself  under  the 

guidance,  of  the  praetor  of  Acnaia :  and  Aratus,  forgetting  his  patriotic 
esigns^  sought  onhr  now  to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  the  Lace- 
daemomans.  For  this  purpose,  with  the  most  inconsistent  policy,  he 
courted  the  aid  even  of  the  Macedonians :  the  very  tyrants  who  nad 
enslaved  his  country. 

3.  The  period  was  now  come  for  the  intervention  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  was  to  reduce  all  under  its  wide-spreading  dominion. 
The  Ronmns  were  at  this  time  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  contem- 
porary nations.  The  people  of  Etolia,  attacked  by  the  Macedonians, 
with  a  rash  policy  besou|nt  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  who.  eager  to 
add  to  their  donunion  this  devoted  country,  cheerfully  oneyed  the 
summons,  and  speedily  accomplished  the  reduction  of  Macedonia. 
Perseus,  its  last  severely,  was  led  captive  to  Rome,  and  graced  the 
triumph  of  Paulus  ^milius,  167  A.  C.  From  that  peri^  the  Ro- 
mans were  hastily  advancing  to  the  dominion  of  all  Greece ;  a  prog- 
ress in  which  their  art  was  more  conspicuous  than  their  virtue. 
They  gained  their  end  by  fostering  dissensions  between  the  states, 
whJKUi  they  directed  to  their  own  advantage,  corrupting  tlieir  princi- 
pal citizens,  and  using,  in  fine,  every  art  of  tiie  most  insidious  policy. 
A  pretext  was  only  wanting  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and  this  was 
furnished  bv  the  Achaean  states,  who  insulted  the  deputies  of  imperi- 
al Rome.  This  drew  on  them  at  once  the  resentment  of  the  Romans. 
Metellus  marched  his  legions  into  Greece,  gave  them  battle,  and  en- 
tirely defeated  them.  Mummius  the  consul  terminated  the  work, 
and  made  an  easv  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Greece^  which  from  that 
period  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  1 46  A.  C 

4.  Rome  had  acquired  from  her  conquests  a  flood  of  wealth,  and 
began  now  to  manliest  a  taste  for  luxury,  and  a  spirit  of  refinement 
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In  these  points  Greece  was  to  its  conquerors  an  inslnicter  and  « 
model : 

Gnecia  capta  fenim  victorem  cepit,  et  artei 
Intolit  agresti  Latio.* 

Hence,  eyen  though  vad^uished,  it  was  regarded  with  a  species  of 
respect  by  its  ruder  masters. 


SECTION  XIX. 

POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS  ARISING  FROM  THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  STATES  OF  GREECE. 

1.  The  revolutioDS  which  the  states  of  Greece  underwent,  and  the 
situations  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  their  connexion  and  differ* 
ences  with  each  other,  and  their  wars  with  foreign  nations,  were  so 
various,  that  their  history  is  a  school  of  instruction  in  political  science. 
The  surest  test  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  abstract  principles  of  pol- 
itics, is  their  application  to  actual  experience  and  to  the  history  of 
nations. 

2.  The  oppression  which  the  states  of  Greece  suffered  under  their 
ancient  despots,  who  were  subject  to  no  constitutional  control,  was  a 
most  justifiable  motive  for  their  establishing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  promised  them  the  enjoyment  of  greater  political  free- 
dom. We  believe  too  that  those  new  forms  of  government  were  fram- 
ed by  their  virtuous  lejgislators  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  But 
as  to  the  real  merits  oflhose  political  iabrics,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  very  far  from  corresponding  in  practice  witii  what  was  expect- 
ed from  them  in  theorv.  We  seek  in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of 
Athens  or  Lacedsmon,  for  the  beautiful  idea  of  a  well-ordered  common- 
wealth. The  revolutions  of  government  which  they  were  ever  ex- 
jjeriencing,  the  eternal  factions  with  which  they  were  embroiled, 
plainly  demonstrate  that  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  structure  of 
the  machine,  wliich  precluded  the  possibility  of  regidar  motion.  The 
condition  of  the  people  under  those  government  was  such  as  par- 
took more  of  servitude  and  oppression,  than  that  of  the  subjects  ofthe 
most  despotic  monarchies.  The  slaves  formed  the  actual  maiority  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  the  states  of  Greece.  To  these  the  tree  citi- 
zens were  rigorous  bond-masters.  Bondage  being  a  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  debts  even  by  freemen,  a  great  proportion  of  these 
was  subject  to  the  tyrannical  control  otflieir  fellow-citizens.  Nor 
were  the  richer  classes  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  independence. 
They  were  perpetually  divided  into  factions,  which  seivilely  ranked 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  contending  chieis  of  the  repub- 
lic. Those  parties  were  kept  together  solely  by  corruption.  The 
whole  was  therefore  a  system  of  servility  and  debasement  of  spirit, 
which  left  nothing  of  a  free  or  ingenuous  nature  in  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, nor  any  thing  that  could  furnish  encomium  to  a  real  ad?o* 
cate  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Such  was  the  condition  ofthe  chief  republics  of  antiquity.  Their 
governments  promised  in  theory,  what  they  never  conterted  in  prao" 
ticei  the  political  happiness  ofthe  citizens. 

*  For  conquered  Greece  subdued  her  conquering  foe, 
And  taug^ht  rude  Rome,  the  arts  of  peace  to  know* 
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S.  ^  b  democracy  (says  Dr.  Fer^osBon)  men  most  love  eqnafity ; 
flieymust  respect  the  nghts  of  their  fellow-citizens;  they  must  be 
satisfied  with  that  degree  of  consideiatioQ  which  they  can  procure  by 
their  abilities  ^riy  measured  against  those  of  an  opponmt;  they 
must  labour  for  the  public  without  hope  of  profit ;  they  most  reject 
every  attempt  to  create  a  nersonal  dependance.^  This  is  the  picture 
of  a  republic  in  theory.  If  we  reverse  this  picture  in  every  single 
particular,  and  take  its  direct  opposite,  we  shall  have  the  true  por- 
trait of  a  republican  government  m  practice. 

4.  It  is  the  fundamental  theory  of  Montesqmeu^s  Spirit  cf  Lawtj 
that  the  three  distinct  forms  of  government,  the  monarchical,  despot- 
ical,  and  republican,  are  influenced  by  the  three  separate  principles 
of  honour,  Tear,  and  virtue ;  and  tms  theory  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  author  builds  a  great  part*of  his  political  doctrines.  That 
each  of  these  principles  is  exclusively  essential  to  its  respective  form 
<^  government,  but  unnecessary  and  even  prcijudicial  in  the  others,  is  a 
position  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  truth.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment can  subsist  where  eveij  one  of  those  fffinciples  has  not  its 
operation.  The  admission  ot  such  a  theory  leads  to  the  most  mis- 
chievous conclusions ;  as,  for  example^  that  in  monarchies  the  state 
dispenses  witi^  virtue  in  its  officers  and  magistrates;  that  public 
employments  ought  to  be  venal;  and  that  crimes,  if  kept  secret,  are 
of  no  consequence. 

5.  It  is  only  ui  the  infant  periods  of  the  Grecian  history  that  we 
are  to  look  for  those  splendid  examples  of  patriotism  and  heroic  vir- 
tue, which  the  ardent  mind  of  uncorruptea  youth  will  ever  delight 
to  contemplate.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  which  strikes 
ns  on  comparing  the  latter  with  the  more  early  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks,  is  the  total  change  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  tibe 
people.  The  ardour  of  patriotism,  the  thirst  of  military  glory,  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty,  decline  with  the  rising  grandeur  and  opulence 
of  the  nation,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  anotfer  species,  and  &r  k«8 
worthy  in  its  aim.  succeeds :  an  admiration  of  the  fine  arts,  a  violent 
TOission  for  the  oogects  of  taste,  and  for  the  refinements  of  luxury. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  Greece  in  the  light  In  which,  after  the  loss 
of  its  liberty,  it  still  continued  to  attract  the  admiration  of  other  na- 
tions. 

SECTION  XX. 

STATE  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  GREECE 

1.  It  is  not  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  useful  and  necessaiy  arts  of  life.  In  agricul- 
ture, manui&ctures,  commerce,  they  never  were  greatly  distinguish- 
ed. But  in  those  which  are  termed  the  fine  arts,  Greece  surpassed 
all  the  contemporary  nations.  The  monuments  of  those  which  yet 
remain  are  the  models  of  imitation,  and  the  confessed  standard  of 
excellence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  modem 
times. 

2.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  the  active  spirit  of  the  Athenians, 
which  would  have  otherwise  languished  for  want  of  an  object,  taking 
a  new  direction  from  Inxnry,  displayed  itself  signally  in  au  the  worica 
of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  administration  of  Fencles  was  the  sera 
of  luxury  and  splendour.  The  arts  broke  out  at  once  with  surpris- 
ing lustre;  and  ardiitectore,  sculpture,  and  painting,  were  carried 
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to  the  sominit  of  peifectioD.  This  golden  aee  of  the  arts  in  Greece 
endured  for  about  a  century,  till  alter  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
great 

3.  The  Greeks  were  the  parents  of  that  system  of  architecture 
which  is  universallY  aUowed  to  be  the  most  perfect. 

The  Greek  architecture  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders:  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  Corinthian. 

The  Doric  has  a  masculine  grandeur,  and  a  superior  air  of  strength 
to  both  the  others.  It  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  works  of  gi-eat 
magnitude,  and  of  a  sublime  character.  The  character  of  sublimity 
is  essentially  connected  with  chasteness  and  simplicity.  Of  tliis  or- 
der is  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after  the  bat-> 
tie  of  Alarathon.  and  at  this  day  almost  entire. 

The  Ionic  oraer  is  light  and  etegant    The  former  has  a  masculine 
grandeur;  the  latter  a  feminine  elegance.     The  Ionic  is  likewise- 
simple :  for  simplicity  is  an  essential  requisite  in  true  beauty.    Of 
this  order  were  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  temple  of  the 
Delnhic  oracle,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  at-£phesus. 

The  Corinthian  marks  an  age  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  when 
pomp  and  splendour  had  become  the  predominant  passion,  but  hud  not 

Set  extinguished  the  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful.   It  attempts 
lerefore  a  union  of  all  tbese  characters,  but  satisdes  not  the  chasten* 
ed  judgment,  and  pleases  only  a  corrupted  taste. 


-"  First  unadorned, 


'^  And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose  ; 

*^  The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 

^^  Her  airy  pillar  heaved  i  luxiu'iant  last 

^  The  rich  Corihthiaa  spread  her  wanton  wreath.^' 

THOMPsoiir^a  Liberty^  Pari  f . 

4.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders  are  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Etruscan  architecture  appears  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  the 
Grecian,  but  to  have  possessed  an  inferior  degree  of  eleeance.  The 
Trajan  column  at  Rome  is  of  this  order;  less  remarkble  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions  than  for  the  admirable  sculpture  which 
decorates  it.  The  Composite  order  is  what  its  name  implies ;  it  shows 
that  the  Greeks  had  in  the  three  original  orders  exhausted  all  the 
principles  of  grandeur  and  beauty ;  and  that  it  was  not  po^ible  to 
frame  a  fourth,  except  by  combining  the  former. 

5.  The  Gothic  architecture  offers  no  contradiction  to  these  obser- 
vations. The  effect  which  it  produces  cannot  be  altogether  account- 
ed for  from  the  rules  of  symmetry  or  harmony  in  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  several  parts;  but  depends  on  a  certain  idea  of  vastness, 
gloominess,  and  solemnity,  whicn  are  powerful  ingredients  in  the 
sublime. 

6.  Sculpture  was  brought  bv  the  Greeks  to  as  high  perfection  as 
architecture.  The  remaias  of  Grecian  sculpture  are  at  this  day  the 
most  perfect  models  of  the  art ;  and  the  modem  artists  have  no  means 
of  attaining  to  excellence  so  certain,  as  the  study  of  those  great  mas- 
ter-pieces. 

7.  llie  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture  may  periiaps  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  from  their  having  the  human  figure  often  before 
their  eyes  quite  naked,  and  in  all  its  various  attitudes,  both  in  the 
paUalra^  and  in  the  public  games.  The  antique  statues  have  there- 
»re  a  grandeur  united  with  perfect  simplicity,  because  the  attitude  is 
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aot  the  result  of  an  artificial  dispoeitioD  of  the  figpre,  as  in  the  mod- 
em academies,  but  is  nature  unconstrained.  Thus,  in  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  when  we  observe  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
visible  failure  of  strength  and  life,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nature  was 
the  sculptor's  immediate  model  of  imitation.* 

8.  And  this  nature  was  in  reality  superior  to  what  we  now  see  in 
the  ordinary  race  of  men.  The  constant  practice  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises |ave  a  finer  conformation  of  body  than  what  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  vitiated  pupils  of  modem  effeminacy,  the  artificial  children  of 
modem  fashion. 

9.  A  secondary  cause  of  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  of 
design,  was  their  theology,  which  furnished  an  ample  exercise  for 
the  genius  of  the  sculntor  and  painter. 

10.  We  must  speak  with  more  diffidence  of  the  ability  of  the 
Greeks  in  painting,  than  we  do  of  their  superiority  in  sculpture ;  be- 
cause the  existing  specimens  of  the  former  are  extremely  rare«  and 
the  ])ieces  which  are  preserved  are  probably  not  the  most  excellent 
But  in  the  want  of  actual  evidence  we  have  every  presumption  that 
the  Greeks  had  attained  to  equal  perfection  in  the  art  of  painting  and 
in  sculpture ;  for  if  we  find  the  judgment  given  by  ancient  writers  of 
their  excellence  in  sculpture  confirmed  by  the  universal  assent  of  the 
best  critics  among  the  modems,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  an 
equal  rectitude  in  the  judgment  which  the  same  ancient  writers  have 
pronounced  upon  their  paintings.  If  Pliny  is  rieht  in  his  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  those  statues  which  yet  remain,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
and  the  Laocoon  of  Aeesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  nis  taste  to  be  less  just  when  he  celeorates  the 
merits,  and  critically  characterizes  the  different  manners  of  Zeuxis, 
Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Prbtogenes,  and  Timanthes,  whose  works  have 
perished. 

11.  The  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  the  Sepul- 
chmm  Nasonianum  at  Rome,  were  probably  the  wonk  of  Greek 
artists  ;  for  the  Romans  were  never  eminent  in  any  of  the  arts  de- 
pendent on  design.  These  paintings  exhibit  great  knowledge  of 
proportions,  and  of  the  chiaro-oscuro  (  but  betray  an  ignorance  of 
the  rule^  of  perspective. 

12.  The  music  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  very  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  modems. 

13.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fine  aits  extended  its 
effects  to  the  revolutions  of  their  states,  and  influenced  their  fiite  as  a 
nation. 


SECTION  XXL 

OF  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

1.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  reduced  the  athletic  exercises 
to  a  system,  and  considered  them  as  an  o^ect  of  general  attention  and 
importance.  The  Panathenaean,  and  afterward  the  Olympic,  the 
Pvthian,  Nemasan,  and  Isthmian  games,  were  under  the  regulation 
M  the  kws.  They  contributed  essentially  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
nation ;  and,  while  they  cherished  martial  ardour,  and  promoted  bar- 

^  CrtiUat  vulneraiym  deiUienieni  fecit j  ex  quo  possii  inteUigi  qutmium 
tesiet  animi.  Plin.  lib.  36.  Cm^plaa  has  represented  a  wounded  maak 
hunting,  from  which  we  may  perceiv^how  much  life  still  remains. 
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dineM  and  agflitf  of  body,  they  cultivated  likewte  urbanity  and  po- 
liteneis. 

2.  The  games  of  Greece  were  not  confined  to  gymnastic  or  athlet' 
ic  exercisee.  Tliey  encouraged  competitions  in  genius  and  learning. 
They  were  the  resort  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers. 

3.  In  all  nations,  poetry  is  of  greater  antiquij^  than  prose  composi- 
tion. The  earliest  prose  writers  in  Greece,  rherecydes  of  Scyros, 
and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  were  350  years  posterior  to  Homer.  Any 
remains  of  the  more  ancient  poets,  as  Lraus,  Ornheus,  &c.,  are  ex« 
tremely  suspicious.  Homer  is  generally  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  w1  A,  C. :  to  have  followed  the  occupation  of  a  wandering 
minstrel,  and  to  have  comi>06ed  his  poems  m  detached  fraements, 
and  sepsirate  balbids.  and  episodes.  Pteistratus,  about  540  A.  U.,  em- 
ployed some  leamea  men  to  collect  and  methodize  these  fragments ; 
and  to  this  we  owe  the  complete  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
The  distinguishing  merits  of  Homer  are,  his  {M^found  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  fiiithful  and  minute  description  of  ancient  man- 
ners, his  genius  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  poetical  numbers.  His  fidelity  as  a  historian  has  been  questioned ; 
but  the  great  outlines  of  his  narrative  are  probably  authentic. 

4.  Hesiod  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Homer:  we  should  be 
little  sensible  of  his  merits,  if  they  were  not  seen  through  the  medi- 
um of  an  immense  antiquity.  The  poem  of  the  Works  and.  Dbjb 
contains  some  judicious  precepts  of  agriculture.  The  Theogony  is 
an  obscure  history  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  formation  of  the 
universe. 

5.  About  two  centuries  afler  Homer  and  Hesiod,  flourished  Archi- 
lochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse :  Terpandter,  equally  eminent 
as  a  poet  and  a  musician;  Saopho,  of  whose  composition  we  have 
two  exquisite  odes;  Alcaeus  ana  Simonides,  of  whom  there  are  some 
fine  fragments ;  and  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  who  have  left  enough  to 
allow  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  merits. 

6.  Pindar  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  the  chief  of  the  lyric  poets. 
He  possesses  unbounded  fancy,  and  great  sublimity  of  imagery ;  but 
his  digressions  are  so  rapid  and  so  frcquenL  that  we  cannot  discover 
the  chain  of  thought ;  and  his  expression  is  allowed,  even  by  Longinus, 
to  be  often  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

7.  Anacreon  is  a  great  contrast  to  Pindar.  His  fency  suggests  only 
familiar  and  luxurious  pictures.  He  has  no  comprehension  of  the 
sublime,  but  contents  hmiself  with  the  easy,  the  graceful,  and  the 
wanton.  His  morality  is  loose,  and  bis  sentiments  little  else  than  the 
efiusions  of  a  voluptuary. 

8.  The  collection  termed  Anthoiogia^  which  conststs  chiefly  of  an- 
cient epigrams,  contains  many  valuable  specimens  of  the  taste  and 
poetical  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  and  contributes  materially  to  the  illus- 
tration of  their  manners.  The  best  of  the  modem  epigrams  may  be 
traced  to  tiiis  source. 

9.  The  sera  of  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  Greeks 
is  about  590  A.  C.  Thespis  was  contemporary  with  Solon.  Within 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  Greek  drama  was  carried  to  its  high- 
est perfection,  for  iEschylus  died  456  A.  C.  .£schylu8  wrote  sixty- 
six  tragedies ;  for  thirteen  of  which  he  gained  the  mi  prize  of  dra- 
matic  poetry  at  the  Olympic  games.  Luce  Shakspeare,  lus  genius  is 
■ublime,  and  his  imagination  unbounded.  He  dis&ined  regulari^  of 
plan,  and  aU  artificial  restriction  |rt»ut  unfortunately  he  disdamed 
likewiBe  the  restraints  of  decencj^ind  of  good  moralk 
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10.  Eiiri|ttde8  and  Sophocles  flourished  about  fifty  years  after 
jSschylua.  Euripides  is  mostmasteriy  io  painting  the  passion  of  love, 
both  in  its  tenderest  emotions  and  in  its  most  violent  paroxysms:  yet 
the  characters  of  his  women  demonstrate  that  he  had  no  sreat  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  the  sex.  Longhius  does  not  rate  liigh  his  talent  for 
the  sublime.  But  he  possessed  a  much  superior  excellence :  his  verses, 
with  great  eloquence  and  harmony,  breathe  the  most  admirable  mo- 
rality. There  remain  twenty  tragedies  of  Euripides;  and  of  these, 
the  Medea  is  deemed  the  best. 

11.  Sophocles  shared  with  Euripides  the  palm  of  dramatic  poetnr ; 
and  is  judged  to  have  surpassed  him  in  the  grand  and  the  sublime.  Of 
120  tragedies  which  he  composed,  only  seven  remain.  They  display 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  aeeneral  chastity  and 
simplicity  of  expression^  which  gave  the  greater  force  to  the  occasional 
strokes  of  the  sublime.  The  Oedipus  of  Sophocles  is  esteemed  the 
most  perfect  production  of  the  Greek  stage. 

12.  The  Greek  comedy  is  divided  into  the  ancient^  the  mtddU,  and 
the  new.  The  first  was  a  licentious  satire  and  mimicry  of  real  per- 
sonages, exhibited  byname  upon  the  stare.  The  laws  repressed  this 
extreme  license,  and  ^ve  birtn  to  the  micBle  comedy,  which  continued 
the  satirical  deUneation  of  real  persons,  but  under  fictitious  names. 
The  last  improvemedt  consisted  m  banishing  all  personal  satire,  and 
confining  comedy  to  a  delineation  of  manners.  This  was  the  new 
comedy.  Of  tibe  first  species,  the  ancient,  we  have  no  remains.  The 
dramas  of  Aristophanes  are  an  example  of  the  second  or  middle 
comedy.  The  grossness  of  his  raillery,  and  the  malevolence  which 
frequently  inspired  it,  are  a  reproach  to  the  morals  of  that  peojde 
which  could  tolerate  it  Yet  his  works  hacve  their  value,  as  throwing 
light  upon  ancient  manners. 

13.  Of  the  new  comedy,  Menander  was  the  bright  example ;  pos- 
sessing a  vein  pf  the  most  delicate  wit,  widi  the  utmost  purity  of 
moral  sentiment  Unfortunately  we  Inve  nothing  of  him  remaining 
but  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Athenaeus.  We  see  a  great  deal  ^ 
hismerits,  however,  in  his  copyist  and  translator,  Terence. 

14.  The  actors,  both  fn  the  ureek  and  Roman  theatres,  woiv  masks, 
^f  which  the  features  were  strongly  painted,  and  the  mouth  so  con* 

structed  as  to  increase  the  power  of  the  voice.  It  is  probable  that  the 
traeedy  and  comedy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  set  to  music, 
and  sung^  like  the  recitative  in  the  Italian  opera.  Sometimes  one 
person  was  employed  to  recite  or  sin^  the  part,  and  another  to  per- 
form tl)e  cofresponding  action  or  gesticulation. 

15.  The  mimes  were  buriesque  parodies  on  the  serious  tragedy 
and  comedy.    The  pantomimes  consisted  solely- of  gesticulation,  and 

were  earned  to  great  perfection.  « 

*    *  .    • 

SECTION  XXIL  ^'^ 

OF  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 

1.  TR£  most  emkent  of  the  Greek  historians  were  i^ontempora- 
ries.  Herodotus  di^  413  A.  C. ;  Thucydides  391  A.  C. ;  and  Xeno- 
'phaa  was  about  twenty  years  younger  than  Thucydides,  Herodotus 
writes  Ihe  jomt  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  firom  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  to  tbe  battles  «  Flataea  and  Mycaie.  He  treats  incidentally 
likewise  of  the  Egypti^  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Lydians.  His  vera- 
city is  to  be  depended  on  in  aU  matten  that  fett  under  hit  own  obser- 
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▼alioo ;  hat  he  admits  too  easily  tiie  reports  of  otfaen,  and  » in  ^ea- 
era!  fond  of  the  marvelioos.    His  style  b  pure,  and  lie  has  a  coptoos 

elocutioiL 

3.  Thucydides,  himself  an  able  general,  has  written,  with  great  abil- 
ity, the  history  of  tiie  first  twenty^ooe  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  introdocing  it  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  precedine  periods 
of  the  histoij  of  Greece.  He  is  justly  esteemed  for  his  fideuty  and 
candour.  His  style  is  a  contrast  to  the  full  and  flowing  penod  of 
Herodotus,  possessing  a  sententious  breyity,  which  is  at  once  lively 
and  energetic.  The  history  of  the  remaining  six  years  of  the  war 
oH  Peloponnesus  was  written  by  Theopompus  and  Xenophon. 

3.  Xenophon  commanded  the  Grreek  army  in  the  semce  of  Cynn 
the  younger,  in  his  culnable  enterprise  agninst  his  brother  Arfcaxerz- 
es.  (See  Sect  Xfll,  ^  o.)  After  tne  failure  of  tins  enterprise,  Xeno- 
phon directed  that  astonishing  retreat  from  Babylon  to  the  Euxine, 
of  which  he  has  given  a  splendid  and  faithful  narrative.  He  wrote 
likewise  the  Cyropedia,  or  the  history  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  which 
is  beiived  to  be  rather  an  imacinary  delineation  of  an  accomplished 
prince  than  a  real  narration.  He  continued  the  history  of  Taucyd- 
ides,  and  has  left  two  excellent  political  tracts  on  the  constitutions  of 
Lacedasmon  and  Athens.  His  style  is  simple  and  energetic ;  but  the 
brevity  of  his  sentences  sor  .times  obscures  his  meaning. 

4.  (jrreece,  in  its  decline,  produced  some  historians  of  ereat  em- 
inence. Poiybius,  a  native  ot  Megalopolis,  wrote  forty  boo^  of  the 
Homan  and  Grreek  history  during  his  own  age ;  that  is,  trom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into 
a  Roman  province ;  but  of  this  great  work,  only  the  first  Ixve  books 
are  entire,  with  an  epitome  of  the  following  twelve.  He  merits  less 
the  praise  of  eloquence  than  of  authentic  iotbrmation,  and  most  judi- 
cious reflection. 

6.  Diodorus  Siculus  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  compos- 
ed, in  forty  books,  a  general  history  of  the  world,  under  the  title  of 
fiimiotheca  Hlstorica.  No  more  remain  than  fifteen  books ;  of  which 
the  first  ^ve  treat  of  the  &bnlous  periods,  and  the  history  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Persians.  Grreeks,  &c.  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
next  five  are  wanting.  The  remainder  brings  down  the  history  fi!t>m^ 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece  till  after  the  death  d  Alexander 
the  great  He  a  taxed  with  chronological  inaccuracy  in  die  earlier 
parts  of  his  work;  but  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  the  later 
periods  are  unimpeached. 

6.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  eminent  both  as  a  historian  and  rhet- 
orician, flourished  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  His  Roman  Antiquities 
contain  much  valuable  information,  though  his  work  is  too  much 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  systematizing. 

7.  Plutarch,  a  native  of  Cheronea,  in  Boeotia,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  His  Laves  of  Illustrious  Men  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  literary  works  of  the  ancients;  introducing  us  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  private  character  and  manners  of  those  eminent 
persons  whose  public  achievements  are  recorded  by  professed  his- 
torians.   His  morality  is  excellent;  and  his  style,  tiiough  unpolished, 

*   Is  clear  and  energetic 

8.  Arrian  wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  seven  books  of  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  with  great  judgment  and  fiaelity ;  his  narrative  beine 
composed  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy,  two  <» 
Alexander's  principal  officers.  His  style  is  mudoiDed,  bat  chaat^, 
perspicuous,  and  nuinly. 
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SECTION  XXHL 

OF  THE  GREEK  PHILOSOPHERS. 

1  After  the  time  of  Homer  and  Heeiod,  the  iDcreasinc  relish  for 
poetical  compositioa  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  termed  mapsodists, 
whose  empioyment  was  to  recite  at  the  games  and  festivals  toe  com- 
positions of  tne  older  poets,  and  to  comment  on  their  merits  and  ex- 
plain their  doctrines.  Some  of  these,  founding  schools  of  instruction^ 
were  dignified  by  their  pupils  with  the  epithet  of  Sophists,  oc  teach- 
ers of  wisdom. 

2.  The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  that  founded  hy 
Thales,  640  A.  C,  and  termed  1;^e  Ionic.  'Chales  is  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  His  metaphysical  doc- 
trines are  imperfectly  known.  He  taught  the  belief  of  a  first  cause, 
and  an  over-rulins  providence ;  but  supposed  the  Divinity  to  animate 
the  universe,  as  me  soul  does  the  body.  The  moral  doctrines  of  the 
Ionic  school  were  pure  and  rational.  The  most  eminent  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Thales  were  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras. 

3.  Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arose  the  Italian  sect,  founded  by  Pythag- 
oras, who  was  bom  about  586  A.  C.  He  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
much  of  his  knowledge  from  Egypt;  and  he  nad,  like  the  Egyptian 
priests,  a  public  doctrme  for  the  people,  and  a  private  for  his  disci- 
ples ;  the  Tormer  a  good  system  of  morals^  the  latter  probably  unin- 
telligible mystery.  His  notions  of  the  Divmity  were  sikin  to  those  of 
Thsues ;  but  he  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  its  co- 
existence with  the  Deity.  He  taught  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
through  difierent  bodies.  His  disciples  lived  in  conmion ;  abstained 
rigorously  from  the  fiesh  of  animals;  and  held  music  in  high  estin^a- 
tion,  as  a  corrective  of  the  passions.  Pythagoras  believed  the  eardi 
to  be  a  sphere,  the  planets  to  be  inhabited,  and  £he  fixed  stars  to  be 
the  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems.  His  most  eminent  followers 
were  Empedocles,  Epichannus,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timaeus,  Archytas. 

4.  The  Eleatic  sect  was  founded  by  Xenophanes,  about  500  A.  C. 
Its  chief  supporters  were  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus,  citizens 
of  Elea.  The  metaphysical  notions  of  this  sect  were  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. They  maintained  that  thincB  had  neither  beginning,  end, 
nor  any  cfaonee ;  and  that  all  the  conges  we  perceive  are  in  our 
own  senses.  Yet  Leucbppus  taught  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  whence 
he  supposed  all  materiaf  substanc^  to  be  formed.  Of  this  sect  were 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 

5.  The  Socratic  school  arose  from  the  Ionic  Socrates  died  401 
A.  C,  the  wisest,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks.  He  exploded  the 
futile  logic  of  the  Sophists,  which  consisted  of  a  set  of  general  argu- 
ments, applicable  to  all  manner  of  questions^  and  by  which  they  could, 
with  an  anpearance  of  plaiisibility ,  maintam  either  side  of  any  prop- 
osition. Socrates  always  brought  his  antagonist  to  particulars;  be- 
ginnmg  with  a  simple  and  undeniable  position,  which  being  granted, 
another  followed  equally  undeniable,  till  the  disjputant  was  conduct- 
ed step  by  step,  by  his  own  concessions,  to  that  side  of  the  question 
on  which  lay  the  truth.  His  rivals  lost  ail  credit  as  philosophers,  but 
had  influence  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  exjpos- 
ed  them*  The  doctrines  of  Socrates  are  to  be  learned  from  Plato 
and  XenophoQ.    He  taught  the  belief  of  a  first  cause,  whose  benefit 
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cence  is  eqoal  to  his  power,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  tmiverse. 
He  inculcated  the  moral  agency  of  man^the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  He  exploded  the 
pol;^theistic  superstitions  of  his  country,  and  thence  became  the 
victim  of  an  accusation  of  impiety.    (See  Section  XIII,  §  5A 

6.  The  morality  of  Socrates  was  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Cyrenaic  sect,  but  was  pushed  to  extravagance  by  the  Cynics.  Vir- 
tue, in  their  opinion,  consisted  in  renouncmg  all  the  conveniences  of 
life.  They  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  slept  and  ate  in  the  streets, 
or  wandered  about  the  country  with  a  stick  and  a  knapsack.  They 
condemned  all  knowledge  as  useless.  They  associated  impudence 
with  ignorance,  and  indulged  themselves  in  scurrility  and  invective 
without  restraint 

«  7.  The  Megarian  sect  was  the  happy  inventor  of  logical  syllogism, 
or  the  art  of  quibbling. 

8.  Plato  was  the  founder  of  the  Academic  sect:  a  philosopher, 
whose  doctrines  have  had  a  more  extensive  empire  over  the  minds 
of  mankind,  than  those  of  any  other  among  the  ancients.  This  is  in 
part  owing  tp  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  in  part  to  the  eloquence  with 
which  they  have  been  propounded.  Plato  had  the  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  and  his  attributes.  He  taught  that  the  human 
soul  was  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  this  alliance  with  the 
eternal  mind  mieht  be  improved  into  actual  intercourse  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  oy  abstracting  the  soul  from  all  the  corruptions 
which  it  derives  from  the  body :  a  doctrine  highly  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  mun,  and  generating  that  mistical  enthusiasm  which  has  the 
most  powerful  empire  over  a  warm  imagination. 

9.  The  Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  opponents  in  four  re- 
markable sects,  the  Peripatetic^  the  Sceptic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean. 

10.  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  was  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  great,  and  established  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens:  a  philosopher  whose  tenets  have  fotwd  more  zeSdous  parti- 
zans  and  more  rancorous  opponents,  than  those  of  any  other.  His 
Metaphysics,  from  the  sententious  brevity  of  his  expression,  are  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  have  given  rise  to  numberless  commentaries. 
The  best  analysis  of  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  Lord 
Kames^s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  His  physical  works  are 
the  result  of  great  observation  and  acquaintance  with  nature;  and  his 
critical  writings,  as  his  Poetics  and  Art  of  Rhetoric,  display  both  taste 
and  judgment  The  peculiar  passion  of  Aristotle  was  that  of  classi- 
fying, arranging^  and  combining  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  so  as  to 
reduce  all  to  a  lew  principles :  a  very  dangerous  propensity  in  phi- 
losophy, and  repressive  of^  improvement  in  science. 

11.  The  Sceptical  sect  was  founded  by  Pyrrho.  They  formed  ho 
systems  of  their  own,  but  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  foundations  of 
those  of  all  others.  They  inculcated  universal  doubt,  as  the  only  true 
wisdom.  There  was,  in  their  opinion,  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  further  than  as  human  conipact  had  discrim-  ^ 
inated  Uiem.  Tranquillity  of  mind  they  supposed  to  be  the  state  of 
the  greatest  happiness,  and  this  was  to  be  attained  by  absolute  indlf^ 
ference.  to  all  dogmas  or  opinions. 

\9^  The  Stoics,  proposing  to  themselves  the  same  end,  tranquillity 
of  mind,  took  a  nobler  path  to  arrive  at  it    They  endeavoured  to 
raise  themselves  above  all  the  passions  and  feelings  of  humanity 
They  believed  ail  nature,  and  God  himself;  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
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to  he  regulated  hy  fixed  and  immutable  laws.  The  human  soul  be- 
ing a  portion  of  tne  Divinity,  man  cannot  complain  of  being  actuated 
b^  that  necessity  which  actuates  the  Divinity  nimsel£  His  pains  and 
his  pleasures jire  detennined  by  the  same  laws  which  detennine  his 
existence.  Virtue  consists  in  accommodating  the  disposition  of  th« 
mind  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  vice  m  opposmg  those  laws : 
vice  therefore  is  folly,  and  virtue  the  only  true  wisdom.  A  beautiful 
picture  df  the  Stoical  philosophy  is  found  in  the  Meditations  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus.    (See  Madan^s  Translation.) 

13.  Epicurus  taught  that  man^s  supreme  happiness  consisted  in 
]3leasure.  He  limited  the  term,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  ovlj  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  But  if  pleasure  is  allowed  to  be  the  obiect,  every 
manrwill  draw  it  from  those  sources  which  he  finds  can  best  supply 

it  It  might  have  been  the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  to  be  chaste  and  * 
temperate.  We  are  told  that  it  was  so.  But  others  find  their  pleas- 
ure m  intemperance  and  luxury^  and  such  was  the  taste  of  his  princi" 
pal  followers.  Epicurus  held  that  the  Deity  was  indifferent  to  all  the 
actions  of  man.  His  followers  therefore  had  no  other  counsellor 
than  their  own  conscience,  and  no  other  guide  than  the  instinctive 
desire  of  their  own  happiness. 

14.  The  Greek  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  affords  little  more  than 
a  picture  of  the  unbecibty  and  caprice  of  the  human  mind.  Its 
teachers,  instead  of  experiment  and  observation,  satisfied  themselves 
with  constructing  theories ;  and  these  wanting  fact  for  their  basis, 
have  only  served  to  perplex  the  understanding,  and  retard  equally 
the  advancement  of  sound  morality  and  the  progress  of  usefiU  knowl- 
edge. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

1.  In  the  delineation  of  ancient  history,  Rome,  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  becomes  the  leading  object  of  attention.  The  history  of 
^is  empire,  in  its  progress  to  universal  dominion,  and  afterwards  in  its 
decline  ana  fail,  involves  a  collateral  account  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  which  in  those  periods  are  deserving  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

2.  Though  we  cannot  determine  the  sera  when  Italy  was  first  peo- 
pled, yet  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
a  refined  and  cultivated  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Roman  name 
was  known.  These  were  the  Etruscans,  of  whom  there  exist  at 
this  day  monuments  in  the  fine  arts,  which  prove  them  to  have  been 
a  splendid,  luxurious,  and  highly  polished  people. — ^Their  alphabet, 
resembling  the  Phoenician,  msposes  us  to  believe  them  of  eastern 
origin.  The  Roman  historians  mention  them  as  a  poweriful  and  opu- 
lent nation  long  before  the  origin  of  Rome;  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  deduces  most  of  the  religious  rites-  of  the  Romans  from 
Etruria. 

3.  The  rest  of  Italy  was  divided  among  a  number  of  ^dependent 
tribes  or  nations^  comparatively  in  a  rude  and  uncultivatea  state; 
Umbrians,  Li^rians,  babines,  Veientes,  Latins,  i£>)ui,  Volsci,  &c 
Latium,  a  territory  of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth^ 
contained  fortjr-seven  independent  cities  or  states.  ^ 

4.  The  origin  of  the  city  and  state  of  Rome  is  mvolved  in  great 
uncertainty.    Dionysius  supposes  two  cities  of  that  nam#  to  have 
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existed,  and  to  have  perished  before  the  foundation  of  the  citj  built 
\fy  Romnlus.  The  vulgar  aeconnt  of  the  latter  is,  that  it  was 
founded  752  A.  C.  by  a  troop  of  shepherds  or  banditti,  who  peo- 
pled their  new  city  by  carrying  off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  tneir 
neighbours,  the  Sabines. 

5.  The  great  outlines  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  Roman  eovem- 
ment,  though  generally  attributed  to  the  political  abilities  of  Romu- 
lus, seem  to  have  a  natural  foundation  in  the  usages  of  barbarous 
natipns.  Other  institutions  bear  the  traces  of  political  skill  and  posi- 
tive enactment 

6.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  divided  his  people  into  three  tribes,  and 
each  tribe  into  ten  curicB.  The  lands  he  distributed  into  three  por- 
tions ;  one  for  the  support  of  the  sovemment,  another  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion,  and  the  third  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
which  he  divided  into  equal  portions  of  two  acres  to  each  citizen. 
He  instituted  a  senate  of  lUO  members  (aflerwards  increased  to  SOO,) 
who  deliberated  on  and  prepared  all  public  measures  for  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  whom  was  vested  ttie  right  of  determination.  The 
partrician  families  were  the  descendants  of  those  centum  palresijmnr 
dredfathers). 

7.  The  ung  had  the  nomination  of  the  senators,  the  privilege  of 
assembling  the  people,  and  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  questions  of  im- 
portance. He  nad  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  office  of  /xm- 
ttfex  maximus  {high  priest).  He  had,  as  a  guard,  twelve  lictors,  and 
a  troop  of  horsemen  named  celeres^  or  equates^  afterwards  the  distinct 
Order  of  Romad  knights.  These  regulations  are  of  positive  institu- 
tion :  others  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society. 

8.  The  patriapotestaa  {pafenud  authority^  is  of  the  latter  nature,  be- 
ing common  to  ail  barbarous  tribes.  The  limitation  of  all  arts  to  the 
slaves  arose  from  the  constant  employment  of  the  citizens  in  warfare 
or  in  agriculture. 

9.  The  connexion  of  patron  and  client  was  an  admirable  institu- 
tion, which  at  once  united  the  citizens,  and  maintained  a  useful  sub- 
ordination. 

10.  The  Sabines  were  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  eariy 
Romans ;  and  a  wise  policy  united  for  a  while  the  two  nations  into 
one  state.  After  the  death  of  Romulus,  who  reigned  thirty-seven 
years,  Numa,  a  Sabine,  was  elected  king.  His  disposition  was  pious 
and  pacific,  and  he  endeavoured  to  givehis  people  the  same  charac- 
ter. He  pretended  to  divine  inspiration,  to  give  the  greater  authori- 
ty to  his  laws,  which  in  themselves  were  excellent  He  multiplied 
the  national  gods,  built  temples,  and  instituted  different  classes  of 
priests,  Jkamnes^  Mt/tt,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 
The  flamines  officiated  each  in  the  service  of  a  nariicular  deity ;  the 
BaUi  guarded  the  sacred  bucklers ;  the  vestals  cnerished '  the  sacred 
fire :  the  augurs  and  aruspices  divined  future  events  from  the  flight 
of  birds,  and  the  entrails  of  victims.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  open 
in  war,  and  shut  during  peace.  Numa  reformed  the  calendar,  regu- 
lating the  year  at  twelve  lunar  montlis,  and  distinguished  the  days 
for  civil  occupation  {fasti)  from  those  dedicated  to  religious  rest 
(tiefasti).  Agriculture  was  lawful  on  the  latter,  as  a  duty  of  religion. 
Numa  reigned  forty-three  years. 

11.  TuUus  Ho8Ulius,the  third  king  of  Rome,  of  wariike  disposi- 
tion, subdued  the  Atbans,  Fidenates,  and  other  neighbouring  states. 
The  Sabmes,  now  disunited  from  the  Romans,  were  among  the  most 
powerfid  of  their  enemies.   Tullus  reigned  thirty  three  years. 
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12,  Ancus  Martins,  the  erandsoa  of  Nmna,  vrasi  elected  king  oq 
the  death  of  TuUus.  He  inherited  the  piety  and  virtues  of  his  grand* 
father,  and  joined  to  these  the  talents  of  a  warrior.  He  increased 
the  population  of  Rome,  by  naturalizing  some  of  the  conqueced 
states ;  enlarged  and  fortiiied  the  city,  and  built  the  port  of  Qstila  at 
the  mouth  ofihe  Tiber.    He  rei|;nea  gloriously  twenty-four  years. 

13.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  popular  from  lus 
wealth  and  liberality,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  enlarg* 
ed  the  senate  by  100  new  members  from  the  plebeian  families, pcSres 
ininorum  gentium  {ihefoihen  rftht  lessjfamiHes),  This  body  consisted 
now  of  3U0,  at  which  number  it  remained  for  some  centuries.  Tar- 
quin  was  victorious  in  his  wars,  and  adorned  and  improved  the  city 
with  works  of  utilitv  and  magnificence.  Such  were  the  circus  or 
hippodrome,  the  walls  of  hewn  stone ;  the  capitol ;  the  cloacae,  those 
immense  common  sewers,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  new 
Roiiie  had  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of  greater  ma^« 
nitude.    Tarquinius  was  assassinated  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 

J  reign. 

f     14.  Servius  Tollius,  who  bad  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius, 

secured,  by  his  ofvn  address  and  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law, 

his  election  to  the  vacant  throne.    He  courted  popularity  by  acts  of 

munificence ;  discharging  the  debts  of  the  poor,  dividing  among  the 

citizens  his  patrimoniil  lands,  ImDroving  the  city,  with  useful  edmces, 

s^and  extending  its  boundaries.    The  new  arrangement  which  he  in* 

ttroduced  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  citizens  is  a  proof  of  much  po- 

';  litical  ability,  and  merits  attention,  as  on  it  depended  many  of  ihe 

'.revolutions  of  the  republic. 

'  "^     15.  From  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  admitted  the  Albap0  and 

.Sabines  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  urban  and  rustic  tribes  were 

.;^  ^composed  of  those  three  nations.    Each  tribe  being  divided  into  ten 

^   Icwriasy  and  every  curia  having  an  equal  vote  in  the  comxtia^  as  each 

^  >  ^individual  had  in  his  tribe,  all  questions  were  decided  by  the  majority 

i"*^  of  suffrages.    There  was  no  pre-eminence  between  the  Cttrue,and 

^      the  order  in  which  they  gave  their  votes  was  determined  by  lot 

.  ^  This  was  a  reasonable  constitution,  so  long  as  the  fortunes  m  the 

:>  citizens  were  nearly  on  a  par ;  but,  when  riches  came  to  be  une- 

'  qualiy  divided^  it  was  obvious  that  much  inconvenience  must  have 

^      arisen  from  this  equal  partition  of  power,  as  the  rich  could  easily,  by 

"^'^  '']  bribery,  command  the  suffrages  of  the  poor.    Besides,  all  the  taxes 

had  hitherto  been  levied  by  the  head,  without  an^r  regard  to  the  in* 

.  \      equality  of  fortunes.    These  9bviou8  defects  furnished  to  Servius  a 

*      just  pretext  for  an  entire  change  of  system.    His  plan  was,  to  remove 

the  poorer  citizens  from  all  share  of  the  government  while  the 

burdens  attending  its  support  should  fall  solely  on  the  ricn. 

16.  All  the  citizens  were  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  de- 
clare upon  oath  their  names,  dwelling,  number  of  their  children, 
and  amount  of  their  fortune.  After  this  numeration  or  cerwiw,  Ser- 
vius divided  the  whole  citizens,  without  distinction,  into  four  tribes, 
named,  from  the  quarters  where  they  dwelt,  the  Pdlaiine^  Suburrarif 
Collatine^  and  £lsqiaMne,  Beside  this  local  division,  Servius  distribute 
ed  the  whole  people  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  several 
centuries  or  portions  of  citizens  so  called^  not  as  actually  consisting 
of  a  hundred,  out  as  being  obliged  to  furnish  and  maintain  100  men 
in  time  of  war.  In  the  first  class,  which  consisted  of  the  richest  citi- 
zens, or  those  who  were  worth  at  least  lOO.mtnce  (about  300L  ster- 
ling), there  were  no  less  than  ninety-eight  centories.    In  the  second 
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class  (those  worth  75  mina)  there  were  twenty-two  centuries.  In 
the  third  (those  wordi  50  mma)  were  twenty  centuries.  In  the 
fourth  (those  worth  25  mmce)  twenty-two  centuries.  In  the  fifth 
(those  worth  12  mina)  thirty  centuries.  The  sixth,  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  whole,  comprehending  all  the  poorer  citizens,  furnish- 
ed only  one  century.  Thus  the  whole  Roman  people  were  divided 
into  193  centuries  or  portions  of  citizens,  so  called,  as  furnishing 
each  a  hundred  soldiers.  The  sixth  class  was  declarea  exempt  from 
taifes.  The  other  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  centuries  of 
which  they  consisted,  were  rated  for  the  pul^c  burdens  at  so  much 
ibr%ach  century. 

17.  The  poor  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  arrangement;  but 
something  was  wanting  to  compensate  the  rich  for  the  burdens  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  For  this  purpose  Servius  enacted,  that 
henceforth  the  comitia  should  give  their  votes  by  centuries  ;  the  first 
class,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  centuries,  always  voting  first  Thu^ 
though  the  whole  people  were  called  to  tiie  comtrta,  and  all  seemed 
to  have  an  equal  suffrage,  yet  in  reality  the  richer  classes  determin- 
ed every  question,  the  suflrage  of  the  poor  being  merely  nominal : 
for  as  the  whole  people  formed  193  centuries,  anothe  first  and  second 
classes  contained  120  of  these,  if  they  were  unanimous,  which  gen- 
erally happened  in  questions  of  importance,  a  majority  was  secured. 
Thus,  in  the  comkia  centuriata  {oMtmbUa  in  winch  the  people  voted  by 
centuries)^  in  which  the  chief  magistrates  were  elected,  peace  and 
war  decreed,  and  all  other  important  business  discussed,  the  richer 
classes  of  the  citlzenB  had  the  sole  authority,  the  votes  of  the  poor 
being  of  no  avail.  And  such  was  the  ingenuity  of  this  policy,  that  all 
were  pleased  with  it :  the  rich  paid  their  taxes  with  cneertulness,  as 
the  price  of  theirpower ;  and  tne  poor  gladly  exchanged  authority 
for  immunities.  The  census,  performed  every  &ve  years,  vnis  closed 
by  a  ktstnnn^  or  expiatory  sacrifice ;  and  hence  that  period  of  time 
was  called  a  kutrum. 

18.  Servius  was  assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  by 
his  infamous  daughter  TuUia,  married  to  Tarquinius,  the  grandson 
of  Priscus,  who  thus  paved  the  way  for  his  own  elevation  to  the 
throne.  The  government  of  Tar^uin.sumamed  the  proud,  was  sys- 
tematically tyrannical.  He  ingratiatea  himself  with  the  lower  orders, 
to  abase  by  their  means  the  power  of  the  higher;  but,  insolent,  ra- 
pacious, and  cruel,  he  finally  disgusted  all  ranks  of  his  subjects.  A 
rape  committed  by  his  son  Sextus  on  Lucretia.  the  wife  of  C'oilatinust. 
who.  unable  to  survive  her  dishonour,  stabbea  herself  in  presence  of 
her  husband  and  kindred,  roused  their  vengeance,  and  procured,  by 
their  influence  with  their  countrymen,  the  expulsion  of  the  tyraitt, 
and  the  utter  abolition  of  the  regsd  dignity  at  Rome,  509  A.  C. 

il^/Udiofi$  on  the  GoDemmeni  and  State  cf  Rome  during  the  period  of 

the  kings, 

19.  The  whole  structure  of  the  constitution  of  the  Romans  under 
the  monarchy  has  been  by  most  authors  erroneously  attributed  ex- 
clusively to  the  abilities  of  Romulus,  a  jrouth  of  eighteen,  the  leader 
of  a  troop  of  shepherds  or  banditti.  This  chimeric^  idea  we  owe  to 
Dimiysius  of  Ualicamassns»  The  truth  is,  the  Roman  government, 
like  almost  every  other,  was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances ; 
the  firuit  of  time,  and  of  political  emergency. 

SO.  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  has  occasioned  consider- 
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able  research^  and  is  not  free  from  obscurity.  It  is  probable  tbat  the 
kincs  had  the  sole  right  of  oaming  the  senators,  that  the  consuls  suc^ 
ceeded  them  in  tiiis  right,  and  afterwards,  when  these  maeistrates 
found  too  much  occupation  from  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  state 
was  engaged,  that  privilege  devolved  on  the  censors.  The  senators 
were  at  drat  always  chosen  from  the  body  of  tlie  patiicians,  but  after- 
wards the  plebeians  acquired  an  equal  title  to  that  dignity.  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  republic  tlie  people  could  not  be  assenil»led  but 
by  the  senate's  authority ;  nor  were  the  plebiscita  {decrees  qfthepeo' 
pie)  of  any  weight  till  coniinned  by  their  decree.  Hence  the  early 
constitution  of  the  republic  was  rather  aristocratical  than  democrat- 
iciil.  From  this  extensive  power  of  the  senate  the  first  diminution 
was  made  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  other 
retrenchments  successively  took  place,  till  the  people  acquired  at 
length  the  predominant  power  in  the  state.  Yet  the  senate,  even 
after  every  usurpation  on  their  authority,  continued  to  have,  in  many 
Doints,  a  supremacy.  They  regulated  all  matters  regarding  religion ; 
nad  the  custody  ol  the  public  treasure ;  superintended  the  conduct  of 
all  magistrates ;  gave  audience  to'ambassadors ;  decided  on  the  fate  of 
vanquished  nations ;  disposed  of  the  governments  of  the  provinces ; 
and  took  cognizance,  by  appeal,  in  all  crimes  aeainst  the  state,  fa 
great  emergencies  tnev  appointed  a  dictator,  wiui  absolute  authority. 

21.  At  the  period  oi  the  abolition  of  the  regal  government  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Romans  was  ex^emely  limited.  Thh  only  use  which 
they  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  conquered  states,  and  so  increase  their  population.  Thus, 
their  strength  being  always  superior  to  their  enterprise,  they  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  future  extension  of  their  empire. 

22.  In  the  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  strensth  of  the  ar- 
mies, both  of  the  Romans  in  those  early  times,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  their  enemies,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  were  la 
much  exaggeration.  The  territories  from  which  those  armies  were 
furnished  were  incapable  of  supplying  them. 

23.  In  the  continual  wars  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged  the 
Romans  were  most  conmionly  the  aggressors.  The  causes  of  this 
seem  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  the  consuls  to  distinguish  their 
short  administration  by  some  splendid  enterprise,  and  the  wish  of  the 
senate  to  give  the  people  occupation,  to  prevent  intestine  disquiets. 

24.  The  re^al  government  subsisted"  244  years,  and  in  that  time 
only  seven  kmgs  reigned,  several  of  whom  diea  a  violent  death. 
These  circumstances  tbrow  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  this  period 
of  the  Roman  history.  It  is  allowed  that  there  were  no  historians  for 
the  five  first  centuries  after  the  building  of  Rome.  The  first  is 
Fabius  Pictor.  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Livy  says 
that  almost  all  the  ancient  records  were  destroyed  when  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gaiil& 


SECTION  XXV. 

ROME  UNDER  THE  CONSULS. 

1.  The  regal  goveinment  being  abolished,  it  was  agreed  to  commit 

the  supreme  authority  to  two  magistrates,  who  should  be  annually 

elected  by  the  people  from  the  patrician  order.    To  these  they  gave 

the  names  of  consult ;  ^  a  modest  title,  (says  Vertot),  which  gave  to 

£2 
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underatand  that  they  were  rather  the  couDsellors  of  the  republic  than 
its  sovereigns,'  and  that  the  only  pomt which  diey  ought  to  have  in 
view  was  its  preservation  and  glory."  But,  in  iact,  Uieir  authority 
differed  scarcely  in  any  thing  from  that  of  the  kings.  They  had 
the  supreme  administration  of  justice,  the  disposal  of  the  public 
money,  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate  and  assembling  the  peo> 
pie,  raising  armies,  naming  all  the  officers,  and  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war.  The  only  difference  was,  that  their  authority  was 
limited  to  a  year. 

2.  The  first  consuls  were  Brutus  and  CoUatlnus  (the  husband  of 
Lucretia).  Tarauin  w^  at  this  time  in  Etruria,  where  he  £ot  two  of 
the  most  powerful  citiei;  Veil  and  Tarquinii^  to  espouse  his  cause. 
He  had  likewise  his  partisans  at  Rome,  and  a  plot  was  formed  to 
open  the  gates  to  receive  him.  It  was  detected,  and  Brutus  had 
tne  morti£k^ation  to  find  his  two  sons  in  the  number  of  the  conspira- 
tors. He  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence.  LxuU 
pcUrem  ut  considem  ageret ;  orbusque.  viuere^  quamrmbhoB  vindicta  deesse 
nwhtk.  Val.  Max.  He  ceased  to  be  a  Jmier^  wot  he  miglU  execute  the 
duties  of  a  consul ;  and  chose  to  lioe  dUldless  raiher  than  to  negl&ct  the 
public  puni^mient  of  a  crime. 

*3.  The  consul  Valerius,  successful  in  an  engagement  with  the  ex- 
iled Tarquin,  was  the  first  Roman  who  enioyed  me  splendid  reward 
of  a  triumph.  Arrogant  from  his  recent  nonours,  his  popularity  be- 
gan to  decune ;  and,  in  a  view  of  recovering  it,  he  proposed  the  law, 
termed  from  him  the  Valerian,  which  ^  permitted  any  citizen  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  banish- 
ment or  scourging,  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  required  their  con- 
sent previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence.'''  This  law  gave, 
(he  first  blow  to  the  aristocracy  in  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. 

4.  For  thirteen  years  ailer  the-  expulsion  of  Tarauin,  the  Romans 
were  involved  in  continual  wars  on  nis  account  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  war  with  the  Etrurians,  under  Porsena ;  a  war 
fertile  in  exploits  of  romantic  heroism. 

5.  Soon  aUer  this  period  began  those  domestic  disorders,  which 
continued  long  to  embroil  the  republic  Great  complaints  had  arisen 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  citizens,  both  on  account  of  the  ine- 
quality of  property,  from  the  partial  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands,^  which  ttie  lugher  ranks  generally  contrived  to  engross  to  them- 
selves, and  from  the  harsh  policy  by  which  it  was  in  tne  power  of 
creditors  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  slavery  their  insolvent  debtors.  As 
there  was  no  legal  restraint  on  usury,  the  poor,  when  once  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  contracting;  debts,  were  lefl  entirely  at  the  mercy 
di  their  creditors.  These  grievances,  ielt  in  common  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens,  excited  much  discontent,  which,  from  com- 
plaints long  disregarded,  grew  at  length  mto  a  spirit  of  determined 
resistance.  The  wars  required  new  levies,  and  the  plebeians  posi- 
tively refused  to  enrol  their  names,  unless  the  senate  should  put  an 
end  to  their  oppression,  by  decreeing  at  once  an  abolition  of  all  the 
debts  due  by  the  poor  to  the  rich.  The  emergency  was  critical,  as 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  consuls  found  their  au- 
thority of  no  avail ;  for  the  Valerian  law  had  given  any  citizen  con- 
demned by  them  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  An  extraordinary 
measure  was  necessary,  eaid  a  diataior  was  created  for  the  first  time ; 
a  magistrate  who^for  the  period  of  six  months,  was  invested  with 
absolute  and  unUmited  authority.    Lartius,  nominated  to  this  high 
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oflice,  anned  the  tweiAy46uT  lictora  witii  axes,  smnmooed  fhe  whole 
people  to  the  c^omitia,  aod  cailiDf  over  the  names,,  mider  the  peaalty 
of  death  to  any  citizen  who  should  dare  to  murmnr,  enrolled  all  such 
as  he  judged  most  fit  for  the  service  of  their  country.  This  expedi- 
ent became  hem;eforward  a  frequent  and  certain  resource  in  all  sea- 
sons of  public  danger* 

6.  The  death  of  Tarquin  removed  one  check  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  higher  over  the  lower  orders ;  for  the  latter  had  hitherto  kept 
alive  a  salutary  apprehension,  that,  in  case  of  extreme  oppression, 
they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  back  their  kin^.  When 
this  fear  was  at  an  end,  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  patncians,  ex- 
ceeding every  bound  both  of  good  policy  and  humanity,  drove  the 
people  at  length  to  deeds  of  mutiny  and  rebellion.  An  alarm  from 
the  enemy  gave  full  weight  to  their  power,  and  made  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  state  solenmly  engage  their  honour  to  procure  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances,  a^  soon  as  the  public  danger  was  at  an  end. 
The  promise,  either  from  a  failure  of  will  or  of  power,  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  this  violation  of  faith  drove  the  people  at  length  to  ex- 
tremities. Bound  by  their  military  oath  not  to  desert  their  standards, 
they  carried  them  along  with  them ;  and  the  whole  army,  in  military 
array,  withdrew  fi*om  Home,  and  deliberately  encamped  on  theMons 
Sacer,  at  three  miles  distance  from  the  city ;  and  here  they  were  soon 
loined  bv  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  This  resolute  procedure 
nnd  Its  desired  effect  The  senate  deputed  ten  persons,  the  most  re- 
spectable of  their  order,  with  plenary  powers ;  and  these^  seeing  no 
medium  of  compromise,  granted  to  the  people  all  their  deman<k. 
The  debts  were  solemnly  aboiuhed ;  and,  for  the  security  of  their 
privileges  in  future,  they  were  allowed  the  right  of  dioosing  magis- 
trates of  their  own  order,  who  should  have  the  power  of  opposing 
with  effect  eveiy  measure  which  they  should  judge  prejuoicial  to 
their  interests.  These  were  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  chosen  anna- 
ally  ;  at  first  five  in  number,  and  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  With- 
out guards  or  tribunal,  and  naving  no  seat  in  the  senate-house,  they 
had  yet  the  power,  by  a  single  veto*  to  suspend  or  annul  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  and  tne  sentences  of  the  consuls.  Their  persons  were 
declared  sacred^  but  their  authority  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
mile  from  the  city.  The  tribunes  demanded  and  obtained  two  magis- 
trates to  assist  them,  who  were  termed  aediles,  from  the  charge  com- 
mitted to  them  of  the  buildings  of  the  city. 

7.  From  this  sera  (260  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome)  we  date 
the  commencement  of  the  popular  constitution  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic: a  change  operated  by  the  unwise  policy  of  the  patricians  them- 
selves, who,  by  yielding  to  just  complaints,  and  humanely  redressing 
flagrant  abus^  might  have  easily  anticipated  every  ground  of  dis- 
•  satisfaction.  The  first  wi^  of  the  people  was  not  power,  but  relief 
from  tyranny  and  oppression;  and  if  this  had  been  readily  granted 
them  by  abolishing  the  debts,  or  at  liBast  by  repressing  enormous 
usury,  and  putting  an  end  to  tne  inhuman  right  of  corporal  pui^Lsh- 
ment  and  the  bondage  of  debtors,  the  people  would  have  cheerfully 
returned  to  order  sm  submission^  and  tne  Roman  constitution  would 
have  long  remained  aristocratical,  as  we  have  seen  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  consular  government  But  the  plebeians  having 
now  obtained  magistrates  of  their  own  order  with  those  high  powers, 
we  shall  see  it  become  the  object  of  those  magistrates  to  increase 
their  authority  by  continual  demands  and  bold  encroachments.  The 
people,  regaxding  them  as  the  champions  of  their  rights,  are  delight- 
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ed  to  find  themselyes  gradoaUy  approaching  to  a  level  with  the 
X  higher  order;  and,  no  longer  bounding  their  desires  to  ease  and  se- 
curify,  are  soon  eouaily  influenced  by  ambition  as  their  superiors. 
While  this  people,  borne  down  by  injustice,  seek  no  more  than  the 
redressofi^  grievances,  we  sympathize  with  their  feeliucs,  and 
applaud  their  spirited  exertions.  But  when  they  had  at  len^Qi  com- 
passed the  end  which  they  wished,  obtained  ease  and  security,  nay, 
power  which  ihej  had  neither  sousht  nor  expected ;  when  we  see 
them,  after  this,  increasing  in  their demaixis,  assumine  tliat  arrogance 
which  they  justly  blamed  in  their  superiors,  goadea  on  hj  the  am- 
bition or  their  leaders  to  tyrannize  in  their  turn;  we  view  with 
proper  discrimination  the  love  of  liberty  and  its  extreme  licentious- 
ness ;  and  treat  with  just  detestation  the  autiiors  of  those  pernicious 
measures,  which  embroiled  the  state  in  endless  faction,  and  paved  the 
way  for  tne  toted  loss  of  that  liberty,  of  which  this  aeluded  people 
knew  not  the  value  when  they  actually  possessed  it 

/  SECTION  XXVI.       • 

THE  LAW  OF  VOLERO. 

1.  The  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  appeased  by  the  creatioo 
•f  the  tribunes,  were  but  for  a  time  suspended.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  popular  magistrates  should  make  an  experiment  of  their 
powers.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people  one  of  the  consuls,  interrupt- 
ed bv  a  tribune,  rashly  said,  that  if  the  tribunes  had  called  tl^at  assem- 
bly, ne  would  not  have  interrupted  them.  This  was  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  consuls,  that  tne  tribunes  had  the  power  of  assem- 
bling the  comitia,  which,  from  that  moment,  they  assumed  as  their 
acknowledged  rignt  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  right,  that  the 
affiedrs  of  tne  commonwealth  should  he  agitated  in  those  meetings, 
equally  as  in  the  assemblies  held  in  virtue  of  a  consular  sununoos^  or 
senatorial  decree,  and  thus  there  iVere,  in  a  manner,  two  distinct 
legislative  powers  established  in  the  republic. 

2.  The  trial  of  Coriolanus  for  inconsiderately  proposing  the  aboU- 
tipn  of  the  tribunate,  an  offence  interpreted  to  be  treason  against  the 
state,  threw  an  additional  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  people.  The 
proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  for  the  division  of  the  lands  acquired  by 
recent  conquest^  resumed  at  Intervals,  though  never  canicd  into 
execution^  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  rival  orders. 

3.  Pubhus  Volero^  formerly  a  centurion,  and  a  man  distinguished 
for  his  military  services,  had,  in  the  new  levies,  been  ranked  as  a 
common  soldier.  Complaining  of  this  unmerited  degradation,  he  re- 
fused his  services  in  that  capacity;  and  the  consuls  having  con- 
demned him  to  corporal  punishment,  he  appealed  from  their  sen- 
tence to  the  people.  The  contest  lasted  till  the  annual  term  of  elec- 
tions, when  Volero  himself  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
had  an  ample  revenue,  bv  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  most  impor- 
tant law.  The  comitia  by  centuries  and  by  curi»  could  be  csuled 
onlv  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  afterx:onsulting  the  auspices; 
ana  in  tliose  comitia  the  tribunes  had  hitherto  been  e^cted,  and  the 
most  important  public  afiairs  discussed.  It  was  decreed  by  the  law 
of  Volero,  that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  should  be  made,  and  the 
chief  public  business  henceforward  discussed,  in  the  comitia  held  by 
tribesi  which  were  unfettered  by  any  of  those  restraints.    From  this 
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period  the  m}{Mf*eHie  authority  in  tlie  Roman  repobKc  mar  be  considk 
ered  as  having  passed  completely  from  the  higher  order  info  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  Koman  constitution  was  now  plainly  » 
democracy,  471  A.  C. 


SECTION  XXVU. 
THE  DECEMVIRATE.         ^ 

•v 

1.  The  Komans  had,  till  this  period,  no  body  of  civil  laws. — Under 
the  regal  government  die  kings  alone  administered  justice;  the 
consuls  succeeded  them  in  this  high  prerogative,  and  thus  possessed 
without  control  the  absolute  command  of  the  fortunes  and  civil  rights 
of  all  the  citizens.  To  remedy  this  great  defect,  Terentillus,  a  tri- 
bune, proposed  the  nomination  of  ten  commissioners,  to  frame  and 
digest  a  code  of  laws  for  the  explanation  and  security  of  the  rights 
of  all  orders  of  the  state.  A  measure  so  equitable  ought  to  have  met 
with  no  opposition.  It  was,  however,  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
patricians,  who,  by  a  fruitless  contest,  only  exposed  their  own  weak- 
ness. The  decemviri  were  chosen :  but  the  election  beine  made  in 
the  comitia  by  centuries,  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  col- 
league, were  at  the  head  of  this  important  commission.  The  laws 
were  framed,  those  celebrated  statutes  known  by  the  naipe  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  great  structure  of  the 
Koman  jurisprudence,  451  A.  C. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  laws  is  tberefi)re  of  impor- 
tance. Even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  they  con- 
tinued to  be  of  the  highest  authority.  They  have  me  encomium  of 
Cicero  himself;  and  we  learn  firom  him,  that  to  commit  these  laws 
to  memory  was  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  From  the 
twelve  tables  the  jurisconsulti  composed  a  system  of  judicial  forms, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  different  tribunals.  The  number  of  the 
laws  was  likewise  from  time  to  time  increased  by  the  senakisconsuUa 
and  pUbisdta. 

3.  The  decemvirs  were  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  consulate  iiad  ceased  on  their  creation.  Each  decem- 
vir by  turn  presided  forja  day,  and  had  the  sovereign  authority,  with 
its  iusi|nia,  the  dataces.  The  nine  others  officiated  solely  as  judged 
in  the  determination  of  lawsuits,  and  the  correction  of  abuses.  An 
abuse,  however,  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  committed  by  the  chief 
of  their  own  number,  was  destmed  speedily  to  bring  their  office  to 
its  termination.' 

4.  Appius  Claudius,  inflamed  bv  lawless  passion  for  the  young 
Virginia,  the  betrothed  spouse  of  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  employed  a  profligate  dependant  to  claim  the  maiden  as  his 
own  property,  on  the  false  pretence  of  her  being  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  female  slaixes.  The  claim  was  made  to  the  &cemvir 
himself  in  judgment,  who  pronounced  an  infamous  decree,  which 
tore  from  her  lamily  this  helpless  victim,  and  put  her  into  the  hands 
of  his  own  minion.  Her  father,  to  save  the  honoar  of  his  child, 
plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast ;  and  the  people,  witnesses  oi  this 
shocKing  scene,  would  have  massacred  Appms  on  the  spot,  if  he  had 
not  found  means  to  escape  amidst  the  tumult  Their  vengeance, 
however,  was  satiated  by  the  instant  abolition  of  this  hated  magis- 
tracy, and  by  the  death  of  Appius,  who  chose  by  his  own  hand  to 
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prevent  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  The  decemvirate  had  sub* 
sisted  for  three  years.  The  consuls  were  now  restored,  togeUier 
with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  449  A.  C. 

SECTION  xxvra. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  POPULAR  POWER. 

1.  The  scale  of  the  jpeople  was  dailyacquirin^  weight,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  highest  order.  Two  barriers,  however,  still 
separated  the  patricians  and  plebeians :  one^  a  law  which  prevented 
their  intermarriage,  and  the  other,  the  constitutional  limitation  of  all 
the  higher  offices  to  the  order  of  the  patricians.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  remove  these  restrictions,  and  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
wore  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  first,  after  a  long  but 
fruitless  contest,  was  at  length  agreed  to  bv  the  senate ;  and  this 
concession  had  its  usual  effect  of  stimulating  the  people  to  inflexible 
perseverance  in  their  struggle  for  the  latter.  On  an  emergence  of 
war  the  customary  device  was  practised,  of  refusing  to  enter  the 
rolls,  unless  upon  tne  immediate  enactment  of  a  law,  wRich  should 
admit  their  capacitv  of  holding  all  the  offices  of  the  republic.  The 
senate  sought  a  palliative,  bv  the  creation  of  six  military  tribunes  in 
lieu  of  the  consuls,  three  of  whom  should  be  patricians,  and  three 
plebeians.  This  measure  satisfied  the  people  for  a  time :  the  consuls, 
however,  were  soon  restored. 

2.  The  disorders  of  the  republic,  and  frequent  wars,  had  inter- 
rupted the  regular  survey  of  the  citizens.  /This  was  remedied  by 
the  creation  ot  a  new  magistracy.  Two  officers,  under  the  title  of 
censors,  were  appointed  (437  A.  C.J,  whose  duty  was  not  only  to 
make  tne  census  every  five  years,  out  to  inspect  the  morals,  and 
regulate  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens :  an  office  of  dignity  equal  to 
its  importance,  exercised,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  only  by 
consular  persons,  and  afterwards  annexed  to  the  supreme  functions 
of  the  emperors. 

3.  The  dissensions  between  the  orders  continued,  with  little  varia- 
tion either  in  their  causes  or  effects.  The  people  generally,  as  the 
last  resource,  refiised  to  enrol  themselves,  tiU  overawed  oy  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  dictator.  To  obviate  the  frequent  necessity 
€f  this  measure,  which  enforced  at  best  an  unwilling  and  compelled 
obedience,  the  senate  had  recourse  to  a  wise  expedient ;  this  was, 
to  give  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops.  To  defray  tliis  expense  a  mod- 
erate tax  was  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens. 
From  this  period  the  Roman  system  of  war  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
The  senate  always  found  soldiers  at  command ;  the  army  was  under 
its  control ;  the  enterprises  of  the  republic  were  more  extensive, 
and  its  successes  more  signal  and  important.  Veil,  the  proud  rival 
of  Rome,  and  its  equal  in  extent  and  population,  was  taken  by  Camil- 
lus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  A.  U.  C.  396.  The  art  of  war  was 
improved,  as  it  now  became  a  profession,  instead  of  an  occasional 
occupation.  The  Romans  were,  from  this  circumstance,  an  over- 
match for  all  their  neighbours.  Their  dominion,  hitherto  confined 
to  the  territory  of  a  few  miles,  was  now  rapidly  extended.  It  was 
Impossible  but  that  the  detached  states  of  Italy  must  have  given  way 
before  a  people  who  were  always  in  arms,  and,  by  a  perseverance 
alike  resolute  and  judicious,  were  equal  to  every  attempt  in  which 
they  engaged. 
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4.  The  taking  of  Veil  was  sQcceedl||  by  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
This  people,  a  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  the  CeltsB,  had  opened 
to  themselves  a  passage  through  the  Alps  at  four  different  periods, 
and  were  at  this  time  established  in  tne  country  between  those 
mountains  and  the  Appenines.  Under  the  command  of  Brennus  they 
laid  siege  to  the  Etruscan  Clusium ;  and  the  people,  of  no  warlike 
turn  themselves,  solicited  .the  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  circumstan- 
ces recorded  oi  this  war  with  the  Gauls  throw  over  it  a  cloud  of 
fable  and  romance.  The  formidable  power  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been,  in  a  single  campaign,  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  the  Gauls  en- 
tered the  city  without  resistance,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  385  A. 
C.  Though  thus  overpowered,  the  Romans,  in  a  single  engagement, 
retrieve  sol  their  losses,  and  in  one  day's  time  there  is  not  a  Gaul 
left  remaining  within  the  Roman  territory. 

To  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  the  Roman  writers  attri- 
bute the  loss  of  all  the  records  and  monuments  of  their  early  history. 

5.  It  is  singular,  that  most  of  the  Roman  revolutions  should  have 
owed  their  origin  to  women.  From  this  cause  we  have  seen  spring 
the  abolition  of  the  regal  office  and  the  decemvirate.  From  this 
cause  arose  the  change  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  plebeians 
became  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  Uie  commonwealth. 
The  younger  daughter  of  Fabius  Ambustus,  married  to  a  plebeian, 
envious  of  the  honours  of  her  elder  sister,  the  wife  of  a  patrician, 
stimulated  her  father  to  rouse  the  lower  order  to  a  resolute  purpose 
of  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the  patricians  to  all  the  offices  and 
dignities  of  the  state.  After  much  turbulence  and  contest  the  final 
issue  was  the  admission  of  the  plebeians,  finst  to  the  consulate,  and 
afterwards  to  the  censorship,  the  praetorship,  and  priesthood  (A.  U. 
C.  454,  and  A.  C.  300) .  a  change  beneficial  in  the  main,  as  consoli- 
dating the  strength  of  the  republic,  and  cutting  off  the  principal  source 
of  intestine  disorder.  The  factions  of  the  state  had  hitherto  confined 
the  growth  of  its  power,  its  splendour,  and  prosperity ;  for  no  state 
can  at  once  be  prosperous  and  anarchical.  We  shall  now  mark  the 
rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  name  and  empire. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

CONQUEST  OF  ITALY  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  now  began,  and  was  of  long  contin- 
uance ;  but  its  successful  termination  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  all  the  states  of  Italy.  In  the  course  of  this  important 
war  the  Tarentines,  the  allies  of  the  Samnites,  sought  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  one  of  the  greatest  generals  ofliis  age.  Fyn> 
hus  landed  in  Italy  with  30,000  men  and  a  train  of  elephants,  280  A. 
C.  He  was  at  first  successful,  but  no  longer  so  than  till  a  short  ex- 
perience reconciled  the  Romans  to  a  new  mode  of  war.  Sensible  at 
length  of  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  and  dreading  a  fatal  Issue, 
he  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  Sicilians  to  aid  Qiem  in  a  war 
with  Carthage.  On  this  pretext,  which  at  least  was  not  dishonoura- 
ble, Pyrrhus  withdrew  his  troops  from  Italy.  In  this  interval  the 
Romans  reduced  to  extremity  the  Samnites,  the  Tarentine^  and  the 
other  allied  states.  Pyrrhus  returned,  and  made  a  last  effort  near 
Beneventum.  He  was  totally  defeated;  lost  S6,000  men,  and  aban- 
doning at  once  ail  further  views  to  Italy,  returned  with  precipitation 
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to  hto  own  dominions,  ^4  A|B^«  The  hostile  states  submitted  to  the 
victorious  power;  and  Rome,  480  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  was  now  mistress  of  all  Italy. 

i.  The  policy  observed  by  the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
quered nalions,  was  wise  and  judicious.  The^  removed  to  Rome 
all  the  leaffing  men  of  the  principal  conquered  cities,  admitting  them 
Into  the  ancient  urban  and  nistic  tribes,  and  thussootnine  the  pride  of 
the  vanquished,  by  giving  them  an  apparent  share  in  their  own  do- 
mestic ffovemment;  while,  inarrandng  the  constitution  of  the  cities, 
they  filled  their  magistracies  with  iflustrious  Romans,  whose  abihtiea 
and  influence  were  fitted  to  maintain  those  new  provinces  in  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  government 

3.  Sicily  had  long  oeen  considered  the  granary  of  Italy.  The 
Carthaginians  at  this  time  possessed  considerable  settlements  in  the 
island,  and  were  ambitious  of  acquiring  its  entire  dominion.  An  ob- 
vious policy  led  the  Romans  to  dispute  with  them  this  important  ac- 
quisition, and  gave  rise  to  the  Punic  wars.  This  leads,  bv  a  natural 
connexion,  to  a  short  view  of  the  history  of  Carthage  and  of  Sicily. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

HISTORY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

1.  Cartbage,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  was  founded 
by  a  colwy  of  Tyrians,  about  seventy  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome.  The  colony  had  the  same  language,  the  same  or  nearly 
similar  laws  ^d  constitution,  the  same  national  character,  with  the 
jMirent  state.  The  city  of  Carthage  was,  at  the  x»eriod  of  the  Punic 
wars,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  and  had  under  its  domin- 
ion 300  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  celebrated  by  Aristotle  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  governments  of  antiquity  ;  but  we 
know  little  more  than  its  general  nature  from  ancient  writers.  Two 
magistrates,  named  mffeits^  annually  chosen,  seem  to  have  possessed 
powers  akin  to  those  of  tlie  Roman  consuls ;  and  the  Carthaginian 
senate  to  those  of  the  senate  of  Rome;  with  this  remarkable  differ-  * 
ence,  that,  in  the  former,  unanimity  of  opinion  was  requisite  in  all 
measures  of  importance.  A  divided  senate  transmitted  the  business 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  tribunal  of  104  judges  took  cog- 
nizance of  military  operations,  and  of  the  conduct  of  meir  generab. 
A  superior  council  of  fiY^  seems  to  have  controled  the  decisions  of 
the  larger  tribunal.  Two  peculiarities  of  the  Carthaginian  policy 
have  been  censured  by  Aristotie.  One  peculiarity  was.  that  the  same 
person  might  hold  several  employments  or  offices  in  tne  state  ;  the 
other  that  the  poor  were  debarred  from  all  offices  of  trust  or  import- 
ance. But  the  former  of  these  is  frequently  both  expedient  and 
necessary,  and  the  latter  seems  agreeable  to  the  soundest  poUcy ;  for 
in  offices  of  trust  poverty  offers  too  powerful  an  incitement  to  devia- 
tion from  duty. 

3.  The  first  settlements  made  by  the  Cartiiaginians  were  entirely 
in  the  way^^  commerce.  Trading  to  the  coast  of  Spain  for  gold, 
they  built  Carthagena  and  Gades :  and  coasting  along  the  western 
shore  of  Africa,  they  had  establishments  for  the  same  purpose  as  far 
as  the  25th  degree  of  nortb  latitude.    The  Peripka  oTKaQno  affords 
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a  proof  of  ardent  enterprise  and  policy.  Desironji  of  extending  a 
limited  territorjr  they  araied  against  the  Mauritanians,  Numidians, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  nations;  employing  mercenary  troops, 
which  they  levied,  not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  Spain,  the  two  Gauls, 
and  Greece. 

4.  The  annals  of  the  Carthaginian  state  are  little  known  till  their 
wars  with  the  R(Hnans.    The  £st  of  their  wars  mentioned  in  history 
is  that  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily.    Darius  courted  their  alli 
ance  when  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  Xerxes  re 
newed  that  treaty  when  he  followed  out  the  designs  of  his  father. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

HISTORY  OF  SICILY. 

1.  The  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are  as  little  known  aii 
those  of  Carthage.  The  Phoenicians  bad  sent  colonies  to  Sicily  be 
fore  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks,  in  after  times,  made  considerable 
settlements  in  the  island.  The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which 
became  the  most  illastrious  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily;  dnd  from 
Syracuse  arose  afterwards  Agrigentum,  Acra,  Casmene,  Camarene) 
and  several  other  Sicilian  towns. 

2.  The  government  of  Syracuse  was  monarchical,  and  mi ^fat  have 
long  remained  so,  if  all  its  sovereigns  had  inherited  the  abihties  and 
virtues  of  Gelon.  But  his  successors,  exercising  the  worst  of  tyran- 
ny, compelled  their  subjects  at  length  to  aboliim  the  regal  goyem- 
ment ;  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  ail  toe  Grecian 
states  of  Sicily. 

3.  The  lAonarchy  of  Syracuse,  however,  was  revived  aboat  sixty 
years  afteff  in  the  person  of  Dionvsius,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but 
of  signal  ability.  Twice  expeiledf  for  a  tyrannical  exercise  ot  domin  - 
ion,  he  as  often  found  means  to  overpower  his  enemies,  and  re-estal>> 
lish  himself  in  the  throne.  At  his  death  the  crown  passed,  without 
opposition,  to  his  son^  Dionysius  the  younger,  a  weak  and  capricious 
tyrant,  whom  his  subjects  judging  unworthy  to  reign^  dethroned  and 
banished,  357  A.  C.  The  crown  was  conferred  on  Dion,  his  brother- 
in-law,  whose  amiable  character  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his 
people.  But  after  a  short  reign  this  prince  fell  a  victim  to  treason. 
Aided  by  the  distractions  of  Syracuse  consequent  on  this  event,  Dio- 
nysius remounted  the  throne  ten  years  after  his  expulsion;  but  bis 
tyrannical  disposition,  heightened  by  his  misfortunes,  became  al 
len^h  so  intolerable,  that  he  was  expelled  a  second  time,  and 
banished  toCorinth^  where  he  ended  his  cmys  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
The  author  of  this  revolution  was  the  Illustrious  Timoleon,  to 
whose  abilities  and  virtues  his  country  owed  equally  its  liberty  and 
its  subsequent  happiness  and  prosperity,  343  A.  C. 

The  signal  opposition  of  national  character  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Carthaginians  may  be  easily  explained,  when  we  attend  to 
the  effects  of  a  commercial  life  on  the  genius  and  manners  of  a  nation. 
The  vices  of  a  commercial  people  are  selfishness,  cunning,  avarice, 
with  an  absence  of  every  heroic  and  patriotic  virtue.  The  favoura- 
ble effects  of  commerce  are  industry,  frugality,  general  courtesy  of 
manners,  improvement  in  tiie  useftu  arts.  Atteiuung  to  these  conse- 
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qences  of  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial  ipirit,  we  shall  see  the 
principal  features  of  the  CarUiaglnian  character  opposed  to  the 
Roman. 


SECTION  xxxn. 

THE  PUNIC  WARS. 

1.  The  triumph  which  the  Romans  had  obtained  over  Pyrrhus 
seemed  to  give  assurance  of  success  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they 
should  engage.  The  Mamertines.  a  people  of  Campania,  obtained 
aid  from  me  Romans  in  an  unjustifiable  attempt  which  they  made  to 
seize  Messina,  a  Sicilian  town  allied  to  Syracuse.  The  Syracuaans, 
at  first  assisted  by  the  Carthaginians,  opposed  this  invasion ;  but  the 
former,  more  alarmed  by  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  Car- 
thaginians on  Sicily,  soon  repented  of  this  rash  alliance,  and  joined 
the  Komans  in  the  purpose  of  expeUing  the  Carthaginians  entirely 
from  the  island.  In  fact  the  Sicilians  seem  to  have  had  only  the  des- 
perate choice  of  final  submission  either  to  Rome  or  Carthage. 
They  chose  the  former,  as  the  alternative  least  dishonourable.  Tlie 
Romans  had  ever  been  their  friends,  the  Carthaginians  their  enemies. 

2.  Agrigentum.  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken,  afler 
a  long  sieg^e,  by  tne  joint  forces  of  Rome  and  Syracuse.  A  Koman 
fleet,  the  tu^st  which  they  ever  had,  was  eouipped  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  thatof  Cartnage,  at  this  time  the 
greatest  maritime  power  in  tne  world,  260  A.  C.  These  successes 
were  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  In  a  second 
naval  engagement  the  Romans  took  from  the  Carthaginians  sixty  of 
their  ships  of  war,  and  now  resolutely  prepared  for  the'  invasion  of 
Africa.  The  consul  Re^ulus  commanded  the  expedition.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Carthage ;  and  such  was  the  ^enenJ  conster- 
nation that  the  enemy  proposed  a  capitulation.  Inspirited,  however, 
by  a  timely  aid  of  Greek  troops  under  Xantippus,  me  Carthaginians 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and,  defeating  the  Roman  army,  made  Kegu-* 
lus  their  prisoner.  But,  repeatedly  defeated  in  Sicily,  they  were  at 
length  seriously  desirous  of  a  peace :  ana  the  Roman  general  was 
sent  with  their  iunbassadors  to  Kome  to  aid  the  negotiation,  under  a 
solemn  oath  to  return  to  Carthage  as  a  prisoner,  if  the  treatv  should 
fail.  It  was  rejected  at  the  urgent  desire  of  Regulus,  who  tnus  sac- 
rificed his  life  to  what  he  judged  the  interest  of  nis  country. 

3.  Lilyb<Bum,  the  sUvugest  of  the  Sicilian  towns  belonginF  to 
Cartilage,  was  taken -af^  a  siege  of  nine  years.  After  some  alter- 
nate successes  two  naval  battles  won  by  the  Romans  terminated  the 
war,  and  Carthage  at  last  obtained  a  peace  on  the  humiliating  terms 
of  abandoning  to  the  Romans  all  her  possessions  in  Sicily,  the  pay- 
ment of  3,200  talents  of  silver,  the  restitution  of  all  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  a  solemn  engagement  never  to  make  war  against  Syra- 
cuse or  her  allies.  The  island  of  Sicily  was  now  declared  a  Roman 
province,  though  Syracuse  maintained  its  independent  government, 
A.  U.  C.  611,  and  A.  C.  241. 

4.  The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  of  twenty-three 
years^  duration.  The  latter  power  was  recruiting  its  strength,  and 
meditated  to  revenge  its  losses  and  disgrace.  The  second  Punic  war 
began  cm  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  besieged  Saguntum.  a 
city  of  Spain,  in  alliance  with  me  Romans     The  youug  Hannibal 
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look  Saguntuzn  afler  a  siege  of  seven  months ;  the  desperate  Inhahi- 
tants  setting  fire  to  the  town,  and  perishing  amidst  the  flames.  Han- 
nibal now  formed  the  bold  design  of  carryme  the  war  into  Italy.  He 
~~~:oyided  against  every  difficult,  gained  to  his  interest  a  part  of  the 
I  trib^  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  finally  the  Alps,*  in  a  toil- 
march  of  five  months  and  a  half  from  his  leaving  Carthagena; 
and  arrived  in  Italy  with  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse. 

5.  In  the  first  engagement  the  Romans  were  defeated.  They  also 
lost  two  other  important  battles  at  Trebia,  and  the  lake  Thrasyme- 
nas.  In  the  latter  of  these  the  consul  Flaminius  was  killed,  and  his 
army  cat  to  pieces.  Hannibal  advanced  to  Cannae  in  Apulia,  where 
the  Romans  opposed  him  with  their  whole  force.  A  memorable 
defeat  ensued,  in  which  40,000  Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  and  amons  these  the  consul  iGmilius,  and  almost  the  whole 
body  of  the  knights.  If  Hannibal  had  taken  advantage  of  this  great 
victory,  by  instantly  attacking  Rome,  the  fate  of  the  republic  was 
inevitable;  but  he  deliberated,  and  the  occasion  was  lost  The 
Romans  concentrated  all  their  strength.  Even  the  slaves  armed  in 
the  common  cause,  and  victory  once  more  attended  the  standards  of 
the  republic.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  joined  his  forces  to  the 
Carthaginians,  but.  defeated  by  Levinu&  speedily  withdrew  his  as* 
sistance.  Hannibal  retreated  before  the  brave  Marcellus.  Syracuse 
had  now  taken  part  with  Carthage,  and  thus  paved  the  way  ibr  the 
loss  of  its  own  liberty.  Marcellus  besieged  the  city«  which  was  long 
defended  by  the  inventive  genius  of  ^Schimedes;  out  was  taken  in 
the  third  year  by  escalade  m  the  night  This  event  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syracuse,  which  now  became  a  part  of  the  Romaa 
province  of  Sicily,  A.  U.  C.  642,  A.  C.  212. 

6.  While  the  war  in  Italy  was  prosperously  conducted  by  the 
ereat  Fabius,  who*  by  constantly  avoiding  a  general  engagement, 
found  the  true  metnod  of  weakening  his  enemy,  the  younger  Sciplo 
accomplished  the  entire  reduction  of  Spain.  Asdrubal  was  sent 
into  Italy  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Hanmbal,  but  was  defeated  by 
&e  consul  Claudius,  and  slain  in  battle.  Scipio,  triumphant  in  Spain, 
passed  over  into  Africa,  and  carried  havoc  and  devastation  to  the 
gates  of  Carthage.  Alarmed  for  the  fiite  of  their  empire  the  Car- 
thagiaians  hastily  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy.  The  battle  of 
Zeina  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. They  entreated  a  peace,  which  the  Romans  ^ve  on  these 
conditions :  that  the  Carthaginians  should  abandon  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
all  the  islands ;  surrender  all  their  prisoners,  give  up  the  whole  of 
their  fleet  except  ten  gallies,  pay  10.000  talents,  and,  in  future, 
undertake  no  war  without  consent  of  the  Romans,  A.  U.  C.  552,  A. 
C.  202. 

7.  Every  thing  now  concurred  to  swell  the  pride  of  the  conquer- 
ors, and  to  extend  then:  dominion.  A  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  terminated  by  his  defeat ;  and  his  son  Demetrius  was  sent  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute  imposed  on 
the  vanquished.  A  war  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Sjrria,  ended  in 
his  ceding  to  the  Romans  the  whole  of  the  Lesser  Asia.  But  these 
splendid  conquests,  while  they  enlarged  the  empire,  were  &tal  to  its 

*  The  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  has  been  lately  illastrated, 
in  a  most  learned  and.  ingenious  essay,  by  Mr.  Whitaker  (the  celebrated 
historian  of  Manchester,  and  vindicator  of  Queen  Mary),  who  has,  with 
great  acuteness,  traced  every  step  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  from  his 
crossing  the  Ahone  to  his  final  arrival  in  Italy. 
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Tirtues,  and  sdbTeralTe  of  the  pore  and  Tenerable  aimpUcilj  of 
ancient  times. 

8.  The  third  Punic  war  began  A.  U.  C.  605,  A.  C.  149,  and  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  An  unsucceaBful  war  with  the  Numidiana 
had  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  great  weakness,  and  the  Romans 
meanly  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  invade  Afiica.  ConsciouB  of 
their  utter  inability  to  resist  this  formidable  power,  the  Carthaginians 
offered  every  submission,  and  consented  even  to  ackoowledee  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  Rome.  The  Romans  demanded  300  hostages, 
for  the  strict  performance  of  every  condition  that  should  be  enjoined 
by  the  senate.  The  hostages  were  given,  and  the  condition  requir- 
ed was,  that  Carthage  itself  should  be  razed  to  its  foundation.  JDes- 
pair  gave  courage  to  this  miserable  people,  and  they  determined  to 
die  in  the  defence  of  their  native  city.  But  the  noble  effort  was  in 
vain.  Cardiage  was  taken  by  storm,  its  inhabitants  massacred,  and 
the  city  burnt  to  the  ground,  A.  U.  C.  607,  A.  C.  146. 

9.  The  same  year  was  signalized  by  the  entire  redaction  of 
Greece  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  dawn  of  luxury  and  taste  at  Rome,  the  natural  fruit  of  foreign 
wealth,  and  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  manners.  In  the  unequal 
distribution  of  this  imported  wealth,  the  vices  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
the  corruption  and  venality  of  which  it  became  the  instnunent,  we 
tee  the  remoter  causes  of  those  fatal  disorders  to  which  the  republic 
•wed  its  dissolution. 


SECTION  XXXUL 

THE  GRACCHI,  AND  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  COMMON- 

WEALTH. 

1.  At  this  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  two  noble 
youths,  whose  zeal  to  refonn  the  growing  corruptions  of  the  state, 
precipitated  them  at  length  into  measures  destructive  of  all  govern- 
ment and  social  order.  Tiberius,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  urged 
the  people  to  assert  by  force  the  revival  of  an  ancient  law,  for  limits 
ing  property  in  land,  and  thus  abridging  the  overgrown  estates  of  the 
patricians.  A  tumult  was  tlic  consequence,  m  which  Tiberius,  with 
300  of  his  friends,  were  killed  in  the  forum.  This  &tal  example  did 
not  deter  his  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  from  pursuing  a  similar  career 
of  zeal  or  of*  ambition.  Afler  some  successful  expenments  of  his  pow- 
er, while  in  the  office  of  tribune,  he  directed  his  scrutiny  into  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  senate,  and  prevailed  in  depriving  that  body  of  itscon- 
etitutional  control  over  all  tne  inferior  magistrates  of  the  state.  Em- 
ploying, like  his  brother,  the  dangerous  enguie  of  tumultuary  force, 
ne  fell  a  victim  to  it  himselH  with  3,000  ofhis  partisans,  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets  or  Rome.  The  tumults  attending  the  se- 
dition of  the  Gracchi  weie  the  prelude  to  those  civil  disorders  which 
now  followed  in  quick  succession  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

2.  The  circumstances  attending  the  war  with  Jugurtha  gave  deci- 
''  fiive  proof  of  the  coiTuption  of  the  Roman  manners.    Jugurtha, 

Srandson  of  Masinissa,  sought  to  usurp  the  crown  of  Numidia  by 
estroying  his  cousins,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  the  sons  of  the  last 
king.  He  murdered  the  elder  of  the  brothers;  and  the  vounger 
applying  for  aid  to  Rome,  Jugurtha  bribed  the  senate,  who  declared 
bun  innocent  of  all  culpable  act  or  design,  and  decrcjed  to  him  the 
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Borereigptjr  of  half  the  kingdom.  This  operated  only  as  an  incentive 
to  his  criminal  ambition.  He  declared  open  war  against  his  cocusin^ 
besieged  him  in  his  capital  of  Cirta,  and  finally  put  him  to  death. 
To  avert  a  threatened  war  Jugurtna  went  in  person  to  Rome, 
pleaded  his  own  cause  in  the  senate,  and  once  more  by  bribery 
secured  his  acquittal  firom  all  charge  of  criminality.  A  perseverance, 
however,  in  a  similar  train  of  conduct  finally  drew  on  him  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Romans ;  and  beinz  betrayecf  into  their  hands  by  his 
own  father-iiv-law,  he  was  brought  in  chains  to  Rome,  to  grace  the 
triumph  of^e  consul  Marius,  confined  to  a  dungeon,  and  starved  to 
death,  A.  U.  C.  651,  A.  C.  103. 

3.  The  ambition  of  the  allied  states  of  Italv  to  attain  the  rights 
of  citizenship  produced  the  social  war,  which  ended  in  a  conces- 
sion of  those  rights  to  such  of  the  confederates  as  should  return 
peaceably  to  their  allegiance.  This  war  with  ^e  allies  wks  a  pre* 
lude  to  that  which  followed  bohveen  Rome  and  her  own  citizens. 
Sylla  and  Marius,  rivals,  and  thence  enemies,  were  at  this  time  the 
leaders  of  the  republic.  Sylln,  conmrTM'.lng  in  a  war  araiast  ]i '!.•;:> 
/•atas,  w«a  «■  pci^Jed,  and  recall-ji  iroai  Acia.  He  refused  to  obey 
the  mandate,  and  found  his  army  well  ^sposed  to  support  him. 
"Let  us  march  to  Rome,''  said  they,  with  one  voice;  "lead  us  on 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  oppressed  liberty.''  Sylla  accordingly  led 
them  on,  and  they  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand.  Marius  and  his 
partizans  fled  with  precipitation  from  the  city,  and  Sylla  ruled  for  a 
while  triuniphant  But  the  fhction  of  his  rival  soon  recovered 
strength.  Marius  returning  to  Italy,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those 
of  Cinna,  his  zealous  partizan,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and,  while  SvUa 
was  engaged  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  compelled  the  city  to  absolute 
submission.  Afler  a  horrible  ^massacre  or  all  whom  they  esteemed 
their  enemieS;,  Marius  and  Cinna  proclaimed  themselves  consuls, 
without  the  formal!^  of  an  election ;  but  Marius  died  a  few  days 
after  in  a  fit  of  debauch. 

4.  After  a  victorious  campaign  in  Asia,  Sylla  returned  to  Italy, 
and,  joined  by  Cethegus^  verres,  and  the  young  Pompey,  gave 
battle  to  the  party  of  his  enemies^  and  entirely  defeated  them. 
Uis  entry  into  Rome  was  si^alizeci  by  a  dreadful  massacre,  and  a 
proscription,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extermination  of  every 
enemy  whom  he  had  in  Italy.  Elected  dictator  for  an  unlimited 
period,  he  was  now  without  a  rival  in  authority,  and  absolute  master 
of  the  government,  which,  of  courae,  was  no  longer  a  republic. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  dominion  he  deserved  more  praise  than  in 
the  means  of  acquiring  it  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  judicial 
authority,  regulated  the  election  to  all  the  important  omces  of 
state,  and  enacted  many  excell^t  laws  against  oppression  and  the 
abuse  of  power.  Finally,  he  gave  demonstration,  if  not  of  a  pure 
conscience,  at  least  of  a  magnaniipous  intrepidity  of  character,  by 
voluntarily  resigning  all  command*  retiring  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  citizen,  and  ofiering  publicly  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct He  died  within  a  short  time  afler  his  resignation.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  hadsome  of  ilie qual- 
ities of  a  heroic  character;  but  he  lived  in  evil  times,  when  it  was 
impossible  at  once  to  be  great  and  to  be  virtuous. 

5.  The  death  of  Sylla  renewed  the  civil  war.  Lepidus,  a  man  of 
no  abilities,  aspired  to  succeed  him  in  power ;  and  Pompey,  with 
superior  talents,  cherished  the  same  ambition.  While  the  latter  Was 
employed  in  the  redaction  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  Asia,  the 
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conspiracy  6f  Catiline  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome. 
it  was  extinfoished  by  the  provident  zeal  and  active  patriotism 
of  the  consul  Cicero.  Catihne  and  his  chief  »ccomplices  were 
attacked  in  tlie  field,  and  defeated  by  Antonius.  The  traitor  made 
a  desperate  defence,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his  crimes  had 
meriied. 

6.  Julius  Cassar  now  rose  into  public  notice.  Sylla  dreaded  hit 
abilities  and  ambition,  and  had  numbered  liim  among  the  proscribed. 
"There  is  many  a  Marius,"  said  he,  '^in  the  person  of  ttiat  young 
man."  He  had  learned  prudence  from  the  danger  of  ha  situation^ 
and  tacitly  courted  popularity,  without  that  show  of  enterprise 
which  gives  alarm  to  a  rival  While  Pompey  and  Crassus  contended 
for  the  command  of  the  republic,  Caesar,  wno  knew  that,  by  attach- 
ing himself  to  either  rival,  he  ioMibly  made  the  other  his  enemy, 
showed  the  reach  of  his  tsdents  by  reconciling  them,  and  thus 
acquiring  the  friendship  of  both.  From  favour  to  their  mutual  friend 
they  agreed  to  a  partition  of  power;  and  thus  was  formed  the  first 
triumvirate.  Caesar  was  elected  consul.  He  increased  his  popularity 
by  a  division  of  lands  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  strengthened 
his  interest  with  Pompey  by  givmg  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  had  the  command  of  four  legions,  and  the  government  of  trans- 
alpme  Gaul  and  Illyria. 

7.  The  military  glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  reputation  of 
CaBsar,  were  nobly  sustained  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  year  of  his  govern- 
ment he  subdued  the  Helvetu,  who.  leaving  their  own  country,  had 
attempted  to  settle  themselves  in  tne  better  regions  of  the  Homan 

grovince.  He  totally  defeated  the  Germans  uiwer  Ariovistns,  who 
ad  attempted  a  similar  mvasion.  The  BelgaB,  the  Nervii,  the 
Celtic  Gauls,  the  Suevi,  Menapii.  and  other  warlike  nations,  were 
aii  successively  brought  under  subjection.    In  the  fourth  year  of  his 

government  he  transported  his  army  into  Brittun.  Landing  at  Deal, 
e  was  opposed  by  the  natives  with  equal  courage  and  military  skill. 
He  gained,  however,  several  advantages,  and,  binding  the  Britons  to 
submission,  withdrew  into  Gaul  on  the  appixmch  of  winter.  He 
returned  in  the  following  summer  with  a  greater  force,  and,  pose- 
cuting  his  victories,  reduced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  island 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  A.  C.  54.  But  tne  pressure  of  af&irs 
in  Italy  suspended  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
Britain. 

8.  CflBsar  dreaded  the  abilities  oif  Cicero,  who  had  opposed  him 
in  his  views  of  ambition.  By  the  machinations  of  his  partizans, 
while  he  was  absent  in  Gaul,  he  procured  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  on  the  pretence  of  illegal  meas- 
ures puraued  in  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 
During  an  exHe  of  sixteen  months  in  Greece,  Cicero  gave  way  to  a 
despondency  of  mind  utterly  unworthy  of  tiie  philosopher,  rom- 
pey  had  abandoned  him,  and  this  ungrateful  ^ertion  bore  most 
beavily  upon  his  mind.  In  the  wane  of^his  reputation  Pompey  soon 
became  desirous  to  prop  his  own  sinking  fortunes  by  the  aoihties  of 
Cicero,  and  eageriy  promoted  his  recal  from  exile.  The  death  of 
Crassus,  in  an  etpeoition  against  tiie  Parthians,  now  dissolved  the 
triumvirate ;  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  union  had  no  other  bond 
than  interest,  began  each  to  conceive  separately  the  view  of  undivid- 
ifd  dottunion. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

PHOGRESS  OP  THE  CIVIL  WARS.    SECOND  TRnJMVIRATE. 

FALL  or  THE  REPUBLIC. 

t.  The  ambition  of  Caesar  aod  of  Pompey  had  uow  evidently  th« 
Bfime  ol^ject ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  oaly  question,  in  those  degen- 
erate times,  to  which  of  these  aspiring  leaders  the  republic  should 
tnrrender  ite  liberties.  The  term  of  Caesar's  govenmient  was  near 
expiring.  To  secure  himself  against  a  deprivation  of  power,  ha 
procured  a  proposal  to  be  made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  partizanSi 
which  wore  tne  appearance  of  great  moderation,  namely,  that 
Caesar  and  Pompey  should  either  both  continue  in  their  goveni* 
ments.  or  both  be  deprived  of  them,  as  they  were  equally  capably 
of  endangering  the  public  liberty  by  an  abuse  of  p|Ower.  The  mo* 
tion  passed,  and  Caesar  immediately  offered  to  resign,  on  condition 
that  his  rival  should  do  so ;  but  Pompey  rejected  the  accommodatiop. 
The  term  of  his  government  had  yet  several  yeai9'  duration,  and 
he  suspected  the  proposal  to  be  a  snare  laid  for  him  by  Caesar.  H^ 
resolved  to  maintain  nis  right  bv  force  of  arms,  and  a  civil  war  was 
the  necessary  consequence.  The  consuls  and  a  great  part  of  the 
aenate  were  the  friends  of  Pompey.  Caesar  had  on  his  side  a  victo* 
nous  army,  consisting  of  ten  legions,  and  the  body  of  the  Roman  cit- 
izens, whom  he  had  won  bv  his  liberality.  Mark  Antony  and  Cas- 
flius,  at  that  time  tribunes  ot  the  people,  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to 
Caesar^s  camp. 

2.  The  senate,  apfwehensive  of  his  designs,  jNTonounced  a  decree, 
branding  with  the  crime  of  parricide  any  commander  who  shouU 
dare  to  pass  the  Rubicon  (the  boundarv  between  Italy  and  th« 
Gauls)  with  a  single  cohort,  without  tneir  permieion.  Cassar 
infringed  the  prohibition,  and  marched  straight  to  Rome. — Pompey, 
to  whom  the  senate  committed  the  defence  of  the  state,  had  no 
army.  He  quitted  Rome,  followed  by  the  consuls  and  a  part  of  the 
senate,  and  endeavoured  hastily  to  levy  troops  over  all  Italy  and 
Greece;  while  Caesar  triumphantly  entered  the  city  amidst  th^ 
acclamations  of  the  peo]^,  seized  the  public  treasury,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  supreme  authority  without  opposition.  Having  jse- 
cured  the  capital  of  the  empire,  he  set  out  to  take  the  field  againat 
her  enemies.  The  lieutenants  of  Pompey  had  possession  of  Spain. 
Caesar  marched  thither,  and  subdued  the  whole  country  in  the 
space  of  fortv  days.  He  returned  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  in  hia 
fltbsence,  he  had  been  nominated  dictator.  In  the  succeeding  elec^ 
tion  of  magistrates  he  was  chosen  consul,  and  was  thus  invested,  bj 
a  double  title,  with  the  right  of  acting  in  the  name  of  the  republic. 
Pompey  had  by  this  time  raised  a  numerous  anny,  and  Caesar  waa 
anxious  to  bring  him  to  a  decisive  engagement  The  two  armiea 
met  in  Illyria,  and  the  first  conflict  was  of  doubtful  issue.  Caesar 
led  his  army  into  Macedonia,  where  he  found  a  laree  reinforcement 
He  gave  battle  to  Pompey  in  the  field  of  Pharsuia,  and  entirely 
defeated  him.  Fifteen  thousand  pf  Pompey^s  army  were  slain^  and 
S4,000  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  the  victor,  A.  U.  C.  706^ 
A.  C.  49. 

3  The  &te  of  Pompey  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  With  hii 
wife  ComeUa,  the  comeanioa  of  his  misfortonos,  he  fled  to  Egypt  10 
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a  single  ship,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  Ptolemy,  whose  &ther 
had  owed  to  nim  his  settlement  on  the  throne.  But  toe  ministen  of 
this  young  prince,  dreading  the  power  of  Cssar,  basely  courted  his 
feyour  by  the  munler  of  liis  riyal.  Pompey  was  brought  ashore  in 
a  small  boat  by  the  guards  of  the  king ;  and  a  Roman  centurion, 
who  had  fought  under  his  banners,  stabted  him,  eyen  in  the  sight  of 
Cornelia,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  threw  the  body  naked  on  the 
sands.  Oaesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Alexandria^  where  the  head  of 
that  unhappy  man,  presented  as  a  grateful  oSermgy  gave  him  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  fate.  He  wept,  and  turned  with  horror  from 
the  sight  He  caused  eyery  honour  to  be  paid  to  his  memory,  and 
from  that  time  showed  the  utmost  beneficence  to  the  partizans  of 
his  unfortunate  rival. 

4.  The  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister  Cleopatra.  The  fatter,  though  married  to  her  brother, 
and  joint  heir  by  her  Other's  will,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  author- 
ity; and  Ca)sar,  captivated  by  her  charms,  decided  the  contest  in 
&vour  of  the  beauteous  queen.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  Ptolemy 
was  killed^  and  Egypt  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.  In  this  war  the 
famous  library  of  Alexandria  was  burnt  to  ashes,  A.  C.  48.  A  revolt 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  under  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates, 
was  signally  chastised ;  and  the  report  was  conveyed  by  Caesar  to 
the  Roman  tenate  in  three  words^  Fimi,  indif  vicL  The  conqueror 
returned  to  Rome,  which  needed  his  presence ;  for  Italy  was  divid- 
ed, and  the  partizans  of  Pompey  were  ^et  extremely  fennidable. 
His  two  sons,  with  Cato  and  Scipio,  were  in  arms  in  Africa.  Csesar 
pursued  them  thither,  and  proceeding  with  caution  till  secure  of  his 
advantage,  defeated  them  m  a  decisive  engagement  at  Thapsus. 
Scipio  perished  in  his  passage  to  Spain.  Cato,  shuttine  himself'  up 
in  Utica,  meditated  a  brave  resistance ;  but  seeing  no  nope  of  suc- 
cess, he  finally  determined  not  to  survive  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  fell  delifaferately  by  his  own  hand.  Mauritania  was  now  added 
to  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  Caesar  returned  to 
Rome,  absolute  master  of  the  empire. 

5.  From  that  moment  his  attention  was  directed  solely  to  the 
|H*06perity  and  happiness  of  the  Roman  people.  He  remembered 
no  longer  that  there  had  been  opposite  parties ;  beneficent  alike  to 
the  friends  of  Pompejr  as  to  his  own.  He  laboured  to  reform  every 
species  of  abuse  or  grievance.  He  introduced  order  into  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  defining  the  separate  rights  of  all  its  magistrates, 
and  extending  his  care  to  the  regulation  of  its  most  distant  provinces. 
The  reformation  of  the  kalenc&r,  the  draining  of  the  marshes  of 
Italy,  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  the  embellishment  of  Rome,  the 
complete  survey  and  delineation  of  the  empire,  alternately  em- 
ployed his  liberal  and  capacious  mind.  Returning  from  the  final 
overthrow  of  Pompey's  party  in  Spain,  he  was  hailed  the  father  of 
his  country,  was  created  consul  for  ten  years^  and  perpetual  dic- 
tator. His  person  was  declared  sacred,  his  title  henceforth  impercUar. 
A.  U.  C.  709,  A.  C.  46. 

6.  The  Roman  republic  had  thus  finally  resigned  its  liberties,  by 
Its  own  acts.  They  were  not  extinguished,  as  Montesquieu  has 
well  remarked,  by  the  ambition  of  a  Pompey  or  of  a  Caesar.  If  the 
sentiments  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  bad  been  the  same  with  those  of 
Cato,  others  would  have  had  the  same  ambitious  thoughts;  and, 
since  the  commonwealth  was  fated  to  fall,  there  never  would  have 
been  wanting  a  liand  to  drag  it  to  destruction.    Yet  Caesar  had  by 
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Ibrce  snibdaed  his  country;  and  therefore  was  a  usurper.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  with  these 
its  happiness,  by  the  suppression  of  his  usurpation,  the  attempt 
would,  nave  mented  the  praise  at  least  of  good  design.  Perhaps  so 
thought  his  murderers;  and  thus,  however  weak  their  policy,  how- 
ever oase  and  treacherous  their  act,  they  will  ever  find  apologists. 
They  expected  an  impossible  issue,  as  the  event  demonstrated. 

7.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  hj  sixty  of  the  senators,  at  the  head 
of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  the  former  a  man  beloved  of 
Cassar,  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  heaped  upon  him  numberless 
benefits,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  dictator  wished  to  add  to  his 
numerous  titles  that  of  kiri^,  and  that  the  ides  of  March  was  fixed 
on  for  investing  him  with  the  diadem.  On  that  day,  when  taking 
his  seat  in  the  senate-house,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  con- 
spirators. He  defended  himself  for  some  time  against  their  daggers, 
till,  seeing  Brutus  among  the  number,  he  fidntly  exclaimed,  ^  And 
you,  too,  my  son  !'^  and  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  resigned 
nimself  to  his  fete.  He  fell,  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds,  £  U. 
C.  71 1,  and  A.  C.  43. 

8.  The  Roman  people  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  deed. 
They  loved  Caesar,  master  as  he  was  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 
Mark  Antony  and  Leoidus,  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  the  power  of 
the  dictator,  resolved  to  pave  the  way  by  avenging  his  death. 
CaBsar,  by  his  testament,  hsid  bequeathed  a  great  part  o?  his  fortune 
to  the  people ;  and  they  were  penetrated  with  gratitude  to  his 
memory.  A  public  harangue  by  Antony  over  the  bleeding  body,  ex- 
posed m  the  forum,  in£imed  them  with  the  utmost  mdignation 
against  his  murderers,  who  must  have  met  with  instant  destruction 
ifthey  had  not  escaped  with  precipitation  from  the  city.  Antony 
profited  by  these  dispositions ;  and  the  avenger  oi  Caasar,  of  course 
the  favourite  of  the  people,  was  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  attain- 
ing a  similar  height  of  dominion.  In  this,  however,  he  found  a  for- 
midable competitor  in  Octavius,  the  grand-nephew  and  the  adopted 
heir  of  Csesar,  who,  at  this  critical  moment,  arrived  in  Rome. 
Availing  himself  of  these  titles,  Octavius  gained  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
est, anddivided  with  Antony  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  rivals 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  their  wisest  plan  to  unite  their  interests ; 
and  they  admitted  Lepidus  into  their  association,  whose  power,  as 
governor  of  Craul,  and  immense  riches,  gave  him  a  title  to  a  share 
of  authority.  Thus  was  formed  the  second  triumvirate,  the  efiects 
of  whose  union  were  beyond  measure  dreadful  to  the  republic. 
The  triumviri  divided  among  themselves  the  provinces,  and  cement- 
ed their  union  by  a  deliberate  sacrifice  made  by  each  of  his  best 
friends  to  the  vengeance  of  his  associates.  Antony  consigned  to 
death  his  uncle  Lucius ;  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus ;  and  Octavius 
his  guardian  Toranius  and  his  fi^end  Cicero.  In  this  horrible  pro- 
scription 300  senators  and  3,000  knights  were  put  to  death. 

9.  Octavius  and  Antony  now  marched  against  the  conspirators,  who 
had  a  formidable  army  in  tlie  field  in  Thrace,  commanded  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Philippi,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  empire.  Antony  obtained  the  victory,  for  Octavius 
had  no  military  talents.  He  was  destitute  even  of  personal  bravery, 
and  his  conduct  after  the  victory  was  stained  with  that  cruelty  which 
is  ever  the  attendant  of  cowardice.  Brutus  and  Cassius  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies  by  a  voluntary  death.  Antony  now 
flOttght  a  recompense  for  his  troops  by  the  plunder  of  the  east 
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While  in  Ciliciiii  lie  smnmoned  Cleopatra  to  answer  for  her  condueC 
in  dethroning  an  infant  brother,  and  in  openly  fiiTOoring  the  party  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  queen  came  to  Tarsos,  and  made  a  com- 
plete conquest  of  the  triumvir.  Immersed  in  luxnry,  and  intoxicated 
with  love,  he  foi^ot  glory,  ambition,  fame,  and  every  thing,  for 
Cleopatra.  Octavius  saw  this  phrensy  with  deUght,  as  the  prepara- 
tive of  his  rival^s  ruin.  He  had  nothing  to  dread  from  Lepidus, 
whose  insignlBcant  character  Erst  drew  on  him  the  contempt  of  his 
partizans ;  and  whose  folly^  in  attempting  an  invasion  of  tiie  province 
of  his  colleague,  was  punisned  by  his  deposition  and  banishment 

10.  Antony  had  in  nis  madness  lavished  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire in  giils  to  his  paramour  and  her  chiMrea  The  Romaic  people 
were  justly  indignant  at  these  enormities;  and  the  divorce  of  nis 
wife  ChDtavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague,  was  at  length  the  signal  of 
declared  hostility  between  them.  An  immense  armament,  chiefly 
naval,  came  at  length  to  a  decisive  conflict  near  Actium,  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus.  Cleopatra,  who  attended  her  lover,  deserted  him 
with  her  galleys  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement ;  and  such  was  th^ 
infatuation  of  Antony,  that  he  abandoned  nis  fleet,  and  followed  her. 
Ai^r  a  contest  of  some  hours,  they  yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius, 
A.  U.  C.  723,  A.  C.  31.  The  victor  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Egypt ; 
and  the  base  Cleopatra  profiered  terms  to  Octavius,  including  the 
surrender  of  her  kingdom,  and  the  abandonment  of  Antony.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  Antony  anticipated  his  fate 
by  falling  on  his  sword.  Cleopatra  soon  after^  either  from  remorse, 
or  more  probably  from  mortified  ambition,  as  she  found  it  was  Octa- 
vius's  design  to  lead  her  in  chains  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  had 
courage  to  follow  the  example  of  her  lover,  and  put  herself  to  death 
by  the  poison  of  an  asp.  Oictavius  returned  to  Rome  sole  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  A.  U.  C.  727,  A.  C.  27. 

SECTION  XXXV. 

CONSIDERATIONS  OF   SUCH   PARTICULARS   AS  MARK   THB 
GENIUS  AND  NATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

SYSTEM  OF  ROMAN  EDUCATION. 

1.  A  vniTuous  but  rieid  severity  of  manners  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Romans  under  Sieir  kin^,  and  in  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  private  life  of  die  citizens,  frugal,  temperate,  and  labori- 
ous, had  its  influence  on  their  public  character.  The  {poiria  potesioj) 
paternal  authorUy  gave  to  every  head  of  a  family  a  sovereign  author- 
ity over  all  the  members  that  composed  it ;  and  this  power,  felt  as  a 
right  of  nature,  was  never  abused,  rlutarch  has  remanced,  as  a  defect 
in  the  Roman  laws,  that  they  did  not  prescribe,  as  those  of  Laced»- 
mon,  a  system  and  rules  for  the  education  of  youth.  But  the  truth 
is,  the  manners  of  the  people  supplied  this  want  The  utmost  at- 
tention was  bestowed  in  the  early  lormation  of  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter. The  excellent  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratonhus  {conceming^ 
orators)  presents  a  valuable  picture  of  the  Roman  education  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  conmionwealth,  contested  with  the  less  virtuous 
practice  of  the  more  refined  ages.  The  Roman  matrons  did  not 
abandon  their  infants  to  mercenary  nurses.  They  regarded  the 
careful  nurture  of  their  o&pring,  tne  rudiments  of  their  education^ 
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ind  die  necessary  occuratioDs  of  their  household,  as  the  highest 
poiDts  of  female  merit  Next  to  the  care  bestowed  in  the  instiimeDt 
of  virtuous  morals,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  seeihs  to  have 
been  given  to  the  language  of  cblidrenv  and  to  the  attainment  of 
a  correctness  and  purity  of  expression.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the 
Gracchiy  the  sons  of  Cornelia,  were  educated,  non  icon  in  gramio 
guam  in  sermone  matris^  in  the  speech  more  than  in  the  bosom  of  their 
mother.  That  urbanity  which  characterize^^  Uie  Roman  citizens 
showed  itself  particularly  in  their  speech  and  gesture. 

2.  The  attention  to  the  language  of  the  vouth  had  another  source. 
It  was  by  eloquence,  more  than  by  any  other  talent,  that  the  young 
Roman  could  rise  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state. 
The  Mudiaforensia  {forensic  studies)  were,  therefore,  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  Koman  education.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  among  the 
sports  of  the  children  at  Rome,  one  was  pleading  causes  beiore  a 
mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  defending  a  criminal  in  the  usual 
forms  of  judicial  procedure. 

3.  The  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  particularly  attended 
to ;  whatever  might  harden  the  temperament,  and  confer  strength 
and  agility.  These  exercises  were  dally  practised  by  the  youth, 
under  the  «ye  of  their  eldei&  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

4.  At  seventeen  the  jouth  assumed  the  manly  robe.  He  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  master  of  rhetoric,  whom  he  attended 
constandy  to  the  forum,  or  to  the  courts  of  justice ;  for,  to  be  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  it  was  necessary  for  a  Roman  to  be  an  ac^ 
complished  orator.  The  pauis  bestowed  on  the  attainment  of  this 
cliaracter,  and  the  best  Instructions  for  its  acquisition*  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  younger  Pliny. 
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OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  Before  the  intercourse  with  Greece,  which  took  place  after 
the  Punic  wars,  the  Roman  people  was  utterly  rude  and  illiterate. 
As  among  all  nations  the  first  appearance  of^the  literary  spirit  is 
shown  in  poetical  composition,  the  Roman  warrior  had  probably, 
like  the  Indian  or  the  Celtic,  his  war  songs,  which  celebrated  his 
triumphs  in  battle.  Religion  likewise  employs  the  eariiest  poetry 
of  most  nations;  and  if  a  people  subsist  by  agriculture,  a  plentiful 
harvest  is  celebrated  in  the  rustic  song  of  the  husbandman.  The 
versiiafescemiini  {fescmnine  verse*),  mentioned  by  Livy,  were  proba- 
bly of  the  nature  of  a  poetical  dialogue,  or  alternate  verses  sung  b^ 
the  labourers^  in  a  strain  of  coarse  merriment  and  raillery.  This 
shows  a  dawnmg  of  the  drama. 

2.  About  the  390th  year  of  Rome,  on  occasion  of  a  pestilence, 
kdiones  (drolls  or  stage  dancers)  were  brought  from  Etruria,  qw 
ad  iiibicinu  modos  saUantes^  Jimid  tndecoros  motus  more  Tusi^dabani  ; 
Tvho  danced  to  the  tunes  of  a  musician,  and^  in  the  Tuscan  fashion^  exhi' 
Okd  mations  that  were  not  ungraceful.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  Roman 
youth  imitated  these  performances,  and  added  to  them  rude  and  joc- 
ular verses,  probably  the  fescennine  dialogues.  The  regular  drama 
was  introduced  at  Rome  firom  Greece  by  Livius  Andronicus,  A.  U.  C. 
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514.    The  earliest  Roman  plays  were  therefore,  we  may  presume, 
traoslatioDs  from  the  Greek. 

Et  post  pomca  bella  quietus  quserere  coepit, 

Quid  Sophoclea,  et  Tbespis,  et  JEschylua  utile  ferrent. 

Hor.  Epist.  Lib.  II,  i. 

And  being  at  peace  after  the  Punic  wan,  the  Romans  be«^  to  inquire 
what  advanta^s  might  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  Sophocles,  Thespis, 
and  ^chylus. 

3.  Of  the  early  Roman  drama,  Ennius  was  a  great  ornament,  and 
from  his  time  the  art  made  rapid  advancement.  The  comedies  of 
Plautus,  the  contemporary  of  Ennius,  with  great  strength  and  spirit 
of  dialogue,  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  are  reaa  at  this  day  with  pleasure. 

4.  Caecilius  improved  so  much  on  the  comedy  of  Plautus,  that  he 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Roman  comic 
writers.  Of  his  compositions  we  nave  no  remains.  His  patronage 
fbstered  the  rising  genius  of  Terence.*  whose  first  comedy,  the  Jbir 
dricL^  was  performed  A.  U.  C.  587.  The  merit  of  the  comedies  of 
Terence  lies  in  that  nature  and  simplicity  which  are  observable  in 
the  structure  of  his  fables,  and  in  the  delineation  of  his  characters. 
They  are  deficient,  however,  in  confic  energy ;  and  are  not  cak^n- 
latea  to  excite  ludicrous  emotions.  They  are  chielly  borrowed  fi*om 
the  Greek  of  Menander  and  Apollodorus. 

5.  The  Roman  comedy  was  of  four  different  species :  the  comedia 
io^aia  or  prastfsctaLa^  the  comedia  tabemaritu  the  aUellana^  and  the 
tntmi  The  first  admitted  serious  scenes  and  personages,  and  was  of 
the  nature  of  the  modem  sentimental  comedy.  The  second  was  a 
representation  of  ordinary  life  and  manners.  The  atteUana  were 
pieces  where  the  dialogue  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but  tha 
subject  of  the  scene  was  prescribed,  and  the  dialogue  fiUed  up  by 
the  talents  of  the  actors.  The  rmnd  were  pieces  of  comedy  of  the 
lowest  species;  farces,  or  entertainments  of  bu£foonery;  though 
sometimes  admitting  the  serious,  and  even  the  pathetic. 

6.  The  Roman  tragedy  kept  pace  in  its  advancement  with  the 
comedy.  The  best  of  the  Roman  tragic  poets  were  Actius  and 
Pacuvius,  of  whom  we  have  no  remains.  Tne  tragedies  published 
under  the  name  of  Seneca  are  generally  esteemed  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent hands.    They  are  none  of  them  of  superlative  merit. 

7.  Veileius  Patereulus  remarks,  that  the  aera  of  the  perfection 
of  Roman  literature  was  the  age  of  Cicero,  comprehending  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  preceding  times  whom  Cicero  might  have  seen, 
and  all  those  of  the  succeeding  who  might  have  seen  him.  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  Pliny  celebrate,  in  high  terms,  the  writings  of  the 
elder  Cato,  whose  principal  woiks  were  historical,  and  have  entirely 
perished.  We  have  his  figments,  de  Re  Rustica  {on  agriculture)^  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  good 
writers  among  the  Romans,  and  a  man  of  universal  erudition.  Of 
the  variety  of  his  talents  we  may  judge,  not  only  from  the  splendid 
eulogium  of  Cicero,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  Pliny  having  re- 
course to  his  authority  in  every  book  of  his  Natural  History. 

8.  Sallust,  in  order  of  time,  comes  next  to  Varro.'  This  writer 
introduced  an  inportant  im]>rovement  on  history^  as  treated  by  the 
Greek  historians,  by  applying  (as  Dionysius  of  Ualicainassus  says) 
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the  science  of  philosophy  to  the  studu  of  &cts.  SaDost  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  the  father  of  pliupsophic  history ;  a  species  of 
Writing  which  has  been  so  successfouy  cultivated  in  modem  times. 
He  is  an  admirable  writer  for  the  matter  of  his  compositions,  which 
evince  great  judfment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  by  no 
means  commendable  for  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.  He  anects 
singularity  of  expression,  an  antiquated  phraseoiogv,  and  a  petulant 
brevity  and  sententiousness,  which  has  nothing  of  the  dignity  of  the 
historical  style. 

9.  Caesar  has  much  more  purity  of  style,  and  more  correctness 
and  simplicity  of  expression ;  but  his  Commentaries,  wanting  that 
amplitude  of  diction  and  fulness  of  illustration  which  is  essential  to 
history,  ai»  rattier  of  the  nature  of  annals. 

10.  In  an  the  requisites  of  a  historian,  Livy  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  Romans ;  possessing  consummate  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  facts,  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  sagacious  reflection,  sound 
views  of  policy,  with  the  most  copious,  pure,  and  eloquent  expres- 
sion. It  nas  been  objected,  that  nis  speeches  derogate  from  the 
truth  of  history :  but  this  was  a  prevalent  taste  with  the  ancient 
writers ;  and  as  those  speeches  are  always  known  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  the  historian,  the  reader  is  not  misled.  'As  to  the  style  of 
Livy,  though  in  general  excellent,  we  sometimes  perceive  in  it,  and 
most  commonly  in  the  speeches,  an  affectation  of  the  pointed  sen* 
tences  (the  vtbrarUes  senteniuAa)  and  obscurity  of  the  declaimers, 
which  evinces  the  pernicious  influence  acquired  by  those  teachers 
at  Rome  since  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

11.  In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature  Tacitus  is  a  historian  of 
no  common  merit  He  successfully  cultivated  the  method  pointed 
out  by  Sallust,  of  applying  philosophy  to  history.  In  this  he  dis- 
plays great  knowledge  of  numan  nature,  and  penetrates,  with  sin- 
gular acuteness,  into  the  secret  springs  of  pohcy.  and  the  motives 
of  actions.  But  his  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  much  of  a  politician^ 
drawing  his  characters  after  the  model  of  his  own  mind ;  ever  as- 
signing actions  and  events  to  preconceived  scheme  and  design,  and 
ajTowing  too  Uttte  for  the  operation  of  accidental  causes,  which  ofien 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  human  affairs.  Tacitus,  in  his  style, 
professedly  imitated  that  of  Sallust ;  adopting  all  the  ancient  phra- 
seology, as  weU  as  the  new  idioms  introduced  into  the  Roman  lan- 
guage oy  that  writer.  To  his  brevity  and  abruptness  he  added  most 
of  the  iaults  of  the  declaiming  school.  His  expression,  therefore, 
though  extremely  forcible,  is  often  enigmatically  obscure;  the 
worst  property  that  style  can  possess. 

12.  Among  the  eminent  Roman  poets  (afler  the  dramatic^  Lucre- 
tius deserves  first  to  be  noticed.  He  has  great  inequality,  oeing  at 
some  times  verbose,  rugged,  and  perplexed,  and  at  others  oisplaying 
all  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  fire  of  poetry.  This  may  be  in  ^reat 
part  attributed  to  his  subject  Philosophical  disquisition  is  unsuitable 
to  poetry.  It  demands  a  dry  precision  of  thought  and  expression, 
r^ctin^  all  excursive  fancy  and  ornament  of  diction.  That  luxuri- 
ance of  imagery,  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  is  raving  and  imper- 
tinence when  applied  to  philosophy. 

13.  Catullus,  toe  contemporary  of  Lucretius,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
Roman  lyric  poets.  His  Epigrams  are  pointed  and  satirical,  but  too 
licentious ;  his  Idylla  tender,  natural,  and  picturesque.  He  flourished 
in  the  age  of  Juhus  Caesar. 

14.  In  the  succeeding  age  of  Augustus,  poetry  attained  to  its  high- 
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est  elevajtioo  amoog  the  Romans.  Vircil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Tibol- 
lus,  were  all  contemporaries.  Virgil  is  allowed  the  same  rank  among 
the  Roman  poetB^  as  Homer  funong  the  Greek.  If  Homer  excel 
Virgil  in  the  sublmie,  the  latter  surpasses  the  former  in  the  tenter 
and  elegant  The  transcendent  ments  of  Homer  are  sullied  by  oc- 
casional defects^  Virgil  is  the  model  of  a  correct  taste.  The  dif- 
ference of  manner  in  the  Bucolics,  the  Georgics,  and  the  JEoeid^ 
shows  that  Virgil  was  capable  of  excelling  in  various  departments  of 
poetry ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Martial,  who  affirms  that  he 
could  have  surpassed  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  and  Varius  in  tragedv. 

15.  Horace  excels  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  and  a  critic.  In  nis 
odes  there  is  more  variety  than  in  those  of  either  Anacreon  or 
Pindar.  He  can  alternately  display  the  sublimity  of  the  latter,  and 
the  jocose  vein  of  the  former.  His  Satires  have  that  characteristic 
slyness  and  obliquity  of  censure*  associated  with  humour  and  pleas- 
antry, which  strongly  distinguisn  them  from  the  stem  and  cutting 
sarcasm  of  Juvenal.  As  a  critic,  his  rules  are  taken  chiefly  from 
Aristotle ;  but  they  contain  the  elements  of  a  just  taste  in  poetical 
composition,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  variation.  The  Satires 
of  Juvenar,  compared  with  those  of  Horace,  are  deficient  in  £ice- 
tiousness  and  urbanity ;  but  they  are  superior  in  acuteness  of  thought| 
and  in  manly  vigor  of  sentiment. 

16.  In  varietur  of  talent,  without  supreme  excellence,  and  in  ease 
and  elegance  of  numbera,  no  Roman  poet  has  exceeded  Ovid.  la 
his  Metamorphoses,  particularly^  with  great  fancy,  we  have  speci* 
mens  of  the  pathetic,  the  descnptive^  the  eloquent,  and  even  the 
sublime.  His  Elegies  have  more  of  nature  and  of  real  passion, « 
than  those  of  either  Tibullus  or  Propertius.  His  amatory  verses 
have  much  tenderness,  but  are  too  frequently  loose,  and  even  grossly 
licentious. 

17.  There  is  nothing  more  elegant  than  the  compositions  of  Ti- 
bullus, nothkig  more  delicate  than  the  turn  of  hts  expression ;  but 
it  is  not'  the  language  of  nassion.  The  sentiments  are  tender,  but 
their  power  of  affecting  the  heart  is  weakened  by  the  visible  care 
and  solicitude  of  the  poet  for  refined  phraseology  and  polidied  num- 
bers ;  nor  is  there  either  much  fancy  or  varied  of  thought  A  sin- 
gle elegy  exhibits  the  sentiments  of  the  whole. 

18.  Martial  is  the  last  of  the  Roman  i>oet8  who  can  be  mentioned 
with  high  approbation.  His  Epi^rains,  independent  of  their  art  and 
ingenuity,  are  valuable,  as  throwmg  light  upon  the  Roman  manners. 
He  possesses,  above  everjr  other  poet,  a  naheU  of  expression, 
whicn  is  chiefly  observable  m  his  serious  epigrams.  He  is  weU  char- 
acterized by  the  younger  Pliny.  Ingmdomi^  acer,  etquiin  scribendo et 
MoHs  haherei  etfelm^  nee  candorw  mma.  Epist  3.  21 .  His  wrt^^^  art 
wgemmis  and  acute ;  they  possess  humour  and  satire^and  no  less  cimdour. 

19.  Luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  the  fondness  for  points,  and  bril- 
liancy of  thought  and  expression,  are  certain  indications  of  the  de- 
cline of  good  taste.  These  characters  strongly  mark  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  succeeding  ages.  Lucan  has  some  scattered  examples 
of  genuine  poetic  imagery,  and  Persius  some  happv  strdses  of  ani- 
oiated  satire ;  but  they  scarcely  compensate  the  aflected  obscuri^ 
of  one,  and  the  bombast  of  the  other.  The  succeeding  poets.  Statins. 
Silius  Italicus,  and  Valerius  Flaccns,  in  their  attempts  at  the  most 
difficult  of  all  species  of  poetry,  the  epic,  have  only  more  signally 
displayed  the  inferiority  of  their  genius,  and  the  nnaifest  decay  ii 
the  art 
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SECTION  xxxvn. 

STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  RoDiBDB,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  republic,  had  IHde 
kisure  to  bestow  on  the  cnltivatioa  of  the  sciences,  and  had  no  idea 
of  philosophical  speculation.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  from  the  buildinc  of  the  city^  and  in  the  Interval  between 
the  war  with  Perseus  and  tne  third  Punic  war,  that  philosophy  made 
its  first  appearance  at  Rome.  A  few  learned  Acnaeans,  banished 
from  their  country,  had  settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  api>ly- 
in^  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  education 
otyouth,  difbsed  a  taste  for  those  studies  hidierto  unknown  to  the  . 
Romans.  The  elder  citizens  regarded  those  pursuits  with  an  unfa- 
vourable eye.  Jealous  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  manneis  with 
foreign  studies,  the  senate  banished  the  Greek  philosophers  from 
Rome.  But  an  Athenian  embassy,  arriving  soon  after,  brought 
thither  Cameades  and  Critolaus,  who  revived  the  taste  for  uie  Greek 
philosophjT,  and  left  behind  them  many  able  disciples,  who  publicly 
taught  their  doctrines. 

2.  It  was  natural  that  tibose  systems  should  be  most  genendly 
adopted  which  were  most  suitable  to  Uie  national  character.  While 
the  manners  of  the  Romans  had  a  tincture  of  ancient  severity,  the 
stoical  system  prevailed.  Scipio,Lslius,  and  the  younger  Cato  rank 
among  its  chief  partisans. 

3.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  little  known  in  Rome  till  the 
age  of  Cicero.  At  that  time  Cratippus  and  Tjrrannion  taught  his 
system  with  great  reputation.  Yet  Cicero  complains  that  the  peri* 
patetic  philosophy  was  little  understood  at  Rome :  and  ^erefore,  he 
sent  his  son  to  study  its  doctrines  in  the  schools  of^  Athens. 

4.  Lucullus,  whose  stay  in  Greece  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  all  the  different  sects,  disseminated,  on  his 
return  to  Kome,  a  very  general  taste  for  philosophy.  His  patronage 
of  learned  men,  and  his  liberality  in  allowing  his  library  to  be  open 
for  the  public  use,  contributed  greatly  to  me  promotion  of  litene 
ture. 

5.  The  Old  and  New  Academy  had  each  its  partisans.  Of  the 
fi>rmer,  which  may  be  termed  the  Stoico-Platomc,  the  most  illus- 
trious disciples  were  Marcus  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro.  To  the 
philosophical  talents  of  Brutus,  and  the  universal  erudition  of  Varro, 
the  writings  of  Cicero  bear  ample  testimony.  Cicero  himself  must 
be  deemed  the  most  eminent  ot  all  the  Roman  philosophers.  He  is 
classed  among  the  principal  supporters  of  the  New  Academy; 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  his  purpose  to  elucidate  the  Greek 
philosophy  in  general,  rather  than  to  rank  himself  among  the  disci* 
pies  of  any  paracular  sect 

6.  The  cultivation  of  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  seems  to 
have  been  little  attended  to  either  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Un- 
less agriculture  should  be  classed  under  this  description,  we  know 
of  no  Roman  authors,  except  Varro  and  the  elder  rliny,  who  seem 
to  have  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  operations  of  nature.  Tlie 
works  of  Varro  have  perished,  except  a  few  fragments.  The  Nat- 
ural History  of  Pliny  is  a  most  valuable  store-house  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  aodentB  m  physics,  economical  and  the  arts  and  acieDce& 
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It  is  to  be  remtted  that  the  style  is  unsuitable  to  the  matteiv  being 
too  frequently  florid,  declamatory,  and  obscure. 

7.  The  pmlosophy  of  Epicurus  was  unknown  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  was  introduced  with  luxury,  and 
kept  pace  in  its  advancement  with  the  corruption  of  manners.  Cin- 
neas  naving  discoursed  on  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  at  the  table  of 
Fyrrhus,  Fabricius  exclaimed,  ''May  the  enemies  of  Rome  ever 
entertain  such  principles !''  i  et  these  principles  were,  in  a  short 
time  from  that  period,  tod  current  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 


SECTION  XXXVIIL 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  MANNERS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic 
were  so  different  from  those  of  the  latter  times,  that  one  should  be 
led  to  suppose  some  very  extraordinary  causes  to  have  co-operated 
to  produce  so  remarkable  a  change ;  yet  the  transition  is  easy  to  be 
accounted  for.  A  spirit  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  and  probity,  is 
the  characteristic  of  every  infant  establishment.  A  virtuous  simpli- 
city of  manners,  and  a  ligour  of  military  discipline,  paved  the  way 
for  the  extension  of  the  Koman  arms,  and  for  their  prodigious  con- 
quests. These  conquest  introduced  wealth,  luxury,  and  corruption. 
,  2.  In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  the  patricians^  when  in  the 
country,  forgot  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  laboured  m  the  cultiva- 
tion ot  their  fields,  like  the  meanest  plebeians.  We  have  the  exam* 
?les  of  Cincinnatus,  Curius,  the  elder  Cato,  and  Scipio  Africanus. 
!*he  town  was  visited  onl^  every  ninth  day,  which  was  the  naarket 
day.  In  those  times  of  virtuous  simplicity,  says  Sallust,  Domi  miiir' 
iixzqm  boni  mores  colebarUur.  Duabus  artims,  audacia  in  bello^  vJbi  pax 
eoeiierat^  cBouitate^  seq^:s  remque  publicam  curabant.  Good  manners  were 
euUmitea  both  in  peace  and  wwr.  By  two  means^  valour  in  war^  and 
tquiiy  in  peace^  they  supported  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.  But 
when  the liomans  had  extended  their  dominion,  in  consequence  of  this 
very  discipline  and  these  manners,  thej  imported  with  the  wealth  of 
the  conquered  nations  their  tastes,  their  manners,  and  their  vices. 

3.  Tiie  Romans  had  no  natural  taste  in  the  line  arts.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  an  immense  field  opened  at  once  to  their  eyes,  and 
the  master-pieces  of  art  poured  in  upon  them  in  abundance.  But 
they  could  not  appreciate  their  excellences.  The  Roman  luxury,  as 
&r  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  in  general  displayed  in  an 
awkwait],  heavy,  and  tasteless  magnificence. 

4.  The  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans  will  be  best  eluci- 
dated by  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  pass- 
ed at  Rome,  both,  by  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people. 
By  a  part  ot  the  citizens  the  momins  hours  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  temples,  by  others  in  attending  the  levees  of  the  great  The 
dientes  (clients^  waited  on  their  patroni  (patrons^;  the  patricians 
visited  one  another,  or  paid  their  compliments  to  tne  leaders  of  the 
republic.  Popularity  was  always  the  first  object  of  ambition  at 
Rome,  as  paving  the  way  to  all  advancement  From  the  levee  they 
proceeded  to  the  forum,  either  to  assist  in  the  public  business,  or  for 
amusement  There  the  time  was  spent  till  noon,  which  was  the 
hour  of  dinner  among  the  Romans.  This  was  chiefly  a  very  light 
lepast,  of  which  it  was  not  customary  to  invite  any  guests  to  paiiake. 
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After  dinner  the  youth  repaired  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  j 
occupied  themselves  in  athletic  exercises  and  sports  tiU  sunset  The 
elder  class  retired  for  an  hour  to  repose,  and  then  passed  the  after- 
noon in  their  porticoes,  galleries  or  libraries,  where  they  enjoyed  the 
conversation  of  their  friends,  or  heard  recitations  of  literary  works ; 
others  repaired  to  the  theatres,  or  to  the  shows  of  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre. 

5.  Combats  of  gladiators  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  about 
the  400th  year  of  the  city.  These  and  combats  with  wild  beasts  soon 
became  a  mvourite  amusement  among  the  Romans.  The  spirit  of 
luxury,  which  in  general  is  not  unfavourable  to  humanity,  showed  its 
progress  among  the  Romans  by  an  increasing  ferocity  and  inhumanity 
of  the  public  spectacles.  Theatrical  entertainments  were  in  hign 
request.  (Sect  XXXVL  §  2.  3,  4,  5, 6.)  llie  taste  for  pantomime 
came  to  such  a  height,  that  the  art  was  taught  in  public  schools,  and 
the  nobility  and  people  were  divided  into  parties  in  favour  oi  the 
rival  pjerformers ;  an  abuse  which  called  at  length  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  laws. 

6.  From  the  porticoes,  or  from  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  it  was 
customary  to  go  to  the  baths.,  of  which  there  were  many  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  The  rich  had  baths  in  their  own  houses,  vying  with 
each  other  in  this  as  in  every  other  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence. 
From  the  bath  they  went  immediately  to  supper,  generally  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  hour,  counting  from  sunrise.  At  table  they  reclined 
on  couches.  The  luxury  of  the  Roman  suppers  far  exceeded  eveqr 
thing  known  among  the  modems.  An  antecomium  of  pickles  and 
spices  was  presented  to  prepare  and  sharpen  the  appetite.  Cook- 
ery became  a  science.  The  number  and  costliness  of  the  dishes 
were  incredible.  The  entertainment  was  heightened  by  every  thing 
gratifying  to  the  senses;  by  male  and  female  dancers,  musicians, 
pantomimes,  and  even  shows  of  gladiators. 

7.  In  the  end  of  the  republic  pleasure  and  amusement  were  the 
darling  object  of  all  ranks  of  the  citizens :  they  sought  no  more  than 
jxman  et  circenses  {bread  and  games  in  ^  circus). 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

OF  THE  ART  OF  WAR  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  From  the  prodigious  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  th^ 
Romans,  and  the  dominion  which  they  acquired  over  the  greater 
imrt  of  me  known  world,  it  seems  a  natural  inference  that  they  must 
nave  excelled  alt  the  contemporary  nations  in  the  military  art.  Vege- 
tins  expressly  assigns  their  extensive  conquests  to  that  cause  alone. 
It  is  the  discipline  of  an  army  that  makes  a  multitude  act  as  one  man. 
It  likewise  increases  the  courage  of  troops ;  for  each  individual  con- 
fides in  the  steady  co-operation  of  his  fellows. 

2.  From  the  constant  practice  of  athletic  exercises,  the  Romans 
were  inured  from  infancy  to  hardiness  and  &itigue,  and  bred  to  that 
species  of  life,  which  a  soldier  leads  in  the  most  active  campaign  in 
the  field. 

3.  The  levies  were  made  annually,  by  the  tribes  called  out,  and 
divided  into  their  respective  number  of  centuries ;  each  century  pre- 
senting by  rotation,  as  many  soldiers  as  there  were  legions  intended 
to  be  raised;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  several  legions  taking  their  turn 
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by  rotatton  in  the  selection  of  the  men  presented  b;  the  centnries. 
(Sect  XXIV^  §  16.)  The  nmi^r  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  was  vari- 
ous at  different  periods,  from  ^fiOO  to  10,000  and  1 1.000. 

4.  Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  nsuaUy  two  different 
arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  One  the  phalanx, 
or  close  arrangement  in  a  rectangxdar  form,  intersected  onlj  by 
great  divisions ;  a  disposition  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
by  most  of  the  barbarous  nations.  The  other  the  quincunx  or 
cne<]uer,  consisting  of  small  companies  or  platoons,  disposed  in  three 
straight  lines,  wi£  altermUie  spaces  between  the  companies  equal 
to  the  sjpace  occupied  by  each  company.  In  the  first  line  were  the 
hasiati^  m  the  second  the  prmcipe$y  aiid  in  the  third  the  triariL  On 
the  flanks  of  the  first  Ime  were  the  cavalry,  in  detached  companies ; 
and  in  front  of  the  line  were  the  velUesj  or  light-armed  troops,  who 
usually  began  with  a  skirmishing  attack,  and  tlien  were  withdrawn,  to 
make  way  for  the  main  body  to  come  into  action.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  were,  that  the  line  of  battle  could  be  three 
times  formed  with  fresh  troops,  and  that  it  was  more  adapted  than 
any  other  for  rapid  changes  of  movement  In  the  Roman  legion, 
tiie  arms  of  the  hastaii  9Xid  principes  were  the  jnlum  or  heavy  jave- 
lin, and  the  sword  and  buckler;  and  of  the  triariif  the  long  spear, 
with  the  sword  and  buckler. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  qidncimx  went  into  disuse 
toward  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  from  that  time  various  arrange- 
nftnts  of  the  legion  were  used  according  to  circumstances.  Toe 
Roman  tactics  are  supposed  to  have  been  at  their  greatest  pitch  of 
excellence  during  the  runic  wars.  Hannibal  was  a  great  master  of 
(be  science  of  tactics ;  and  the  Romans  profited  by  the  experience 
of  his  ability.  The  l»ttle  of  Cann»,  as  described  by  rolybius, 
affords  signal  evidence  of  the  great  talents  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral The  description  of  that  battle  has  been  misrepresented  by 
Folard ;  but  it  is  accurately  explained  in  the  Memoires  Miikaires  of 
M.  Guischardt  If  the  quincunx  disposition  had  been  kept  by  the 
Roman  army  in  that  enfazement^  the  event  might  have  been  very 
different ;  tor  it  would  have  disappointed  the  effect  of  an  artful 
manoeuvre  planned  by  Hannibal,  on  observing  his  enemy^s  army 
arranged  in  the  unusual  order  of  the  phalanx. 

6.  The  art  of  intrenchment  was  carried  to  perfection  by  the  Ro« 
mans,  particularly  by  Julius  Caesar.  With  60,000  men  he  defended 
himself  in  his  intrenchments  before  Alexia,  while  the  lines  of  tir- 
cumvallation  were  attacked  by  240,000  Gauls,  and  the  lines  of  counter- 
yallation  by  80,000,  without  effect  These  intrenchments  consi)sted 
of  a  ditch  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  and  width,  fenced  on  the 
inside  by  the  mound  of  excavated  earth,  and  on  the  outside  by  strong 
stakes  with  pointed  branches. 

7.  In  besieging  a  town  several  camps  were  formed  round  the 
place,  joined  to  one  another  by  lines  of  circumvallation  and  coun- 
tervailation.  A  mound  of  earth  (jaeger)  was  raised,  beginning  by  a 
gentle  slope  from  one  of  the  camp&  and  gradually  rising  in  elevation 
as  it  approached  the  city.  The  front,  where  the  woricmen  were 
employed,  was  defended  by  a  curtain  of  hides  fixed  on  strong  posts. 
On  this  mound  the  engines  of  attack,  axlapuktB  and  baUstcn^  were 
advanced,  till  they  played  on  the  very  spot  which  the  besieeers  wish- 
ed to  aasail.  The  eaUwuka  discharged  heavy  stones,  the  baUsim 
arrows.  The  same  machines  were  used  by  the  besieged  for  annoy- 
iig  the  enemy.  When  the  engines  on  the  lerraGQ  &d  driven  the 
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besieeed  fitm  the  walls,  the  battering-ran  (arui)  wai  theo  broagfat 
up  unoer  a  pent-house  {testudo)  ;  and,  u  it  once  reached  the  wall,  waa 

fenerally  decisiye  of  the  fate  of  the  town.  The  main  object  of  tbe 
esiegea  was  therefore  to  prevent  its  approach  by  every  power  of 
annoyance.  Stones,  darts,  and  combustibte  matters  were  continually 
launcned  upon  the  assailants ;  ^d  sometimes  a  mine  was  dng  from 
the  city  to  scoop  away  the  terrace  and  all  its  engines.  These  arts 
of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places  were  in  general  use  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  continued  down  to  modem  times,  till  the 
Invention  of  gunpowder. 

8.  The  naval  military  art  was  utterly  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  first  Punic  war.  A  Carthaginian  galley  was  the  first 
model  of  a  vessel  of  war.  In  the  space  of  two  months  they  equipped 
a  fleet  of  100  galties  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  20  of  three  banks. 
The  structure  of  those  gallies,  and  the  mode  of  arranging  the  row- 
ers, may  be  learned  from  the  ancient  Bculi>tures  and  medals.  The 
combatants  at  sea  assailed  at  a  distance  with  javelins,  missile  CGOt- 
bustible^  and  sometimes  with  oalapakie  and  baHaUe;  but  the  serious 
attack  was  made  in  boarding,  when  the  vessels  were  grappled  by 
means  of  a  crane  let  down  from  the  prow. 

9.  hi  the  times  of  the  empire,  the  liomans  maintained  their  distant 
conquests,  not  only  by  their  armies,  but  by  their  fleets.  The  ships 
were  moored  in  the  large  rivers  and  bays ;  and  both  the  legions  and 
the  fleets  generally  preserved  a  fixed  station. 

SECTION  XL. 

REFLECTIONS  ARISING  FROM  A  VIEW  OF  THE  ROMAN  HIS. 
TORY  DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1.  The  history  of  all  nations  evinces,  that  there  is  an  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  morals  of  a  people  and  their  political  pros- 

S»rity.  But  we  have  no  stronger  demonstration  of  this  truth  than 
e  annals  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  To  limit  to  republics  alone 
the  necessity  of  virtue  as  a  principle,  is  a  chimerical  notion,  firaught 
with  cbngerous  consequences,  ^lad  l^es  sine  tnoribus  vancR  profict- 
tuU  ?  {)am  oritibiit  morals  avaU  natninff')  is  a  sentiment  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  governments;  and  no  political  s^^stem,  however  excellent 
its  fabric,  can  possess  any  measure  of  duration^  without  that  power- 
ful cement,  virtue,  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  people.  (Sect 
XIX,  6  4.) 

2.  The  love  of  our  country,  and  the  desire  for  Its  rational  liberty, 
are  noble  and  virtuous  feelings ;  and  their  prevalence  is  ever  a  test 
of  the  integrity  of  the  natioiud  morals.    But  no  term  has  been  more 

Erostituted  than  the  word  liberty.  In  a  corrupted  people  the  cry  for 
berty  is  heard  the  loudest  among  the  most  profligate  of  the  commu- 
nity. With  these  its  meaning  has  no  relation  to  patriotism ;  it  im- 
ports no  more  than  the  aversion  to  restraint ;  and  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  demagogue,  and  the  private  morals  of  his  disciples,  are 
always  sufficient  to  unmask  the  counterfeit  The  spirit  or  pafiiot- 
ism  and  a  general  corruption  of  manners  cannot  possibly  be  coexis- 
tent in  the  same  age  ana  nation. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  morals  of  a  people  are  pure,  no 
public  misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political  situation  so  des- 
iderate, that  hope  may  not  remain  of  a  favourable  change.  In  such 
ntuationa  the  spirit  or  patriotism  pervading  all  ranks  of  Sie  state  will 
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toon  r^oiver  tbe  national  prosperity.  The  history  of  the  Roman  peo^ 
pie,  and  that  of  the  Grecian  states,  in  various  crises,  hotb  of  honour 
and  of  disgrace,  affords  imx>o&  alike  of  this  position  and  of  its  converse/ 

4.  The  national  character  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  under- 

Sone  its  most  remarkable  change  for  the  worse  from  the  time  of  the 
estniction  of  their  rival,  Cart£ige. ,  Sallust  assiras  the  cause.  Ante 
Carthaginem  deUtam^-''^'rnetus  kosiUis  in  bonis  artiSus  cwiiatan  retin^at. 
Sed  uin  iXiaforinido  ineniibus  decessiL  scilicet  ea  qua  secundx  res  amant^ 
lasduia  at<f\ie  mperbia  immsere.  Before  the  destruction  cfCarihasef—^ 
ike  fear  of  their  enemy  kept  the  people  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  but  when 
the  restraint  of  fear  ceased  to  influence  their  conduct^  tHey  abandoned  themr 
sehes  to  profligacy  and  arrogomce^  the  usual  concomitants  of  prosperity. 

5.  In  the  kist  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  avarice  and  ambition, 
unrestrained  by  moral  principle,  were  the  chief  motives  of  the  Ro- 

.  man  conquests.  It  was  sufiicient  reason  for  going  to  war,  that  a 
country  offered  a  tempting  object  to  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of 
the  military  leaders.  The  conquest  of  Italy  paved  the  way  for  the 
reduction  of  foreign  nations.  Hence  the  Romans  imported,  wjth  their 
wealth,  the  manners,  the  luxuries,  and  the  vices  of  the  nations  which 
they  subdued.  The  eenerals  returned  not  as  formerly,  ailer  a  suc- 
cessful war,  to  the  labours  of  the  tield,  and  to  a  life  of  temperance 
and  industry.  They  were  now  the  governors  of  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces ;  and  at  the  period  of  their  command  abroad,  disdaining  the 
restraints  of  a  subject,  they  could  be  satisfied  with  notbmg  less  than 
sovereignty  at  home.  The  armies,  debauched  by  the  plunder  of 
kingdoms,  were  completely  disposed  to  support  tkem  In  all  their 
schemes  of  ambition ;  and  the  populace,  won  bv  corruption,  always 
took  part  with  the  chief  who  best  could  pay  for  their  favour  and 
support  Force  or  briber^  overruled  every  election  ;  and  the  in- 
hahitants  of  distant  states,  now  holding  the  right  of  citizens,  were 
brought  to  Rome,  at  the  command  of  the  demagogue,  to  influence 
any  popular  contest,  and  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  In  a  govern- 
ment tnus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  decay  of  those  springs 
which  supported  it,  it  was  of  little  consequence  by  what  particular 
tyrant,  usurper,  or  demagogue,  its  ruin  was  tinally  accomplished. 

6.  From  a  consideration  of  tne  rise  and  fall  of  the  principal  states 
of  antiquity,  it  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  empires  has,  like  the  human  body,  a  period  of  growth, 
maturity,  decline,  and  extinction.  But  arguments  from  analogy  are 
extremely  deceitful,  and  particularly  so  when  the  analogy  is  from 
physical  to  moral  truths.  The  liuman  body  is,  from  its  fabric,  natu- 
rally subject  to  decay,  and  is  perpetually  undergoing  a  change  from 
time.  Its  organs,  at  first  weaK,  attain  grauually  their  perfect 
strength,  and  thence,  by  a  similar  gradation,  proceed  to  decay  and 
dissolution.  This  is  an  inmiutable  law  of  its  nature.  But  the  springs 
of  the  body  politic  do  not  necessarily  undergo  a  perpetual  change 
from  time.  It  is  not  regularly  progressive  from  weakness  to  strength, 
and  thence  to  decay  and  dissolution ;  nor  is  it  under  the  influence 
of  any  principle  of  corruption  which  may  not  be  checked,  and  even 
eradicated,  by  wholesome  laws.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  Sparta  is  attributed  to  Lysander''s  breach  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  in  introducing  gold  into  the  treasury  of  the  state 
instead  of^its  iron  money.  But  was  this  a  necessary,  or  an  unavoid- 
able measure  ?  Perhaps  a  single  vote  in  Uie  senate  decreed  its  adop- 
tion, and  therefore  anotlier  suffrage  might  have  prevented,  or  long 
postponed,  the  downial  of  tbe  commonwealth.    The  Roman  repul^ 
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fit  owed  its  disdolutioD  to  the  extension  of  its  dominions.    If  it  had 
been  a  capital  crime  for  any  Roman  citizen  to  have  proposed  to 
carry  the  anns  of  the  republic  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  its  consti- 
tutioD  might  haye  been  preseryed  for  many  a^es  beyond  the  period 
of  its  actual  duration.    ^Accustom  ;|^our  mmd,^^  said  Phocion  to 
Aristias,  ^  to  discern,  in  the  fate  of  nations,  that  recompense  which 
tiie  great  Author  ot  nature  has  annexed  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
No  state  ever  cefsed  to  be  jnrosperous,  but  in  consequence  of  havim^ 
departed  from  those  institutions  to  which  she  owed  her  prosperity.^ 
History  indeed  has  shown  that  all  states  and  empbes  have  had  their 
periodTof  duration ;  but  history,  instructing  us  m  the  causes  which 
nave  produced  their  decline  and  fall,  inculcates  also  this  salutary 
lesson,  that  nations  are  in  general  the  masters  of  their  own  destiny, 
and  that  they  may,  and  most  certainly  ought  to,  aspire  at  immortal!^. 
7.  It  was  a  great  dedderatum  in  ancient  politics,  that  a  sovemmeBt 
should  possess  within  itself  the  power  or  periodical  reformation ;  a 
capacity  of  checking  any  overgrowtii  of  authority  in  any  of  its 
branches,  and  of  windin(|  up  the  machine,  or  bringing  back  the  con- 
stitution to  its  first  principles.    To  the  want  of  such  a  power  in  the 
states  of  antiquity  (which  they  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  supply 
by  such  partial  contrivances  as  the  ostracism  and  petahsm)  we  may 
certainly  ascribe,  in  no  small  degree,  the  decay  of  those  states ;  for 
in  their  governments,  when  the  balance  was  once  destroyed,  the 
evil  erew  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  adinitted  no  remedy  nut  a 
revolution,  or  entire  change  of  the  system.    The  British  constitu- 
tion possesses  this  inestimable  advantage  over  all  the  governments 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
government  of  the  United  "States  of  America,    besides  the  perpetual 
power  of  refoim  vested  in  parliament,  the  constitution  may  be  puri- 
fied of  every  abuse,  and  brought  back  to  its  fii^t  principles,  at  the 
commencement  of >  every  reign.    But  of  this  w^  shall  afterwards 
treat  in  its  proper  place. 


SECTION  XLL 

ROME  UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

1.  The  batfle  of  Actium  decided  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  Octavius,  now  named  Augustus,  was  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  possessed  completely  the  sagacity  of  discerning  what 
character  was  best  fitted  for  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people 
whom  he  eovenied,  and  the  veisatihty  of  temper  and  genius  to  as- 
sume it  His  virtues,  though  the  result  of  policy,  not  of  nature,  were 
certainly  favourable  to  the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  liberties  of 
his  subjects.  The  fate  of  Caesar  wtuned  him  of  the  insecurity  of  a 
usurped  dominion ;  and  therefore,  while  he  studiously  imitated  the 
engaging  manners  and  clemency  of  his  great  predecessor,  he  affect- 
ed a  much  higher  degree  of  moderation,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

2.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  which  had  been  open  for  188 

J  ears,  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  an  event  pro- 
uctive  of  universaljoy.  '^  The  Romans  (says  Condillac)  now  be- 
lieved themselves  a  free  people,  since  they  nad  no  loneer  to  fight  for 
tiieir  liberty .''  The  sovereign  kept  up  this  delusion,  by  maintaining 
the  ancient  forms  of  the  republican  constitution,  in  the  election  <» 
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oUaglstrates,  to.,  though  they  were  nothing  more  thdn  fonns.  H« 
even  pretended  to  consider  nis  own  function  as  merely  a  temporary 
administration  for  the  ptiblic  benefit.  Invested  with  the  consulate 
and  censorship)  he  went  through  the  regular  forms  of  periodical 
election  to  those  offices,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  hitf 
government  actually  announced  to  the  senate  his  resignation  of  all 
authority.  The  consequence  was  a  general  supplication  of  the  sen* 
ate  and  neople,  that  he  would  not  al^don  the  republic,  which  he 
had  saved  from  destruction.  ^  Since  it  must  be  so,"  said  he,  ^  I  accept 
the  emi)ire  for  ten  vears,  unless  the  public  tranquillity  shall,  before 
the  expiration  of  tnat  time,  permit  me  to  eigoy  retirement,  which 
I  passionately  long  for.^^  He  repeated  the  same  mockery  five  times 
hi  the  course  of  his  government,  accepting  the  administration  some* 
times  for  ten,  and  sometimes  only  for  nve  years. 

3.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Augustus,  that  in  the  government 
of  the  empire  he  reposed  unlimited  confidence  in  Mecaenas,  a  most 
able  minister,  who  had  sincerely  at  heart  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  By  his  excellent  counsels  all  public  afi^rs  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  most  salutary  laws  enacted  for  the  remedy  of  public 
irrievances,  and  even  the  correction  of  the  morals  of  the  peoj^. 
To  his  patronage  literature  and  the  arts  owed  their  encouragement 
and  advancement  By  his  influence  and  wise  instructions  Augustus 
assumed  those  virtues  to  which  his  heart  was  a  stranger,  and 
which,  in  their  tendency  to  the  happiness  of  his  sub|ects,  were 
equaUv  efiedaal  as  if  they  had  been  the  genuine  fruits  ofnis  nature. 

4.  On  the  deatl^of  Marcellus,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  23  A.  C,  the  emperor  bestowed 
Eis  chief  favour  on  Marcus  Agnppa,  giving  him  his  daughter  Julm, 
tiie  widow  of  Marcellus,  in  marrisige.  Agrippa  had  considerable 
militaiy  talents,  and»was  successful  in  accomplishing  the  reduction  of 
Spain,  and  subduing  the  revolted  provinces  of  Asia.  Augustus  as- 
sociated Agrippa  with  himself  in  the  office  of  censor,  and  would  proln 
ably  have  given  him  a  share  of  the  empire,  if  his  death  had  not 
occasioned  a  new  arrangement.  Julia  now  took  for  her  third  husband 
Tiberius,  who  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  by  a  double 
tie,  for  Augustus  had  previously  married^  mother  Livia.  This 
artful  woman,  removing  all  of  the  imperial  ratnilywho  stood  betwixt 
her  and  the  ooject  of  her  ambition,  thus  made  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  her  son  Tiberius,  who«  on  his  part,  bent  all  his  attention  to  gain 
the  favour  and  confidence  or  Augustus.  On  the  return  of  Tiberius 
from  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  people  were 
made  to  solicit  the  emperor  to  confer  on  him  the  government  of  the 
provinces  and  the  command  of  the  armies.  Ausustus  now  gradually 
withdrew  himself  from  the  cares  of  empire.  lie  died  soon  after  at 
Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  76th  year  of  nis  age,  and  the  44th  of  his 
imperial  reign,  A.  U.  C.  767.  and  A.  D.  14. 

5.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lustre  thrown  on  the  reign  of  Augus* 
tus  IS  owing  to  the  splendid  colouring  bestowed  on  his  character  b^ 
the  poets  a^  other  authors  who  adorned  his  court,  and  repaid  his 
fiivours  by  their  adulation.  Other  sovereigns  of  much  higher  merits 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  applause  of  posterity. 

^Illacrymabilea 

Urgaentur,  ignotique,  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  Tate  sacro.    HoR.  Car.  Lib.  IV,  9. 

Unlamented  and  anknown  they  sink  into  oblivion,  becaiue  they  have  ii» 
inipiied  bard  to  celebrate  their  praiae. 
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•  One  f  real  ev^nt  disdnctiished  the  reica  of  Angostus,  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which,  according  to  the  beat 
authoritiea,  hai>peiied  A.  U.  C.  754,  and  four,  years  before  the  ¥u]|;ar 
date  of  the  christian  aera.*  % 

5.  Augustus  had  named  Tiberius  his  heir,  together  with  his  moth- 
er Liyia;  and  had  substituted  to  them  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
and  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  vicious,  debauched^  and  cruel ;  yet 
the  very  dread  of  his  cliaracter  operated  in  securing  an  easy  suc- 
cession to  the  empire.  An  embassy  from  the  senate  entreated  him 
to  accept  the  government,  which  he  modestly  affected  to  decline, 
but  suffered  himself  to  be  won  by  their  supplications.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  symptoms  of  moderation,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  power 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessor  was  too  limited  lor*  the  ambition  of  Th 
berius.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  substance  of  the  republic  was 
gone ;  the  very  appearance  of  it  was  now  to  be  demolished.  The 
people  were  no  longer  assembled,  toad  the  magistrates  of  the  stata' 
were  supplied  by  the  imperial  will. 

6.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  became  the  object  of  his 
jealousy,  from  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  militair  e^ 
ploits  in  Germany,  and  the  high  favour  in  which  he  stood  witn  the 
Roman  people.  He  was  recalled  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  and 
despatched  to  the  oriental  provinces,  where  he  soon  after  died ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  was  pois<xied  by  the  emperor^s  com- 
mana. 

7.  iSiius  SeianuB,  praefect  of  the  praetorian  ^ard8,the  favourite 
counsellor  of  Tiberius,  and  the  obsequious  minister  of  his  tyranny 
and  crimes,  conceived  the  daring  project  of  a  revolution,  which 
should  place  himself  on  the  throne,  by  the  extermination  of  the  whole 
imperial  fiunily.  Drusus,  the  son  of  the  emperor,  was  destroyed  by 
poison.  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  with  her  elder  soD| 
was  banished^  and  the  younger  son  was  confined  in  prisoD.  Tibe- 
rius was  persuaded  by  Sejanus,  under  the  pretence  or  the  discovery 
of  plots  for  his  assaasination,  to  retire  from  Rome  to  the  Isle  of 
Capreae.  and  devolve  the  government  upon  his  feithful  minister. 
But  while  Sejanus,  thus  far  successful,  incditiited  the  last  step  to  th^ 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  by  the  muixler  of  his  sovereign,  hi? 
treason  was  detected ;  and  the  emperor  despatched  his  mandate  to  the 
senate,  which  was  followed  by«hLs  imme(iiate  sentence  and  execution* 
The  public  indignation  was  not  satisfied  with  his  death :  the  populace 
tore  nis  body  to  pieces,  and  flunz  it  into  the  Tiber. 

8.  Tiberius  now  became  utterly  negligent  of  the  cares  of  governf 
ment,  and  the  imperial  power  was  displayed  only  in  public  execu- 
tions, confiscations,  and  scenes  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  At  length  the 
tyrant  falling  sick  was  strangled  in  his  bed  by  Macro,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  m  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and'the  23d  of  hip 
reign. 

9.  In  the  18th  year  of  Tiberius,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
the  divine  author  of  our  religion,  suffered  death  upon  the  cross,  9 
sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  A.  1).  33. 

10.  Tiberius  had  nominated  for  his  heir,  Caligula  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus, his  grandson  by  adoption ;  and  had  joined  with  him  Tibe- 
rius die  son  ofDrusus,  his  grandson  by  blood.  The  former  enjoyed, 
on  his  Other's  account,  the  favour  ofthe  people ;  and  the  senate,  td 

*  See  Dr.  Playfair^s  Syitem  of  Chronology,  p.  49,  50,  a  work  of  great 
fnearcb  and  accuracy,  and  by  far  the  best  on  that  lubject. 
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mUfy  them,  set  aside  the  rleht  of  his  colleague,  and  conferred  cm 
Eun  toe  empire  undivided.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
tiffl^zed  by  a  few  acts  of  clemency,  and  even  sood  policy.  He 
r^ored  the  privileges  of.the  comitia,  and  aboUshed  arbitrary  prose- 
cutions for  crmies  of  state.  But,  tyrannical  and  cruel  by  nature,  he 
substituted  military  execution  for  le^al  punishoient  The  provinces 
were  loaded  with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  smd  daily  confiscations 
filled  the  imperial  coffers.  The  follii  i  and  absurdities  of  Caligula 
were  equal  to  his  vices^  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  most  the 
object  of  hatred  or  of  contempt  to  his  subjects.  He  perished  by 
assassination  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  twenty-ninth  of  his 
age,  A.  U.  C.  794,  A.  D.  42. 

11.  Claudius,  the\incle  of  Calieula,  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  me  murderers  of  his  nephew.  He 
.  was  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus ;  a  man  of  weak  in- 
tellects, and  of  no  education.  His  short  reign  was  marked  by  an 
ent^rise  of  importance.  He  undertook  the  reduction  of  Britain, 
and  alter  visiting  the  island  in  person,  left  his  generals,  Plautius  ana 
Vespasian,  to  prosecute  a  war  which  was  carried  on  for  severd  years 
with  various  success.  The  Silures  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales, 
under  their  king  Caractacus  (Caradoc),  made  a  brave  resistance,  but 
were  finally  defeated ;  and  Caractacus  was  led  captive  to  Rome« 
where  the  magnanimity  of  his  demeanour  procured  him  respect  ana 
admiration. 

12.  The  civil  administration  of  Claudius  was  weak  and  contempt* 
ible.  He  was  the  slave  even  of  his  domestics,  and  the  dupe  of  bin  in- 
fiimous  wives  Messalina  and  Agrippina.  The  former,  abandoned  to 
the  most  shameful  profligacy,  was  at  length  but  to  death  on  suspi- 
cion of  treasonable  aesigns.  The  latter,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Crermanicus,  bent  her  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  tiie  succession  to 
the  empire  to  her  son  Domitius  Oenobardus,  and  employed  every 
engine  of  vice  and  inhumanity  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  wishes.  Having  at  length  prevailed  on  Claudius  to 
^opt  her  son,  and  confer  on  him  the  title  oi  Caesar,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  son  Britannicus,  she  now  made  room  for  the  immediate 
elevation  of  Domitius.  by  poisoning  her  husband.  Claudius  was 
put  to  death  in  the  15tn  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  63d  of  his  age. 


SECTION  XLH. 

1.  The  son  of  Agrippjna  assumed  the  title  of  Nero  Claudius.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  benent  of  a  good  education  under  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  but  reaped  from  his  instructions  no  other  fruit  than  a  pedan- 
tic afiectation  or  teste  and  learning,  with  np  real  pretension  to  either. 
IVhile  controledby  his  tutor  Seneca,  and  by  Burrhus,  captain  of 
tiie  praetorian  guards,  a  man  of  worth  and  ability,  Nero  mamtained 
for  a  short  time  a  decency  of  public  conduct ;  but  the  restraint  was 
intolerable,  and  nature  soon  broke  out  His  real  character  was  a 
compoqnd  of  every  thing  that  is  base  and  inhuman.  In  the  murder 
of  his  mother  Agrippina  he  revenged  the  crime  which  she  had 
committed  in  raising  him  to  the  throne ;  he  rewarded  the.  fidelity 
jof  Burrhus,  by  poisoning  him ;  and  as  a  last  kindness  to  his  tutor 
Seneca,  he  allowed  him  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  death.  It  was  his 
amusement  to  exhibit  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre  as  a^ 
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actor,  mnsiciaiu  or  gladiator.  At  length,  become  the  olject  of 
aniversal  hatred  and  contempt,  a  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  headed  by 
Vindex,  an  illnstrions  Graul,  hurled  this  monster  from  the  throne. 
He  had  not  courage  to  attempt  resistance :  and  a  slave,  at  his  own 
request,  despatched  him  with  a  dagger.  Nero  perished  m  the  30th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  A.  D.  69. 

2.  Galba,  the  successor  of  Nero,  was  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
&mily.  He  was  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  when  the  senate,  ratify- 
ing the  choice  of  the  prstorian  bands,  proclaimed  him  emperor. 
But  an  impolitic  rigour  of  discipline  soon  disgusted  the  army ;  the 
avarice  ot  his  disposition,  grudging  the  populace  their  iavourite 
games  and  spectacles,  depnved  him  of  their  affections;  and  some 
iniquitous  prosecutions  and  confiscations  excited  general  discontent 
and  mutiny.  Galba,  adopted  and  designed  for  his  successor  the  able 
and  virtuous  Piso;  a  measure  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Otho, 
his  former  ^vourite,  and  led  him  to  form  the  daring  plan  of  raising 
himself  to  the  throne  by  the  destruction  of  both.  He  found  the 
praetorians  apt  to  his  purpose.  They  proclaimed  liim  emperor,  and 
presented  him,  as  a  grateful  offering,  the  heads  o[  Galba  and  riso. 
who  were  slain  in  quelling  the  insurrection.  Galba  had  reigned 
seven  months.  Major  prrocUo  visus»dum  privatusjuiti  et  omnium  con- 
sejisu  capax  itnperii,  nisi  imperasset.  Tacitus.  He  appeared  to  be  greater 
than  a  prioate  man^  while  he  was  in  a  private  station  ;  and  by  the  consent 
qfaU  -was  capable  ofgofoeming^  if  he  had  neft  gcroerned, 

3.  Otho  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Vitelhus,  who  had  been  pro* 
claimed  emperor  by  his  army  in  Germany.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  competitors  was,  in  point  of  abilities,  the  more  despicable,  or 
in  character  the  more  in&mous.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at 
Bedriacum,  near  Mantua,  where  Otho  was  defeated,  and  in  a  fit  of 
despair  ended  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of  three  months, 
A.  D.  70. 

4.  The  reign  of  Vitellius  was  of  eight  months'  duration.  He  is 
said  to  have  proi>o6ed  Nero  for  his  model,  and  it  was  just  that  he 
should  resemble  him  in  hj^  fate.  Vespasian  had  obtained  from  Nero 
the  charge  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  which  he  had  conducted 
with  abilny  and  success,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops 
in  the  east  A  great  part  of  Italy  submitted  to  Vespasiairs  generate ; 
and  Vitellius  meanly  capitulated  to  save  his  life,  by  a  resignation  of 
the  empire.  The  people,  indignant  at  his  dastardly  spirit,  compelled 
him  to  an  effort  of  resistance ;  but  the  attempt  was  fruitless  Priscus. 
one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  took  possession  of  Rome ;  and 
Vitellius  was  massacred,  and  nis  body  flung  into  the  Tiber. 

5.  Vespasian,  though  of  mean  descent,  was  worthy  of  the  empire, 
and  reigned  with  high  popularity  tor  ten  years.  He  possessed  great 
clemency  of  dispo»tion.  His  manners  were  afi&bie  and  engaging, 
and  his  mode  ofiife  was  characterized  by  simplicity  and  frugality. 
He  respected  the  ancient  forms  of  the  coinstitution,  restored  the  sen* 
ate  to  its  deliberative  rif  hts^  and  acted  by  its  authority  in  the  admin* 
istration  of  all  public  ai&irs.  The  odXj  blemish  in  his  character  was 
a  tincture  of  avarice,  and  even  that  is  greatly  extenuated  by  the 
laudable  and  patriotic  use  which  he  made  of  his  revenues.  Under 
his  reign,  and  ny  the  arms  of  his  son  Titus,  was  tenninatcd  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  They  had*  been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
by  Pompey,  who  took  Jerusalem.  They  were  governed  for  some 
time  by  Herod,  as  viceroy  under  Augustus.  The  granny  of  his  son 
ArchemuB  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment)  and  of  Uie  reduction  of 
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Jud«a  iato  Uie  ocdinarT  condition  of  a  Roman  nrovince.  The  Jews 
rebelled  on  every  slight  occasion,  and  Nero  had  sent  Vespasian  to 
reduce  them  to  order.  He  had  just  prepared  for  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  he  was  called  to  Rome  t6  assume  the  government  of  the 
empire.  Titus  wished  to  spare  the  city^  and  tned  every  means 
to  prevail  on  the  Jews  to  surrender ;  but  m  vain.  Their  ruin  was 
decreed  by  Heaven.  Afler  an  obstinate  blockade  of  six  months 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  storm,  the  temple  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the 
city  buried  in  ruins.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  in  profound 
peace.  Vespasian  associated  Titus  in  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
soon  afler  died,  universally  lamented,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  A. 
D.  79. 

.  6.  The  character  of  Titus  was  humane^  munificent,  dignified,  and 
splendid.  His  short  reign  was  a  perioa  of  great  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  the  empire,  and  his  government  a  constant  example  of 
virtue^  justice,  and.  beneficence.  In  his  time  happened  that  dreadful 
^eniption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  the  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  FompeiL  The  public  losses  from  these  calamities  he  repaired 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune  and  revenues.  He  died  in  the  third 
year  of  bis  reign,  and  fortieth  of  his  age  ;  ever  to  be  remembered 
Dy  that  most  exalted  epithet,  deUda  kunani  generis  {the  dcHght  qf 
manJanJ), 

7.  Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  was  suspected  of  murdering  him 
by  poison,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  A.  jD.  81.  He  was  a  vicious 
and  inhuman  tyrant  A  rebellion  in  Germany  gave  him  occasion  to 
tignaJize  the  barbarity  of  his  disposition;  ana  its  consequences  were 
long  felt  in  the  sanguinary  punisnments  inflicted  under  the  pretence 
of  justice.  Hie  prodigal  and  voluptuous  spirit  of  this  reign  was  a 
nngular  contrast  to  its  tyranny  and  inhumanity.  The  people  were 
loaded  with  insupportable  taxes  to  furnish  spectacles  and  games  for 
their  amusement.  The  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a 
lustre  on  the  Roman  arms,  no  partof  whioi  reflected  on  the  emperor, 
for  he  treated  this  eminent  commander  with  the  basest  ingratitude. 
After  fifteen  tedious  years  this  monster  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  assas- 
8in£don,  the  empress  herself  conducting  the  plot  for  his  murder,  A 
D.  96. 

8.  Cocceius  P^erva,  a  Cretan  by  birth,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
senate,  from  respect  to  the  probity  and  virtues  of  his  character. 
He  was  too  old  for  the  burden  of  government,  and  of  a  temper  too 
placid  for  the  restraint  of  rooted  corruptions  and  enormities.  His 
reign  was  weak,  inefficient,  and  contemptible.  His  only  act  of  real 
merit  as  a  sovereign,  was  the  adoption  of  the  virtuous  Tngan  as  lus 
iuccessor.    Nerva  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  months,  A.  D.  98. 

9.  Ulpius  Trajanus  possessed  every  talent  and  every  virtue  that  ' 
can  adorn  a  soverei^    Of  great  military  abilities,  and  an  indefatiga- 
ble spirit  ol'  enterprise,  he  raised  the  Roman  arms  to  their  ancient 
fplendour,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.    He 
«ubdued  the  Dacians,  conquered  the  Parthians,  and  brought  under 
•ubiection  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  Felix.     Nor  was  he  less 
eminent  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  empire.    His  largesses  were  humane  and  munifi- 
cent   He  wa9  the  mend  and  support  of  the  virtuous  indigent,  and 
the  liberal  patron  of  every  useful  art  and  talent    His  bounties  were 
supplied  by  well  judged  economy  in  his  private  fortune,  and  a  wise 
administration  of  tne  public  finances.    In  nis  own  life  he  was  a  man 
of  simple  manDCXi^  xnodest,  affi^ile)  fond  pf  the  familiar  intercouitie 
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of  hk  friddde,  and  sellable  to  aU  the  social  and  beo^rd^nt  aflbctions. 
He  merited  the  surname  universally  bestowed  on  him,  Trajan$i 
Optknm.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  A.  D.  118. 

1 0.  .^^us  Adrianus,  nephew  of  Trajan,  and  worthy  to  fill  his  place, 
was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  m  the  east,  and  his  title  was 
acknowledged  by  all  oroers  of  the  state.  He  adopted  a  policy  differ^ 
ent  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Judging  the  umits  of  the  empire 
too  extensive,  he  abandoned  all  the  conquests  of  Trajan  bounding 
the  eastern  provinces  by  the  Euphrates.  He  visited  in  person  ail  the 
provinces  ot  the  empire,  reformin|;  in  his  progress  ali  abuses,  reliev- 
wg  his  subjects  of  every  oppressive  burden,  rebuilding  the  ruined 
cities,  and  establishing  every  where  a  regular  and  mild  administra- 
tion, under  magistrates  of  approved  probity  and  humanity.  He  gave 
a  discharge  to  the  indigent  debtors  ot  the  state,  and  appointed  liSeral 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  To  the 
talents  of  an  able  politician  he  joined  an  excellent  taste  in  the  liberal 
arts.  His  reign,  which  was  of  twenty-two  years^  duration,  was  an  sera 
both  of  pubuc  happiness  and  splendour.  In  the  last  year  of  his  lif<^ 
he  bequeathed  to  the  empire  a  double  lej^acy,  in  adopting  for  hit 
immediate  successor  Titus  Aurclius  Antonmus,  and  substituting  An- 
nius  Verus  to  succeed  upon  his  death.  These  were  the  Antonines, 
who  during  forty  years  ruled  the  Roman  empire  with  consummate 
wisdom,  ability,  and  virtue.  Adrian  died  A.  D.  138,  at  the  a«ce  of 
sixty-two. 

SECTION  XLm. 

AGE  OF  THE  ANTONINES,  kc. 

1.  The  happiest  reigns  furnish  the  fewest  events  for  the  pen  of 
history.  Antoninus  was  the  father  of  his  people.  He  prererred 
peace  to  the  ambition  of  conquest;  yet  in  every  necessary  war 
the  Roman  arms  had  their  wonted  renown.  The  British  province 
was  enlarged  by  the  con<iuests  of  Urbicus,  and  some  formidable 
rebeUions  were  subdued  in  Germany,  Dacia,  and  the  east  The 
domestic  administration  of  the  sovereign  was  dignified,  splendid,  and 
humane.  With  all  the  virtues  of  Numa,  his  love  of  religion,  peace, 
and  justice,  he  had  the  superior  advantage  of  diffusing  tiiese  blessings 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  world.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  A.  D.  161. 

2.  Annius  Verus  dssumed,  at  fiis  accession,  the  name  of  Marcnt 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  bestowed  on  his  brother  Lucius  Verus  a  joint 
administration  of  tnc  empire.  The  former  was  as  eminent  for  the 
worth  and  virtues  of  his  character,  as  the  latter  was  remarkable  for 

Erodigacy,  meanness,  and  vice.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  attached  both 
y  nature  and  education  to  the  Stoical  philosophy,  which  he  has  ad- 
mirably taught  and  illustrated  in  his  Meditations.  His  own  ILfe  was 
the  best  commentary  on  his  precepts.  The  Parthians  were  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  the  empire,  and  a  rebellion  of  the  Germans  was 
subdued.    In  these  wars  the  mean  and  worthless  Verus  brought  dis- 

frace  upon  the  Roman  name  in  every  region  where  he  commanded ; 
ut  fortunately  relieved  the  empire  of  i^  fears  by  an  eariy  death. 
The  residue  of  the  reien  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  continued  bless- 
ing to  his  subjects.  l£  reformed  the  internal  policy  of  the  state, 
regulated  the  govenunent  of  the  provinces,  smmI  visited  himself,  for 
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the  parpooes  of  beneficence,  the  most  distant  qaarters  of  hk  d6miil- 
ions.  ^ lie  appeared,^  says  an  ancient  author,  ^  like  some  benevo- 
lent deitr,  diffusing  around  him  universal  peace  and  happiness.''  He 
died  in  rannonia,  m  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  180. 

3.  Commodus,  his  most  unworthy  son,  succeeded  to  the  empire 
on  his  death.  He  resembled  in  character  his  mother  Faustina,  a 
woman  infamous  for  all  manner  of  vice.  Her  profligacy  was  known 
to  all  but  her  husband  Marcus,  by  whom  she  was  regarded  as  a  para- 
eon  of  virtue.  Commodus  nad  an  aversion  to  every  rational  and 
Gberal  pursuit,  and  a  fond  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts^  and  the  combats  of  boxers 
and  gladiators.  The  measures  of  this  reign  were  as  unimportant  as 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  was  contemptible.  His  concubine  and 
some  of  his  chief  officers  prevented  their  own  destruction  by  assas- 
sinating the  tyrant^  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his 
reign^.  D.  193. 

4.  The  praetorian  guards  save  the  empire  to  Publius  Helvius 
Pertinax,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  who  had  risen  to  esteem  by  his  vir- 
tues and  military  talents.  He  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses;  but  the  austerity  of  his  government  deprived  him 
of  the  affections  of  a  corrupted  people.  He  had  disappointed  the 
army  of  a  promised  rewara,  ana,  atter  a  reign  of  eignty-six  days* 
was  murdered  in  the  imperial  palace  by  the  same  hands  which  Had 
placed  him  on  the  throne. 

5.  The  empire  was  now  put  up  to  auction  by  the  praetorians,  and 
was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus ;  while  Pescenius  Niger  in  Asia, 
Clodius  Albinus  m  Britain,  and  Septimius  Severus  in  UTyrla,  were 
each  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops  which  they  commanded.  Se- 
verus marched  to  Rome,  and,  on  his  approach,  the  praetorians  aban- 
doned Didius.  who  had  failed  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  for  his  ele- 
vation ;  and  tne  senate  formally  deposed  to  put  him  to  death.  Seve- 
rus being  now  master  of  Rome,  prepared  to  reduce  the  provinces 
which  had  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Ni^er  and  Albinus. 
These  two  rivals  were  successively  subdued  Niger  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  Albinus  fell  by  his  own  hands.  The  administration  of  Se- 
verus was  wise  and  equitable,  but  tinctured  with  despotic  rigour. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  erect  the  fabric  of  absolute  monarchy,  and^all 
his  institutions  operated  with  able  poUcv  to  that  end.  He  possessed 
eminent  military  talents.  He  gloriously  boasted,  that,  having  re- 
ceived the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  he  left 
it  in  profound,  universal,  and  honourable  peace.  He  carried  with 
him  into  BriUiin  his  two  sons,  Caracalia  and  Geta,  whose  unpromis- 
ing dispositions  clouded  his  latter  days.  In  this  war  the  Caledonians 
under  Fingal  are  said  to  have  defeated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
Caracul^  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world.  Severus  died  at  York,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  A.  D.  21 1. 

6.  The  mutual  hatred  of  Caracalia  and  Geta  was  increased  by 
their  association  in  the  empire ;  and  the  former,  with  brutal  inhu- 
manity, caused  his  brother  to  be  openly  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  His  reign,  which  was  of  six  years'  duration,  and  one  con- 
tinued series  of  atrocities,  was  at  length  terminated  by  assassination, 
A.D.217. 

7.  Those  disorders  in  the  empire  which  began  with  Commodus 
continued  for  about  a  century,  till  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  That 
interval  was  filled  by  the  reigns  of  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Sevems, 
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IfazimiD.  Gordian,  Decius,  Gallus,  Valerianus,  Gallienus,  Claudias, 
Aurelianus,  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus :  a  period  of  which  tl\e  an- 
nals famish  neither  amusement  nor  userai  information.  The  single 
exception  is  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a  mild,  beneficent,  and 
enligntened  prince,  whose  character  shines  the  more  from  the  con- 
trast of  those  who  fNreceded  and  followed  him. 

8.  Didcletian  began  his  reien  A.  D.  284,  and  introduced  a  new 
system  of  administnition,  diyimng  the  empire  into  four  governments, 
under  as  many  princes.  Maximian  8haI^sd  with  him  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  Galerius  and  Constantius  were  declared  Caesars.  Each 
had  his  separate  department  or  province,  all  nominally  supreme,  but 
in  reality  under  the  direction  of  the  superior  talents  and  authority  of 
Diocletian :  an  unwise  policy,  which  depended  for  its  efficacy  on 
individual  ability  alone.  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  trusting  to  the 
continuance  of  that  order  in  the  empire  which  tneir  vigour  had 
established,  retired  from  sovereignty,  and  left  the  ffovemtnent  in  the 
hands  of  the  Caesars;  but  Constantius  died  soon  alter  in  Britaio-and 
his  son  C(»istantine  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  York,  though  Gale- 
rius did  not  acknowledge  his  title.  Maximian,  however,  havme  once 
more  resumed  the  purple,  bestowed  on  Constantino  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  thus  invested  him  with  a  double  title  to  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Maximian  and  Galerius,  Constantlne  had  no  other  com- 
petitor but  Maxentius,the  son  of  the  former,  and  the  contest  between 
ihem  was  decided  by  the  sword.  Maxentius  fell  in  battle,  and  Cod* 
stantine  remained  sole  master  of  the  empire. 
.  9.  The  administration  of  Constantlne  was.  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ieign«  mild,  equitable,  and  politic  Though  zealously  attached  to 
the  cnristian  faith,  he  made  no  violent  innovations  on  tne  religion  of 
the  state.  He  introduced  order  and  economy  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  repressed  every  species  of  oppression  and  corruptiofi. 
But  his  natural  temper  was  severe  and  cruel,  and  the  latter  part  aC 
his  reign  iras  as  much  deformed  by  intolerant  zeal  and  sanguinary 
rigour,  as  the  former  had  been  remarkable  for  equity  and  benignity. 
From  this  unfavourable  change  of  character  he  lost  the  afiections  of 
his  subjects ;  and,  from  a  feeling  probably  of  reciprocal  disgust,  he 
removed  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Byzantium,  now  termed 
Constantinople.  The  court  followed  the  sovereign;  the  opulent 
proprietors  were  attended  by  their  slaves  and  retainers.  Rome  was 
m  a  few  years  greatly  depopulated,  and  the  new  capital  swelled  at 
once  to  enormous  magnitude.  It  was  characterized  by  eastern 
splendour,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness;  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
were  despoiled  for  its  embeliisRments.  Of  the  internal  policy  of 
the  empire  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section.  In  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  Constantlne  died  at  Nicomedla,  hi  the  SQth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  63d  of  his  age,  A.  D.  337.  hi  the  thne  of 
Constantlne  the  Goths  had  made  sevenil  Irruptions  on  the  empire, 
and,  though  repulsed  and  beaten,  began  gradually  to  encroacn  oa 
the  provinces. 

H2  n 
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SECTION  XUV. 

STATE  or  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE    AT  THE   TIME   OF  CON- 

STANTINE.    HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  ancient  republican  distinctions,  which  were 
founded  chiefly  on  personal  merit,  a  rigid  subordination  of  rank  'and 
office  now  went  through  all  the  orders  of  the  state.  The  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  three  classes,  distinguished  by  the  unmean* 
ine  titles  of,  1,  the  illustrious ;  2,  the  respectable ;  3,  the  darissimL 
The  epithet  of  illostrioiis  was  bestowed  on,  1,  the  consuls  and  patri- 
cians; 2,  the  praetorian  jNraefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople ;  3,  the 
masters-general  of  the  cavaLrjr  and  infantry ;  4,  the  seven  ministers 
of  the  palace.  The  consuls  were  created  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  emperor :  their  dignity  was  inefficient ;  they  had  no  appropriate 
function  in  the  state,  and  their  names  served  only  to  give  the  legal 
date  to  the  year.  The  dignity  of  patrician  was  not,  as  in  ancient 
times,  a  hereditary  distinction,  but  was  bestowed,  as  a  title  of  honour, 
by  Uie  em{)eror  on  his  favourites.  From  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
the  praetorian  ban^  by  Constantine,  the  dignity  of  prastorian  pra&- 
fect  was  conferred  on  the  civil  governors  of  the  four  departments  of 
the  empire.  These  were,  the  East,  lUyria,  Italy,  and  the  Gauls. 
They  had  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  and  of  the  finances, 
the  power  of  supplying^  all  the  inferior  magistracies  in  their  district, 
and  an  appellative  junsdiction  irom  all  its  tribunals.  Independent 
of  their  authority,  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  each  its  own  pre- 
fect, who  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  In  the  second  class, 
the  respectable,  were  the  proconsuls  of  Asi£l  Achaia,  and  Africa, 
and  the  military  comkes  and  duuxs^  generals  ot  the  imperial  armies. 
The  third  class,  clarissimif  comprehended  the  inferior  governors 
and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  responsible  to  the  prefects  and 
their  deputies. 

2.  The  intercourse  between  the  court  and  provinces  was  main- 
tained by  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  institution  of  regular 
posts  or  couriers ;  under  which  denomination  were  ranked  the  num- 
berless spies  of  government,  whose  duty  was  to  convey  all  sort  of 
intelligence  from  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  empire  to  its  chief 
seat  Every  institution  was  calculated  to  support  the  ^bric  of  des- 
potism. Torture  was  employed  for  the  discovery  of  crimes.  Taxes 
and  impositions  of  every  nature  w^re  prescribed  and  levied  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  quantity  and  rate  were  fixed  by  a 
€eniu8  made  over  all  the  provinces,  and  part  was  generally  paidl  in 
money,  part  In  the  produce  of  the  lands;  a  burden  frequently  found 
so  gnevousas  to  prompt  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture.  Every  ob- 
ject of  merchandise  and  manufacture  was  nkewise  highly  taxed. 
Subsidies,  moreover,  were  exacted  from  all  the  cities,  under  the 
name  of  free  gifb,  on  various  occasions  of  public  concerns ;  as  the 
accession  of  an  emperor,  his  consulate,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  a  victory 
over  the  barbarians^  or  any  other  event  of  similar  importance. 

3.  An  Impolitic  distuiction  was  made  between  the  troops  stationed 
la  the  distant  provinces  and  those  in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The 
latter,  termed  jxdatinesj  enjoyed  a  higher  pay  and  more  peculiar 
lavour,  and,  having  less  employment,  spent  their  time  in  idleness  ^nd 
IwDOj ;  whila  th«  former,  termed  the  oorderert,  who,  In  &ct,  had  &e 
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care  of  the  empire,  and  were  exposed  to  perpetual  hard  serrice,  had, 
with  aa  iDferior  reward,  the  mortificatioo  of  feeling  themselyes  re- 
garded as  of  meaner  rank  than  their  fellow-soldiers.  Constantine  like- 
wise, from  a  timid  policy  of  guarding  against  mutinies  of  the  troops, 
reduced  the  legion  from  its  ancient  complement  of  5,000,  6i)00, 
7,000,  and  8,000,  to  1,000  or  1,500;  and  debased  the  body  o(  th9 
army  by  the  intermixture  of  Scythians,  Goths,  and  Germans. 

4.  This  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous  p0u:t3,  which  mtemally 
laboured  with  the  seeds  of  dissolution  and  corruption,  was  kept  to-^ 

.  gether  for  some  time  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  despotic  authority. 
The  fabric  was  splendid  and  august ;  but  it  wanted  both  that  energy 
t)f  constitution  and  that  real  dignity,  which,  in  former  times,  it  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  heroic  and  patriotic  virtues. 

5.  Constantine,  with  a  destructive  policy,  had  divided  the  empire 
among  five  princes,  three  of  them  his  sons,  and  two  nephews ;  but 
Constantius,  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  finally  got  rid  of  all  liis  com* 
petitors,  and  ruled  the  empire  alone  with  a  weak  and  impotent  scep- 
tre. A  variety  of  domestic  broils,  and  mutinies  of  the  troops  against 
their  generals,  had  left  the  western  frontier  to  the  mercy  of  the  bar- 
barian nations.  The  Franks,  Saxons.  Alemannl^  and  Sarmatians,  laid 
waste  all  the  fine  countries  watered  by  the  Rhme,  and  the  Persians 
made  dreadful  incursi^s  on  the  provinces  of  the  east.  Constantius 
indolently  wasted  his  time  in  theological  controversies,  but  was  pre- 
vail^ on  to  adopt  one  prudent  measure,  the  appointment  oi  hJB 
cousm  Julian  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar. 

6.  Julian  posses^d  many  heroic  qualities,  and  his  mind  was  formed 
by  nature  for  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  people :  but,  educated  at 
Athens,  in  the  schools  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  nad  unfortuDately 
conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With 
every  talent  of  a  general,  and  possessing  the  confidence  and  afifec- 
tion'of  his  troops,  he  once  more  restored  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  successfully  re{>ressed  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians. 
His  victories  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius,  who  meanly  re- 
solved to  remove  from  his  command  the  better  part  of  his  troops.  The 
consequence  was  a  declaration  of  the  army,  that  it  was  their  choice 
that  Julian  should  be  Uieir  emperor.  Constantius  escaped  the  igno- 
miny that  awaited  him  by  dying  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  Julian 
was  immediately  acknowledgecT sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire. 

7.  The  reformation  of  civil  abuses  formed  the  first  object  of  his 
attention,  which  he  next  turned  to  the  reformation^  as  he  thought, 
of  religion,  by  the  suppression  of  Christianity.  He  began  by  refornv- 
in^  the  pagan  theology,  and  sought  to  raise  the  character  of  its 
priests,  by  inculcating  purity  of  life  and  sanctity  of  morals;  thus 
Desiring  involuntary  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence,  in  those 
respects,  of  that  religion  which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without 
persecuting  he  attacked  the  christians  by  the  more  dangerous  policy 
of  treating  them  with  contempt,  and  removmg  them,  as  visionaries, 
from  all  employments  of  pubac  trust  He  relused  them  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  to  decide  their  differences,  because  their  religion  forbade 
all  dissensions ;  and  they  were  debarred  the  studies  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  which  they  could  not  learn  but  from  pagan  authors.  He 
was  himseu,  as  a  pagan,  the  slave  of  the  most  bigoted  superstition, 
believing  in  omens  and  auguries,  and  fencying  himself  favoured  with 
an  actum  intercourse  with  the  gods  and  goddesses.  To  avenge  the 
injuries  which  the  empu^  had  sustained  from  the  Persians.  Julian 
nniched  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  in  tne  traia 
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of  cooqacft,  when,  in  a  fiital  eogafement,  though  erowned  with 
▼ictory,  he  was  slam,  at  the  age  ofthirty-OQA,  afier  a  reiga  of  tbre« 
years,  A.  D.  363. 

8.  The  Roman  anny  was  dispirited  by  the  death  of  its  commander. 
They  chose  for  their  emperor  Jovian,  a  captain  of  the  domestic 
guaraSj  and  purchased  a  free  retreat  from  the  dominions  of  Persia 
by  the  ignommious  surrender  o[  £ive  provinces,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  a  former  sovereign  to  Galerius.  The  short  reign  of  Jovian,  a 
jieriod  of  seven  monms,  was  mild  and  equitable.  He  favoured  Chris- 
tianity, and  restored  its  votaries  to  all  their  privileges  as  subjects. 
He  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

9.  Valentinian  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death  of* 
Jovian;  a  man  of  obscure  birth  and  severe  manners,  but  of  consider- 
able military  talents.  He  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  his 
brother  Vaiens,  to  whom  he  gave  the  dominion  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces, reserving  to  himself  the  western.  The  Persians,  under  Sapor, 
were  making  inroads  on  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  suljriect  to 
continual  invasion  from  the  northern  barbarians.  Ther  were  suc- 
cessfully repelled  by  Valentinian  in  many  battles ;  and  his  domestic 
administration  was  wise,  equitable,  and  politic  The  christian  reU-* 
gion  was  ^vouredby  tne  emperor,  though  not  promoted  by  the 
persecution  of  its  adversaries ;  a  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  his  • 
brother  Vaiens,  who,  intemperately  supporting  the  Arian  heresy,  set 
the  whole  provinces  in  a  flame,  and  drew  a  swarm  of  invaders  ypoA 
the  empire  in  the  guise  of  friends  and  allies,  who  in  the  end  entureljr 
subverted  it  These  were  the  Goths,  who,  migratiiur  from  Scandi- 
navia, had,  in  the  second  century,  settled  on  the  benSs  of  the  Palus 
MoBotis,  and  thence  gradually  extended  their  territory.  In  the  reign  ci 
Vaiens  they  took  possession  of  Dacia,  and  were  knpwn  by  the  distinct 
appellation  of  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  or  eastern  and  western  Goths : 
a  remarkable  peome,  whose  manners,  customs,  government,  ana 
laws,  are  afterwards  to  be  particular!]^  noted. 

10.  Valentinian  died  on  an  expedition  against  the  Aleiaannl,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  enipire  of  the  west  by  Gratian^  his  eldest  son^ 
a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of^age,  A.  D.  367.  Vaiens,  in  the  east,  was 
the  scourge  of  his  people.  l?he  Huns,  a  new  race  of  kirfoarians,  of 
Tartar  or  Siberian  oric^,  now  poured  down  on  the  provinces  t>oth 
of  the  west  and  east  The  Goths,  comparatively  a  civilized  people, 
fled  before  them.  The  Visigoths,  who  were  first  attacked,  requested 
protection  from  tlie  empire,  and  Vaiens  impnidently  gave  them  a 
settlement  in  Thrace.  The  Ostrogoths  made  the  same  request,  and, 
on  refusal,  forced  their  way  into  tne  same  province.  Vaiens  gftve 
them  battle  at  Adnanonle.  His  army  was  defeated,  and  he  was  slain 
in  the  engagement  Tne  Goths,  unresisted,  ravaged  Achaia  and  Pan- 
nonia. 

11.  Gratian«  ayouth  of  great  worth,  but  of  little  energy  of  char- 
acter, assumed  Theodosius  as  his  colleague.  On  the  early  death  of 
Gratian,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  Valentinian  U,  Theodosius 
flovemed,  with  great  abihty,  both  the  eastern  and  western  empire. 
The  character  of  Theodosius,  deservedly  sumamed  the  great,  was 
worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Koman  state.  He  successfiuly  repell- 
ed the  encroachoQienta  of  the  barbarians,  and  secured,  by  wholesome 
laws,  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  He  died,  after  a  reign  cf 
eighteen  years,  assigniiig  to  his  sons,  Arcadius  and  HononuSi  the 
separate  sovereignties  ofeast  and  west,  A.  D.  395. 
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SECTION  XLV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  FROM  ITS  INSTI- 
TUTION TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PAGANISM  IN  THE 
REIGN  OF  THEODOSIUS. 

1.  The  reign  of  Theodosios  was  signalized  by  the  downlal  of  the 
pagan  superstition,  and  the  full  establish meut  of  the  christian  religion 
in  the  Roman  empire.  This  great  revolution  of  opinions  is  higtU^ 
wortiiY  of  attention,  and  naturally  induces  a  retrospect  to  the  condi- 
tion ol  the  christian  church  from  its  institution  down  to  this  period. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  (because  it  is  an  obvious  truth), 
that  at  the  time  ot  our  Saviour's  birtn  a  divine  revelation  seemed  to 
be  more  peculiarly  needed ;  and  that,  from  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, the  state  of  the  world  was  then  uncommonly  favourable  for 
the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  which  it  conveyed.  The 
union  of  so  many  nations  under  one  power,  and  the  extension  of  civ- 
ilization, were  favoarable  to  the  progress  ot  a  religion  which  pre- 
scribed universal  charity  and  benevolence.  The  gross  superstitions 
of  paganism,  and  its  tendency  to  corrupt  instead  of  purifi^ing  the 
morals,  contributed  to  explode  its  influence  with  every  tninkmg  mind. 
Even  tne  prevalent  philosophy  of  the  times,  epicurism,  more  easily 
understood  than  the  refinements  of  the  Platonists,  and  more  grateful 
than  the  severities  of  the  Stoics,  tended  to  degrade  human  nature  to 
the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  The  christian  religion^  thus  neces- 
sary for  the  reformation  of  the  world,  found  its  chief  partisans  in  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  its  enemies  among  the  votaries 
of  vice. 

2.  The  persecution  which  the  christians  sufisred  from  the  Romans 
has  been  deemed  an  exception  to  that  spirit  of  toleration  which 
they  showed  to  the  religions  of  other  nations ;  but  they  were  toler- 
ant only  to  those  whose  theologies  were  not  hostile  to  their  own. 
The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  interwoven  with  their  political  con* 
stitution.  The  zeal  of  tlie  christians,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  all 
idolatry,  was  naturally  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  dtate  j  and  hence 
they  were  the  object  of  hatred  and  persecution.  In  the  hrst  century 
the  christian  church  suffered  deeply  under  Nero  and  Domitian^ 
yet  those  persecutions  had  no  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of  it& 
doctrines. 

3.  It  is  matter  of  question  what  was  the  form  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  nature  of  its  government ;  and  on  this  head  much 
difference  of  opinion  obtains,  not  only  between  the  catholics  and  prot- 
estants,  but  between  the  different  classes  of  the  latter,  as  the  Luther- 
ans and  Calvimsts.  *  It  is  moreover  an  opinion,  that  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  confining  their  precepts  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  religion, 
have  left  all  christian  societii^s  to  regulate  their  frame  and  govern 
ment  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  thev  are  established. 

4.  In  the  second  century  ttie  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
collected  into  a  volume  by  the  elder  fathers  of  the  church,  and  re- 
ceived as  a  canon  of  faiA.  The  Old  Testament  had  been  translat-** 
ed  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus, 
204  years  before  Christ.  The  early  church  suffered  muth  from  an 
absurd  endeavour  of  the  more  learned  of  its  votaries  to  reconcile  its 
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doctrines  to  the  tenets  of  the  pagan  philosophers :  hence  the  sects  of 
the  Gnostics  and  Ammonians^  and  the  Platonising  christians.  In  the 
second  century  the  Greek  churches  began  to  form  provincial  associ- 
ations, and  to  establish  general  rules  of  government  and  discipline. 
Assemblies  were  held,  termed  si/nodoi  snd -concilia^  over  which  a  me- 
tropolitan presided.  A  short  time  after  arose  the  superior  order  of 
patriarch,  presiding  over  a  large  district  of  the  christian  world;  and 
»  subordination  takmg  place  even  amon^  these,  the  bish(t|p  of  llome 
was  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  patriarchs.  Persecution  still  at- 
tended the  early  church,  even  under  those  excellent  princes.  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and  the  Antonines ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

5.  The  thiixi  century  was  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  chris- 
tlanitv  and  the  tranquillity  of  its  disciples.  In  those  times  it  suffered 
less  fi'om  the  civil  arm  than  from  the  pens  of  tlie  pagan  philosopers« 
Porphyry,  Philostratus,  &c. ;  but  these  attacks  caued  forth  the  zeal 
and  talents  of  manv  able  defenders,  as  Origen,  Dionysius.  and  Cy- 
prian. A  part  of  the  Gauls,  Germany,  and  m'itain,  received  tiie  light 
of  the  gospel  in  this  century. 

6.  In  the  fourth  century  the  christian  church  was  alternately  per- 
secuted and  cherished  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Among  its  oppres* 
sors  we  rank  Diocletian,  Galerius,  and  Julian;  among  ite  favourers, 
Constantine  and  his  sons,  Valentinian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  the  excel- 
lent Theodoeius,  in  whose  reign  the  pagan  superstition  came  to  its 
final  period. 

7.  From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian  the  Romans 
preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  sacerdotal  colleges, 
the  ponti&  augurs,  vestals,  ftcamnes^  saXiL  &c.,  whose  authority, 
though  weakened  in  the  latter  aces,  was  still  protected  by  the  laws. 
Even  the  christian  emperors  held,  like  their  pagan  predeces^rs,  the 
office  of  pontifex  maxfmus.  Gratian  was  the  nrst  who  refused  that 
ancient  aignity  as  a  profanation.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  of  paganism  was  solemnly  debated  in  the 
Roman  senate  between  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  the  champion 
of  the  former,  and  Symmachus.  the  defender  of  the  latter.  The 
cause  of  Christianity  was  triumphant,  and  the  senate  issued  its  de- 
cree for  the  abolition  of  paganism,  whose  downfal  in  the  capital  was 
soon  followed  by  its  extinction  in  the  provinces.  Theodosius,  with 
able  policy,  permitted  no  persecution  of  the  ancient  religion,  which 
perished  with  more  rapioity,  because  its  fall  was  gentle  and  un- 
resisted. 

8.  But  the  christian  church  exhibited  a  superstition  in  some  re- 
spects little  less  irrational  than  polytheism,  in  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics;  and  many  novel  tenets,  unfounded  in  the  precepts  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  manifestly  i)on"owed  from  the 

Eagan  schools.  The  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  seem  to 
ave  led  to  the  notions  of  an  intermediate  state  of  purification,  ce- 
libacy of  the  priests,  ascetic  mortifications,  penances,  and  monastic 
seclusion. 
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.  SECTION  XLVI. 

EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

1.  In  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  sons  and  successors 
of  Theodosius,  the  barbarian  nations  established  themselves  in  the 
frontier  provinces  both  of  the  east  and  west.  Theodosius  had  com- 
mitted the  government  to  Rufinus  and  Stliicho  during  the  nonage  of 
his  sons;  and  their  &tal  dissensions  gave  every  advantage  to  the 
enemies  of  the  empire.  The  Huns,  actually  invited  by  Rutinus, 
oveispread  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria.  The  Goths,  under 
Alaric,  ravagedto  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  laid  waste  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  Stilicho,  an  able  general,  made  a  noble  stand  against 
these  invaders ;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  tt^e  machinations 
of  his  rivals,  and  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  who  purchased  an 
ignominious  peace,  by  ceding  to  Alaric  the  whole  of  Greece. 

2.  Alaric,  now  styled  king  of  the  Visigoths,  prepared  to  add  Italy 
to  his  new  dominions.  He  passed  the  Alps,  iuid  was  carrying  all 
before  him,  when,  amused  by  the  politic  Stilicho  witlj  the  prospect 
of  a  new  cession  of  territory,  he  was  attacked  unawares,  and  defeated 
by  that  general,  then  commanding  the  ai^mies  of  Honorius.  The 
emperor  triumphantly  celebrated,  on  that  occasion,  the  eternal  defeat 
of  the  Gothic  nation ;  an  eternity  bounded  by  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  lu  this  interval,  a  torrent  of  the  Goths  breaking  down  upon 
(jermany  forced  the  nations  whom  they  dispossessed,  the  Suevi, 
Alani,  and  Vandals,  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  Italy.  They 
joined  their  arms  to  those  of  Alai^,  who,  thus  reinforced,  determined 
to  overwhelm  Rome.  The  policy  of  Stilicho  made  him  change  hia 
purpose*  on  the  promise  of  4,000  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  a  promise 
repeatealy  broken  by  Honorius,  and  its  violation  finally  revenged  by 
Alaric,  by  the  sack  and" plunder  of  the  city,  A.  D.  410.  With  gene- 
rous magnanimity  he  spared  the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  and,  with 
singular  liberality  of  spirit,  was  anxious  to  preserve  every  ancient 
edihce  from  destruction. 

3.  Alaric,  preparing  now  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Africa, 
died  at  this  xra  of  his  highest  glory;  and  Honorius,  instead  of  profit- 
ing by  this  event  to  recover  his  Ipst  provinces^  made  a  treaty  with 
his  successor  Ataulfus,  gave  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Piacidia,  and 
secured  his  friendship  b^  ceding  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain,  while  a 

§reat  part  of  what  remained  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Van- 
als.  He  allowed  soon  afler  to  the  Burgundians  a  just  tide  to  dieir 
conquests  in  GauL  Thus  the  western  empire  was  passing  by  de- 
grees from  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

4.  The  mean  and  dissolute  Arcadius  died  in  the  year  408,  leaving 
the  eastern  empire  to  his  infant  son  Theodosius  II.  Theodosius  was 
a  weak  prince,  and  his  sister  Pulcheria  governed  the  empire,  with 
prudence  and  ability,  for  the  space  of  forty  years.  Honorius  died  in 
the  year  423.  The  laws  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and  equity;  which  is  a 
singular  circuinstance,  considering  the  personal  character  of  those 
princes,  and  evinces  at  least  that  they  employed  some  able  ministers. 

5.  The  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  subdued  the  Roman  province 
in  Africa.  The  Huns,  in  the  east,  extended  their  conquests  from 
the*  borders  of  China  to  the  Baltic  sea.    Under  Attila  they  laid  waste 
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Mceda  and  Thrace ;  and  Theododus,  after  a  mean  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  barbarian  general,  in^lorional^  submitted  to  naj  him  an  an- 
nual tribute.  It  wa>s  in  this  crisis  of  imiTersal  decay  that  the  Britons 
implored  the  Romans  to  defend  thenx  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but 
received  for  answer,  that  they  had  nothinc  to  bestow  on  them  but 
compassion.  The  Britons,  in  'despair,  sought  aid  from  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  who  seized,  as  their  propertr,  the  country  which  ibey 
were  invited  to  protect,  and  founded,  in  tne  fifth  and  sixth  centnries, 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.    (See  Part  II,  Sect  XII,  6  5.) 

6.  Attila,  with  an  army  of  500,000  men,  threatened  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  empire.  He  was  ably  opposed  by  iEtius,  general  of 
Vaientinian  III.,  now  emperor  of  the  west.  Vaientinian  was  shut  up 
in  Home  by  the  s^rms  ot  tlie  barbarian,  and  at  lengpi  compelled  to 
purchase  a  peace.  On  the  death  of  Attila  his  dominions  were  dis- 
membered by  Ills  sons,  whose  dissensions  gave  temporary  relief  to 
tlie  falling  empire  of  Home. 

7.  Alter  Vaientinian  HI.  we  have  in  the  west  a  succession  of 
princes,  or  rather  names,  for  the  events  of  their  reigns  merit  no 
detail  In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  sumamed  Augustulus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  tbe  empire  of  the  west  came  to  a  final  perioa.  Odoacer, 
prince  of  the  Heruli,  subdued  Italv,  and  spared  the  life  of  Augustulus, 
on  condition  of  his  resigning  the  throne,  A.  D.  476.  From  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  to  the  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  A.  D.  476,  is 
a  period  of  1224  years. 

8.  We  may  reduce  to  one  ultimate  cause  the  various  circum- 
stances that  produced  the  decline  and  fall  of  this  once  magnificent 
fabric.    The  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  inevitable  conse- 

auence  of  its  greatness.  The  extension  of  its  dominion  relaxed 
le  vigour  of  its  frame ;  the  vices  of  the  conquered  nations  infected 
'  the  victorious  legions,  and  foreign  luxuries  corrupted  their  command- 
ers ;  selfish  interest  supplanted  tlie  patriotic  affection ;  the  martial 
spirit  was  purposely  debased  by  the  emperors,  who  dreaded  its 
^effects  on  tneir  own  power;  and  the. whole  mass,  thus  weakened 
and  enervated,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  torrent  of  barbarians  which 
overwhelmed  it 

9.  The  Herulian  dominion  in  Italy  was  of  short  dtiration.  Theo- 
doric,  prince  of  the  Ostrogoths  (afterwards  deservedly  sumamed 
the  great)^  obtained  permission  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  tiie  east,  to  at- 
tempt the  ^recovery  of  Italy,  and  a  promise  of  its  sovereignty  as  the 
reward  of  his  success.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  attend- 
ed the  standard  of  Theodoric,  who  was  victorious  in  repeated  en« 
gagements,  and  at  length  compelled  Odoacer  to  surrender  all  Italy  to 
uiG  conqueror.  The  Romans  had  tasted  happiness  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Odoacer;  but  their  happiness  was  increased  under  the  do- 

.  minion  of  Theodoric,  who  possessed  every  talent  and  virtue  of  a  sov- 
ereign. His  equity  and  clemency  rendered  him  a  blessing  to  his 
8u!>ject9.  He  ailied  himself  with  all  the  surrounding  nations,  the 
Franks,  Visigoths,  Burgundians,  and  Vandals.  He  leil  a  peaceable 
sceptre  to  his  grandson  Athalaric,  during  whose  infancy  his  mother 
Amalasonte  governed  with  such  admirable  wisdom  and  moderation,  as 
left  her  subjects  no  real  cause  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  her  iather. 

10.  While  such  was  the  state  of  Gothic  Italy,  the  empire  of  the 
east  was  under  the  government  of  Justinian,  a  prince  of  mean  ability, 
vain,  capricious,  and  tyrannical.  Yet  the  Roman  name  rose  for  a 
while  from  its  abasement  by  the  merit  of  his  generals.  Belisarius  wa« 
tiie  support  of  his  throne;  yet  JuBtiniaxi  treated  him  with  the  moat 
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AockSog  ingratitude.  The  Persians  were  at  this  thae  the  most  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  empire,  under  their  sovereigns  Cabades  and 
Cosrhoes:  and  from  the  latter^  a  most  able  prince.  Justinian  meanly 
purchasea  a  peace,  by  a  cession  of  territory,  and  an  enormous  trib- 
ute in  gold.  The  civil  Actions  of  Constantinople,  arising  frcxn  the 
most  contemptible  of  causes,  the  disputes  of  tne  performers  in  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  threatened  to  hurl  Justinian  from  the 
ihrona,  but  were  fortunately  composed  by  the  arms  and  the  policy  of 
Belisiirius.  This  great  general  overwhelmed  the  Vandal  sovereignty 
of  Africa,  and  recovered  that  province  to  the  empire.  He  wrested 
Italy  from  its  Gothic  sovereign^  and  once  more  restored  it  for  a  short 
time  to  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

1 1.  Italy  was  recovered  to  the  Goths  by  the  heroic  Totila,  who 
besieged  and  took  the  city  of  R6me,  but  forebore  to  destroy  it  at 
the  request  of  Belisarius.  The  fortunes  of  Beiisarius  were  now  in 
the  wane.  He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  It^,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  his  long  services  were  repaid  With  disgrace.  He 
was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  armies  by  the  eunuch  Narses, 
who  defeated  Totila  in  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which  the  Gothic 
prince  was  slain.  Narses  governed  Itaty  with  great  ability  for  thir- 
teen years,  when  he  was  ungratefully  recalled  by  Justin  it.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Justinian.  He  invited  the  Lombards  to  avenge  his  injuries  ; 
and  this  new  tribe  of  invaders  overran  and  conquered  the  country, 
A.  JJ.  bQQ. 


SECTION  XLVn. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN,  MANNERS,  AND  CHARACTER  OT  THE 
GOTHIC  NATIONS,  BEFORE  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

L  The  history  and  manners  of  the  Gothic  nadons  are  curious 
objects  of  inquiry,  from  their  influence  on  the  constitutions  and  na- 
tional character  ot  most  of  the  modem  Icingdoms  of  Europe.  As  the 
present  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  are  a  mixed  race,  compounded 
of  the  Goths  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  subdued,  the  laws,  man- 
ners, and  institutions  of  the  modem  kingdoms  are  the  result  of  this 
conjunction ;  and  in  so  far  as  these  are  different  from  the  usages  prev- 
alent before  this  intermixture,  they  are,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
traced  from  the  ancient  manners  and  institutions  of  those  northern 
tribes.  We  purpose  to  consider  the  original  character  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  and  the  change  of  their  manners  on  their  establish- 
ment in  the  Roman  empire. 

2.  The  Scandinavian  chronicles  attribute  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  country  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  inform  us  that  tl^  Goths  were 
a  colony  of  Scythians,  who  migrated  thither  from  the  banks  of  the 
filack  sea  and  ihe  Caspian:  but  these  chronicles  do  not  fix  the  period 
of  this  migration,  which  some  later  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
1 ,000  years,  and  others  only  70,  before  the  christian  aera.  Odin,  the 
chief  deity  of  the  Scandinavians,  was  the  god  of  the  Scytliians. 
Sigga,  a.Scythian  prkice,  is  said  to  have  uodenaken  a  distant  expedi- 
tion, and,  after  he  had  subdued  several  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes,  to 
have  penetrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  and  thence 
into  Scandinavia.  He  assumed  the  honours  of  divinity,  and  the  title 
of  Odin,  his  national  god.  He  conquered  Denmark,  Sweden,  an4 
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Nonray^  and  gave  wise  tmd  salutary  laws  to  the  nations  which  he 
had  subdued  by  his  arms. 

3.  The  agreement  in  manners  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  nations,  corroborates  the  accounts  given  in  the 
northern  chronicles  of  the  identity  of  their  origin.  The  description 
of  the  manners  of  the  Germans  by  Tacitus  (though  this  people  was 
probably  not  of  Scythian,  but  of  Celtic  origin)  may^  in  many  partic- 
ulars, be  applied  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Scandmavia ;  and  the 
same  description  coincides  remarkably  with  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythians.  Their  life  was  spent  • 
in  hunting,  pasturage,  and  predatory  war.  Their  dress,  their  weap- 
ons, their  food,  their  respect  for  their  women,  tlieir  religious  wor^ 
ship,  were  the  same.  Thev  despised  learning,  and  had  no  other 
records  for  many  ages  than  tne  songs  of  their  bards. 

4.  The  tlieolojgy  of  the  Scandinavians  was  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  manners.  They  held  three  ereat. principles  or 
fundamental,  doctrhies  of  religion ;  "  To  serve  the  Supreme  Being 
with  prajrer'and  sacrifice ;  to  do  no  wrong  or  unjust  action ;  and  to 
be  intrepid  in  fight"  These  principles  are  the  key  to  the  EddcUf  or 
sacred  book  of  me  Scandinavians,  which,  though  it  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  very  ancient  religion,  is  not  a  work  of  Jiigh  antiquity, 
being  compiled  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Snorro  Sturleson. 
supreme  judge  of  Iceland.  Odin,  characterized  as  the  terrible  ana 
severe  cm,  the  father  of  carnage,  the  avenger,  is  the  principal  deity 
of  the  Scandinavians ;  from  whose  tinion  with  Frea,  the  heavenly 
mother,  sprung  various  subordinate  divinities;  as  Thor,  who  per- 
petually wars  against  Loke  and  his  evil  giants,  who  envv  the  power 
of  Odin,  and  seek  to  destroy  his  works.  Among  the  inferior  deities 
are  the  virgins  of  the  Valhalla,  whose  office  is  to  minister  to  the  he- 
roes in  paradise.  The  favourites  of  Odin  are  all  who  die  in  battle,  or, 
what  Is  equally  meritorious,  by  their  own  hand.  The  timid  wretch, 
who  aUows  himself  to  perish  "by  disease  or  age,  is  unwortliy  of  the 
joys  of  paradise*  These  joys  are,  fighting,  ceaseless  slaughter,  and 
dnnking  beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  with  a  renovation 
of  life,  to  furnish  a  perpetuity  of  the  same  pleasures. 

6.  As  the  Scandinavians  believed  this  world  to  be  the  work  of 
some  superior  intelligences,  so  they  held  all  nature  to  be  constantly 
under  the  regulation  of  an  almighty  will  and  power,  and  subject 
to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  destiny.  These  notions  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  national  manners,  and  on  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
The  Scandinavian  placed  his  sole  delight  in  war :  he  entertained  an 
absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  and  his  glory  was  climat- 
ed by  the  number  which  he  had  slain  in  battle.  The  death-song  of 
Regner  Lodbrokf  who  comforts  himself  in  his  last  agonies  by  recount- 
ing aU  the  acts  of  carnage  which  he  had  committed  in  his  life-time, 
is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Scandinavian  character. 

6.  We  have  remarked  the  great  similaritv  of  the  manners  of  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  ancient  Germans,  liiese  nations  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  had  a  different  origin.  The  Germans,  as  well  as  the 
Gauls^  were  branches  of  that  great  original  nation  termed  Ceto,  who 
inhabited  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  before 
they  were  invaded  by  the  northern  tribes  from  Scandinavia.  The 
Ceftas  were  all  of  the  druidical  religion,  a  system  different  from  the 
belief  and  worship  of  the  Scandinavians,  but  founded  nearly  on  the 
same  principles ;  and  the  Goths,  in  their  progress,  intermixing  with 
the  Germans,  could  not  fail  to  adopt,  in  part,  Sie  notions  of  a  kmdred 
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relleion.  Dniidism  acknowledged  a  god  who  delighted  in  blood- 
shed, taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  inculcated  the  contempt 
of  danger  and  of  death.  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  ancient  Germans 
had  neither  temples  nor  idols.  The  open  air  .was  the  temple  of  the 
divinity,  and  a  consecrated  grove  the  appropriated  place  u>r  prayer 
and  sacrifice,  which  none  out  the  priests  were  aUowed  to  enter. 
Tlie  chief  sacrifices  were  human  victims,  most  probably  the  prison- 
ers taken  in  war.  The  druids  heightened  the  sanctity  of  their  char- 
acter by  concealing  the  mysteries  of  their  woi'shijp.  They  had  the 
highest  iuduence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  thus  found  it 
easy  to  conjoin  a  civil  authority  with  the' sacerdotal;  a  policy  which 
in  the  end  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  druidical  system ;  for  the 
Romans  found  no  other  way  of  securing  th^ir  conquests  over  any  oi 
the  Celtic  nations,  but  by  exterminating  the  druids. 

7.  Whatever  difference  of  manners  there  may  have  been  among 
the  various  nations  or  tribes  of  Gothic  origin,  the  great  features  of 
their  chai*{icter  appear  to  have  been  the  same.  Nature,  education, 
and  prevailing  habits,  all  concurred  to  form  them  for  an  intrepid 
and  conquering  people.  Their  bodily  frame  was  invigorated  by 
the  climate  which  they  inhabited;  they  were  inured  to  danger  and 
fatigue ;  war  was  their  habitusd  occupation  ;  they  believed  in  an  un- 
alterable destiny,  and  were  taught  by  their  religion  that  a'  heroic 
sacrifice  of  life  gav^  certain  assurance  of  eternal  happiness.  How 
could  a  race  of  men  so  characterized  fail  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the 
world? 


SECTION  XLVni. 

OF  THE  MANNERS,  LAWS,  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
GOTHIC  NATIONS,  AFTER  THEIR  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  same  ferocity  of 
manners,  which  distinguished  the  Goths  in  their  original  seats,  at- 
tended tneir  successors  in  their  new  establishments  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Modem  authors  have  given  a  currency  to 
this  false  supposition.  Voltaire,  in  describing  the  middle  ages,  paints 
the  Goths  in  all  the  characters  of  horror ;  as  ^^  a  troop  of  nungry 
wolves,  foxes,  and  tigers,  driving  before  them  the  scattered  timid 
herds,  and  involving  all  in  ruin  and  desolation.'^  The  accounts  of 
historians  most  woilhy  of  credit  will  dissipate  this  injurious  {preju- 
dice, and  show  those  noithem  nations  in  a  more  favourable  point  of 
view,  as  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successors  oi  the  Romans. 

2.  Before  their  settlement  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
the  Goths  were  no  longer  idolaters,  but  christians;  and  their  mo- 
rality was  suitable  to  the  religion  which  they  professed.  Salvianus, 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  in  the  hflh  century,  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  manners  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Romans,  highly  to  the  credit  of 
the  former.  Grotius,  in  his  publication  of  Procopius  and  Jomandes, 
remarks,  as  a  strong  testimony  to  their  honourable  character  as  a 
nation,  that  no  province  once  subdued  by  the  Goths  ever  voluntarily 
withdrew  itself  from  their  government 

3.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  an 
excellent  administration  than  that  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  in-  Italy 
under  Theodorxc  tile  great    Though  master  of  the  country^by 
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conquest,  jet  he  was  regarded  by  his  subjects  with  the  afiecdoo  of 
a  native  sovereign.  He  retained  the  Roman  laws,  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  ancient  political  regulations.  In  supplying  all  civil 
offices  of  state  he  prefeired  the  native  Romans.  It  was  his  care  to 
preserve  every  monument  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire, 
and  to  embeilisi>  the  cities  bv  new  works  of  beauty  and  utility.  In 
the  imposition  and  levying  of  taxes  he  showed  the  most  humane  in- 
dulgence on  every  ocaision  of  scarcity  or  calamity.  His  laws  were 
dictated  by  the  most  enlightened  prudence  and  benevolence,  and 
framed  on  that  principle  wqich  he  nobly  inculcated  in  his  instructions 
to  the  Roman  senate,  ^^  Benigni  principu  est^  non  iasn  deHda  veUe  puf 
mre^  qnarn  toUere.'"  h  is  the  didy  of  a  benign  prince  to  be  disposed  to 
prevent  rallier  than  to  pupish  cffences.  The  historians  of  the  times 
delight  in  recounting  the  examples  of  his  munificence  and  humanity. 
Partial  as  he  was  to  the  Arian  heresy,  many  even  of  the  catholic 
lathers  have  done  the  most  ample  justice  to  his  merits,  acknowledging 
that,  under  his  reicn.  the  church  enjoyed  a  high  metisure  of  pros- 

Serity.    Such  was  Tneodoric  the  great,  who  is  justly  termed  by  Si- 
onius  ApolUnaris,  Romawz  decus  cobonenque  gentis  {me  glory  ana  the 
support  (^  the  Ronum  nation), 

4.  But  a  single  example  could  not  warrant  a  general  inference 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  whole  people,  ^he  example  of 
Theodoric  is  not  single.  If  it  does  not  nnd  a  complete  parallel,  it 
Is  at  least  nearly  approached  to  in  the  similar  characters  of  Alaric, 
Amalasonte,  and  Totiia.  Alaric,  compelled  by  his  enemy's  breach 
of  faith  to  revenge  himself  by  uie  sack  of  Rome,  showed  even  in 
that  revenge  a  noble  example  of  humanity.  No  blood  was  shed 
without  necessity ;  the  churcnes  were  inviolable  asylums;  the  hon- 
our of  the  women  was  preserved ;  the  treasures  of  the  city  were 
saved  from  plunder.  Amalasonte,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric. 
repaired  to  her  subjects  the  loss  of  her  father,  by  the  equity  ana 
wisdom  of  her  administration.  She  trained  her  son  to  the  study  of 
literature  and  of  every  polite  accomplishment,  as  the  best  means  of 
reforming  and  enlightening  his  people.  Totiia,  twice  master  of 
Rome,  which  he  won  by  his  arms  after  an  ol^tinate  resistance,  uni- 
tated  the  example  of  Alaric  in  his  clemency  to  the  van<^uished,  and 
in  his  care  to  preserve  every  remnant  of  ancient  magniticence  from 
destruction.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  authority,  adorned  Rome 
with  useful  edifices,  refulated  its  internal  policy,  and  took  a  noble 
pride  in  reviving  the  spfendour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.  HabUarcil 
eum  liomanis^  says  a  contemporary  author,  tanauatn  pater  cum  Jiim* 
He  lived  7$nth  the  Romans  as  afalher  'with  his  children. 

5.  The  stem  of  the.  Gothic  nation  divided  itself  into  two  great 
branches,  tlie  Ostrogoths,  who  remained  in  Pannonia,  and  the  West- 
rogoths  or  Visigoths,  so  termed  from  then*  migrating  thence  to  the 
west  of  Europe.  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  latter  under  Alaric,  and 
by  the  former  under  Theodoric.  The  Viaigoths,  after  the  death  of 
Alaric,  withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  obtained  from  Honorius  the  province 
of  Aquitaine,  of  which  Thoulouse  was  the  capital.  When  expelled 
from  that  province  by  the  Franks,  they  crossed  the  Pj^renees, 
and,  settling  in  Spain,  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  Uieir  kingdom. 
The  race  of  the  Visigoth  princes  was  termea  the  Batti^  that  of  the 
Ostrogoths  the  ^ffmaH  The  Ostrogoths  enforced  in  their  dominions 
the  observance  of  the  Roman  laws ;  the  Visigoths  adhered  to  a  code 
coiopiied  by  their  own sovereigns^and  founded  on  the  ancient  man- 
nej^  aod  usoges  of  their  nations    From  this  code,  therefore,  we  may 
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derive  much  information  relative  to  the  genius  and  character  of  this 
ancient  people.  • ' 

6.  It  is  enacted  h^  the  laws  q^  the  Fuigoths  that  no  judge  shall 
decide  in  any  lawsuit,  unless  he  find  in  that  book  a  }aw  applicable  to 
the  case.  All  causes  Ijiat  fall  not  under  this  description  are  reserved 
for  the  decision  of  the  sovereign.  The  penal  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  with  great  *qui^.  No  punishment  can  affect  the  heirs  of 
the  criminal :  Omnia  critnina  suos  seqwmtur  axjxtJOTes^'—el  ille  sokujudi' 
cetur  ctUjMxbUis  qui  cidpdnda  commiserU^  et  crimen  cum  iUo  quificerit 
moricUur.  JlWcriims  mall  aUach  to  their  auXliors^ — and^he  aUme  shall  be 
judged  culpable^  wtw  hath  committed  offences^  aauithe  crune  shall  die  with 
him  who  haUi  committed  it  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  murder 
of  a  frecnvm,  and  perpetual  infamy  of  the  murder  of  a  slave.  Pe- 
cuniary fines  were  enacted  for  various  subordinate  offences,  accord- 
ing to  their  measure  of  criminality.  An  'adulterer  was  delivered  in 
bondage  to  the  injured  husband ;  and  tlie  free  woman  who  had  com- 
mitted adultery  with  a -married  man,  became  the  slave  of  his  wife. 
No  physician  was  allowed  to  visit  a  female  patient,  except  in  the 
presence  of  her  nearest  kindred.  The  lex  takonis  {the  law  tfretalior 
tion)  was  in  ^reat  observance  for  such  injuries  as  admitted  it.  It  was 
et'en  carried  so  iar^  that  the  incendiary  of  a  house  was  burnt  alive. 
The  trials  by  judicial  combat,  by  ordeal,  and  by  the  judgment  of 
God,  which  were  in  frequent  use  among  the  Franks  and  Normans, 
had  no  place  amonc  the  Visigoths.  Montesquieu  has  erroneously 
asserted,  that  in  all  the  Gothic  nations  it  lyas  usual  to  judse  the 
litigants  by  the  law  of  their  own  country ;  the  Roman  by  the  Roman 
law.  the  Frank  by  the  law  of  the  Franks,  the  Aleman  by  the  law 
of  the  Alemans.  On  the  contrary,  the  Visigoth  code  prohibits  the 
laws  of  all  other  nations  within  their  territories.  Nommu  sice  JRo- 
fmmis  le^iims^  sice  aUenis  institutumibus^  amplius  amvexaru  We  Tmll  not 
be  corUroUed  by  the  Roman  2aw^,  nor  by  foreign  instiiutions.  The  laws 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  are  remarkable  For  their  wisdom  and 
judicious  policy. 

7.  The  government  of  the  Goths,  afler  their  settlement  in  the 
Roman  provinces,  was  monarchicaL  It  was  at  first  elective,  and 
afterwaras  became  hereditary.  The  sovereign  on  his  death-bed 
appointed  his  successor,  with  the  advice  or  consent  of  bis  grandees. 
Illegitimacy  did  not  disqualify  from  succession  or  nomination  to  the 
throne. 

8.  The  dukes  and  counts  were  the  chief  officers  under  the  Gothic 
government  The  *duke  {dux  exerciius)  was  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  troops  of  the  province ;  the  count  {comes)  was  the  highest 
civil  magistrate.  But  these  oflices  freqrently  intermixed  their  func- 
tions, the  count  being  empowered,  on  sud  en  emergencies,  to  assume 
a  military  command,  ana  the  duke,  on  some  ocaisions,  warranted  to 
exercise  judicial  authority.  In  general,  however,  their  departments 
were  distmcL  Of  comt^e^  there  were  various  orders,  with  distinct  offi- 
cial powers;  as,  corner,  cubiculi^  chamberlain,  comes  stabuli^  constable,  &.C. 
These  various  officers  were  the  proceres  or  grandees  of  the  kingdom, 
b}r>  whose  advice  the  sovereign  conducted  himself  in  important  mat- 
ters of  government,  or  in  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  they  had  a  voice  in  the  framing  uf  laws,  or  in  the  im- 
position of  taxes ;  and  the  prince  himself  had  the  sole  nomination  to 
all  offices  of  government,  magistraciea,  and  dignities. 
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SECTION  XLIX. 

METHOD  OF  STUDYING  ANCIEIJ^fflSTORY. 


1.  A  GENisuL  and  concise  view  6f>ancicnt  historr  may  be  acquired 
b^  the  perasai  of  a  very  few  books ;  sil&sthat  tiaix  of  the  Caurs  <f  Etude 
oi'  (he  Abbe  CondiUac  which  regatrds  ibe  nistory  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity;  the  Elements  of  General  Histo^  by  the  Abbe  MiUot,  part 
1st;  the  Epltoq^.of  Turselline,  with  th& notes  of  UAgnean.  part 
1st;  or  the  excellent  Compendium  HiMoriAVnivenalisjhjvroiesBOT 
Oiferhaus  of  Groningen.  The  two  first  (Hthese  works  have  tlie 
merit  of  uniting  a  spirit  of  reflection  withW,  jndicious  selection  of 
events.  The  notes  of  UAgneBxt  to  the  Epitbme  of  Turselline  con- 
tiiin  a  great  store  of  ^eographk^l  and  biographical  information. 
The  work  of  Offerfaaus  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  uniting  sacred  with 
profane  history,  and  containing  most  ample  references  to  the  ancient 
authors.  The  Discourt  sur  PHistoire  Universelle^  by  tlie  bishop 
of  Mcaux,  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  but  is  not  adapted  to  convey  in- 
formation to  the  uninstructed.  It  is  more  useful  to  those  who  nave 
already  studied  history  in  detail,  for  uniting  in  the  mind  the  great 
current  of  events,  and  recalling  to  the  memory  their  order  anucon- 
nexion. 

But  the  student  who  wishes  to  derive  the  most  complete  advan- 
tage irom  history,  must  not  confine  hinosetf  to  such  general  or  com- 
]>endious  views ;  he  must  resort  to  the  original  historians  of  ancient 
times,  and  to  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated  with  amplitude 
of  particular  periods,  it  may  be  useful  to  such  students  to  point 
out  the  order  in  which  those  historians  may  be  most  profitably 
perused. 

2.  Next  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most 
ancient  history  worthy  oi*  perusal  is  that  of  Herodotus,  which  com- 
prehends the  annals  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  Lycia,  Eeypt,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Macedonia,  duruig  al>ove  230  years  preceoing  479  A.  C. 

Book  1.  History  otLydia  from  Gyges  to  Croesus.  Ancient  Ionia. 
Manners  of  the  Persians,  Babylonians,  &c  History  of  Cyrus  the 
Elder. 

B.  2.  History  of  Egypt,  and  Manners  of  the  Egyptians. 

B.  3.  History  of  Camoyses.  Persian  Monarchy  under  Darius 
Hystaspes. 

B.  4.  History  of  .Scythla. 

B.  5.  Persian  Embassy  to  Macedon.  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  Corinth, 
at  the  same  period. 

B.  6.  Kings  of  Lacedaemon.  War  of  Persia  against  Greece,  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon. 

B.  7.  The  same  War,  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 

B.  8.  The  Naval  Battle  of  Salamis. 

B.  9.  The  Defeat^and  Expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece. 

(The  merits  of  Herodotus  are  shortly  characterized  in  Sect. 
XXU,  ^  1.)  ^  ^, 

3.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  periods  treated  by  Herodotus 
may  be  found  in  Justin,  lib.  1,  2, 3.  and  7 ;  in  the  Cyropedia  of  Xeno- 

fhon ;  in  the  Lives  of  Aristides.  Tnemistocles,  Cimon,  Miltiades,  and 
^ausanias,  written  by  Plutarcn  and  Cornelius  Nepos;  and  in  the 
lives  of  Anaximander,  Zeno,  £fl%edocies,  Heraditus,  and  Democii- 
tusy  by  Diogentts  Laertius. 
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4.  The  Grecian  history  is  taken  up  by  ThucyJides  from  the 
ptriod  where  Herodotus  ends,  and  is  continued  for  seventy  years,  to 
the  t^enty-fi^8t  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (This  work  characterized. 
Sect  XXil,  6  2.)  Tliis  period  is  more  ammy  iliustrated  by  perusing 
the  11 A  ana  12th  books  of  Diodorus  Sicuins;  the  Lives  otAlcibia- 
des,  Chabrias,  Thrasybulus,  and  Lysias,  by  Plutarch  andNepos;  the 
2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  book's  of  Justin;  and  the  14th  and  15th  chapters 
of  the  1st  book  of  Orosius. 

5.  Next  to  Thucydides  the  student  ought  to  peruse  the  1st  and 
2d  books  of  Xenopnon's  History  of  Greece,  which  comprehends  the 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  contemporary  history  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians ;  then  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  {Anabasis),  and 
the  continuation  of  the  history  to  its  conclusion  with  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  (Xenophon  characterized,  Sect.  XXII^  §  3.)  For  illustrat- 
ing this  period  we  nave  the  Lives  of  Lysander,  Aeesilaus,  Artaxerxes, 
Conon,  and  Datames,  by  Plutarch  and  ]Nepo8 ;  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books  of  Justin ;  and  the  1 3th  and  16  th  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

6.  After  Xenophon  let  the  stud^it  read  the  15th  and  16th  books 
of  Diodorus,  which  contain  the  historv  of  Greece  and  Persia,  from 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  tiie  great  (Diodorus 
characterized.  Sect  XXII,  §  5^  To  complete  this  period  let  him 
read  the  Lives  of  Dion,  IpliictStes,  Timoiheus,  Phoaon,  and  Timo- 
leon,  by  Nepos. 

7.  For  the  history  of  Alexander  the  great  we  have  the  admirable 
works  of  Arrian  and  Quintua  Curtius.  (Arrian  characterized^  Sect 
XXII,  §  8.)  Curtius  possesses  great  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
facts,  with  much  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  diction.  He  is  a  good 
moralist  and  a  good  patriot:  but  his  passion  for  embellishment 
derogated  from  the  purity  of  history,  and  renders  his  authority  sus- 
picious. 

8.  For  the  continuation  of  the  history^of  Greece  from  the  death 
of  Alexander,  we  have  the  18th,  19th,  and  2Uth  books  of  Diodorus ; 
the  history  of  Justin  from  the  13th  book  to  tlie  end ;  and  the  Lives 
of  the  prmcipal  personages  written  by  Plutarch.  The  history  of 
Justin  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  a  much  larger  work  by  Trogus 
Pompeius,  which  is  lost  Justin  excels  in  the  <^lineati(^  of  charac- 
ters, and  in  purity  of  style. 

9.  I  have  mentioned'the  Lives  of  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
as  the  best  supplement  to  the  account  of  particular  peTiods  of  ancient 
history.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  Plutarch  that  hi^  writings  are 
admirable  for  their  morality,  and  furnish  instructive  lessons  of  active 
virtue.  He  makes  us  &miltarly  acquainted  with  the  great  men  of 
antiquity,  and  chiefly  delights  in  painting  their  private  character  and 
manners.  The  short  Lives  written  by  Nepos  snow  great  judgment, 
and  a  happy  selection  of  such  facts  as  disptay  the  genius  and  charac^ 
ter  of  his  heroes.    They  are  written  with  purity  and  elegance. 

10.  For  the  Roman  History  in  its  early  periods  we  have  the  An- 
tiquities of  Dlonysius  of  Halicarnassus,  which  bring  down  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  to  412  A.  U.  C.  They  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  customs,  the  rites  civil  and  reli|;ious,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  state.  But  the  writer  is  too  apt  to  frame  hypoth- 
eses, and  to  give  views  instead  •f  narratives.  We  expect  these  in 
the  modem  writers  who  treat  of  ancient  times,  but  cannot  tolerate 
them  in  the  sources  of  history. 

11.  The  work  of  Livy  is  &r  more  valuable  than  that  of  Dio- 
nyaius.    It  is  a  perfect  model  of  history,  both  as  to  matter  and  compo- 
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tition.  (Characterized,  Sect  XXXVI,  §  10.)  Of  132  books  only  35 
remain,  and  those  are  interrupted  by  a  considerable  chajsm.  The 
first  decade  (or  ten  books)  treats  of  a  period  of  460  years :  the  sec- 
ond decade,  containing  seventy-five  Tears,  is  loet ;  the  third  contains 
the  second  Punic  war,  including  eignteen  years ;  the  fourth  contains 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  Asiatic  war  against  Anti- 
ochuSj  a  space  of  twenty-three  jears.  Of  the  fiflh  deca£  there  are 
only  hve  books ;  and  the  remainder,  which  reaches  to  the  death  of 
Drumis,  746.  A.  U.  C.  together  with  the  second  decade,  have  been 
^upp]ied  by  Freinshemius.  To  supply  the  chasm  of  the  second  de- 
cade the  student  ought  to  read,  together  with  the  epitome  of  those 
lost  books,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Polybius ;  the  17th,  18th, 
S2d,  and  23d  books  of  Justin ;  the  lives  of  Marcetlus  and  Fabius 
Maximus  by  Plutarch ;  and  the  Punic  and  lUyrian  wars  by  Appian. 

12.  The  history  of  Polybius  demands  a  separate  and  attentive 
perusal,  as  an  admirable  compendium  of  political  and  military  in- 
struction. Of  forty  books  of  seneral  history  we  have  only  live  en- 
tire, and  excerpts  of  the  fouowlbg  twelve.  Polybius  treats  of  the 
history  of  the  Komans,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  at 
war,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  beeinnin^  of 
the  war  with  Macedonia,  comprising  in  all  a  period  of  about  hfty 
years.  Of  the  high  estimation  in  wnich  Polybius  was  held  by  the 
authors  of  antiquity  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  him  by  Cicero.  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Phitarch ;  and  in  the 
use  which  Livy  has  made  of  his  history,  in  adopting  his  narratives 
by  a  translation  nearly  literal. 

13.  The  work  of  Appian,  which  originally  consisted  of  twenty 
books,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  history  down  to  the 
age  of  Adrian,  is  greatly  mutilated ;  and  there  remains  only  his 
account  of  the  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  Spanish,  Punic,  and 
Illyrian  wars.  His  narrative  of  each  of  these  wars  is  remarkably 
distinct  and  judicious ;  and  his  composition,  on  the  whole,  is  chaste 
and  perspicuous.  After  the  history  of  Appian  tlie  student  should  re- 
sume Livy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thira  decade,  or  21st  book,  to 
the  end.  Then  he  may  peruse  with  advantage  the  Lives  of  Hanni- 
bal, Scipio  Africanus.  Flaminius,  Pauius  iEmihus,  the  elder  Cato,  the 
Cracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  the  younger  Cato,  Sertorius,  Lu^ullus,  Julius 
Caesar,  Cicero^Pompey,  and  Brutus,  by  Plutarch. 

14.  Sallustyhistories  of  the  Jusurthine  war  and  of  the  conspiracv 
of  Catiline  come  next  in  order.  (Sallust  characterized,  Sect  XXX  Vl, 
§  8.)  Then  follow  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  remarkable  for 
perspicuity  of  narration,  and  a  happy  union  of  brevity  with  elegant 
simplicity  of  style.  (Sect.  XXXIV,  §  9.)  The  epitomes  of  Florus  and 
of  Veleius  Paterculus  may  be  perused  with  advantage  at  this  period 
of  the  course.  Tiic  latter  is  a  model  for  abridgment  of  histor}',  in 
the  opinion  of  the  president  Henault. 

1 5.  For  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  first  emperors  we  have 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus ;  and  for  the  subsequent  rei^s,  the  series  of 
the  minor  historians,  termed  Hiit43ricB  AugusUe  Scnptora  {wriiers  nf 
auguH  history)^  and  the  Byzantine  writers.  Suetonius  ^ives  us  a 
series  of  detached  characters,  illustrated  by  an  artful  selection  of  facts 
and  anecdotes,  rather  than  a  regtAar  history.  His  work  is  chiefiv 
valuable  as  descriptive  of  Roman  manners.  His  genius  has  too  much 
of  the  caustic  humour  of  a  satirist.  Tacitus,  with  greater  powers 
and  deeper  penetration,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  times  in  stem 
and  gloomy  coloui^.  (Sect  XXXVI,  §11.)  From  neither  of  these  b»- 
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torians  will  the  ingennous  miod  of  youth  receive  moral  improyement, 
or  pleasing  aikl  beneTolent  impressions ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  their 
hign  utility  to  the  student  of  politics. 

16.  If  we  except  Herodian,  who  wrote  with  taste  and  judgment,  it 
is  douhtfbl  whether  any  of  the  subsequent  writers  of  the  Roman 
history  deserve  a  minute  perusal.  It  is  therefore  advisable  for  the 
student  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
&11  of  the  Roman  empire  from  modem  authors,  resorting  to  tlie 
original  writerB  only  for  occasional  information  on  detached  points  of 
importance.  For  this  purpose,  the  General  History  by  Dr.  Howel 
is  a  work  of  great  utility,  oeing  written  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  historians,  whose  narrative  he  generally  translates,  referring 
constantly  to  his  authorities  in  the  margin.  In  this  work  the  student 
will  find  a  valuable  mass  of  historical  information. 

17.  The  reader  having  thus  founded  his  knowledge  of  general  his- 
tory on  the  original  writers,  wiU  now  peruse  with  great  advantage 
the  modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  by  Mitford,  Gillies. 
Gast,  Hooke,  Gibbon,  and  Fur^usson;  and  will  find  himself  qualified 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits,  on  which  it  is  presumptuous 
to  decide  without  such  preparatory  knowledge. 

18.  The  greatest  magazine,  of  historical  information  which  has 
ever  been  collected  into  one  body,  is  the  Erielish  Universal  History : 
a  most  useful  work,  from  the  amplitude  of  its  matter,  its  general 
accuracy,  and  constant  reference  to  the  original  authors.  We  may 
occasionally  consult  it  with  great  advantage  on  points  where  deep 
research  is  necessary ;  but  we  cannot  read  it  with  pleasure  as  a  con- 
tinued work,  from  its  tedious  details  and  harshness  of  style,  its  abrupt 
transitions,  and  the  iniudicious  arrangement  of  many  of  its  parts. 

19.  Geography  and  chronology  have  been  justly  termed  the  Ughti 
of  history.  We  cannot  peruse  with  advantage  the  historical  anSab 
of  an^  country  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  geographical 
situation,  and  even  of  its  particular  topography.  In>eading  the  de- 
scription of  any  event  the  mind  necessarily  forms  a  picture  of  the 
scene  of  action ;  and  it  is  surely  better  to  draw  the  picture  with  truth 
from  nature  and  reality,  than  ialsely  from  imagination.  Many  actions 
and  events  are  likewise  intimately  connected  with  the  geography  and 
local  circumstances  of  a  country,  and  are  unintelligible  without  a 
knowledge  of  them. 

20.  The  use  of  chronological  tables  is  very  great,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  in  one  view  the  contemporary  events  in  different 
nations,  which  often  have  an  influence  on  one  another,  and  for  re- 
calling to  the  memory  the  order  and  series  of  events,  and  renewing 
the  impressions  of  the  ofcjjects  of  former  study.  It  is  eitremely  use- 
ful, after  perasing  the  history  of  a  nation  in  detail  or  that  of  a  certain 
age  or  period,  to  run  over  briefly  the  principal  occurrences  in  a  table 
of  chronology.  The  most  perfect  works  of  this  kind  are  the  chro- 
nological tables  of  Dr.  Playfair,  which  unite  history  and  biography ; 
the  tables  of  Dr.  Blair;  or  the  older  tables  by  TtoiUeut* 

END  OF  PART  nRST. 

*  A  lUt  of  the  belt  tra&slatiooi  of  the  principal  booki  abova  maationsd^ 
Herodotus,  translated  by  Beloe,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Xenopfaon's  Cycropedia  by  Cooper,  8yo. 
Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  by  Spetman,  2  vols.  9vOk 
^Kenophon^i  History  of  Greece,  by  Smithy  4to. 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  ARABIA,  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

1.  The  fall  of  the  western  empire  of  the  RomaDS,and  the  final  sub    • 
jugation  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  is  the  sra  from  which  we  date  the 
commencement  of  Modem  History. 

The  eastern  empire  of  the  Romans  continued  to  exist  for  many 
a^es  ailer  this  period,  still  magnificent,  though  in  a  state  of  compar- 
ative weakness  and  degeneracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury a  new  dominion  arose  in  the  east,  which  was  destined  to  produce 
a  wonderful  change  on  a  great  portion  of  the  ^lobe. 

The  Arabians,  at  this  time  a  rude  nation,  livmg  chiefly  in  indepen- 
dent tribes,  who  traced  their  descent  from  the  patriarch  Abraham, 
professed  a  mixed  religion,  compounded  of  Judaism  and  idolati^. 
Mecca,  their  holy  city,  rose  to  eminence  from  the  donations  of  pil<- 
grmis  to  its  temple,  in  which  was  deposited  a  black  stone,  an  object 
of  high  veneration.  Mahomet  was  oom  at  Mecca,  A.  D.  571.  Of 
mean  descent,  and  no  education,  but  of  great  natural  talents,  he  sought 
to  raise  himself  to  celebrity,  by  ieiening  a  divine  mission  to  propagate 
a  new  religion  for  the  ssilvation  of  mankind.  He  retired  to  the  des- 
ert^ and  pretended  to  hold  conferences  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  who 
dehvered  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of  a  sacred  book  or  Co- 
ran,  containing  revelations  of  the  wiU  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  required  his  prophet  to  communicate  to  the 
world. 

2.  This  religion,  while  it  adopted  in  part  the  morality  of  Christian- 
ity, retiiined  many  of  the  rites  of  Judaism,  and  some  df  the  Arabian  ^^ 
superstitions,  as  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  but  owed  to  a  certain  spirit 

Plutarch,  by  Laiighorae,  6  vols.  8to.,  or  6  vols.  12mo.    Wrangham^s 
edition. 
■    Thucydides,  by  Smith,  2  vols.  8to. 

Dionysiua  Ualicarnasaus,  by  Spelman,  4  vols.  4to. 

Polybius,  by  Hampton,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Livy,  by  Baker,  6  vols.  Bvo. 

Sallust,  by  Muq)hy,  8vo. ;  by  Staart,  2  vols.  4to. ;  by  Rose,  Bvo. 

Tacitus,  by  Murphy,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  Irish  edition,  4  vols.  Bvo. 

Biietonios,  by  Thompson,  8vo.  • 

Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Booth,  folio. 

Arrian,  by  Rook,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Q.  Curtius,  by  Digby,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Justin,  by  Tumbull,  12mo.  editor. 
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of  Asiatic  voluptuousness  its  ciiief  recommendation  to  Its  votaries. 
The  Coran  taught  the  belief  of  one  God,  whose  will  and  power  were 
constantly  exerted  towards  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  that  the 
duty  of  man  was  to  love  his  neighoours,  assist  the  poor,  protect  the 
injured,  to  be  humane  to  inferior  animals,  and  to  pray  seven  times  a 
day.  The  pious  mussulman  was  allowed  to  have  four  wives,  and  as 
many  coocuoines  as  he  chose ;  and  the  pleasures  of  love  were  prom- 
ised as  the  supreme  joys  of  paradise.  To  revive  the  impression  of 
these  laws,  wnich  God  had  engraven  orieinally  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
he  had  sent  from  time  to  time  his  prophets  upon  earth,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mahomet ;  the  last  the  greatest,  to  whom 
all  the  world  should  owe  its  conversion  to  the  true  religion.  By 
producing  the  Coran  in  detached  parcels,  Mahomet  had  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  solve  all  objectioas  by  new  revelations. 

3.  Dissensions  and  popular  tumults  between  the  believers  and  infi- 
dels caused  the  banishment  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca.  His  flicht, 
c;illed  the  he^ra^  A.  D.  622,  is  the  aera  of  his  glory.  He  retired  to 
Medina,  ana  was  joined  by  the  brave  Omar.  He  propagated  his  doc- 
trines with  great  success,  and  marched  with  his  followers  in  arms,  and 
took  the  city  of  Mecca.  In  a  few  years  he  subdued  all  Arabia^  and 
then  attacking  Syria,  took  several  of  the  Roman  cities.  In  the  midst 
of  his  victories  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  A.  D.  632.  He  had 
nominated  All,  his  son-in-law, lus  successor;  but  Abubeker, his  father- 
in-law,  secured  the  succession  by  gaining  the  army  to  his  interest 

4.  Abubeker  united  and  published  the  books  of  the  Coran,  and 
prosecuted  the  conquests  of  Mahomet.  He  defeated  the  army  of  He- 
raclius,took  Jerusalem,  and  subjected  all  the  country  between  Mount 
Libanus  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  death  Omar  was  elected  to 
the  caliphate,  and  in  one  campaign  deprived  the  Greek  empire  of 
Syria,  Phoenicia.  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldaea.  In  the  next  campaign 
he  subdued  to  tne  mussulman  dominion  and  religion,  the  whole  em- 

Eire  of  Persia.    His  generals  at  the  same  time  conquered  £gypt, 
ibya.  and  Numidia. 

5.  Otman,  the  successor  of  Omar,  added  to  the  dominion  of  the 
caliphs  Bactriana,  and  part  of  Tartary,  and  ravaged  Rhodes  and  the 
Greek  islands.  His  successor  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  a 
name  to  this  day  revered  by  the  Mahometans.  He  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Mecca  to  Couffa,  whence  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Baigdat.  His  reign  was  glorious,  but  only  of  five'years^ 
duratioQ.  In  the  space  of  half  a  century  from  the  beginning  of  the 
conquests  of  Mahomet*  the  Saracens  raised  an  empire  more  extensive 
than  what  remained  ot  the  Roman.  Nineteen  caliphs  of  the  race  of 
Omar  {Otmniades)  reigned  in  succession,  after  which  began  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  j)6a^nc2ce,  descended  by  the  male  line  from  Mahomet. 
Almanzor,  second  caliph  of  this  race,  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Ba^dat.  and  introduced  learning  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences, 
which  nis  successors  continued  to  promote  with  equal  zeal  and  liber- 
ality. Haroun  Alraschid,  who  flourished  in  the  beeinning  of  the  ninth 
century,  is  celebrated  as  a  second  Augustus.  The  sciences  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians  were,  medicme,  geometry,  and  astronomy 
They  improved  the  oriental  poetry,  by  addmg  regularity  to  its  fimcy 
and  luxuriancy  of  imagery. 
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SECTION  It 
MONARCHY  OF  THE  FRANKS. 

1.  The  Franks  were  oricinally  those  tribes  of  Germans  who  inhab- 
ited the  districts  lying  on  Uie  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser,  and  who,  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  rassed  under  the  names  of  Cliauci,  Cherusci, 
Cattik  Sicambri,  kc.  Thev  assumed  or  received  the  appellation  of 
Franks^  or  freemen,  from  tneir  temporary  union  to  resist  the  domin« 
ion  of  the  Romans.  Legendary  chronicles  record  a  Pharamond  and 
a  Meroveus ;  the  latter  the  head  of  the  first  race  of  the  kings  of  France, 
termed  the  Merovineian ;  but  the  authentic  history  of^the  Franks  y 
commences  only  with  his  grandson  Clovis,  who  began  his  reien  in 
the  year  481.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  CIotIs  achieved  the' 
conquest  of  Gaul,  by  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  the  Roman  governor; 
and  marrying  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Chilperic  kin^  of  Burgundy,  sooa 
added  that  province  to  his  dominions,  by  dethromng  his  lather-in-law. 
He  was  converted  by  Clotilda ;  and  the  Franks,  till  then  idolaters,  be- 
came christians^  after  their  sovereign'^s  example.  The  Visigoths, 
professing  Arianism,  were  masters  at  this  time  of  Aquitaine,  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhone  and  Loire.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  Clovis 
prompted  the  extirpation  of  those  heretics,  who  retreated  across 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain;  and  the  provinces  or  Aquitaine  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franlok  They  did  not  long  retain  it,  for  The- 
odoric  the  great  defeated  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries,  and  added 
Aquitaine  to  hts  dominions.    Clovis  died  A.  D.  51 L 

2.  His  four  sons  diylded  the  monarchy,  and  were  perpetually  at 
war  with  one  another.  A  series  of  weak  and  wicked  pnnces  succeed- 
ed, and  Gaul  for  some  ages  was  characterized  under  its  Frank  sover- 
eigns by  more  than  ancient  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  Dagobert  II, 
A.  D.  658.  who  left  two  infant  sons,  the  government,  during  their  mi- 
nority, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  ctiief  othcers,  termed  mayors  of  the 
palace ;  and  these  ambitious  men  founded  a  new  P9wer,  which  for 
some  generations  held  the  Frank  sovereigns  in  ansolute  subjection, 
and  left  them  little  more  than  the  title  of  lung.  Aostrasia  ana  Neus- 
tria,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  were  nominally 
governed  by  Thierry,  but  in  reality  by  Pepin  Heristel,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  who,  restricting  liis  sovereign  to  a  small  domain,  ruled  France 
tor  thirty  years  with  great  wisdom  and  good  policy.  His  son,  Charles 
Martel,  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  under  a  similar  title  governed  for 
twenty-six  years  with  equal  ability  and  success.  He  was  victorious 
over  all  his  domestic  foes.  His  arms  kept  in  awe  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  he  delivered  France  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated  between  Tours  and  roictiers,  A.  D.  732. 

3.  Charles  Martel  bequeathed  the  government  of  France,  as  an  un< 
disputed  inheritance,  to  his  twe  sons,  Pepin  le  href  and  Carloman, 
who  governed,  under  the  same  title  of  mayor,  one  Austrasia,  and  the 
other  I^eustria  and  Burgundy.  On  the  resignation  of  Carloman,  PepiQ 
succeeded  to  the  sole  sSministration.  Ambitious  of  adding  the  title 
of  king  to  the  power  which  he  already  enjoyed,  he  proposed  the 
question  to  pope  Zachary,  whether  he  or  his  sovereign  Childeric 
was  most  worthy  of  the  throne?  Zachary.  who  had  his  interest  in 
view,  decided  that  Pepin  had  a  right  to  add  the  title  of  king  to  the 
office ;  and  Childeric  was  confined  to  a  monastery  for  life.    With 
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\  fan  Gilded  fhe  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of  France^ 
A  JD.  761. 

4.  Pepin  recompensed  the  service  done  him  by  the  pope,  by  tum« 
ing  his  arms  against  the  Lombards.  He  deprived  them  of  the  exar- 
cimte  of  Ravenna,  and  made  a  donation  of  that  and  other  considei*able 
territories  to  the  holy  see,  which  were  the  first,  as  is  alleged,  of  its 
temporal  possessions.  Conscious  of  his  defective  titie,  it  was  the 
principal  object  of  Pepin  le  href  to  conciliate  the  afiections  of  the 
people  whom  he  governed.  The  legislative  power  among  the  Franks 
was  vested  in  the  people  assembled  in  their  champs  de  Man,  Under 
the  Merovingian  race  the  regal  authority  had  sunk  to  nothing,  while 
the  power  of  the  nobles  had  attained  to  an  inordinate  extent  Pepin 
found  it  his  best  policy  to  acknowledge  and  ratify  those  rights,  which 
he  could  not  without  danger  have  invaded ;  and  thus,  under  the  cliar* 
acter  of  guardian  of  the  powers  of  all  the  orders  o{  the  state,  he  exalt*' 
ed  the  regal  offi<;e  to  its  proper  elevation,  and  founded  it  on  the  se- 
curest basis.  On  his  death-bed  he  called  a  council  of  the  grandees, 
and  obtained  their  .consent  to  a  division  of  his  kingdom  between  his 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Carloman.  He  died  A.  D.  768,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three,  afler  a  rei^  of  seventeen  years  from  the  death  of  Chil- 
deric  III,  and  an  admmistration  of  twenty-seven  from  the  death  of 
Charies  MarteL 


SECTION  III. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
MEROVINGIAN  RACE  OF  ITS  KINGS.  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

1.  The  manners  of  the  Franks  were  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
Germanic  nations  described  by  Tacitus.  Though  under  the  command 
of  a  chief  or  king,  their  government  was  extremely  democratical,  and 
they  acknowledged  no  other  than  a  military  subordination.  The  legis- 
lative authority  resided  in  the  general  assembly «  or  champs  de  Jmtrs^ 
held  annually  on  the  1st  day  of  March ;  a  council  in  whicn  the  king 
had  but  a  smgle  suffrage,  equally  with  the  meanest  soldier.  Bu^ 
when  in  arms  against  the  enemy,  nis  power  was  absolute  in  enforcing 
military  discipline. 

2.  Alter  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Graul  some  changes  took 
place  from  their  new  situation.  They  reduced  Uie  Crauls  to  absolute 
subjection ;  yet  they  left  manj  in  possession  of  their  lands,  because  the 
new  country  was  too  lar^e  for  its  conquerors.  They  left  them  like-^ 
wise  the  use  of  their  existing  laws,  which  were  those  of  the  Roman 
code,  while  they  themselves  were  governed  by  the  salurue  and  rtjma" 
rian  laws,  ancient  institutions  in  observance  among  the  Franks  before 
thej  left  their  original  seats  in  Germany.  Hence  arose  that  extraor- 
dinary diversity  of  local  laws  and  usages  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
whicn  continued  down  to  modem  times,  and  gave  occasion  to  number- 
less inconveniences. 

3.  The  ancient  Germans  had  the  highest  veneration  for  the  priests 
or  druids.  It  was  natural  that  the  Franks,  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  should  have  the  same  reverence  for  their  bishops,  to 
whom  accordingly  they  allowed  the  first  rank  in  the  national  as- 
lemUy.  These  bishops  were  generally  chosen  from  among  the  na- 
tive Gauk ;  for,  having  adopted  from  tnis  nation  their  new  religion* 
It  was  natural  that  then*  priests  should  be  chosen  from  the  same  peo- 
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pie.  The  itkfluence  of  the  clergy  contribated  mxich  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  conquered  Uauls^and  to  humanize  their  conquer- 
OTs;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  two  nations  were  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. 

4.  At  this  period  a  ne^y  system  of  policy  is  visible  among  this  unit 
ed  people,  wnich  by  degrees  extended  itself  over  most  of  me  nations 
of  Europe.  This  is  ihejkulal  systetn.  By  this  expression  is  properly 
meant  that  tenure  or  condition  on  which  the  proprietors  of  land  held 
their  possessions,  viz. ,  an  obligation  to  penbrm  military  service, 
whenever  required  by  the  chief  or  overlord  to  whom  they  owed  al- 
legiance. 

Manv  modem  writers  attribute  the  origin  of  this  institution  or  poli- 
cy to  the  kinffs  of  the  Franks,  who^  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  are 
supposed  to  nave  divided  the  iancte  among  their  followers,  on  this 
condition  of  military  service.  But  this  notion  is  attended  with  insur- 
mountable difhculties.  For,  in  the  hrst  place,  it  proceeds  on  this  fake 
supposition,  that  the  conquered  lands  belonged  in  property  to  the  king, 
and  that  he  had  the  right  of  bestowing  them  in  ^ifits,or  dividing  them 
among  his  followers ;  whereas  it  is  a  certain  tact,  that  among  the 
Franks  the  partition  of  conquered  lands  was  made  by  lot,  as  was  the 
division  even  of  the  spoil  or  booty  taken  in  battle ;  and  that  the  king^s 
share,  Uiou|h  doubtless  a  larger  portion  than  that  of  his  captains,  was 
likewise  assigned  him  by  lot  Secondly,  if  we  should  suppose  the  king 
to  have  made  those  gifts  to  his  captains  out  of  his  own  domain,  the 
creation  of  a  very  few  bcneficia  {benefices)  would  have  rendered  him 
a  poorer  man  than  bis  subjects.  We  must  therefore  have  recourse 
to  another  supposition  for  the  origin  of  the  fiefe;  and  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  source  much  more  remote  than  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Franks. 

5.  Among  all  barbarous  nations,  with  whom  war  is  the  cliief  occu- 
pation, we  remark  a  strict  subordination  of  the  members  of  a  tribe  to 
their  chief  or  leader.  It  was  observed  by  Cassar  as  peculiarly  strong 
among  the  GauUsh  nations,  aqd  as  subsisting  not  only  between  the 
soldiers  and  their  commander,  but  between  the  inferior  towns  or  vil- 
lages, and  the  canton  or  province  to  which  they  belonged.  In  peace 
every  man  cultivated  his  land,  free  of  all  taxation,  and  subject  to  no 
other  burden  but  that  of  military  service,  when  required  by  his  chiefl 
When  the  province  was  at  war,  each  village,  though  taxed  to  furnish 
only  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  was  bound  to  send,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  a  general  muster,  all  its  males  capable  of  bearing  arm^s ; 
and  from  these  its  rated  number  was  selected  by  the  chief  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  clientela  {vassalage)  subsisted  among  the  Franks  as  well 
as  among  the  Gauls,  it  subsisted  amone  the  Romans,  who,  to  check 
Uie  inroads  of  the  barbarian  nations,  and  to  secure  their  distant  con- 
quests, were  obliged  to  maintain  fixed  garrisons  on  their  frontiers 
To  each  officer  in  those  garrisons  it  was  customary  to  assign  a  por- 
tion of  land  as  the  pledge  and  pa^^  of  his  service.  These  ^ifts  were 
termed  beiicfida^  and  their  proprietors  hervefidam,  Piin.  f^p.  lib.  10, 
ep.  32.  The  beneficia  were  at  first  granted  only  for  life.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  them  to  descend  to  heirs,  on  the  like  condition  oi' 
milita^  service. 

6.  When  Gaul  was  overrun  by  the  Franks,  a  great  part  of  the  lands 
was  possessed  on  this  tenure  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  the  rest  was 
by  the  native  Gauls.  The  conquerors,  accustomed  to  the  same  poli- 
cy, would  naturallj  adopt  it  in  the  partition  of  their  new  conquests ; 
4iach  man,  on  receiving  his  share,  becoming  bound  to  military  service) 
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as  a  condition 'necessarily  annexed  to  territorial  property.  With 
respect  to  those  Gauls  who  retained  their  possessions,  no  other 
change  was  necessary  but  to  exact  the  same  obligation  oi'  military 
vassalage  to  their  new  conquerors,  which  thev  had  rendered  to  their 
former  masters  the  emperors,  ana,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  to 
their  native  chie^  Thus  no  other  change  took  place  but  that  of 
the  overlord.  The  system  was  the  same  which  had  prevailed  for 
ages. 

7.  But  these  beneficia^  or  fiefs,  were  persona]  grants,  revocable  by 
tlie  sovereign  or  overlord^  and  reverting  to  him  on  the  death  of  the 
vassal.  The  weakness  ot  the  Frank  kings  of  the  Merovingian  rnce 
emboldened  tiie  possessors  of  fiefs  to  aspire  at  independence  and 
■ecurity  of  property.  In  a  convention  held  at  Andeli  in  587,  to  tueat 
of  peace  between  Gontran  and  Childebert  IL,  the  nobles  obliged 
these  princes  to  renounce  the  right  of  revoking  their  benefices, 
which  nenceforwnrd  passed  by  inheritance  to  their  eldest  male  issue. 

8.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  fief  becoming  perpetual  and 
hereditary,  that  it  should  be  capable. of  subinfeudation;  and  that  the 
vassal  himself,  holding  his  land  of  the  sovereign  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,  shomd  be  enabled  to  create  a  train  of  inferior  vas- 
sals, by  givine  to  them  portions  of  his  estate  to  be  held  on  the  same 
condition,  of  following  his  standard  in  battle,  rendering  him  homage 
as  their  lord,  and  paying,  as  the  symbol  of  their  subjection,  a  small 
annual  present,  either  ot  money  or  the  fruits  of  their  lands.  Thus, 
in  a  little  time,  the  whole  territory  in  the  feudal  kingdoms  was  either 
held  immediately  and  in  capUe  ofthe  sovereign  hintself,  or  mediately 
by  inferior  vassals  of  the  tenants  in  capite. 

9.  It  was  natural  in  those  disorderly  times,  when  the  authority  of 
government  and  the  obligation  of  eeneral  laws  were  extremely  weak* 
that  the  superior  or  overlord  should  acquire  a  civil  and  criminal 
jiurisdlction  over  his  vassals.  The  comiits^  to  whom,  as  the  chief 
magistrates  of  j^olice,  the  administration  of  justice  belonged  of  right, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  shamefully  abusea 
their  powers.  The  inferior  classes  naturally  chose,  instead  of  seek* 
ing  j«8iice  through  this  corrupted  channel,  to  submit  their  lawsuits  to 
the  arbitration  of  their  oVerlora ;  and  this  jurisdiction,  conferred  at  fiist 
by  the  acquiescence  of  parties,  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  a» 
founded  on  strict  right  Hence  arose  a  perpetual  contest  of  iurisdic- 
tion  between  the  greater  barons  in  Uieir  own  territories  and  the  es- 
tablished judicatories ;  £(  natural  cause  of  that  extreme  anarchy  and 
disorder  which  prevailed  in  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Merovingian  period,  and  sunk  the  regal  authority  to  the  lowest  pitch 
of  abasement  In  a  government  of  wnich  every  part  was  at  variance 
with  the  rest,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  new  power  should  arise^ 
which,  in  able  hands,  should  be  capable  of  bringing  the  whole  under 
subjection. 

10.  The  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  first  officer  of  the  household^ 
gradually  usurped,  under  a  series  of  weak  princes,  the  whole 
powers  of  the  sovereign.  This  office,  from  a  personal  dignity,  be- 
came hereditary  in  the  family  of  Pepin  Heristel.  His  grandson, 
Pei)in  U  breff  removed  from  the  throne  those  phantoms  of^the  Me- 
rovingian race,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  authority  of  a  pa- 

Sal  decree,  ana  reigned  for  seventeen  years  with  dignity  and  success, 
le  was  ihe  founder  of  the  second  race  of  the  French  monarcha 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cariovingian.  See  Kett's  Elements  of 
General  Knowledge,  vol  L 
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SECTION  IV. 

CHARLEMAGNE.    THE  NEW  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST* 

1.  Pepin  le  brefy  with  the  consent  of  Ms  nobles,  diTided,  on  his 
death-bed,  the  kingdom  of  France  between  his  sons,  Charles  and 
Carioman,  A.  D.  7o8.  The  latter  died  a  few  ^ears  aner  his  fatlier, 
and  Charles  succeeded  to  the  undivided  sovereignty.  In  the  course 
of  a  reign  of  forty-five  years  Charlemagne  {for  so  he  was  de- 
servedly styled)  extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube ;  subdued  iJacia,  Dalmatia,  and  istria ;  conquered  and  subjected 
all  the  barbarous  tribes  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  ereat  portion  of  Italy ;  and  successfully  encountered  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens,  the  Huns,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Saxons.  His 
war  with  the  Saxons  was  of  thirty  years'  duration,  and  their  final 
conquest  was  not  achieved  without  an  inhuman  waste  of  blood.  At 
the  request  of  the  pope,  and  to  discharge  the  obligation  of  his  father 
Pepin  to  the  holj  see,  (Jhariemagne  dispossessed  Desiderlus  king  of 
the  Lombards  oi  all  his  dominions,  thouen  allied  to  him  by  marriage ; 
and  put  a  final  period  to  the  Lombard  dominion  in  Italy«  A.  D.  774. 

2.  He  made  his  entry  into  Rome  at  the  festival  ot  Easter,  was 
there  crowned  king  of  France  and  of  the  Lombards,  and  was,  by 
pope  Adrian  I,  invested  with  the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of 
the  popes.  Irene,  empress  of  the  east,  sought  to  ally  herself  with 
Charlemagne,  by  the  maiTiage  of  her  son  Constantine  to  his  daugh- 
ter; but  her  sulisequent  inhuman  conduct,  in  putting  Constantine  to 
death,  gave  ground  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  her  desire  for  that 
tdliance. 

3.  In  the  last  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Italy  he  was  consecrated 
emperor  of  the  west  bv  the  hands  of  pope  Leo  III.  It  is  probable 
that  if  he  had  chosen  Home  for  his  residence  and  seat  of  government, 
and  at  his  death  had  transmitted  to  his  successor  an  undivided  domin- 
ion, the  great  but  fallen  empire  of  the  west  might  have  once  more 
been  restored  to  lustre  and  respect.  But  Charlemagne  had  no  fixed 
capital,  and  divided,  even  in  his  lifetime,  his  dominions  among  his 
children,  A.  D.  806. 

4.  The  economy  of  government  and  the  domestic  admmistration 
of  Charlemagne  merit  attention.  Pepin  le  href  had  introduced  the 
system  of  annual  assemblies  or  parliaments,  held  at  first  in  March| 
and  afterwards  in  May,  where  the  chief  estates  of  clergy  and  nobles 
were  called  to  deliberate  on  the  public  affidrs  and  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Charlemagne  apointed  tnese  assemblies  to  be  held  twice  in 
the  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  assembly  all  af&irs 
were  prepared  and  digested ;  in  the  former  was  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation ;  ana  of  this  assembly  he  made  the  people  a  party, 
by  admitting  from  each  province  or  district  twelve  deputies  or  rep- 
resentatives. The  assembly  now  consisted  of  three  estates,  each  of 
which  formed  a  separate  chamber,  and  discussed  apart  the  concerns 
of  its  own  order.  They  afterwards  united  to  communicate  their 
resolutions,  or  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests.  The  sove* 
reign  was  never  present,  unless  when  called  to  ratify  the  decrees  of 
the  assembly. 

5.  Charlemaene  divided  the  empire  into  provinces,  and  the  prov- 
ibcea  into  districts,  each  comprehending  a  certain  number  of  coun- 
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des.  The  districts  were  goTemed  by  royal  envoys,  chosen  from  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  and  bound  to  an  exact  visitation  of  their  territories 
every  three  montlis.  These  envoys  held  annual  conventions,  at 
which  were  present  the  higher  clergy  and  barons,  to  discuss  the 
af&drs  of  the  district,  examine  the  conduct  of  its  magistrates,  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  individuals.  At  the  general  assembly,  or 
champ  de  Mtn^  the  royal  envoys  made  their  report  to  the  sovereign 
and  states;  and  thus  the  public  attention  was  constantly  directed  to 
all  the  concerns  of  the  empire. 

6.  The  private  character  of  Charlemagne  was  most  amiable  and 
respectable.  His  secretary,  Eginhart,  has  painted  his  domestic  life 
in  beautiful  and  simple  colours.  The  economy  of  his  family  is  char- 
acteristic of  an  age  of  great  simplicity ;  for  his  daughters  were  as- 
siduously employed  in  spinning  and  housewifery,  ana  the  sons  were 
trained  by  their  father  in  the  practice  of  all  manly  exercises.  This 
illustrious  man  died  A.  D.  814,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
Contemporary  with  him  was  Haroun  Alraschid,  caliph  of  the  Sara- 
cens, equally  celebrated  for  his  conquests,  excellent  policy,  soul  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  his  government. 

7.  Of  all  the  lawful  sons  of  Charlemagne,  Lewis  the  d^xmnaire 
was  the  only  one  who  survived  him.  and  who  therefore  succeeded 
without  dispute  to  all  the  imperial  aominions,  except  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  had  settled  on  bemard,.  his  grandson  by'Fepin,  his 
second  son. 


SECTION  V. 

MANNERS,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  AGE  OF 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  In  establishing  the  provincial  conventions  under  the  royal 
envoys,  Charlemagne  did  not  entirely  abolish  the  authority  of  Uie 
ancient  chief  magistrates,  the  dukes  and  counts.  They  continued 
to  command  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  to  make  the  levies  in 
stated,  numbeni  from  each  district  Cavalry  were  not  numerous  in 
the  imperial  armies,  twelve  farms  being  taxed  to  furnish  only  one 
horseman  with  his  armour  and  accoutrements.  The  province  sup- 
plied sfx  months^  provisions  to  its  complement  of  men,  and  the  king 
maintained  them  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

2.  The  engines  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  towns  were,  as  in 
former  times^  the  ram,  the  balista,  catapulta,  testudo,  &c.  Charle- 
magne had  his  ships  of  war  stationed  in  tne  mouths  of  all  the  larger 
rivers.  He  bestowed  great  attention  on  commerce.  The  merchants 
of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  traded  to  the  Levant,  and  exchanged 
the  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
rising  into  commercial  opulence ;  and  the  manuiactures  of  wool,  glass, 
and  iron,  were  successfully  cultivated  in  many  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

3.  The  value  of  money  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the  great.  The  numerary  Uvre, 
in  the  ace  of  Charlemagne,  was  supposed  to  be  a  pound  of  silver,  in 
value  about  31.  sterling  of  English  money.  At  present  the  livre  is 
worth  10  l-2d.  English.  Hence  we  ou|^t  to  be  cautious  in  forming 
•ur  estimate*  of  ancient  money  from  \W  name.    From  the  want  of 
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this  caution  have  arisen  the  mo0t  erroneous  ideas  of  the  commefC^, 
riches,  and  strength  of  the  ancient  kingdoms. 

4.  The  capituhria  {8taitde4HX)ks)  of  Cliarlemagne,  compiled  into  a 
body  A.  D.  827,  were  recovered  from  oblivion  in  1531  and  1545. 
They  present  many  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
times.    Unless  in  great  cities  there  were  no  inns :  the  laws  obliged 
every  man  to  give  accommodation  to  travellers. .  The  chief  towns 
w6re  built  of  wood.    The  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  was  very  low 
in  Europe.   |The  Saracens  had  made  more  progress  in  them,    raint 
Ing  and  sculpture  were  only  preserved  from  absolute  extinction  by 
the  existing  remains  of  ancient  art    Charlemagne  appears  to  have 
been  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  music ;  and  the  lUUians  are  said 
to  have  instructed  his  French  pedbrmers  in  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
organ.    Architecture  was  studied  and  successfully  cultivated  in  that 
style  termed  the  Gotiiic,  which  admits  of  ^reat  beauty,  elegance, 
and  magiiiticence.    The  composition  of  Mosaic  appears  to  have  been 
an  invention  of  those  a^es. 

5.  The  knowledge  ol  letters  was  extremely  low,  and  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Charlemagne  gave  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment to  literature  and  the  sciences,  inviting  into  his  dominions  of 
France,  men  eminent  in  those  departments  from  Italy,  and  from  the 
Britannic  isles,  which,  in  those  dark  ages,  preserved  more  of  the 
light  of  learning  than  any  of  the  western  kmgdoms.  ^^JVeqjte  enim 
sueiida  lotus  BrUannia^  Scoti(B^  et  HibeniicB.  qua,  studio  Uberaiiutn  artiwn 
eo  tempore  aateceUchanl  reliquis  occidentamus  regnis ;  el  cura  pr<£sertim 
mmiachorumy  qui  liierarutn  gloriain^  alibi  cuU  languentem  cud  depressomif 
in  iis  regionibus  impigre  susciiabant  atque  tuebantur.'^''  Murat  Antiq. 
ItaL  Diss.  43.  ^^  imust  not  omit  Hie  praise  due  to  England.  Scotland^ 
and  Ireland^  which  at  that  time  excelled  the  other  western  kingdoms  in  the 
itudy  qf  tlie  liberal  arts  ;  and  especially  to  the  monks^  by  whose  care  and 
diligence  the  fwnour  of  literature^  wftidi.  in  other  countries  tsxis  either 
Umgtnshing  or  depressed^  zvas  revived  and  protected  in  ihese^'*  The 
•carcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the  nature  of  their  subjects, 
as  legends,  lives  of  the  saints,  ^,  evince  the  narrow  diffusion  of 
literature. 

6.  The  pecuniary  fines  for  homicide,  the  ordeal  or  juigment  of 
God,  and  judicial  combat,  were  striking  ^cuUarities  in  the  laws  and 
mannere  of  the  nortliern  nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Franks.  By 
this  warlike,  barbarous  people,  revenge  was  esteemed  honourable  and 
meritorious.  The  high-spirited  warrior  chastised  or  vindicated  with 
his  own  hand  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  or  inflicted.  The 
magistrate  interfered,  not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile,  and  was  satisfied 
if  iie  could  pessuade  the  aggressor  to  pay,  and  the  injured  party  to 
accept,  the  moderate  fine  which  was  imposed  as  the  price  of  blood, 
and  of  which  the  measure  was  estimated  according  to  the  rank,  the 
sex,  and  the  countrv  of  the  person  slain.  But  increasing  civilization 
abolished  those  barbarous  distinctions.  We  have  remarked  the  equal 
severity  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  in  the;  crimes  of  murder  and 
robbery;  and  even  among  the  l?'r«uiks.  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
deliberate  murder  was  punished  with  death. 

7.  By  their  ancient  laws,  a  party  accused  of  any  crime  was  al- 
lowed to  produce  compurgators,  or  a  certain  number  of  witnesses, 
ficcording  to  the  measure  of  the  offence;  and  if  these  declared 
upon  oath  their  belief  of  his  innocence,  it  was  held  a  sulficient  excut- 

Sation.    Seventy-two  compurgators  were  required  to  acquit  a  mur- 
erer  or  an  incendiary.    The  flagrant  peijuries  occasioned  by  this 
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absurd  practice  probably  gave  rise  to  the  trial  by  ordeal,  which  was 
termed,  as  it  was  believed  to  be,  the  judgment  of  God.  The  crimi- 
nal was  ordered,  at  the  option  of  the  ju&e,  to  prove  his  innocence 
or  guilt,  by  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  M^boiling  water,  or  red  hot 
iron.  He  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  pool,  to  sink  or 
swim ;  he  was  made  to  fetch  a  rinf  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water,  or  to  walk  bai-efooted  over  burning  ploughshares.  His- 
tory records  examples  of  those  wonderful  experiments  having  beou 
made  without  injury  or  pain. 

8.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  northern 
nations  was  judicial  combat.  Both  in  civil  suits  and  in  the  trial  of 
crimes,  the  party  destitute  of  legal  proofs  might  challenge  his  antag- 
onist to  moital  combat,  and  rest  tlie  cause  upon  its  issue.  This  san- 
guinary and  most  iniquitous  custom,  which  may  be  traced  to  this  day 
in  the  practice  of  duelling,  had  the.  authority  of  law  in  tlie  court  of 
the  constable  and  mai'shal,  even  in  the  last  century,  in  France  and 
England. 


SECTION  \T 

RETROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
BEFORE  THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

1.  The  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies  divided  the  christian  church 
for  many  ages.  In  the  fourth  century,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
dria, maintained  the  separate  and  interior  nature  of  the  second  per^ 
son  of  the  trinity,  regarding  Christ  as  the  noblest  of  created  beincs, 
through  whose  agency  the  Creator  had  formed  the  universe.  His 
doctrine  was  condemned  in  the  council  of  Nice,  held  by  Constantino 

.  A.  D.  325,  who  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  it  I  or  many  cen» 
turies  it  had  an  extensive  influence,  and  produced  the  sects  of  th^ 
Eunomiaus,  Semi-Arians,  Eusebians,  &c. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  Pelagius  and  Ca^lestlus, 
the  former  a  native  of  Britain,  the  latter  of  Ireland,  denied  the  docr 
trine  of  original  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  purify  the  heart ;  and  maintained  the  suffi- 
ciency of  man's  natural  powers  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
degrees  of  piety  and  virtue.  These  tenets  were  ably  combated  by 
St  Augustine,  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  but  hav^ 
ever  continued  to  find  many  supporters. 

3.  The  most  obstinate  source  of  controversy  in  those  ages  was  the 
worship  of  images ;  a  practice  which  was  at  firet  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  but  was  afterwards,  from  interested  motives,  countenanced 
and  \rmdicated  by  them.  It  was,  however,  long  a  subject  of  division  in 
the  church.  The  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  A.  D.  727,  attempted 
to  suppress  this  idolatry,  by  the  destruction  of  every  statute  and  pic- 
ture found  in  the  churches,  and  by  punishment  of  their  worshippers; 
but  this  intemperate  zeal  rather  increased  than  repressed  the  super- 
stition. His  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  with  wiser  policy,  pro* 
cured  its  condemnation  by  the  church. 

4.  From  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosopher^ 
which  recommended  the  purification  of  the  soul,  by  redeeming  it 
from  its  subjection  to  the  senses,  arose  the  system  of  penances,  mor- 
tification, religious  sequestration,  and  monacnism.  After  Constantine 
had  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  christians,  many  cooceived 
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it  a  datf  to  procure  for  themselves  voluntary  grievances  and  sufeiw 
ings.    Thej  retired  into  caves  and  hermitages,  and  there  practised 
the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of  the  fleso,  by  &sting,  scourging, 
vigils,  kc.    This  phrensy  first  showed  itself  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
century,  whence  it  spread  over  all  the  east,  a  great  part  of  Africa^ 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  bishojpric  of  Rome.    In  the  time  (^The* 
odosius  these  devotees  began  to  form  communities  or  ca?}to6ta,  each 
associate  binding  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  rules  of  his  order. 
St  Benedict  introduced  monachism  into  Italv,  under  the  reign  of 
Totiia ;  and  his  order,  the  Benedictine,  soon  became  extremely  nu- 
merous and  opulent.    Many  rich  donations  were  made  by  the  devout 
and  charit9d>le.  who  believed  that  they  profited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
monks.   Benedict  sent  colonies  into  Siciiy  and  France,  whence  they 
soon  spread  over  all  Europe. 

5.  In  the  east,  the  numaichisolxtani  (solitafy  monks)  were  first  incor- 
porated into  asnobia  by  St  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century ;  and  tome  time  before  that  period  the  first  mon3»> 
teries  for  women  were  founded  in  Egjrpt  by  the  sister  of  St.  Pacomo. 
From  these,  in  the  following  age,  sprung  a  variety  of  orders,  under 
different  rules.  The  rule  of  the  canons  reeuLar  was  framed  after  the 
model  of  the  apostolic  life.  To  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  the 
mendicants  added  the  obligation  of  begging  alms.  The  military  reli- 
gious orders  were  unknown'till  the  age  of  the  holy  wars.  (Sect.  XVII, 

I  3.)  The  monastic  fraternities  owed  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the 
ittle  literary  knowledge  which,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  they  ex- 
clusively possessed.  (For  the  origin  of  monachism,  see.  Varieties  of 
Literature.)    • 

6.  In  the  fiflh  century  arose  a  set  of  fanatics  termed  styUUs^  or  pil- 
lar-saints, who  passed  their  lives  on  the  tops  of  pillars  of  various  height 
Simeon  of  Syria  lived  thirty-seven  ^ears,  and  died  on  a  pillar  sixty 
feet  high.  This  phrensy  prevailed  in  the  east  for  many  centuries. 
(For  a  curious  account  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Hindoos,  see  Tennant^s 
Indian  Recreations.) 

7.  Auricular  coniession,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  east  in 
the  fourth  century,  began  to  be  in  use  in  the  west  in  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  has  ever  since  prevailed  in  the  Romish  church.  The 
canonization  of  saints  was,  for  near  twelve  centuries,  practised  by  ev- 
ery bishop.  Pope  Alexander  III,  one  of  the  most  vicious  of  men, 
first  claimed  and  assumed  this  right,  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
successor  of  St  Peter. 

8.  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  spread  Christianity  m  the  north 
of  Europe:  but  all  beyond  the  limits  of  his  conquests  was  idolatrous. 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  received  the  lieht  of  Christianity  at  aneariier 
beriod ;  but  it  was  afterwards  extinguiSied,  and  again  revived  under 
6ie  Saxon  heptarchy. 


SECTION  VIL 


i  OFc; 


EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST   UNDER  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  CHAR- 
LEMAGNE. 

1.  Thb  empire  of  Charlemagne,  raised  and  supported  solely  b]rhi8 
abilities,  fell  to  pieces  under  his  weak  posterity.  Lewis  {U  <2e6o»nau*e). 
the  only  survivor  of  his  lawful  sons,  was  consecrated  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Franks  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  A.  D,  816.    Among  the  fint 
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acts  of  his  reign  was  the  partition  of  his  dominioDS  among  his  children. 
To  Pepin,  his  second  son^  he  gave  Aoiiitaine^a  third  part  of  the  south 
of  France;  to  Lewis,  the  youngest,  Bavaria ;  and  he  associated  his 
eldest  son  Lothaiius  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the  rest.  The 
three  })rinces  quarrelled  among  themselves,  agreeing  in  nothing  but 
in  hostility  against  their  father.  They  maae  open  war  against  nim, 
supported  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  The'pretence  was,  that  the  emper- 
or having  a  younger  son,  Charles,  bom  afler  this  partition  ot  his 
states,  wanted  to  give  him  likewise  a  share,  which  could  not  be  done 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers.  Lewis  was  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to  his  rebellious  sons.  They  coniined 
him  for  a  year  to  a  monastery,  till,  on  a  new  quarrel  between  Lewis 
the  younger  and  Pepiu,  Lotharius  once  more  restored  his  father  to 
the  throne:  but  his  spirits  were  broken,  his  health  decayed,  and  he 
finished,  soon  afler,  an  inglorious  and  turbulent  reign,  A.  D,  840. 

2.  The  dissensions  of  the  brothers  still  continued.  Lotharius,  now 
emperor,  and  Pepin  his  brother's  son,  having  taken  up  arms  against 
the  two  other  sons  of  Lewis  le  debcmwire^  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and 
Charles  the  bald,  were  defeated  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fontenai, 
where  100,000  are  said  to  have  £alen  in  the  field.  The  church  in 
those  times  was  a  prime  organ  of  the  civil  policy.  A  council  of  bish- 
ops immediately  assembled,  and  solemnly  deposed  Lotharius.  At  the 
same  time  they  assumed  an  equal  authority  over  his  conquerors, 
whom  they  permiUed  to  reign,  on  the  express  condition  of  submissive 
obedience  to  the  supreme  spiritual  autliority.  Yet  Lotharius,  though 
excommunicated  and  deposed,  found  means  to  accommodate  matters 
with  his  brothers,  who  agreed  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  A.  1).  843^  the  western  part  of  France,  termed 
Neustria  and  Aquitaine,  was  assigned  to  Charles  the  bald ;  Lothariot* 
with  the  title  otemjperor,  had  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Italy,  ana 
the  real  territory  or  Lorraine,  Franche  Compte,  Provence,  andf  the 
Lyonnois;  the  snare  of  Lewis  was  the  kingdom  of  Germany. 

3.  Thus  was  Germany  finally  separated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  On  the  death  of  Lotbiarius,  Charles  the  bald  assumed  the 
empire,  or,  as  is  said,  purchased  it  from  pope  John  VIll,  on  the  con- 
dition of  holding  it  as  a  vassal  to  the  holy  see.  This  prince,  afler  a 
weak  and  inglorious  reign,  died  by  poison,  A.  D.  877.  He  was  the'' 
first  of  the  French  monarchs  who  made  dignities  and  titles  hereditary. 
Under  the  distracted  reigns  of  the  Carlovm^ian  kings,  the  nobles  at- 
tained ereat  power,  and  commanded  a  formidable  vassalage.  They 
strengthened  themselves  in  their  castles  and  fortresses,  and  bid  deh- 
ance  to  the  arm  of  government,  while  the  country  was  ravaged  and 
desolated  by  their  feuds. 

4.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  bald,  France  was  plundered  by  the 
Normans,  a  new  race  of  Goths  from  Scandinavia,  who  had  begun 
their  depredations  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  were  only 
checked  in  their  progress  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  A.  D.  843  they 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  Rouen ;  while  another  fleet  enter- 
ed the  Loire,  and  laid  wa^e  the  country  and  its  vicinity,  carrying, 
together  with  its  spoils,  men,  women,  and  children^  into  captivity. 
In  the  following  year  tnev  attacked  tne  coasts  of  Eneland,  France, 
and  Spain,  but  were  repelled  firom  the  last  by  the  good  conduct  and 
courage  of  its  Mahometan  rulers.  In  845  thev  entered  the  Elbe, 
plundered  Hamburgh,  and  penetrated  £ir  into  Germany.  Eric,  king 
of  Denmark,  who  commanaed  these  Normans,  sent  once  more  a  fleet 
into  the  Seine,  wiuch  advanced  to  Paris.    Its  inhabitants  fled,  and  the 
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city  was  burnt.  Another  Aeet^  with  little  resistance,  pillaged  Boar^- 
deaux.  To  avert  the  arms  of  these  ravagers,  Charles  toe  bald  bribed 
them  with  money,  and  his  successor,  Charles  the  gross,  yielded  them 
a  part  of  his  Flemish  dominions.  These  were  only  incentives  to 
fresh  depredation.  Paris  was  attacked  a  second  time,  but  gallantly 
defended  by  count  Odo  or  Eudes,  and  the  venerable  bishop  Gosiin. 
A  truce  was  a  second  time  concluded ;  but  the  barbarians  only  chang- 
e<l  the  scene  of  their  attack :  they  besieged  Sens,  and  plundered 
Burgundy.  An  assembly  of  the  states  hejd  at  Mentz  deposed  the 
unworthy  Charles,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  the  more  deserving 
Eudes :  who,  during  a  reign  of  ten  years,  bravely  witiistood  the  Nor- 
mans. A  great  part  of  the  states  of  France,  however,  refused  his 
title  to  tlie  croHn,  and  gave  their  allegiance  to  Charles  sumamed  the 
simple. 

5.  Rollo,  the  Norman,  in  912,  compelled  the  king  of  France  to 
yield  him  a  large  portion  of  the  tenitory  of  Neustria,  and  to  eive 
nim  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  new  kingdom  was  now  cdled 
Normandy,  of  which  Rouen  was  the  capital. 


SECTION  VIIL 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST   DURING  THE  EIGHTH  AND   NINTH 

CENTURIES, 

].'  While  the  new  empire  of  the  west  was  thus  rapidly  tending 
to  dissolution,  the  empire  of  Constantinople  still  retained  a  vestige  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  It  had  lost  its  African  and  Syrian  dependencies, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  rav- 
aged on  the  north. add  west  by  the  Abari  and  Bulgarians.  The  capi* 
tal,  though  splendid  and  refined,  was  a  constant  scene  of  rebellions 
and  conspiracies ;  and  the  imperial  family  itself  exhibited  a  series  of 
the  most  horrid  crimes  and  atrocities.  One  emperor  was  put  to 
death  in  revenge  of  murder  and  incest ;  another  was  poisoned  by  his 
aueen ;  a  third  was  assassinated  in  the  bath  by  his  own  domestics ;  a 
fourth  tore  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother ;  the  empress  Irene,  respecta* 
ble  for  her  talents,  was  infamous  for  the  murder  of  her  only  son. 
Of  such  complexion  was  that  series  of  princes  who  swayed  the  scep- 
tre of  the  east  nearly  2(X)  ^ears. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  a  most  violent  controversy  was 
maintained  respecting  the  worship  of  images,  which  were  alternately 
destroyed  and  replaced  according  to  the  humour  of  the  sovereign. 
The  female  sex  was  their  most  zealous  supporter.  This  was  not  tne 
only  subject  of  division  in  the  christian  church ;  the  doctrines  of  Man- 
icbes  were  then  extremely  prevalent,  and  the  sword  was  frequent- 
ly eniployed  to  support  and  propagate  their  tenets. 

3.  The  misfortunes  of  the  enipire  were  increased  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Russians  from  the  Palus  Moeotis  and  Euxine.  In  the  reign  of 
Leo,  named  the  philosopher,  the  Turks,  a  new  race  of  barbarians,  of 
Scythian  or  Tartarian  oreed,  began  to  make  effectual  inroads  on  its 
territories.  About  the  same  time  its  domestic  calamities  were  aggra* 
vated  by  the  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church,  of 
which  we  shall  treat  under  the  following  section. 
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SECTION  IX. 

STATE   OP   THE   CHURCH    IN    THE    EIGHTH    AND    NINTH 

CENTURIES. 

J.  The  popes  had  beeun  to  acquire  a  temporal  atithority  under 
Pepin  U  brej  and  Chanemaene,  from  the  donations  of  territory 
made  by  those  princes,  and  they  were  now  gradually  extending  a 
spriritual  jurisdiction  over  all  the  christian  kingdoms.  Nicholas  1. 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  world  his  paramount  judgment  in  appeal 
irom  the  sentences  of  all  spiritual  judicatories;  his  power  of  as- 
sembling councils  of  the  church,  and  of  regulating  it  bv  the  canons 
of  those  councils ;  the  right  of  exercising  his  authority  by  legates  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  the  control  of  the  pope  over  all 
princes  and  governors.    Literary  imposture  gave  its  support  to  these 

f)retences.  Certain  spurious  epistles  were  written  in  tlie  name  of 
sidorus,  with  the  design  of  proving  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the 
pope ;  and  the  forgery  of  those  epistles  was  not  completely  exposed 
tiU  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  popes  was 
the  regulation  of  the  marriages  of  all  the  crowned  heads,  by  the 
extreme  extension  of  the  prohibitions  of  tlie  canon  law,  witn  which 
they  alone  had  the  power  of  dispensing. 

2.  One  extraordinary  event  (if  true)  afforded,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
turv,  a  ludicrous  interruption  to  the  boasted  succession  of  regular 
bishops  from  the  days  ot  St  Peter,  the  election  of  a  female  pope, 
who  IS  said  to  have  ably  governed  Uie  church  for  three  years,  till 
detected  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  Till  the  reformation  by  Luther 
this  event  was  not  regarded  by  the  catholics  as  incredible,  nor  dis- 
graceful to  the  church :  since  that  time  itB  truth  or  falsenood  has 
Been  the  subject  of  keen  controversy  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics  \  and  the  evidence  for  its  falsehood  seems  to  preponderate. 

3.  The  church  was  thus  gradually  extending  its  influence,  and 
its  head  arrogating  the  control  over  sovereign  princes,  who,  by  a 
singular  interchange  of  character,  seem,  ^in  those  ages,  to  have 
fixed  their  chief  attention  on  spiritual  concerns.  Kings,  dukes,  and 
counts,  neglecting  their  temporal  duties,  shut  themselves  up  in  clois- 
ters, and  spent  tEeir  lives  in  prayers  and  penances.  Ecclesiastics 
were  employed  in  all  the  departments  of  secular  government;  and 
the^  alone  conducted  all  public  measures  and  state  negotiations, 
which  of  course  they  directed  to  the  great  objects  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  establishing  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  holy  see. 

4.  At  this  period,  however,  when  the  popedom  seemed  to  have 
attained  its  highest  ascendancy,  it  suffered  a  severe  wound  in  that 
remarkable  schism  which  separated  the  patriarchates  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    The  Roman  pon- 


posing  tne  pope's  patriarcn,  Ignatius,  appointed  tne  celebrated  rbotius 
u  his  stead,  rope  Nicholas  1.  resented  this  affiront  with  a  high  spirit, 
and  deposed  and  excommunicated  Photius,  A.  D.  863,  who,  in  his 
turn,  pronounced  a  similar  sentence  against  the  pope.  The  church 
was  divided,  each  patriarch  being  supported  by  many  bishops  and 
ikelr  dependent  clergy.     The  Greek  and  Latin  bishops  had  lon( 
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differecl  in  many  points  of  bractice  and  discipline,  as  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  tlie  shaving  of  their  beards,  &c. ;  out  in  reality  the  prune 
source  (u  oivision  was  the  ambition  of  the  rival  pontiflk  and  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Greek  emperors,  unwilling  to  admit  the  control  of 
Rome,  and  obstinateiy  asserting  every  prerogative  which  thev  con- 
ceived to  be  annexed  to  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  nei* 
ther  party  would  yield  in  its  pretensioHos,  the  division  of  the  Greek 
and  Ditin  churches  became  from  this  time  permanent 

5.  Amid  those  ambitious  contests  for  ecclesiastical  power  and  pre* 
eminence,  the  christian  religion  itself  was  disgraced,  both  bjr  the 
practice  and  by  the  principles  of  its  teachers.  Worldly  ambition, 
gross  voluptuousness,  and  grosser  ignorance,  characterized  all  ranks 
of  the  clergy ;  and  the  open  sale  of  benefices  placed  them  often  in 
the  hands  of  the  basest  and  most  profligate  of  men.  Yet  the  charac- 
ter of  Phodus  forms  an  illustrious  exception.  Though  bred  a  states- 
man and  a'isoldier^  and  b  both  these  respects  of  great  reputation,  he 
attained,  by  his  singular  abilities,  learning,  and  worth,  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  church.  His  Biblioiheca  is  a  monument  of  the  most 
various  knowledf^,  erudition,  and  critical  judgment 


SECTION  X. 

OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  THE  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Saracens  subverted 
the  monarchy  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  andf  easily  overran  the  coun- 
try. They  had  lately  founded  in  Africa  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
which  was  governed  by  Muza,  viceroy  of  the  caliph  Valid  Almanzor. 
Muza  sent  his  general  Tariph  into  Spain,  who,  in  one  memorable 
battle,  fought  A.  D.  713,  stripped  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo.  of  his 
crown  and  life.  The  conquerors,  satisfied  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country,  left  the  vanquished  Goths  in  possession  of  their  proper^ 
ty,  laws,  and  religion.  Abdallah  the  Moor  married  the  widow  of 
Rodrigo,  and  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  union.  One  small 
part  of  the  rocky  country  of  Asturia  alone  adhered  to  its  christian 
prince,  Pelagius,  who  maintained  his  little  sovereignty,  and  transmit- 
ted it  inviolate  to  his  successors. 

2.  The  Moors  pushed  their  conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  but 
division  arising  among  their  emirs,  and  civil  wars  ensuing,  Lewis 
le  debonnaire  took  advantage  of  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country, 
and  invaded  and  seized  Barcelona.  The  Moorish  sovereignty  in  the 
north  of  Spain  was  weakened  by  throwing  off  its  dependence  on 
the  caliphs ;  and  in  this  juncture  the  christian  sovereignty  of  the 
Asturias,  under  Alphonso  the  chaste,  began  to  make  vigorous  en- 
croachments on  the  territory  of  the  Moors.  Navarre  ana  Arragon, 
roused  by  this  example,  chose  each  a  christian  king,  and  boldly  a»- 
serted  their  liberty  and  independence. 

3.  Yihile  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  thus  losing  ground  in  the  north, 
they  were  highly  flourishing  in  the  southern  paits  of  the  kingdom. 
Abdalrahman,'  the  last  heir  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades  (the 
AbajssidsB  now  enjoying  the  caliphate),  was  recognized  as  the  true 
rept^esentative  of  the  ancient  line  by  tne  southern  Moors.  He  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Cordova,  which,  for  two  centuries  from 
that  time,  was  the  capital  of  a  splendid  monarchy.  This  period, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
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is  the  most  brilliant  »ra  of  Arabian  magniiicence.  Whilst  Haroun 
Alraschid  made  Bagdat  illustrious  by  the  splendour  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  Moors  of  Cordova  vied  with  their  brethem  of  Asia 
in  the  same  honourable  pursuits,  and  were  undoubtedly  at  this  period 
the  most  eniiehtened  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Under  a  series  of 
able  princes  tney  gained  the  highest  reputation,  both  in  arts  and 
anns,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  west. 

4.  The  Saracens  were  at  this  time  extending  their  conquests  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Mahometan  religion  was 
professed  over  a  great  part  of  India,  and  all  alonf  the  eastern  and 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  The  African  baracens  invaded 
Sicily^  and  projected  the  conquest  of  Italy.  They  actually  laid 
siege  to  Rome,  which  was  nobly  defended  by  pope  Leo  IV.  They 
were  repulsed,  their  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  their  army 
was  cut  to  jpieces,  A.  D.  848. 

5.  The  Saracens  might  have  raised  an  immense  empiie,  if  they 
had  acknowledged  only  one  head ;  but  their  states  were  always  dis> 
united.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Spain,  and  India,  had  all  their  separate 
sovereigns,  who  continued  to  respect  the  caliph  of  Bagdat  as  the 
successor  of  the  prophet,  but  aclinowiedged  no  temporal  subjection 
to  his  government 


SECTION  XL 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST    AND    ITALY  IN  THE  TENTH  AND 

ELEVENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne  now  subsisted  only  in 
name.  Arnold,  a  bastard  son  of  Carloman,  possessed  Germany. 
Italy  was  divided  between  Guy  duke  of  Spoletto  and  Berengarius 
duke  of  Priuli,  who  had  received  these  duchies  from  Charles  the 
bald.  France,  though  claimed  by  Arnold,  was  governed  bv  Eudes. 
Thus  the  empire  in  reality  consisted  only  of  a  part  of  Germany, 
while  Francej  Spain,  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  the  countries  between  the 
Maes  and  Rhme,  were  all  subiect  to  different  powers.  The  emper- 
ors were  at  this  time  elected  by  the  bishops  and  grandees,  all  of 
whom  claimed  a  voice.  In  this  manner  Lewis  tlie  son  of  Arnold, 
the  last  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  was  chosen  emperor  ailer  the 
death  of  his  father.  On  his  demise  Otho  duke  of  Saxony,  by  his 
credit  with  his  brother  grandees,  conferred  the  empire  on  Conrad 
duke  of  Franconia,  at  whose  deatn  Henry  sumamed  the  fowler,  son 
of  the  same  duke  Otho,  was  elected  emperor,  A.  D.  918. 

2.  Henry  I.  (the  fowler),  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  introduced 
order  and  good  government  into  the  empire.  He  united  the  gran- 
dees, and  curbed  their  usurpations ;  built,  embeUished,  and  fortified 
the  cities;  and  enforced  with  great  rigour  the  execution  of  the  laws 
in  the  repression  of  all  enormities,  ne  had  been  consecrated  by 
his  own  bishops,  and  maintained  no  correspondence  with  the  see  of 
Rome. 

3.  His  son  Otho  (the  great),  A.  D.  938,  again  united  Italy  to  the 
empire,  and  kept  the  po^dom  in  complete  subjection.  He  made 
Denmark  tributary  to  the  imperial  crown,  annexed  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia to  his  own  dominions,  and  seemed  to  aim  at  a  paramount 
authority  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
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4.  Otho  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Italy  to  the  disorders  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Formosus,  twice  excommunicated  by  pope  John  VIIL,  bad 
arrived  at  the  triple  crown.  On  his  death  nis  nval,  pope  ^tej^en 
VII.,  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  out. of  the  grave,  and^tter  trial  for 
his  crimes,  condemned  it  to  be  dung  into  the  Tiber.  The  friends  of 
Formosus  had  interest  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Stephen,  who 
was  strangled  in  prison.  They  sought  and  found  his  ood v,  and 
buried  it.  A  succeeding  pope^Sergius  III.,  again  dug  up  this  ill-iated 
carcase,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber.  Two  iimmous  women,  Marozia 
and  Theodora,  managed  for  many  years  the  popedom,  and  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  with  their  own  gallants,  or  their  adulterous  oiP 
spring.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  holy  see,  when  Berengarius  duke 
of  Priuli  disputed  the  sovereignb^  of  Italy  with  Hugh  of  Aries. 
The  Italian  states  and  pope  John  All.,  who  took  part  against  Beren- 
garius, invited  Otho  to  compose. the  disorders  ot  the  country.  He 
entered  Italy,  defeated  Berengarius,  and  was  consecrated  emperor 
by  the  pope,  with  the  tides  of  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  in  return  for 
which  honours  he  confirmed  the  donations  made  to  the  holy  see  by 
his  predecessors,  Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Lewis  the  debonnaire, 
A.  D.  962. 

5.  Bat  John  XII.  was  false  to  his  new  ally.  He  made  his  peace 
with  Berenffftrius,  and  both  turned  their  arms  aeainst  the  emperor. 
Otho  flew  hack  to  Rome,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  trial  and 
deposition  of  the  pope ;  but  he  had  scarcely  lefl  the  city,  when 
John,  by  the  aid  of  his  party,  displaced  his  rival  Leo  VIll.  Otho 
once  more  returned,  and  took  exemplary  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
by  hanging  one  half  of  the  senate.  Calling  toj^ether  the  lateran 
council,  he  created  a  new  pope,  and  obtained  from  tlie  assembled 
bishops  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  right  of  the  em- 

I>eror  to  elect  to  the  papacy,  to  give  the  investiture  of  the  crown  of 
talv,  and  to  nominate  to  all  vacant  bishoprics  ;  concessions  observed 
no  longer  than  while  the  emperor  was  present  to  enforce  them. 

6.  Such  was  the  state  of  Home  and  Italy  under  Otho  the  great ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  much  the  same  under  his  successors  for  a  cen- 
tury. The  emperors  asserted  their  sovereignty  over  Italy  and  the 
popedom,  though  with  a  constant  reliance  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  and  a  general  repugnance  of  the  pope,  when  once  establish- 

'.  ed.  In  those  ages  of  ecclesiastical  profligacy  it  was  not  unusual  to 
put  up  the  popedom  to  sale.  Benedict  VllL  and  John  XIX.,  two 
brothers,  publicly  bought  the  chau:  of  St  Peter,  one  after  the  other ; 
|ind,  to  keep  it  in  their  &mily.  it  was  purchased  afterwards  by  their 
friends  for  Benedict  IX.,  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Three 
popes^  each  pretending  regular  election  and  equal  right,  agreed  first 
to  divide  the  revenues  between  them,  and  afterwaras  sold  all  their 
shares  to  a  fourth. 

7.  The  emperor  Henry  III.,  a  prince  of  gi^at  ability,  strenuously 
Tlndicated  his  right  to  supply  the  pontifical  chair,  and  created  three 
successive  popes  without  opposition. 
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SECTION  XIL 

HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN  FROM  ITS  EARLIEST  PERIOD  DOWN 

TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

1 .  The  history  of  Britain  has  been  postponed  to  this  time,  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  one  connected  view  iix>in  its  earliest  period  to 
the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government 

We  strive  not  to  pierce  through  that  mist  of  obscurity  which  veils 
the  original  pOT)nlation  of  the  Bntish  isles;  remarking  only,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  high  probability,  that  they  derived  their  first  inhabitants  from 
the  Celta;  oi  Gaul.  Their  authentic  history  commences  with  the  first 
Roman  invasion;  and  we  learn  from  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
country  was  at  that  period  in  a  state  very  remote  from  barbarism. 
It  was  divided  into  a  numbered  small  independent  sovereignties,  each 
prince  having  a  regular  army  and  a  fixed  revenue.  The  manners, 
language,  and  religion  of  the  people,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Gallic  CeJtse.  The  religion  was  tne  dniidical  system,  whose  in- 
fluence pervaded  every  department  of  the  j^ovemment,  and,  by  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  supplied  the  imperfection  of 
laws. 

2.  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Britain,  ne  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  55 
A.  C. ;  and  meeting  with  most  obstinate  resistance,  though  on  the 
whole  gaining  some  advantace,  he  found  himself  obliged,  after  a 
short  campaign,  to  withdraw  tor  the  winter  into  Gaul.  He  returned 
in  the  foUowmg  summer  with  a  ereat  increase  of  force,  an  army  of 
20,000  foot,  a  competent  body  of  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  800  sail.  The 
independent  chiefs  of  the  Bntons  united  their  forces  under  Cassibe- 
lanus  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  encountering  the  legions  with 
great  resolution,  displayed  all  the  ability  of  practised  warriors.  But 
tiie  contest  was  vain.  Caesar  advanced  into  the  country,  burnt  Veni- 
lamium^  the  capital  of  Cassibelanus,  and,  after  forcing  the  Britons 
into  articles  of  submission,  returned  to  Gaul. 

3v  The  domestic  disorders  of  Italy  gave  tranquillity  to  the  Britons 
for  near  a  century ;  but,  in  the  reign  (S*  Claudius,  the  conquest  of  the 
island  was  determined.  The  emperor  landed  in  Britain  and  com- 
pelled the  submission  of  the  south-eastern  provinces.  Ostorius  Scapula 
deieated  Carectacus,  who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome.  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  the  general  of  Nero,  destroyed  Mona  (Anglesey,  or  as 
others  think,  Man),  the  centre  of  the  druidical  superstition.  The 
Iceni  (inhabitants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk),  under  their  queen  Boadicea, 
attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settlements.  London,  with  its  Roman 
garrison,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  But  a  decisive  battle  ensued,  in  which 
80,000  of  the  Britons  fell  in  the  field,  A.  D.  61.  Thu-ty  years  after, 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  the  reduction  of  the  island  vras  completed  by 
the  Roman  general,  Julius  Agricola.  He  secured  the  Roman  prov- 
ince against  inVasion  from  t£  Caledonians,  by  walls  and  garrisons ; 
and  reconciled  the  southern  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  their 
conquerors,  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  arts  and  improvements. 
Under  Severus  the  Roman  province  was  extended  &r  into  the  north 
of  Scotland 

4.    With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  west,   the 
southern  Britons  recovered  their  liberty,  but  it  was  only  to  become 
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the  object  of  incessant  predatorjr  ioyasion  from  their  brethren  of  the 
north.  The  Romans,  afler  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Severus,  finally  bid 
adieu  to  Britain,  A.  D.  448.  The  Picts  and  Caledonians  now  broke 
down  upon  the  south,  ravaging  and  desolating  the  country,  without  a 
purpose  of  conquest,  and  merely,  as  it  appears,  for  the  supply  of  their 
temporary  wants.  After  repeated  application  for  aid  from  Rome 
without  success,  the  Britons  meanly  solicited  the  Saxons  for  succour 
and  protection. 

5.  The  Saxons  received  the  emb^^sy  with  great  satisfaction.  Brit- 
ain had  been  long  known  to  them  in  their  piratical  voyages  to  its 
coasts.  The V  landed  to  the  amount  of  1 ,600,  under  the  command  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  A.  D.  450 ;  and  joining  the  South  Britons,  soon 
compelled  the  Scots  to  retire  to  their  mountains.  They  next  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Britons,  and  received 
large  reinforcements  of  their  countryman.  Afler  an  obstinate  contest 
of  near '  1 50  years,  they  reduced  the  whole  of  England  under  the  Sax- 
on government  Seven  distinct  provinces  became  as  many  indepen- 
dent kingdoms. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  is  uninteresting,  from  its 
obscurity  and  confusion.  It  is  suthcient  to  mark  the  duration  of  the 
several  kingdoms,  till  their  union  under  £gbert  Kent  began  in  455, 
and  lasted,  under  seventeen  princes,  till  827,  when  it  was  subdued  by 
the  West  Saxons.  Under  Ethelbert,  one  of  its  kings,  the  Saxons 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  monk  Augustine.  Northumber- 
land began  in  597^  and  lasted,  under  twenty-three  kines,  till  792. 
East  Anglia  began  m  575^  and  ended  in  793.  Mercia  subsisted  from 
582  to  827.  fSsex  had  fourteen  princes,  from  527  to  747.  Sussex 
had  five  kings  before  its  reduction  under  the  dominion  of  the  West 
Saxons,  about  600.  Wessex  (the  country  of  the  West  Saxons)  began 
in  519«and  had  not  subsistea  above  eighty  years,  when  CadwiUla, 
kins  or  Wessex,  conauered  Sussex,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions. 
As  there  was  no  fixed  rule  of  succession,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Sax- 
on princes  to  put  to  death  all  the  rivals  of  their  intended  successor. 
From  this  cause,  and  from  the  passion  for  celibacy,  the  royal  families 
wei^e  nearly  extinguished  in  the  kingdoms  (^  the  heptarchy ;  and  Eg- 
bert, prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  remained  the  sole  surviving  descendant 
of  ttie  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain.  This  circumstance,  so  favourable 
to  his  ambition,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  heptar- 
chy; and  he  succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  By  his  victorious  arms 
and  judicious  policy  all  the  separate  states  were  united  into  one  great 
kingdom,  A.  D.  827,  near  400  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons in  Britain. 

7.  England,  thus  united,  was  far  rrom  enjoying  tranquillity.  The 
piratical  Normans  or  Danes  had  for  fifty  years  desolated  her  coasts, 
and  continued,  for  some  centuries  after  this  period,  to  be  a  perpetual 
scourge  to  the  country.  Under  Alfred  (the  great),  grandson  of  Eg- 
bert, the  kingdom  was  from  this  cause  reduced  to  extreme  wretched- 
ness. The  heroic  Alfred  in  one  year  defeated  the  Danes  in  eight  bat- 
tles; but  a  new  irruption  of  their  countrymen  forced  him  to  solicit  a 
peace,  which  these  pirates  constantly  interrupted  by  new  hostilities. 
Alfred  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  for  many  months  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  the  country,  till  the  disorders  of  the  Danish  army  offered 
a  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  which  he  improved  to  the  entire 
defeat  of^his  enemies.  He  might  have  destroyed  them  aU,  but  chose 
rather  to  spare  and  to  incorporate  them  with  his  English  subjects. 
This  clemency  did  not  lestnun  their  countrymen  from  attempting  a 
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new  invasion.  They  were  again  defeated  with  immenw  loss;  and 
ti)e  extreme  severity  wbich  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  against  the 
vanquished,  had  the  effect  of  suspending  tlie  Danish  depreciations  for 
several  war;*. 

8.  Alfred,  whethrr  considered  in  his  public  or  private  character, 
deserves  to  bo  reckoned  among  the  best  and  greatest  oi  princes.  He  * 
united  the  most  entcr[«ri«ing  and  heroic  spirit  with  consummate  pru- 
dence arid  moderation,  the  utmost  vigour  of  authority  with  the  most 
engaging  gentleness  of  manner,  the  most  exemplary  justice  with  the 
greatest  lenity,  the  talents  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters 
with  the  intrepid  resoluticn  and  conduct  of  the  general.  He  found 
the  kingdom  m  the  most  miserable  condition  to  which  anarchy,  do- 
mestic Barbarism,  and  foreign  hostility,  could  reduce  it :  he  brought 
it  to  a  pitch  of  eminence  surpassing,  in  many  respects,  the  situation  of 
its  contemporary  nations. 

9.  Alfred  divided  England  into  counties,  witb  their  subdivisions  of 
hundreds  and  tithings.  The  tithing  or  aecennary  consisted  of  ten 
families,  over  which  presided  a  tithing-man  or  borg-holder ;  and  ton 
of  these  composed  the  hundred.  Every  house-holder  was  answerable 
for  his  family,  and  the  tithing-man  for  all  within  his  tithing.  In  the 
decision  of  differences  the  tithing-man  had  the  assistance  of  the  rest 
ef  his  decennary.  An  appeal  lay  from  the  decennary  to  the  court  of 
the  hundred,  which  was  assembled  every  four  weeks ;  and  the  cause 
was  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders,  sworn  to  do  impartial  jus- 
tice. An  annual  meeting  of  the  hundred  was  held  for  the  regulation 
of  the  police  of  the  district.  The  county-court,  superior  to  that  of 
the  hundred,  and  consisting  of  all  the  freeholders,  met  twice  a  year, 
after  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  to  determine  appeals  from  the  hundreds, 
and  settle  disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds. 
The  ultimate  appeal  from  aU  these  courts  lay  to  the  king  in  council ; 
and  the  frequency  of  these  appeals  prolnpted  Alfred  to  extreme  cir- 
cumspection in  the  appointment  of  his  judges.  He  composed  for  the 
regulation  of  these  courts,  and  of  his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws,  the 
basis  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

10.  Alfred  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
as  the  best  means  of  eradicating  barbarism.  He  invited,  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  the  learned  to  reside  in  his  dominions,  established 
schools,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
was  himself  a  most  accomplished  scholar  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  .as  appears  from  the  works  which  he  composed :  poetical  apo- 
loeues,  the  translation  of  the  histories  of  Bede  ana  Orosius ;  and  of  Bo- 
ethius  on  the  consolation  of  philosophy.  In  every  view  of  his  char- 
acter we  must  regard  Alfred  the  great  as  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  that  ever  occupied  the  regal  seat.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three,  A.  D.  901,  alter  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a 
half. 

11.  The  admirable  institutions  of  Alfred  were  partially  and  feebly 
enforced  under  his  successors ;  and  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Danes  and  intestine  disorder,  relapsed  into  confusion  and 
barbarism.  The  reigns  of  Edwanl  the  elder,  the  son  of  Alfred,  and 
of  his  successors,  Athelstan,  fldmund,  and  Edredj  were  tumultuous  and 
anarchical.  The  clergy  began  to  extend  their  authority  over  the 
throne,  and  a  series  of  succeeding  princes  were  the  obseauious  slaves 
of  their  tyranny  and  ambition.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  A.  D.  981, 
the  Danes  seriously  projected  the  conquest  of  England ;  and  led  by 
Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olaus  king  of  Norway,  made  a  more 
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formidable  descent,  won  several  important  battles,  and  were  restrain* 
ed  from  the  destruction  of  London  only  by  a  d^tardly  sabmissioo, 
and  a  promise  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  inglorious  Etheired.  The 
En^Usn  'nobility  were  ashamed  of  their  prince,  and,  seeing  no  other 
rehcff  to  the  kingdom,  made  a  tender  of  the  crown  to  the  Danish 
-monarch.  On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  Etheired  attempted  to  regain  bis 
kingdom,  but  found  in  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  a  prince  determined 
to  si^port  his  claims.  On  tne  death  of  Etheired,  his  son  Edmund 
iroHsiae  gallantly  but  ineffectually  opposed  Canute.  At  length  a 
partition  of  the  Kingdom  was  made  between  Canute  and  Edmund, 
which,  af\er  a  few  months,  the  Danes  annulled  by  the  murder  of 
Edmund,  thus  securing  to  their  monarch  Canute  the  throne  of  all 
England,  A.  D.  1,017.  Edmund  left  two  children,  Edgar  Alheltng, 
ana  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  to  ftlalcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Scot- 
land. 

IS.  Canute,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  time,  sovereign  of 
Denmark^  Norway,  and  England,  swayed,  for  seventeen  years,  the 
sceptre  oi  England  with  a  finn  and  vigorous  hand.  He  was  severe 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  while  his  government  was  insecure ; 
but  mild  and  equitable  when  possessed  of  a  settled  dominion.  He 
left,  A.  D.  1,036,  three  sons,  Sweyn,  who  was  crowned  king  of  Nor- 
way, Harold,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  Hardi- 
Canute,  sovereign  of  Denmark.  Harold,  a  merciless  tyrant«  died  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  rei^,  and  was  succeeded  by  Haroicanute, 
who,  atter  a  violent  administration  of  two  years,  died  in  a  tit  of  de- 
bauch. The  English  seized  this  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the 
Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Edward,  a  younger  son  of 
Etheh^d,  rejecting  the  preferable  ri^ht  of  Ekl^ar  Atheling,  the  son 
of  Edmund,  who,  unfortunately  for  his  pretensions,  was,  at  this  time 
abroad  in  Hungary.  Edward,  suroamed  the  confessor,  A.  D.  1,041, 
reigned  weakly  and  ingloriously  for  twenty-five  years.  The  rebe^ 
lious  attempts  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Wessez,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
a  usurpation  of  the  crown ;  and  on  his  death,  his  son  Harold,  cherish- 
ing secretly  the  same  views  of  ambition,  haa  the  address  to  secure  to 
his  interest  a  very  formidable  party  in  tne  kingdom.  Edward,  to  de- 
feat these  views,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  William  duke  of  Norman- 
dy, a  prince  whose  great  abilities  and  personal  prowess  had  rendered 
his  name  illustrious  over  Europe. 

13.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  confessor,  1,066,  the  usurper 
Harold  took  possession  of  the  throne,  which  the  intrepid  Norman 
determined  imniediately  to  reclaim  as  his  inheritance  of  right.  He 
Inade  the  most  formidable  preparations,  aided,  in  this  age  of  roman- 
tic enterprisCj  by  many  of  the  sovereign  princes,  and  a  vast  body  of 
the  nobifity,  from  the  different  continental  kingdoms.  A  Norwegian 
fleet  of  300  sail  entered  the  Humber  (a  river  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  England).  The  troops  were  disembarked,  and,  after  one  success- 
ful engagement^  were  defeated  by  the  English  army  in  the  interest 
of  Harold.  WilUam  landed  his  army  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  to  the 
amount  of  60,000 ;  and  the  English,  under  Harold,  flushed  wim  their 
recent  success,  hastily  advanced  to  meet  him,  being  imprudently  re- 
solved to  venture  all  on  one  decisive  battle.  The  total  rout  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  English  army  in  the  field  of  Hastings,  on  the  14th 
day  of  Oqtober,  1,066,  and  the  death  of  Harold,  after  some  firaitlcss 
attempts  of  further  resistance,  put  William  duke  of  Normandy  in 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

OF    THE   GOVERNMENT,    LAWS,    AND    MANNERS  OF    THE 

ANGLO-SAXONS. 

1.  Tbe  gOYeniment,  laws,  and  maimers  of  the  An^lo-Saxons  have 
become  a  subject  of  hiquirj  to  modem  writers,  as  bemg  supposed  to 
have  had  Influence  in  the  formation  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  government  of  the  Saxons  waf  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  an- 
cient Germanic  nations,  and  the3r  naturally  retained,  in  their  nenr 
settlement  in  Britain,  a  policy  similar  to  tlieir  accustomed  usages. 
Their  subordination  was  chiefly  military,  the  king  having  no  more 
authority  than  what  belonged  to  the  general,  or  military  leader. 
There  was  no  strict  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne ;  for  though  the 
king  was  generally  chosen  from  the  family  of  the  last  {irince,  yet 
the  choice  usually  fell  on  the  person  of  the  best  capacity  for  govern- 
ment In  some  instances  the  destination  of  the  last  sovereign  regu^ 
lated  the  choice.  We  know  very  little  of  tlie  nature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government,  or  of  the  distinct  rights  of  the  sovereign  and 
people.    • 

2.  One  institution  common  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  was 
the  wittenagemot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men,  whose  consent  was 
requisite  for  enacting  laws,  and  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public  ad- 
ministration. The  bishops  and  abbots  formed  a  part  of  this  assem- 
bly; also  the  aldermen,  or  earls,  and  sovemors  of  counties.  The 
wites,  or  wise  men,  are  discriminated  from  the  prelates  and  nobility, 
and  have  by  some  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  representatives 
of  the  commons.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  election  or  representation 
in  those  periods,  and  we  must  thereiore  presume  that  they  were 
merely  landholders,  or  men  of  considerable  estate,  who.  from  their 
weight  and  consequence  in  the  country,  were  hold  entitled)  without 
any  election,  to  take  a  share  in  the  pubbc  deliberations. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  was  extremely  aristocratical ; 
the  regal  authority  being  very  limited,  the  rights  of  the  people  little 
known  or  regarded,  and  the  nobility  possessing  much  uncontrolled 
and  lawless  rule  over  their  dependents.  The  offices  of  government 
were  hereditary  in  their  funnies,  and  they  commanded  the  whole 
military  force  of  their  respective  provinces.  So  strict  was  the  c/ten- 
tela  between  these  nobles  and  their  vassals,  that  the  murder  of  a  vas- 
sal was  compensated  by  a  fine  paid  to  his  lord. 

4.  There  were  three  ranks  of  the  people,  the  nobles,  the  free,  and 
the  slaves.  The  nobles  were  either  the  Kine^s  thanes,  who  held 
their  lands  directly  from  the  sovereign,  or  less  manes,  who  ^eld  lands 
from  the  former.  One  law  of  Athelstan  declared,  that  a  merchant 
who  had  made  three  voyages  on  his  own  account  was  entitled  to  tbe 
dignity  of  thane ;  another  decreed  the  same  rank  to  a  ceorle,  or  hus- 
bandman, who  was  able  to  purchase  five  hides  of  land,  and  had  a 
chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  haU,  and  a  bell.  The  ceorles,  or  freemen  of  the 
lower  rank«  occupied  the  farms  of  the  thanes,  for  which  they  paid 
rent ;  and  they  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  theu*  lord.  The 
slaves  or  villains  were  either  employea  in  domestic  purposes,  or  in 
cultivating  the  lands.  A  master  was  fmed  for  the  murder  of  his  slave ; 
«nd  if  he  mutilated  him,  the  slave  recovered  his  freedom. 

6.  Under  this  aristocratical  government  there  were  some  traces  of 
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the  ancient  Germanic  democracy.  The  courts  of  the  decennary,  the 
hundred,  and. the  county,  were  a  considerable  restraint  on  the  pov«r- 
er  of  the  nobles.  In  the  county-courts  the  freeholders  met  twice 
a  year  to  determine  appeals  by  the  majority  of  suffrages.  The 
alderman  presided  in  those  courts,  but  had  no  vote :  he  receiTed  a 
third  of  the  fines,  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolying  to  the  king, 
which  was  a  great  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  Pecuniary  fines  were 
the  ordinary  atonement  for  every  species  of  crime,  and  tlie  modes 
of  proof  were  the  ordeal  by  hre  or  water,  or  by  compurgators. 
(Part  IL,  Sect  V-  6  7.) 

6.  As  to  the  miiifary  force,  the  expense  of  defending  the  state  laj 
equally  on  all  the  land,  every  nve  nides  or  ploughs  being  taxed  to 
furnish  a  soldier.  There  were  243,600  hides  m  England,  conse- 
quently the  ordinary  military  force  consisted  of  48,720  men. 

7.  The  king''s  revenue,  besides  the  iiaes  imposed  by  the  courts, 
consisted  partly  of  his  demesnes  or  property-lands,  which  were  ex- 
tensive, and  partly  in  imposts  on  borougns  and  sea-ports.  The  Dane- 
gelt  was  a  tax  imposed  by  the  states,  either  for  payment  of  tribute 
exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  defending  the  kingdom  s^ainst  them. 
By  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  the  lund  was  divided  equal^  among  all 
the  male  chikiren  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  Lands  held  by  the 
tenure  of  Borough-English,  on  the  aeatn  of  the  tenant,  w^nt  to  the 
youngest  son,  instead  of  the  eldest  Book-land  was  that  which  was 
held  by  charter,  and  folk-land  what  was  held  by  tenants  removable 
at  pleasure. 

8.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  behind  the  Normans  in  every  point  of 
civilization ;  and  the  conquest  was  therefore  to  them  a  real  advan- 
tage, as  it  led  to  material  improvement  in  arts,  science,  govenmient, 
and  laws. 

SECTION  XIV. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  TENTH,  ELEVENTH,  AND 

TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 


Carlovingian  period 
Normandy,  Dauphine,  nor  Provence.  On  the  death  of  Lewis  V. 
(Faineant),  the  crown  ought  to  have  devolved  on  his  uncle,  Charles 
of  BrabanL  as  the  last  male  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne ;  but  Hudi 
Capet,  lora  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Frencn  nobles,  was  elected  sovereign  by  the  voice  of  his  brother 
peers,  A.  D.  987.  The  kin^^dom,  torn  by  parties,  suffered  much 
domestic  misery  under  the  reign  of  Hugh,  and  that  of  his  successoi 
Robert ;  the  victim  of  papal  tyranny,  tor  daring  to  marry  a  distant 
cousin  without  the  dispensation  of  the  church. 

2.  The  prevailing  passion  of  the  times  was  pilgrimage  and  chiv- 
alrous enterprise.  In  this  career  of  adventure  the  Normans  most 
remarkably  distinguished  themselves.  In  983  they  relieved  the 
prince  of  Salerno,  by  expelling  the  Saracens  from  his  territory. 
They  did  a  similar  service  to  pope  Benedict  VllL^  and  the  duke  of 
Capua ;  wliile  another  band  of  their  countrymen  fought  first  against 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  against  the  popes^  always  selling  their  ser- 
vices to  those  who  best  rewarded  them.  ^^  illiam  Fierabras,  and  his 
brothers,  Humphrey,  Robert,  and  Richard,  kept  the  pope  a  prisoner 
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for  a  year  at  Benevento,  and  forced  the  court  of  Rome  to  yield  CajHia 
to  Richard,  and  Apulia  and  Calabria  to  Rc^rt,  with  the  investiture 
of  Sicily,  it  he  should  gain  the  country  from  the  Saracens.  In  1,101 
Rogero  the  Norman  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
popes  continued  to  be  the  lords  paramount 

3.  The  north  of  Europe  was  in  those  periods  extremely  barba- 
rous. Russia  received  the  christian  religion  in  the  eighth  century. 
Sweden,  after  its  conversioo  in  the  ninth  century,  relapsed  into  idola- 
trjr^  as  clid  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  Constantinopolitan  empire 
detendea  its  frontiers  with  difficulty  against  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
west,  and  against  the  Turks  and  Arabians  on  the  east  and  north. 

4.  In  Italy,  excepting  the  territory  of  the  popedom,  the  principali- 
ties of  the  inaependent  nobles,  and  the  states  of  Venice  and  (jrenoa,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Venice  and  Genoa  were  rising  gradually  to  great  opulence  from 
commerce.  Venice  was  for  some  ages  tributary  to  the  emperors  of 
Germany.  In  the  tenth  century  its  doge  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Dahnatia,  of  whk^h  the  republic  had  acquired  the  property  by 
conquest,  as  well  as  of  Istria,  Spalatro,  Ragusa,  and  Narenza. 

6.  Spain  was  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Moors ;  the  christians  retain- 
ing only  about  n  fourth  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  Asturia,  part  of  Castile 
and  Catalonia.  Navarre,  and  Arraeon.  Portugal  was  likewise  occu- 
pied by  the  Moors.  Their  capital  was  Cordova,  the  seat  of  luxury 
and  magnificence.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Moorish  dominions  were 
split  among  a  number  of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  constantly  at 
war  with  one  another.  Such,  unfortunately,  was  likewise  the  situa- 
tion of  the  christian  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
policy  for  the  christian  princes  to  form  alliances  with  the  Moors 
against  one  another.  Besides  these  the  country  abounded  with  inde- 
pendent lords,  who  made  war  their  profession,  and  performed  the 
office  of  champions  in  deciding  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  enlisted 
themselves  in  their  service  wim  all  their  vassals  and  attendants.  Of 
these,  termed  cavallero»  andantes^  or  knights-errant,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Rodrigo  the  cid,  who  undertook  for  his  sovereign, 
Alphonso  king  of  Old  Castile,  to  conquer  the  kiugdom  of  New  (Jas- 
tile,  and  achieved  it  with  success,  obtaining  the  government  of  Va- 
lencia as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

6.  The  contentions  between  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  made 
a  distinguished  figure  in  those  ages.  Henry  HI.  vindicated  the  im« 
perial  right  to  611  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  nominated  three  suc- 
cessive popes,  without  the  intervention  of  a  council  of  the  church. 
But  in  the  minority  of  bis  son  Henry  IV.,  this  right  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted, and  Alexander  II.  kept  his  seat,  though  the  emperor  named 
another  in  his  place.  It  was  the  lot  or  this  emperor  to  experience 
tiiie  utmost  extent  of  papal  insolence  and  tyranny.  Ailer  a  spirited 
contest  with  Gregory  VIL,  in  which  the  pope  was  twice  his  prisoner, 
and  the  emperor  as  often  excommunicated  and  deposed.  Henry  fell 
at  len^h  the  victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance.  UrbanJL,  a  succes- 
sor ot  Gregory,  prompted  the  two  sons  of  Henrv  to  rebel  against 
their  fiither;  and  his  misfortunes  were  terminated  by  imprisonment 
and  death  in  1,106.  The  same  contests  went  on  under  a  succession  of 
popes  and  emperors,  but  ended  commonly  In  favour  of  the  former. 
Frederick  L  (Barbarossa),  a  prince  of  hieh  spirit,  after  an  indignant 
denial  of  the  supremacy  of  Alexander  IlL,  and  a  reiusal  of  the  cus- 
tomary homage,  was  at  length  compelled  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  appease 
his  holiness  by  a  large  cession  of  territory.    Pope  Celestinus  lucked 
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off  the  imperial  crown  of  Henry  VI.,  while  doin^  hoxnace  on  his. 
knees,  but  mad^  amends  for  this  insolence  by  the  giA  of  l^pies  and 
Sicily,  from  which  Henry  had  expelled  the  Normans.  These  terri* 
tones  now  became  an  appanage  of  the  empire,  1,194.  The  suc- 
ceeding popes  rose  on  the  pretensions  of  their  predecessors,  till  at 
length  innocent  III.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  estab- 
lished the  power  of  the  popedom  on  a  settled  basis,  and  oiitained  a 
positive  acknowledgment  of  the  papal  supremacy,  or  the  right  prinr 
dpaliier  et  finalUer  {principally  andJiiwUy)  to  confer  the  imperial 
crown.  It  was  the  same  pope  Innocent  whom  we  shall  presently 
see  the  disposer  of  the  crown  of  EIngland  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant 
John. 


SECTION  XV.       • 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  ELEVENTH,  TWELFTH,  AND 
PART  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  the  submission 
of  all  England  to  William  the  conqueror.  The  character  of  this 
prince  was  spirited,  haughty,  and  tyrannical,  yet  not  without  a  por- 
tion of  the  generous  affections.  lie  disgusted  his  English  subjects 
by  the  strong  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  followers, 
preferring  them  to  iili  offices  of  trust  and  dignity.  A  conspiracy 
arose  from  these  discontents,  wlilch  Williiun  oefeated,  and  avenged 
with  signal  rigour  and  cruelty.     He  determined  henceforward  to 


own  children  he  owed  the  severest  of  his  troubles.  His  eldest  son 
Robert  rose  in  rebellion,  to  wrest  from  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Maine ;  and  his  foreign  subjects  took  part  witli  the  rebel.    William 


,  by , 

devastation  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  but  was  killed  in  the  en- 
terprise by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1.087.  He  bequeathed  England  to 
William  his  second  son ;  to  Robert  ne  lefl  Normandy ;  and  to  Henxy, 
his  younccst  son,  the  property  of  his  mother  Matilda. ' 

2.  William  the  conqueror  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law, 
dividing  the  whole  kingdom,  except  the  royal  demesnes,  into  baron- 
ies, and  bestowing  the  most  of  these,  under  the  tenure  of  military 
service,  on  his  Norman  followers.  By  the  forest  laws  he  reserved 
to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game  over  all  the 
kingdom;  a  restriction  resented  by  bis  subjects  above  every  other 
maflc  of  servitude.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  he  planned  and  accomplished  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdonu  with  a  distinct  specification  of  their  extent,  na- 
ture, value,  names  of  their  proprietors,  and  an  enumeration  of  every 
class  of  inhabitants  who  lived  on  them.  This  most  valuable  record, 
called  Dootnsday-ba^  is  preserved  in  the  English  exchequer,  and  is 
now  orinted. 

'3.  William  11.  (Rufus)  inherited  the  vices,  without  any  of  the 
yirtues,  of  his  lather.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by  no  event  of  im- 
IK>rtaDce)  and,  after  the  defeat  of  one  conspiracy  m  its  outset,  pre- 
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tents  nothing  but  a  dull  career  of  unresisted  despottsm.  After  a  reign 
of  thirteen  yeara  he  was  Icilled  when  hunting  bv  the  random  shot  of 
an  arrow,  1 ,  100.  The  crown  of  England  would  have  devolved  on  his 
elder  brother  Robert;  but  his  absence  on  a  crusade  in  Palestine  made 
way  for  the  unopposed  succession  of  his  younger  brother  Henry? 
who,  by  his  mamage  with  Matilda,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  unit* 
ed  the  last  renmant  of  the  Saxon  with  the  Norman  line.  With  most 
criminal  ambition,  he  now  invaded  hi<(  brother^s  dominions  of  Norman- 
dy; and  Robert,  on  his  return,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  detained 
for  life  a  prisoner  in  England.  The  crimes  of  iienry  were  expiated 
by  his  misfortunes.  His  only  son  was  drowned  in  Kis  passage  from 
Normandy.  His  daughter  Matilda,  married  first  to  the  emperor  Hen- 
ry v.,  and  afterwards  to  Geofirey  I^lantagenet  of  Anjou,  was  destined 
to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  popularity  of  his  nephew  Stephen,  son 
of  the  count  of  Blois,  defeated  these  intentions.  Henry  I.  died  in  Nor- 
mandy, after  a  reign  of  thirty-6ve  years,  A.  D.  1,135;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  destination  to  Matilda.  Stephen  seized  the  vacant  throne.  The 
pariy  of  Matilda,  headed  bv  her  natural  brother,  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, engaged,  defeated,  ancf  made  Stephen  prisoner.  Matilda  in  her 
turn  mounted  the  throne ;  but,  unpopular  from  the  tyranny  of  her 
disposition,  she  was  solemnly  deposed  by  the  prevniline  party  of  her 
rival ;  and  Stephen  was  once  more  restored.  He  found,  nowever,  in 
Henry  Plantasenet,  the  son  of  Matilda,  a  more  formidable  competitor. 
Of  a  noble  ana  intrepid  spirit,  he  resohred,  while  yet  a  boT^  to  reclaim 
his  hereditary  crown ;  and,  landing  in  England,  won  by  nis  prowess, 
and  the  favour  of  a  just  cause,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  to  his  in- 
terest. By  treaty  with  Stephen,  who  was  allowed  to  reign  for  life- 
he  secured  the  succession  at  his  death,  which  soon  after  ensued, 
1,164. 

4.  Henry  11.,  a  prince  in  every  sense  deserving  of  the  throne,  began 
his  reign  with  the  reformation  of  all  the  abuses  of  the  government  of 
his  predecessors ;  revoking  all  impolitic  jBcrants,  abolishmg  partial  im- 
munities, regulating  the  administration  ofjustice,  and  cstabushing  the 
freedom  of  the  towns  by  charters,  which  are  at  this  day  the  basis  of 
the  national  liberty.  Iiappy  in  the  afi'ections  of  his  people,  and  pow- 
erful in  the  vast  extent  of  additional  territory  which  he  enjoyed  on 
the  continent  in  right  of  his  father  and  of  hij>  wiie,  the  heiress  of  a 
great  portion  of  France,  his  reign  had  every  promise  of  prosperity 
and  happiness;  but  from  one  fatal  source  these  pleasing  prospects 
were  all  destroyed.  Thomas  Becket  was  raised  by  Henry  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  oihce  of  chancellor  of  Enghmd.  On  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  the  king,  desirous  ot*  his  aid  in  the  correction  6f 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  conferred  the  primacy  on  his  favourite ;  and  the 
arrogant  Becket  availed  himself  of  tnat  authority  to  abase  the  prerog- 
ative of  his  sovereign,  and  exalt  the  spiritual  power  above  the  crown. 
It  was  disputed,  whether  a  priest  could  be  tried  for  a  murder,  and  pun- 
ished by  the  civil  court  It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
council  of  Clarendon,  against  the  opinion  of  Becket  Pope  Alexander 
m.  annulled  the  decree  of  the  council;  and  Becket,  who  took  part 
with  the  pope,  was  deprived  by  Henry  of  all  his  dignities  and  estates. 
He  avenged  himself  by  the  excommunication  of  the  king's  ministers; 
and  Henry,  in  return,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
At  length  both  parties  found  it  their  interest  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing. Becket  was  restored  to  favour,  and  reinstated  in  his  primacy, 
when  the  increasing  insolence  of  his  demeanour  drew  from  the  kine 
some  hasty  expressions  of  indignation,  which  his  servants  interpreted 
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into  a  nentence  of  proaciiptioD.  and,  trurtiDg  that  the  deed  wmdd  be 
grateful  to  their  master,  munfered  the  prelate  while  in  the  act  of 
celebrating  yespers  at  the  altar.  For  this  shocking  action  Henrj 
expressed  the  regret  which  he  sincerely  felt,  and  the  pope  indalgent- 
It  granted  his  pardon,  on  the  assurance  of  nis  datifiu  obedience  to 
the  holy  church.  / 

5.  The  most  important  eyent  of  the  rei^  of  Henry  U.  was  the 
conquest  of  Ireland.  The  Irish,  an  early  civilized  people,  and  amon^ 
the  nrst  of  the  nations  of  the  west  who  embraced  the  christian  reli- 
l^on,  were,  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  their  own  domes- 
tic commotions,  replunged  into  barbansm  for  many  ages.  In  tlie 
twelfth  century  the  Kingdom  consisted  of  five  separate  sovereigntiei, 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  Meath,  and  Connaught;  but  these  were 
subdivided  among  an  infinite  number  of  petty  chiefe,  owine  a  very 
weak  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  Dermot  Macmor- 
rogh,  expelled  from  bis  kingdom  of  Leinster  mr  a  rape  on  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Meath,  sought  protection  firom  Henry,  and  engaged 
to  become  bis  feudatory,  if  he  should  recover  his  kingdom  by  the  aid 
of  the  £nglish.  Henry  empowered  his  subjects  to  mvade  Ireland, 
and,  while  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke  and  nts  followers  were  lay- 
ing waste  the  country,  landed  in  the  island  in  1,172,  and  received  the 
submission  of  many  of  the  independent  chie&.  Roderick  O^Connor, 
pnnce  of  Connaught,  whom  the  Irish  elected  nominal  sovereign  of 
all  the  provinces,  resisted  for  three  years  the  arms  of  Henry,  but 
finally  acknowledged  his  dominion  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  king 
at  Windsor.  The  terms  of  the  submission  were,  an  annual  tribute  w* 
every  tenth  hide  of  land,  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  government, 
and  an  obUcation  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England;  on  which 
conditions  we  Irish  should  retain  their  possessions,  and  Roderick  his 
kingdom ;  except  the  territory  of  the  Fale,  or  that  part  which  the 
Endish  barons  nad  subdued  before  the  arrival  of  Henry. 

6.  Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  appointed  sherifib  in  each, 
and  introduced  the  laws  of  England  into  the  territory  of  the  Pale. 
The  rest  of  the  kingdom  was  regulated  by  their  ancient  laws,  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.«  when,  at  the  request  of  the  nation,  the  English 
laws  were  extended  to  the  whole  kinjgdom.  In  the  first  Irish  psuiia- 
ment,  which  was  held  in  the  same  reipi,sir  John  Wogan  presided  as 
deputy  of  the  sovereign.  '  From  that  time  there  was  little  mtercourse 
between  the  two  kingdoms  for  some  centuries ;  nor  was  the  island 
considered  as  fully  suUued  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her  suc- 
cessor James  I. 

7.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  clouded  by  domes- 
tic misfortunes.  His  children,  Henry,  Richard,  Geoffiey,  and  John, 
instigated  by  their  unnatural  mother,  rose  in  rebellion^  and,  with  the 
aid  S  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  prenared  to  dethrone  their  father. 
While  opposing  them  with  spirit  on  the  continent,  hjs  kingdom  was 
invaded  oy  the  Scots  under  William  (the  Hon).  He  hastened  back  to 
Enffland,  defeated  the  ScotCLand  made  their  king  his  prisoner.  Two 
of  bis  sons,  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  expiated  their  offences  by  an  eariy 
death ;  but  Richard,  once  reconcOea,  was  again  seduced  from  his  al- 
legiance, and,  in  league  with  the  king  of  France,  plundered  his  fa- 
ther's continental  dominions.  The  spirit  of  Henry  was  unequal  to  his 
domestic  misfortunes,  and  he  died  or  a  broken  heart  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age.  1,189,  an  ornament  to  the  English  throne,  and  a  prince  sur- 
passing all  his  contemporaries  in  the  valuaUe  qualities  of  a  sovereign. 
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To  him  England  owed  her  first  permanent  improvement  in  arts,  in 
laws,  in  government,  and  in  civil  liberty. 

8.  Richard  I.  (coenr  de  lion)  immediately  on  bis  accession  embark- 
ed for  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  after  plunder- 
ing his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  monejr  to  defray  the  charges 
ofthe  enterprise.  Formine;  a  league  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
the  two  monarchs  joined  their  forces,  and  actine  for  some  time  in 
concert,  were  successful  in  the  taking  of  Acraor  rtolemais;  but  Phil- 
ip, jealous  of  his  rival's  glory,  soon  returned  to  France,  while  Richard 
had  the  honour  of  defeating  the  heroic  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Asca- 
lon,  with  prodigious  slaughter  of  his  enemies.  He  prepared  now  for 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  but,iindin2  his  army  wasted  with  limine  and 
fatigue,  he  was  compelled  to  end  Uie  war  by  a  truce  with  Saladin,  in 
which  he  obtained  a  free  passage  to  the  Holy  Land  for  every  chris* 
tian  pilgrim.  Wrecked  in  his  voyage  homeward,  and  travelling  in 
disguise  through  Germany,  Richard  was  seized,  and  detained  in  pris- 
on, by  command  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  The  king  of  France  un- 
generously opposed  his  release,  as  did  his  unnatural  brother  John, 
Irom  selfish  ambition ;  but  he  was  at  length  ransomed  b^  his  subjects 
for  the  sum  of  150,000  merks,  and^  afler  an  absence  of  mne  years,  re- 
turned to  his  dominions.  His  traitorous  brother  was  pardoned  after 
some  submission ;  and  Richard  employed  the  short  residue  of  his 
reign  in  a  spirited  revenge  against  his  nval  Philip.  A  truce,  howev- 
er, was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  Rome ;  and  Richard  was  soon 
after  killed,  while  storming  the  castle  of  one  of  his  rebellious  vassals 
in  the  Limosin.  He  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty- 
second  of  his  aee,  1,199. 

9.  John  (lack-land)  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  but  found  a  competitor  in  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  supported  by  Philip  of  France.  War  was  of  course  renew- 
ed with  that  country.  Arthur,  with  fatal  confidence,  throwing  hin>| 
self  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  was  removed  by  poison  or  the  sword : 
a  deed  which,  joined  to  the  known  tyranny  of  his  character,  rendered 
John  the  detestation  of  his  subjects.  He  was  stripped  by  Philip  of 
his  continental  jdominions,  and  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy  by  an  ava< 
ricious  attack  on  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Afler  an  mefiectual 
menace  of  vengeance.  Innocent  III.  pronounced  a  sentence  of  interdict 
against  the  kin£dom.  which  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
to  baptism,  and  the  nurial  of  the  dead.  He  next  excommunicated 
John,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance ;  and  he  finally 
deposed  him.  and  made  a  gift  of  the  kinedom  to  Philip.  John,  intimi- 
dated into  submission,  declared  himself  tne  pope's  vassal,  swore  alie- 

fiance  on  his  knees  to  the  papal  legate,  ana  agreed  to  hold  his  king- 
om  tributary  to  the  holy  see.  On  these  conditions,  which  ensured 
the  universalhatred  and  contempt  of  his  people,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  church.  It  was  natural  that  his  subjects,  thus  trampled  upon 
and  sold,  should  vindicate  their  rights.  The  barons  of  the  king- 
dom assembled,  and,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  a  union  of  meas- 
ures^ resolutely  demanded  from  the  king  a  ratification  of  a  charter  of 
privileges  granted  by  Henry  I.  John  appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  ui 
support  of  his  vassal,  prohibited  the  confederacy  of  the  biirons  as  re- 
belbous.  The  barons  were  only  the  more  resolute  in  their  purpose, 
and  the  sword  was  their  last  resource.  At  length  John  was  compellea 
to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  signed  at  Runymede.  on  the  19th 
day  of  June,  1,215,  that  solemn  charter,  which  is  the  foundation  and 
bulwark  of  £n|lish  liberty,  Magna  Charia  {ike  great  chaster). 
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10.  By  this  great  charter,  1,  the  freedom  of  election  to  benefices 
was  secured  to  the  clergy ;  2,  the  tines  to  the  overlord  on  the  suc- 
ces-^ion  of  vassuls  were  regulated ;  3,  no  aids  or  subsidies  were  allow- 
ed to  be  levied  from  the  subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council,  unless  in  a  few  special  cases ;  4,  the  crown  shall  not  seize 
the  lands  of  a  baron  for  a  debt,  while  he  has  personal  property 
sntlicient  to  discharge  it;  5,  all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  king  la 
his  vassals  shall  hit  communicated  bv  them  to  their  inferior  vassals; 
6,  one  weight  and  one  measure  shall  be  used  throughout  tlie  king- 
dom ;  7,  all  men  shall  pts^  from  and  return  to  the  realm  at  their 
pleasure;  8^  all  cities  and  boroughs  shall  preserve  their  ancient 
liberties ;  9,  the  estate  of  every  freeman  shall  be  regulated  by  his 
will,  and,  if  he  die  intestate,  by  the  law;  10,  the  king's  court  shall  lye 
stationary,  and  open  to  all ;  11,  every  freemsm  shall  oe  fined  only  in 
proportion  to  Win  otfence,  and  no  fine  shall  be  imposed  to  his  utter 
ruin ;  12,  no  peasant  shall,  by  a  fine,  be  deprived  of  his  instruments 
of  hu.sbiindry ;  115,  no  person  shall  be  tried  on  suspicion  alone,  but 
on  tlie  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses;  14,  no  person  shall  be  tried 
or  punished  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the 
land. 

1 1.  John  gnmted  at  the  same  time  the  Charta  de  Foresia  {the  dhor- 
ier  concerning  forests)^  which  abolished  the  royal  privilege  of  killing 
game  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  restored  to  the  lawful  proprietors 
Uieir  woods  and  forests,  which  they  were  now  allowed  to  enclose 
and  use  at  their  ple:isure.  As  compulsion  alone  had  eictorted  these 
concessions,  John  was  determined  to  disregard  them,  and  a  foreign 
force  wjis  brought  into  the  kingdom  to  reduce  the  barons  to  submis- 
sion. The  barons  applied  for  aid  to  France,  and  Philip  sent  his  son 
Lewis  to  England  with  an  army ;  and  such  was  the  people's  hatred 
of  their  sovereign,  that  they  snore  allegiance  to  this  foreigner.  At 
this  critical  period  John  died  at  Newanc,  in  1,216,  and  an  instant 
change  ensued.  His  son  Henrv  111.,  a  bov  of  nine  years  of  age,  was 
crowned  at  Bristol;  and  his  uncle,  the  earf  of  Pembroke,  was  appoint- 
ed protector  of  the  realm.  The  disaffected  barons  returned  to  their 
allegiance ;  the  people  hailed  their  sovereign ;  and  Lewis  with  his 
army,  after  an  ineffectual  struggle,  made  peace  with  the  protector, 
and  evacuated  the  kingdom. 


SECTION  XVI. 

STATE   OF   GERMANY  AND    ITALY    IN    THE   THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

I.  Frederick  11.,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  ^vas  elected  emperor  on  the 
resignation  of  Otho  IV.,  in  1,212.  At  this  period  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Lombardy.  were  all  appimages  of  the  emnire ;  and  the  contentions 
between  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  divided  the  states  of  Italy 
into  factions,  known  by  the  name  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines;  the 
former  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  latter  that  of  the 
emperor.  The  opposition  of  Frederick  to  four  successive  popes 
was  avenged  by  excommunication  and  deposition ;  yet  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  his  throne,  and  vindicated  his  authority  with  great  spirit. 
Frequent  attempts  were  m<Kle  against  his  life,  by  assassination  and 
poison,  which  he  openly  attributed  to  papal  resentment.  On  his 
death,  in  1 ,250,  the  splendour  of  the  empire  was  for  many  years  oh- 
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fibred.  It  was  a  prey  to  iocessaat  Actions  and  civil  war,  the  fniit  of 
contested  claims  of  soyereignty.  Yet  the  popes  eained  notbins  l^ 
its  disorders,  for  the  troubles  of  Italy  were  eqnalw  hostile  to  Uieir 
ambition.  We  have  seen  the  turbulent  state  of  England.  France 
was  equally  weak  and  anarchical;  and  Spsun  was  ravaged  by  the 
contests  of  the  Moors  and  christians.  Yet,  distracted  as  appears  the 
situation  of  Europe,  one  great  project  gave  a  species  of  union  to  this 
discordant  mass,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 


SECTION  xvn. 

THE  CRUSADES,  OR  HOLY  WARS. 

1.  The  Turks  or  Turcomans^  a  race  of  Tartars  from  the  regions 
of  MouDt  Taurus  and  lmao<^  invaded  the  dominions  of  Moscovy 
in  tiie  eleventh  century,  and  came  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian.  The  caliphs  employed  Turkish  mercenaries,  and  thcj 
acquired  the  reputation  of  able  soldiers  in  the  wars  that  took  place 
on  occasion  of  the  contested  caliphate.  The  caliphs  of  Baj^dat,  the 
AbassidsB,  were  deprived  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa,  by  their  rival 
culiplis  of  the  race  of  Omar ;  and  the  1  urks  stripped  of  their  do- 
minions both  the  Abassidae  and  Ommiades.  Bagdat  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  empire  of  the  caliphs  overthrown  iu  1,055 ;  and  these 
princes,  from  temporal  monarchs,  became  now  the  supreme  pontiff 
of  the  Mahometan  faith,  as  the  popes  of  the  christian.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  crusade,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Arabia  was 
governed  by  a  Turkish  sultan,  as  were  Persia  and  tiie  greater  por- 
tion of  Lesser  Asia. — The  eastern  empire  was  thus  abridged  of  its 
Asiatic  territory,  and  had  lost  a  great  part  of  its  dominions  in  Europe. 
It  retained,  however,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Illyria ;  and 
Constantinople  itself  was  populous,  opulent,  and  luxurious.  Palestine 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks ;  and  its  capital  Jeni.salem,  fallen 
from  its  ancient  consequence  and  splendour,  was  yet  held  in  re- 
spect by  its  conquerors  as  a  holy  city,  and  constantly  attracted  the  re- 
sort of  Mahometans  to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  as  of  christian  pilgrims 
to  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour. 

2.  Peter  the  hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  on  his  return  from  this 
pi^rimage,  complained  in  loud  terms  of  tne  grievances  which  the 
christians  suffered  from  the  Turks;  and  Url^  II.  pitched  on  this 
enthusiast  as  a  fit  person  to  commence  the  execution  of  a  grand  de* 
sign  which  the  popes  had  long  entertained,  of  arming  all  Christen- 
dom, and  exterminating  the  infidels  from  the  Holy  Lana.  The  project 
was  opened  in  two  general  councils  held  at  Placentia  and  Clermont. 
The  French  possessed  more  ardour  than  the  Italians;  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  ambitious  and  disorderly  nobles,  with  all  their 
deperideats,  eager  for  enterprise  and  plunder,  and  assured  of  eternal 
salvation,  immediately  took  the  cross.  Peter  the  hermit  led  80,000 
under  his  banners,  and  they  began  their  march  towards  the  east  in 
t.095.  Their  progress  was  marked  by  rapine  and  hostility  in  every 
cnristian  country  through  which  they  passed ;  and  the  army  of  the 
hermit,  on  its  arrival  at  Constantinople,  was  wasted  do^vn  to  20,000. 
The  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,.  to  whom  the  crusaders  behaved 
with  the  most  provoking  insolence  and  folly,  conducted  himself  with 
admirable  moderation  and  good  sense.  He  hastened  to  get  rid  o^ 
thh  disorderly  multitude,  by  furnishing  them  with  every  aid  which 
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they  re<|uired^  and  cheerfully  lent^ils  shlpe  to  trandport  them  across 
the  Bosphorus.  The  sultan  Solymao  met  them  in  the  plain  of 
Nicea,  and  destroyed  the  army  of  the  hermit  A  new  host  in  the 
mean  time  arrived  at  Constantinople,  led  by  more  illustrious  com- 
manders ;  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  duke  of  Brabant,  Ravmond  count 
of  Thoulouse,  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of  William  king  of  Eng- 
land, Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily, 
and  other  princes  of  high  reputation.  To  thede,  who  amounted  to 
■ome  hundred  thousand^  Alexius  manifested  the  same  prudent  con- 
duct, to  accelerate  their  departure.  The  Turks,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  were  twice  defeated;  and  the  crusaders,  pursuing  their  suc- 
cesses, penetrated  at  length  to  Jerusalem,  which  after  a  siege  of  sax 
weeks,  they  took  by  storm,  and  with  savage  fury  massacred  the 
whole  of  its  Mahometan  and  Jewish  inhabitants,  A.  D.  1,099.  Godfrey 
was  hailed  king  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  obliged  soon  afler  to  cede  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope'^s  legate.  The  crusaders  divided  Syria  and 
Palestine«and  formed  four  separate  states,  which  weakened  their 
power.  The  Turks  began  to  recover  strength ;  and  the  cluristians 
of  Asia  soon  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  aid  from  Europe. 

3.  The  second  crusade  set  out  from  the  west  in  1J46,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  French,  Germans,  and  Italians,  led  by  Hugh, 
brother  of  Philip  I.  of  France.  These  met  with  the  same  €te 
which  attended  the  army  of  Peter  the  hermit  The  garrison  of 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time  so  weak^  that  it  became  necessary  to 
embody  and  arm  the  monks  for  its  defence ;  and  hence  arose  the 
military  orders  of  the  knights  templars  and  hospitallers,  and  soon 
after  the  Teutonic,  from  the  German  pilgrims.  Meantime  po]^ 
Eugenius  ill.  employed  St  Bernard  to  preach  a  new  crusade  m 
France,  which  was  headed  by  its  sovereign  Lewis  VII.,  (the  young), 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Conrad  ID.,  emperor  of  Germany,  mus- 
tered jointly  300,000  men.  The  Germans  were  extirpated  by  the 
sultan  of  Iconium ;  the  French  were  totally  defeated  near  Laomcea ; 
and  the  two  monarchs,  after  much  disaster,  returned  with  shame  to 
their  dominions. 

4.  The  illustrious  Saladin,  nephew  of  the  sultan  of  Egjpt,  formed 
the  design  of  recovering  Palestme  from  the  christians ;  and  besieging 
Jerusalem,  he  took  the  city,  and  made  prisoner  its  sovereign,  Guy 
of  Lusignan.  Pope  Clement  III.,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the 
infidels,  began  to  stir  up  a  new  crusade  from  France,  England,  and 
Germany,*  and  the  armies  of  each  country  were  headed  by  their 
respective  sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Richard  I.,  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  In  this  third  crusade  the  emperor  Frederick  died  in 
Asia,  and  his  army,  by  repeated  defeats,  mouldered  to  nothing. 
The  English  and  I  rench  were  more  successful :  they  besieged  ami 
took  Ptolcraais;  but  Richard  and  Philip  quarrelled  from  jealousy  of 
each  other^s  glory,  and  the  French  monarch  returned  in  disgust  to 
his  country.  Ricnard  nobly  sustained  the  contest  with  Saladin, 
whom  he  defeated  near  Ascalon ;  but  his  army  was  reduced  by  fam- 
ine and  fatigue.  He  concluded  a  treaty,  at  least  not  dishonourable, 
with  his  enemy,  and  was  forced  at  length  to  escape  from  Palestine 
with  a  sinjgle  ship.  (See  Sect  XV.,  §  8.)  Saladin,  revered  even  by 
the  christians,  died  m  1,195. 

6.  A  fourth  crusade  was  Btted  out  in  1,202,  under  Baldwin  count 
of  Flanders,  of  which  the  object  was  not  the  extirpation  of  the  in^ 
dels,  but  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  east  Constantinople, 
embroiled  by  civil  war  apd  revolutioa  from  disputed  claims  to  the 
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8overei|Dt7,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  crusaders ;  and  Baldwin, 
their  chief;  was  electee  emperor,  to  be  within  a  few  months  dethron- 
ed and  murdered.  The  imjperial  dominions  were  shared  among  the 
'principal  leaders ;  and  the  Venetians,  who  had  lent  their  ships  for  the 
expedition^  eot  the  isle  of  Candia  (anciently  Crete)  for  their  reward. 
Alexius,  of  the  imperial  family  of  tne  Commeni,  founded  a  new  sove- 
reignt|^  in  Asia,  wnich  he  termed  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  fifth  crusade  was  to  lay  waste  E^ypt,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  on  Palestine,  by  its  sultan  ^phadin.  Partial  success  and  ulti- 
mate ruin  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  as  of  all  the  preceding. 

6.  At  this  period,  1,227,  a  freat  revolution  took  place  in  Asia. 
Geugiskan  with  his  Tartars  broke  down  from  the  nortn  upon  Persia 
and  Syria,  and  massacred  indiscriminately  Turks,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, who  opposed  them.  The  christian  knights,  templars,  hospital- 
lers, and  Teutonic,  made  a  desperate  but  inenectual  resistance ;  and 
Palestine  must  have  been  abandoned  to  these  invaders,  if  its  fate  had 
not  been  for  a  while  retarded  by  the  last  crusade  under  Lewis  IX.  of 
France.  This  prince,  summoned  by  Heaven,  as  he  believed,  af\er 
four  years'  preparation,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  his  queen, 
his  three  brothers,  and  all  the  knights  of  France.  His  army  began 
their  enterprise  by  an  attack  on  ^ypt,  where,  after  some  consider- 
able successes,  they  were  at  length  utterly  defeated;  and  the 
French  monarch,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  purchased  his  liberty  at  an  immense  ransom,  and,  return- 
ing to  France,  reigned  prosperously  and  wisely  for  thirteen  years. 
But  the  same  phrensy  a^ain  assailins  him.  he  embarked  on  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors  in  Afnca,  where  he  and  his  army  were  destroyed 
by  a  pestilence,  1,270.  It  is  computed  that,  in  the  whole  of  the 
crusades  to  Palestine,  two  millions  of  Europeans  were  buried  in  the 
east.  '  »     ..',•''"  .■ 

7.  Effects  of  ike  crusades.  One  consequence  of  the  holy  wars,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  European  manners ;  tut 
the  times  immediately  succeedmg  the  crusades  exhibit  no  such  actual 
improvement  Two  centuries  of  barbarism  and  darkness  elapsed 
between  the  termination  of  those  enterprises  and  the  fall  or  the 
Greek  empire  in  1,453,  the  sera  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the 
commencement  of  civilization.  A  certain  consequence  of  the  cru- 
sades was  the  change  of  territorial  property  in  all  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  sale  of  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  and  their  division  among 
a  number  of  smaller  proprietors.  Hence  the  feudal  aristocracy  was 
weakened,  and  the  tower  classes  began  to  acquire  weighty  and  a 
spirit  of  independence.  The  towns  hitherto  bound  by  a  sort  of  vassal- 
age to  the  nobles,  began  to  purchase  their  immunity,  acquired  the 
right  of  electing  tneir  own  magistrates,  and  were  governed  by  their 
own  municipal  laws.  The  church  in  some  respects  gained,  and  in 
others  lost  by  those  enterprises.  The  popes  gained  a  more  extend- 
ed jurisdiction ;  but  the  fatal  issue  of  those  expeditions  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  the  selfish  and  interested  motives  which  had 
prompted  them,  and  weakened  the  sway  of  superstition.  Many  of  the 
religious  orders  acquired  an  increase  of  wealth ;  but  this  was  bal- 
anced by  the  taxes  Imposed  on  the  clergy.  The  coin  was  altered 
and  debased  in  most  ot  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  from  the  scarcity 
of  specie.  The  Jews  were  supposed  to  havD  hoarded  and  concealed 
it,  and  hence  they  became  the  victims  of  general  .persecution.  The 
most  substantial  gainers  by  the  crusades  were  the  Italian  states  of 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  from  the  increased  trade  to  the  Levant 
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for  the  suppjiy  of  thoee  immense  armies.  Venice,  as  we  haye  seen, 
took  an  active  concern,  and  obtained  her  share  of  the  conquered 
territory. 

The  age  of  the  crusades  brought  cliiyah7  to  its  perfection  and  gave 
rise  to  romantic  fiction. 

See  Kett^s  Elements  of  General  Knowledge,  vol.  I. 


SECTION  xvin. 

OF  CHIVALRY  AND  ROMANCE. 

1.  CinvALRY  arose  naturally  from  the  condition  of  society  in  those 
ages  in  which  it  prevailed.  Among  the  Germanic  nations  the  profes* 
sion  of  arms  was  esteemed  the  sole  employment  that  deserved  the 
name  of  manly  or  honourable.  The  initiation  of  the  youth  to  tiiispro- 
tession  was  jittendod  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies. I'he  chief  of  the  tribe  bestowed  the  sword  and  armour  on 
hip  vas.sal,  as  a  symbol  of  their  devotion  to  his  service,  fn  the  prog- 
ress of  the  feudal  system  these  vassals,  in  imitation  of  their  chief^  as- 
siimtHl  the  power  of  conferring  arms  on  their  sub-vassals,  with  a 
similar  form  of  m3rsterious  and  pompous  ceremonial.  The  candidate 
for  knighthood  underwent  his  preparatory  fasts  and  vieils,  and  re- 
ceived on  his  knees  the  accoUade  and  benediction  of  his  chief.  Ann^ 
ed  and  caparisoned,  he  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventure,  which, 
whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  ever  esteemed  honourable  In 
proportion  as  it  was  perilous. 

2.  The  esteem  of  the  female  sex  is  characteristic  of  the  Gothic 
manners.  In  those  ages  of  barbarism  the  castles  of  the  greater  bar- 
ons were  the  courts  of  sovereigns  in  miniature.  The  society  of  the 
ladies,  who  found  only  in  such  fortresses  a  security  from  outrage,  poW 
ished  the  manners ;  and  to  protect  the  chastity  and  honour  of  the  lair, 
was  the  best  employ  and  the  highest  merit  ofan  accomplished  knight 
Romantic  exploit  therefore  had  always  a  tincture  of  gallantry. 

It  hath  been  through  all  ages  ever  seen, 

That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  cliivalry 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  been, 

And  that  for  reasons  special  privity : 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely  ; 

For  he,  me  seems,  most  fit  the  fair  to  serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany  ; 

And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve 
That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  swerve. 

Sp ENSURES  Fairt  QVE]^2r. 

3.  To  the  passion  for  adventure  and  romantic  love  was  added  a 
high  regard  for  morality  and  religion ;  but  as  the  latter  were  ev^r 
subordmate  to  the  former,  we  mav  presume  more  in  favour  of  the 
refinoment  than  of  the  purity  of  tne  knights.  It  was  the  pride  of  a 
knight  to  redress  wrongs  and  injuries ;  but  in  that  honourable  employ- 
ment he  made  small  account  of  those  which  he  committed.  It  was 
easy  to  expiate  the  greatest  offences  by  a'  penance  or  a  pilgrimage, 
which  furnished  only  a  new  opportunity  for  adventurous  exploit. 

4.  Chivalry,  whether  it  began  with  the  Moors  or  Normans,  attain- 
ed its  perfection  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  which  presented  a  no- 
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ble  object  of  adventure,  and  a  boundless  field  for  milltarr  glory. 
Few  indeed  returned  from  those  desperate  giterprises ;  but  tnose  had 
a  high  reward  in  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The  bards  and 
romancers  sung  their  praises,  and  recorded  their  exploits,  with  a 
thousand  circumstances  of  fabulous  embellishment 

3.  The  earliest  of  the  old  romances  (so  termed  from  the  Romance 
language,  a  mixture  of  the  Frank  and  Latin,  in  which  they  were 
written)  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  tweuLh  century,  the  period 
of  the  second  crusade.  But  those  more  ancient  compositions  did  not 
record  contemj>orary  events,  whose  known  truth  would  have  preclud- 
ed all  lil>erty  of'fietion  or  exaggeration.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
the  author  who  assumed  the  "name  of  archbishop  Turpin,  had  free 
scope  to  their  fancy,  by  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  tlie 
knights  of  tiie  round  table,  and  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  peers.  From  tlie  fruitful  stock  of  tliose  first  romances  sprung 
a  numerous  offspring  equally  wild  and  extravagant. 

6.  Fhilosophors  have  analyiied  the  pleasure  arising  from  works  of 
fiction,  and  have  endeavoured,  by  vanou!«  hypotheses,  to  account  for 
the  Interest  which  we  lake  in  the  descriptiDU  of  an  event  or  scene 
which  is  known  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  fact  may  be  simply 
explained  as  follows.  <Every  narration  is  in  some  degree  attended 
with  a  dramatic  deception.  We  enter  for  the  time  into  the  situation 
of  the  persons  concerned;  and,  adopting  their  passions  and  feeUngs, 
we  lose  all  sease  of  the  absurdity  of  their  cause,  while  we  see  the 
agents  themselves  hold  it  for  reasonable  and  adequate.  The  most  in- 
credulous sceptic  may  sympathize  strongly  with  the  feelings  of  Ham- 
kt  at  the  sight  of  his  iatners  spectre. 

7.  Thus  powerfully  affected  as  we  are  by  sympathy,  even  against 
the  conviction  of  our  reason,  how  much  greater  must  nave  been  the 

'  effdct  of  such  works  of  the  imagination  in  those  days,  when  popular 
Buperstition  gave  full  credit  to  the  reaUty,  or  at  least  the  possibility, 
ofail  that  they  described !  And  hence  we  must  .censure,  as  both  un- 
necessary ana  improt^dble,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hurd,  which  accounts 
for  all  the  wildness  of  the  old  romances,  on  tiie  supposition  that  their 
fictions  were  entirely  aile£oricai ;  whicn  explains  the  giants  and  sav- 
ages into  the  oppressive  feudal  lords  and  their  barbarous  dependents; 
as  ML  Mallet  construes  the  serpents  and  dragons  which  guarded  the 
enchanted  castles,  into  their  winding  walls,  fo«><^es,  and  battlements. 
It  were  sufficient  to  say,  that  many  of  those  old  romances  are  inex- 
plicable by  allegory..  They  were  received  by  the  popular  belief  as 
truths ;  and  even  their  contrivers  believed  iu  the  possibility  of  the 
scienes  and  actions  which  they  described.  In  latter  ages,  and  in  the 
wane  of  superstition,  yet  while  it  still  retained  a  powerful  iniiuence, 
the  poets  adopted  allegory  as  a  vehicle  of  moral  instruction :  and  to 
this  period  belong  Uiose  political  romances  which  bear  an  allegorical 
explanation ;  as  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser,  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  Gierusaletnme  Lwerata  of  Tasso. 

8.  hi  more  modem  times  the  taste  for  romantic  composition  declin- 
ed with  popular  credulity ;  and  the  fastidiousness  of  philosophy  affect- 
ed to  treat  all  supernatural  fiction  with  contempt.  But  it  was  at 
length  perceived  that  this  refinement  had  cut  off  a  source  of  very 
hi^h  mental  enjoyment.  The  public  taste  now  took  a  new  turn ;  and 
tbis  moral  revolution  is  at  present  tending  to  its  extreme.  We  are 
gone  back  to  the  nursery  to  listen  to  tales  of  hobgoblins ;  a  changtt 
which  we  may  safely  prognosticate  can  be  of  no  duration. 
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•  SECTION  XIX. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

1.  CoNSTAinTNOPLE,  taken  in  1^2  by  the  crusaders,  was  possessed 
only  for  a  short  time  by  its  conquerors.  It  was  governed  by  French 
emperors  for  the  space  of  sixty  years,  and  was  retaken  by  the 
Greeks  in  1,261,  under  Michael  Palaeologus,  who,  by  imprisoning  and 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  his  pupil  Theodore  Lascaris,  secured  to  hini* 
self  the  sovereignty. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Germany  was 
governed  by  Frederick  II.,  who  paid  homage  to  the  pope  (or  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  was  -possessed  by  his  son  Cod- 
rad,  and  afterwards  bv  his  brother  Manfred,  who  usurped  the  crown 
in  violation  of  the  ri^ht  of  his  nephew  Conradin.  Pope  Clement  IV., 
jealous  of  the  dominion  of  the  imperial  family,  save  the  investiture 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  of 
France,  who  defeated  and  put  to  death  his  competitors.  The  Sicil* 
ians  revenged  this  act  of  usurpation  and  cruelty  by  the  murder,  in 
one  night,  of  every  Frenchman  in  the  island.  This  shocking  massa- 
cre, teniled  the  SiciHaii  vespers^  happened  on  f^ter  Sunday,  1,282. 
It  was  followed  by  every  evil  that  comes  in  the  train  of  civil  war  and 
revolution. 

3.  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  signalized 
by  a  new  species  oi  crusade.  The  Albigenses,  inhabitants  of  Alby 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  were  bold  enough  to  dispute  many  of  the  tenets 
of  the  catholic  church,  judging  them  contrary  tp  the  doctrines  of 
scriptuie.  Innocent  Hi.  established  a  holy  commission  at  Thoulouse, 
with  power  to  try  and  punish  those  heretics.  The  count  of  Thou- 
louse  opposed  this  persecution,  and  was,  for  the  punishment  of  hh 
offence,  compelled  by  the  pope  to  assist  in  a  crusade  against  his  own 
vassals.  Simon  de  Monfort  was  the  leader  of  this  pious  enterprise, 
which  was  marked  by  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  The  benefits  of 
the  holy  commission  were  judged  by  the  popes  to  be  so  great,  that  it 
became  from  that  time  a  permanent  es&blishment,  known  oy  the 
name  of  tli£  inquisition* 

4.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  may  be  dated  from  1,274, 
when  Rodolphus  of  Hapsbourg,  a  Swiss  baron,  was  elected  emperor 
of  Germany.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  jealousies  of  the  elec- 
toral princes,  who  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  any  one  of  them- 
selves. The  king  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  Rodolphtis  had  been  stew- 
ard of  the  household,  could  ill  brook  the  supremacy  of  his  former  de- 
pendent ;  and  refusing  him  the  customary  homage  for  his  Germanic 
possessions,  Rodolphus  stripped  him  of  Austria,  which  has  ever  since 
remained  in  the  family  of  its  conqueror. 

5.  The  Italian  states  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  were  at  this  time 
flourishing  and  opulent,  while  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  (if 
we  except  England  under  Edward  I.,)  were  exnausted,  feeble,  and 
disorderly.  A  dawning  of  civil  liberty  began  to  appear  in  France 
under  Philip  IV.  {le  SeA,  who  sunmioned  the  third  estate  to  tlie 
national  assemblies,  whicn  had  hitherto  consisted  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  1,303.  Philip  established  perpetual  courts  of  judicature  in 
France,  under  the  name  of  parliaments.    Over  these  the  parliament 
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of  Paris  possessed  a  jurisdiction  by  appeal ;  bat  it  was  not  till  later 
tiDies  that  it  assumed  any  authority  in  matters  of  State. 

6.  The  parliament  of  Eneland  faiad  before  this,  era  begun  to  assume 
its  present  constitution.  The  commons,  or  tbe  representatives  of 
counties  and  boroughs,  were  first  called  to  pailiament  by  Henry 
lU.  Before  that  time  this  assembly  consisted  only  of  the  greater 
barons  and  clergy.  But  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  constitution 
of  England  we  snail  aflerwards  treat  more  paticularly  in  a  separate 
section. 

7.  The  spirit  of  the  popedom,  zealous  in  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  its  prerogatives,  continued  much  the  same  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
Philip  the  fair  had  subjected  his  clergy  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  taxes,  and  prohibited  all  contributions  to  be  levied  by  the  pope 
m  his  dominions.  Tlus  double  ofifence  was  highly  resented  by  Boni- 
face Vlil.,  who  expressed  his  indignation  by  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  interdict,  and  a  solemn  ti;^msference  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  to  the  emperor  Albert  Philip,  in  revenge,  sent  his  gen- 
eral Nogaret  to  Rome,  who  threw  the  pope  into  prison.  The 
French,  however,  were  overpowered  by  the  papal  troops ;  and  the 
death  of  Boniface  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 

8.  It  is  less  easy  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Philip  the  lair  to  the 
kniehts  templars  than  nis  l)ehaviour  to  pope  Boniface.  The  whole 
of  this  order  had  incurred  his  resentment,  from  suspicion  of  harbour- 
ing treasonable  designs.  He  had  influence  with  Clement  V.  to  pro- 
cure a  papal  bull  warranting  their  extirpation  from  all  the  christian 
kingdoms:  and  this  infamous  proscription  was  carried  into  effect 
over  all  Europe.  Those  unfortunate  men  were  solemnly  tried,  not 
for  their  real  offence,  but  for  protended  impieties  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, and  committed  to  the  flames  1,309 — 1,312. 


SECTION  XX. 

m 

RiiVOLUTION  OF  SWITZERLAND, 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  distinguished  by 
the  revolution  of  Switzerland,  and  the  rise  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 
The  emperor  Rodolphus  of  Hapsbourg  was  hereditary  sovereign 
of  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  governed  his  states  with  muck 
equity  and  moderation.  His  successor  Albert,  a  tyrannical  prince, 
formed  the  design  of  annexing  the  whole  of  the  provinces  to  his 
dominion,  and  of  erecting  them  into  a  principality  for  one  of  his 
sons.  Tne  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Ury,  and  Underwald,  which  had 
always  resisted  the  authority  of  Austria,  combined  to  assert  their 
freedom ;  and  a  small  army  of  400  or  500  men  defeated  an  immense 
host  of  tbe  Austrians  in  the  pass  of  Morgate,  1,315.  The  rest  of  the 
cantons  bgr  degrees  joined  the  association.  With  invincible  persever- 
ance the  united  cantons  won  and  secured  their  dear-bought  liberty, 
after  sixty  pitched  battles  with  their  enemies. 

2.  Constiiudon  of  STmUerhruL  The  thirteen  cantons  were  united 
by  a  solemn  trea^^  which  stipulated  the  proportional  succours  to  be 
furnished  by  each  m  the  case  of  foreign  hostility,  and  the  measures 
to  be  followed  for  securing  the  union  of  the  states,  and  accommodat- 
inc  domestic  differences.  With  respect  to  its  internal  government 
ami  economy,  each  canton  was  independent  Of  some  the  constitution 
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was  xnonarchical,  and  of  others  republican.  .  All  matters  touching 
the  general  league  were  transacted  either  by  letters  sent  to  Zurich^ 
and  thence  of&cially  circulated  to  all  the  cantons,  or  by  conferences. 
The  general  diet,  where  two  deputies  attended  from  each  canton,  was 
held  once  a  year,  the  first  deputy  of  Zurich  presiding.  The  catholic 
and  protestant  cantons  likewise  held  their  separate  diets  on  occasional 
emergeiKies. 

3.  The  Swiss,  when  at  peace,  employed  their  troops  for  hire  In 
foreign  service,  judging  it  a  wise  policy  to  keep  alive  the  military 
spirit  of  the  nation ;  and  the  armies  thus  employed  have  been  equally 
custinguished  for  tlieir  courage  and  fidelity.  The  industry  and 
economy  of  the  Swiss  are  proverbial ;  and  their  country  supports  an 
abundant  population,  irom  the  zealous  promotion  of  agriciiltui*e  and 
manufactures. 


SECTION  XXI. 

STATE  OF  F.UROPE  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOURTEENTH,  AND 
PART  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  rival. claims  of  superiority  between  the  popes  and  em- 
perors still  continued.  Henry  VII.,  the  successor  of  Albert,  vindicat- 
ed his  right  by  the  sword,  triumjMiantly  fought  his  way  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  solemnly  crowned,  and  imposed  a  tribute  on  aU  the 
states  of  Italy.  His  sudden  death  was  suspected  to  be  the  consequence 
of  papal  resentment.  In  his  time  the  seat  of  the  popedom  was  trans- 
ferred by  Clement  V.  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  1,309,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1,377.  The  factions  of  Italy  were  the  cause  of  this  re- 
moval. Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  successor  of  Henry,  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated by  John  XaIL,  revenged  himseli  by  deposing  the 
pope.  This  pontiff,  who  had  originally  been  a  cobbler,  surpassed 
most  of  4iis  predecessors  in  pride  and  tyranny.  He  kept  nis  seat  on 
the  papal  cnair,  and  lell  at  nis  death  an  immense  treasure  accumu- 
lated by  the  sale  of  benefices ;  while  his  rival  the  emperor  died  in 
indigence. 

2.  His  successor  in 'the  empire,  Charles  IV.,  published,  in  1.355, 
the  imperial  constitution,  termed  the  golden  bull^  tne  fundamental  law 
of  the  Gernmnic  body,  which  reduced  the  number  of  electors  to 
seven,  and  settled  on  tnem  all  the  hereditary  offices  of  state.  The 
electors  exemplified  their  new  rights  by  deposing  his  son  Vi^enceslaos 
for  incapacity.  1,400.  Three  separate  factions  of  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals  having  elected  three  separate  popes,  the  emperor 
Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  church  to  oe  a  nt  opportunity 
for  his  interference  to  reconcile  all  differences,  and  establish  his  own 
fiupremacy.  He  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constance  in  1,414, 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  degrading  all  the  three  pontifis,  apd  naming 
a  fourth,  Martin  Colonna.  This  division  of  the  paaacy  is  termed 
the  great  sckisin  of  Vie  west. 

3.  The  spiritual  business  of  the  council  of  Constance  was  no  less 
important  than  its  temporal.  John  Huss.  a  disciple  of  Wickliff^  was 
tried  for  heresy-,  in  denying  the  hierarcny.  and  satirizing  the  im- 
moralities of  the  popes  and  bishops.  He  aid  not  deny  the  charge, 
and,  refusing  to  confess  his  errors,  was  burnt  alive.  A  similar  fate 
was  the  portion  of  his  friend  and  disciple,  Jerom  of  Prague,  who 
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displayed  at  his  execution  the  eloquence  of  an  apostle,  and  the  con- 
fitaticT  of  a  martyr,  1,416.  Sieismund  felt  the  consequence  of  these 
horrible  proceecunp ;  for  the  ooheniiuns  opposed  his  succession  to 
their  vacant  crown,  and  it  cost  him  a  war  of  sixteen  years  to  attain  it 
4.  Whatever  was  the  imperial  power  at  this  time,  it  derived  but 
small  consequence  from  its  actual  revenues,  '^llie  wealth  of  the 
Germanic  states  was  exclusively  possessed  by  tlioir  separate  sove- 
reigns, and  the  emperor  hud  liltie  more  than  what  he  drew  from 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  an  empty 
title.  The  interest  of  the  emperor  in  that  country  furnished  only  a 
source  of  faction  to  its  princes,  and  embroiled  the  stat<;$  in  perpetual 
quarrels.  A  series  of  coaspiracies  and  civil  tumults  i'ovm  the  annals 
of  the  principal  cities  for  above  2(M)  years.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
ruined  by  the  weak  and  disorderly  government  of  tiie  two  Joannas. 
A  passion  which  the  younger  of  these  conceived  for  a  soldier  of  the 
name  of  Sforza  raised  him  to  the  sovereignty  of  Milan ;  and  her 
adoption,  first  of  Alphonzo  of  Arragon,  and  afterwards  of  Lewis  of 
Anjou,  laiJ  the  foundation  of  tliose  c<;ntests  between  Spain  and 
France  for  the  sovereij;nty  of  tlie  two  Sicilies,  which  afterwards 
agitated  all  Europe.  -.  «»  • 

/   V   / 
SECTION  XXII.  ,     .. 

c    * 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  On  the  death  of  John,  his  son  Hcnrv  III.  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England  at  nine  years  of  age.  He  wjw  a  prince  of  ami- 
able dispositions,  but  of  weak  understanding.  His  preference  of 
foreign  favourites  disgusted  his  nobles ;  and  the  want  of  economy  in  his 
government^  and  oppressive  exactions,  deprived  him  of  the  anection 
of  his  people.  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester,  son  of  ihe  leader  of  the 
crusjide  against  the  Albi^enses,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  usurping  the  government.  He  formed  a  league 
with  the  biu-ons,  on  the  pretext  of  refonning  abuses,  and  compelled 
Henry  to  delegate  all  the  regal  power  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four 
of  their  number.  These  divided  among  themselves  the  offices  of 
government,  and  new-modelled  the  parliament,  by  summoning  a  cer- 
tain number  of  knights  chosen  from  each  county.  This  measure 
was  fatal  to  their  own  power ;  for  these  knights  or  representatives 
of  the  people,  indignant  at  Leicester's  usurpation,  determined  to 
restore  the  royal  authority ;  and  called  on  prince  Edward,  a  youth 
of  intrepid  spirit,  to  avenge  his  father''s  wrongs  and  save  tJie  king- 
dom. 

2.  Leicester  raised  a  formidable  force,  and  defeated  the  royal 
army  at  Lewes^  in  Sussex,  1,264,  and  made  both  the  king  and  prince 
Edward  his  prisoners.  He  now  compelled  the  impotent  Henry  to 
ratify  his  autnority  by  a  solemn  treaty.  He  assumed  the  character 
of  regent,  and  called  a  parliament,  summoning  two  knights  from 
each  of  the  counties,  anil  deputies  from  the  principal  boroughs,  the 
-first  regular  plan  of  the  English  house  of  commons.    This  assembly 

^  exercisine  its  just  rights,  and  asserting  with  firmness  the  re-establish- 
ment of  &e  ancient  eovemmcnt  of  the  kingdom,  Leicester  judged  it 
prudent  to  release  tne  prince  from  his  confinement.  Edward  was 
no  sooner  at  liberty  than  he  took  the  field  against  the  usurper,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain  ia  the  battle  of  Eve»am,  on  the  4th  clay  of 
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August,  1^G5.  Henry  was  now  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  arms 
of  his  gallant  son,  who,  aAer  establishing  domestic  tranaiiiilitf^,  em- 
barked in  the  last  crusade  with  Lewis  IX.,  and  signalized  liis  prowess 
bv  many  valorous  exploits  in  Palestine.  He  had  the  honour  of  con- 
cluding an  advantageous  truce  for  ten  years  with  the  sultan  of  Baby- 
lon. aiKl  was  on  his  return  to  England  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  nis  accession  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1,272. 

3.  Edward  I.  projected  the  conquest  of  Wales  in  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign.  Tbe  Welsh,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons 
who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquests,  preserved  their 
liberty,  laws,  manners,  and  language.  Their  prince,  Lewell^ 
refusen  his  customary  homage  to  the  king  of  England.  Edward  in- 
vaded Wales,  and,  surrounding  the  army  of  the  prince,  who  retreated 
to  tlie  mountiiins.  cut  off  all  nis  supplies,  and  compelled  him  to  an 
unqualified  submission.  The  terms  demanded  were,  tbe  surrender 
of  a  part  of  the  country,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  an  obligation  of 
perpetual  fealty  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  Welsh  infringed 
this  treaty,  and  Edward  marched  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  where  the  troops  of  Le welly n  made  a  most  desperate  but  in- 
effectual resistance.  In  a  decisive  engagement,  in  1,283,  the  prince 
was  slain.  His  brother  David,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, was  inhumanly  executed  on  a  gibbet ;  and  Wales,  complete- 
ly subaued,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  With  a  policy 
equally  absurd  and  cruel,  Edward  ordered  the  Welsh  bards  to  be  put 
to  death  wherever  found;  thereby  ensuring  the  perpetuation  of  their 
heroic  songs,  and  increasing  the  abhorrence  of  the  vanquished  people 
for  their  baroarous  conqueror. 

4.  The  conquest  of  Wales  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Edward,  and 
inspired  him  with  the  design  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  The  designs  of  this  enterprising  monarch  on 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  invite  our  attention  to  that  quarter. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

HISTORY   OF  SCOTLAND    FROM  THE   ELEVENTH    TO   THE 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  history  of  Scotland  before  the  reign  of  Malcohn  III.,  sur- 
named  Canmore,  is  obscure  and  fabulous.  Tnis  prince  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1,057  by  the  defeat  of  Macbeth,  the  murderer  of  his 
father  Duncan.  Espousing  the  cause  of  Edgar  Atheling,  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kinss  of  England,  whose  sister  he  married,  he  thus  provoked 
a  war  witn  W^illiam  the  conqueror,  which  was  equally  prejudicial 
to  both  kingdoms.  In  an  expedition  of  Malcolm  into  England  it  is 
alleged,  that,  at\er  concluding  a  truce,  he  was  compelled  by  William 
to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  that  this  homage  was 
done  for  the  territories  in  Cumberland  and  Northumberiand  won  hj 
the  Scots,  and  held  in  vassalage  of  the  English  crown ;  though  this 
homage  was  afterwards  absurdly  made  the  pretext  of  a  claim  of 
feudal  sovereignty  over  all  Scotland.  In  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
▼ears  Malcolm  supported  a  spirited  contest  with  England^  both  under 
William  L  and  his  son  Rufus ;  and  to  the  virtues  of  his  queen  Mar- 
garet, his  kingdom,  in  its  domestic  policv,  owed  a  degree  of  civiliaa- 
Son  remarkable  in  those  ages  of  barbarism. 
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2.  Alexander  I.,  his  sod  and  successor,  defended,  witii  equal  spirit 
and  good  policy,  the  independence  ot  his  kincdom;  and  his  son 
David  I.,  celebrated  even  by  the  democratic  Bnchanan  as  an  honour 
to  his  country  and  to  monarchy,  won  from  Stephen,  and  annexed  to 
his  crown,  the  whole  earldom  of  Northumberland.  In  those  i^irna 
we  hear  of  no  claim  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  Scotland  to  tne 
crown  of  England ;  though  the  accidental  fortune  of  war  afterwards 
furnished  a  ground  for  it.  William  1.,  (the  lion),  taken  prisoner  at 
Alnwick  by  rlenry  II.,  was  compelled,  as  the  price  of  his  release,  to 
do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom ;  an  obU^tion  which  his  succes- 
sor Richard  voluntarily  discharged,  deeming  it  to  have  been  unjustly 
extorted. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  without  male  issue.  In  1,285, 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  descendants  of  David  I.  by  the  female  line,  were 
competitors  for  the  crown,  and  the  pretensions  of  each  were  support- 
ed by  a  formidal)le  party  in  the  kmgdom.  Edward  I.  of  England, 
chosen  umpire  of  the  contest,  arrogated  to  himself,  in  that  character, 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  compelling  all  the  barons  to 
swear  allegiance  to  hmi,  and  taking  actual  possession  of  the  country 
by  his  troops.  He  then  adjudged  tne  crown  to  Baliol,  on  the  express 
condition  of  his  swearing  fealty  to  him  as  lord  paramount  BalioL 
however,  soon  after  renouncing  his  allegiance,  the  indignant  Edward 
invaded  Scotland  with  an  immense  force,  ana  compelled  the  weak 
prince  to  abdicate  the  throne^  and  resign  the  kingdom  into  his  hands. 

4.  William  Wallace,  one  ot  the  greatest  heroes  whom  history  re- 
cords, restored  the  &Uen  honours  of  his  country.  Joined  by  a  few 
patriots,  his  first  successes  in  attacking  the  English  garrisons  brought 
numbers  to  his  patriotic  standard.  Their  successes  were  signal  and 
conspicuous,  victory  followed  upon  victory.  While  Eklward  was 
engaged  on  the  continent,  his  troops  were  utterly  defeated  in  a  des- 
perate engagement  at  Stirling,  and  forced  to  evacuate  the  kingdom. 
Wallace^  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  now  assumed  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor of  Scotland  under  Baliol,  who  was  Edward^s  i>risoner;  a  dis- 
tinction which  was  followed  by  the  env^  and  disaffection  of  many  ot 
the  nobles,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  his  army.  The  Scots 
were  defeated  at  Falkirk.  Edward  returned  with  a  vast  accession  of 
force.  After  a  fruitless  resistance  the  Scottish  barons  finally  obtained 
peace  by  a  Capitulation,  from  which  the  brave  Wallace  was  excepted 
oy  name.  A  fugitive  for  some  time,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  ot 
Edward,  who  put  him  to  death,  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty 
that  baroarous  revenge  could  dictate^  1,304. 

5.  Scotland  found  a  second  champion  and  deliverer  in  Robert 
Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  with  Baliol;  who,  deeply  re- 
senting the  humiliation  of  his  country^  once  more  set  up  the  standard 
of  war,  and  gave  defiance  to  the  English  monarch,  to  whom  his 
fiither  and  grandj&ther  had  meanly  sworn  allegiance.  Under  this  in- 
trepid leader  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused  at  once.  The  Eng- 
lish were  attacked  in  every  quarter,  and  once  more  entirely  driven' 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Robert  Bruce  was  crowned  king  at  Scone, 
1^306.  Edward  was  advancing  with  an  immense  army,  and  died  at 
Carlisle  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  1,307.  He  enjoined  it  with  his  last 
breath  to  his  son,  Edward  U.,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Scots  to 
the  entire  reduction  of  the  country, 

N  19 
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SECTION  XXIV. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURT. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  we  observe  the  constitation  of  Eng* 
fciDd  gradually  advancing.  The  commons  had  been  admitted  to  par- 
liament in  the  latter  period  of  his  father  Henrj  lU.  A  statute  was 
passed  b^  Edward,  which  declared,  that  no  tax  or  impost  shouM  be 
levied  without  tibe  consent  of  lords  and  commons.  Edward  ratified 
the  Magna  Charta  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  his  reign ; 
and  henceforward  this  fundamental, law  began  to  be  regarded  as  sa- 
cred and  unalterable. 

2.  Edward  11.  was  in  character  the  very  opposite  of  bis  father; 
weak,  indolent,  and  capricious ;  but  of  humane  and  benevolent  afEeo 
tions.  He  disgusted  his  nobles  by  bis  attachment  to  mean  and  unde* 
serving  favourites,  whom  he  raisted  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  and  honoured  with  his  exclusive  confidence.  Piers  Gaveston, 
a  vicious  and  trifling  minion,  whom  the  king  appointed  regent  when 
on  a  journey  to  Paris  to  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  fair^ 
disgusted  the  barons  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  compelled  tne  king  to 
delegate  all  the  authority  of  government  to  certain  commissioners,  and 
to  abandon  his  favourite  to  their  resentment.  He  was  doomed  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  and,  on  attempt  to  escape,  was  seized  and 
Delicaded. 

3.  Edwaid,  in  obedience  to  his  father^s  will,  invaded  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  Kine  Robert  Bruce  met  this  immense 
force  with  30,000  men  at  Bannockburn,  and  defeated  them  with  pro- 
digious slaughter.  This  important  victory  secured  the  independence 
ol  Scotland.  Edward  escaped  by  sea  to  his  own  dominions.  A  new 
fiivourite^  Spenser,  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston;  but  his  undeserr* 
ed  elevation  and  overoearing  character  completed  the  disaffection  of 
the  nobles  to  their  sovereign.  The  queen,  a  vicious  adulteress,  join- 
ed the  malcontents,  and,  passing  over  to  France,  obtained  from  her 
brother  Charles  Iv.  an  army  to  invade  England,  and  dethrone  her 
i  disband.  Her  enterprise  was  successful.  Spenser  and  his  fiither 
were  L^lcaved  into  tne  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  perished  on  a 
scaffokl.  1  he  king  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  parliament,  and  sol- 
emnly deposed ;  and  being  confined  to  prison,  was  soon  after  put  to 
death  in  a  manner  shocking  to  humanity,  1,327. 

4.  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  aee,  could  not  submit 
to  the  recency  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  of  crimes.  His 
father^s  cfeath  was  revenged  by  tl^  perpetual  imprisonment  of  Isabel- 
la, and  the  public  execution  other  paramour  Mortimer.  Bent  xn  the 
conquest  of^Scotland,  Edward  marcned  to  the  north  with  a  prodicious 
anny,  vanquished  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of  Halidoun-hill,  and  pmced 
en  the  throne  Edward  Baliol,his  vassal  and  tributary.  But  the  kine- 
dora  was  as  repugnant  as  ever  to  the  rule  of  England,  and  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  was  taken  for  the  renewal  of  hoetilides,  on  the  depart- 
ure of  Edward  for  a  foreign  enterprise,  which  gave  full  scope  to  his 
ambition. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  without  ms^  issue,  the  crown  of 
France  was  clahned  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  in  right  of  his  moth- 
er, the  sister  of  Charles,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  throne  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  male  heir,  Philip  of  Valois.    Edward  fitted  out  an  im- 
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mense  annameDtby  sea  and  land,  and,  obtaining  a  upial  victory  over 
the  Preach  fleet,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  with  his  son, 
the  black  prince,  ran  a  career  of  the  most  glorious  exploits^  Philip, 
with  100^  men,  met  the  English  with  30,000,  and  was  enlively  de- 
feated in  the  field  of  Cressy,  August  26, 1,548.  Calais  was  taken  by 
the  English^  and  remained  in  their  possession  210  years.  The  En- 
glish are  said  to  have  first  used  artillery  in  the  battle  of  Cressy.  Fire 
arms  were  then  but  a  recent  invention  (1,340),  and  have  much  con- 
tributed to  lessen  both  the  slaughter  and  the  frequency  of  wars.  Mr. 
Hume  well  observes  that  war  is  now  reduced  nearly  to  a  matter  of 
calculation.  A  nation  knows  its  power,  and,  when  overmatched, 
either  vields  to  its  enemies,  or  secures  itself  bv  alliance. 

6.  The  Scots  in  the  mean  time  invaded  EneLind,  and  were  defeated 
in  the  little  of  Durham  by  Philippa.  the  heroic  queen  of  Edward  HI. ; 
and  their  sovereign  David  11.  was  led  prisoner  to  London.  A  truce 
coocluiled  between  ELdward  and  Philip  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  kitter.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  tils  son  John,  who  took  the  field 
with  6(h000  men  against  the  black  prince^  and  was  defeated  by  him 
with  a  far  inferior  number  in  the  signal  battle  of  Poictiers,  September 
19.  1,356.  John  king  of  France  was  led  in  triumph  to  London*  the 
fellow-prisoner  of  David  king  of  Scotland.  But  England  derived  from 
those  victories  nothing  but  honour.  The  French  continued  the  war 
with  great  vigour  during  the  captivity  of  their  sovereign,  who  died 
in  London  in  1,364.  They  obtained  a  peace  by  the  cession  to  the 
English  of  Poitou,  St  Onge,  Perigord  and  other  provinces ;  and  Ed- 
ward consented  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
death  ^of  the  black  prince,  a  most  heroic  and  virtuous  man,  plunged 
the  nation  in  grief,  and  broke  the  spirits  of  his  father,  who  did  not  long 
survive  him. 

7.  Richard  II.  succeeded  his  grandfather,  in  1,377,  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  Charles  VI.  soon  after  became  king  of  France  at  the  age 
of  t^velve.  Both  kingdoms  suffered  from  the  distractions  attending  a 
regal  minority.  In  England  the  contests  for  power  between  the 
king's  uncles,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  embroil^  all  public 
measures ;  and  the  consequent  disorders  required  a  stronger  hand  to 
compose  them  than  that  of  the  weak  and  facile  Richara.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  king's  absence,  then  engaged  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lancaster  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and 
compelled  Richard,  at  his  return,  to  resign  the  crown.  The  parlia- 
ment confirmed  his  deposition,  and  he  was  soon  after  privately  assas- 
sinated. Thus  began  the  contentions  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster. 


SECTION  XXV. 

ENGLAND    AND    FRANCE   IN   THE   FIFTEENTH    CENTURY* 

STATE  OF  MANNERS. 

I.  Hf3mr  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  IL. 
1,399 ;  and  had  immediately  to  combat  a  rebellion  raised  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  for  placing  Mortimer,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
York,  on  the  throne.  The  Scots  and  Welsn  took  part  with  the  rebels, 
but  their  onited  forces  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury,  and  thetr  lead- 
er, young  Percy  (Hotspnr),  killed  on  the  field.    A  second  rebellion 
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headed  bjr  the  aichbifihop  of  Yoik,  was  quelled  bj  (he  capital  pimiish- 
ment  of  its  author.  The  secular  ann  was  rigoroasfy  extended 
against  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  and  this  reijgn  saw  the  first  detestable 
examples  of  relidous  persecution.  The  Hie  of  Heniy  was  imbitter- 
ed  by  the  youthful  disorders  of  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
afterwards  nobly  redeemed  his  character.  Henry  IV.  died  in  1,413, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

2.  Henry  V.  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France,  from  the 
temporary  insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  VL,  and  the  factious 
struggles  for  power  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans, 
to  invade  the  kingdom  with  a  large  army,  which  a  contajgious  dis- 
temper wasted  down  to  a  fifth  of  its  numbers :  yet  with  this  handful 
of  resolute  and  hardy  troons,  he  defeated  the  French  army  of  60,000, 
under  the  constable  D'Amcrt,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  in 
which  10,000  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  14,000  made  prisoners, 
October  24,  1,415.  Retuminjg  to  England  to  recruit  his  forces,  he 
landed  again  with  an  army  of25,000,  and  fought  his  wav  to  Paris. 
The  insane  monarch,  with  his  court,  fied  to  l^ye,  and  Henrv  pur- 
suing, terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  with  the  aueen-motner  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  ne  should  marry 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Vl.,  and  receive  the  kingdom  of  France  as 
her  dowry,  which,  till  the  death  of  her  father,  he  should  govern  as 
regent. 

3.  Mean  time  the  return  of  Henry  to  England  gave  the  dauphin 
hopes  of  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  victorious  in  an 
engagement  with  the  English  un&r  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  but  his 
success  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the  absence  of  the  English 
sovereign,  who  was  himself  hastening  to  the  )>eriod  of  his  triumphs. 
Seized  with  a  mortal  distemper,  Henry  died  in  the  34th  year  of^his 
age,  1,422,  one  of  the  most  heroic  princes  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  England.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  was  declared 
regent  of  France,  and  Henry  VI. ,  an  in&nt  nine  months  old,  was  pro* 
claimed  king  at  raris  and  at  London,  1,422. 

4.  Charles  VII.  recovered  France  by  slow  degrees.  With  ttie  aid 
•f  a  young  female  enthusiast,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  whom  the  credu- 
lity of  the  age  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  Heaven,  he  gained  several 
Important  advantages  over  the  English,  which  the  latter  inhumanly 
revenged,  by  burning  this  heroine  as  a  sorceress.  Her  death  was  6[ 
equal  advantage  to  the  French  as  her  life  had  been.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  iSiglish  was  universally  detested.  After  a  struggle  of 
many  years,  they  were  at  length,  in  1,450,  deprived  of  all  that  they 
had  ever  possessed  in  France,  except  Calais  and  Guignes.  Charles, 
when  he  had  restored  his  kingdom  to  peace,  governed  it  with  admi- 
rable wisdom  and  moderation. 

5.  The  state  of  England  and  of  France,  the  two  most  polished 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  furnishes  a  good  criterion  of  the  condition  of 
society  in  those  ages  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Even  in 
the  large  cities  the  houses  were  roofed  with  thatch,  and  had  no 
chinmies.  Glass  wmdows  were  extremely  rare,  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  straw.  In  England  wine  was  sold  only  in  the 
shops  of  the  apothecaries.  Paper  made  from  linen  rags  was  first 
manufactured  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  use 
of  linen  for  shirts  was  at  that  time  a  very  rare  piece  of  luxury. 
Yet  even  before  that  ace  the  proeress  of  luxury  bad  excited  a  se- 
rious alarm,  for  the  parhament  under  ELdward  III.  found  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in  apparel  to  all  who  had  not 
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a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  Charted  VI.  of  France  ordained,  that 
none  sboulc  presume  to  entertain  with  more  than  two  dishes  and  a 
mess  of  soup.  Before  the  reizn  of  Edward  I.  the  whole  country  of 
England  was  plundered  by  robbers  in  ]great  bands,  who  laid  waste 
entire  Tillages ;  and  some  of  the  household  officers  of  HeAry  HI. 
excused  themselves  for  robbing  on  the  highway,  because  the  king 
allowed  them  no  wages.  In  1,303  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westmin- 
ster were  mdicted  for  robbing  the  kin|;'s  exchequer,  but  acquitted. 
The  admirable  laws  of  Edward  1.,  which  acquired  him  the  title  of 
the  English  Justinian,  give  strong  testimony  or  the  miserable  policy 
and  barbarism  of  the  preceding  times. 


SECTION  XXVI. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GREEK  EMPIRE. 

1.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Turks  were  proceeding  by  de^ 
grees  to  encroach  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  sul- 
mn  Ottoman  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  goverament  at  Byrsa  in  Bi- 
thynia ;  and  his  son  Orcan  extended  his  sovereignty  to  the  Propontis, 
and  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzenos.  Al)Out  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Turks  crossed  over 
mto  Europe,  and  took  Adrianople.  The  emperor  John  Palsologus, 
after  meanly  soliciting  aid  from  the  pope,  concluded  a  humiliating 
treaty  with  sultan  Amu  rat,  and  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  to  serve  in 
the  Turkish  army. 

SL  Bajazet,  the  successor  of  Amurat,  compelled  the  emperor  to 
destroy  his  fort  of  Galata,  and  to  admit  a  Turkish  judge  into  the  city. 
He  prepared  now  to  besiege  Constantinople  in  form,  when  he  was 
forced  to  change  his  purpose,  and  defend  himself  against  the  victorious 
Tamerlane. 

3.  Timur-bek  or  Tamerlane,  a  prince  of  the  I)sbek  Tartars,  and 
descended  from  Grengiskan,  afler  the  conquest  of  Persia,  a  great  part 
of  India  and  Svria,  was  invited  by  the  Asiatic  princes,  enemies  of 
Bajazet,  to  protect  them  against  the  Ottoman  power,  which  threaten- 
ed to  overwnelm  them.  Tamerlane,  flattered  by  this  reqtiest,  im- 
periously summoned  the  Turk  to  renounce  his  conquests ;  but  the 
message  was  answered  with  a  proud  defiance.  The  armies  met  near 
Angoria  (Ancyra)  in  Phrygia,  and  Bajazet  was  totally  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  1,402.  The  conqueror  made  Sarnar- 
cand  tne  capital  of  his  einpire,  and  there  received  the  homage  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  east  Tamerlane  was  illiterate,  but  yet  was  soiici- 
tious  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  in  his  dombions. 
Samarcand  became  for  a  while  the  seat  of  learning,  politeness,  and 
the  arts ;  but  was  destined  to  relapse,  afler  a  short  period,  into  its 
ancient  barbarism. 

4.  The  Turks,  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  resumed  their  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  empire  of  the  east.  Amurat  II.,  a  prince  of 
singular  character,  had.  on  the  faith  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Poland,  devotea  his  days  to  retirement  and  study.  A  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty^  by  an  attack  m>m  the  Poles  on  his  dominions,  made 
him  quit  his  solituoe.  He  engaged  and  destroyed  the  Polish  army, 
with  their  perfidious  sovereign,  and  then  calmly  returned  to  his  re- 
treat«  tiU  a  similar  crisis  of  puolic  exi>ediency  once  more  brought 
Um  mto  active  life.    He  kit  his  domlnioos  to  his  son  Mahomet  11., 
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Bumamed  the  great,  who  resumed  the  project  for  the  destructioa  of 
Coostantinople ;  but  its  fall  was  a  second  time  retarded  by  the  nece^ 
sitj  in  which  the  Turks  were  unexpectedly  placed,  of  defending 
their  own  dominions  against  a  powerful  invader. 

5.  Scanderbee  (John  Castriot)  prince  of  Albania,  whoee  territories 
had  been  seized  py  Amurat  IL,  was  educated  by  the  sultan  as  his 
own  childj  and  wnen  of  age,  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army,  which  he  employed  in  wresting  from  Amurat  his  paternal 
kingdom,  1,443.  By  prcat  talents  and  military  skill  he  mamtained 
bis  mdependent  sovereignty  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

6.  Mahomet  II.,  son  of  the  philosophic  Amurat^  a  youth  of  twen- 
ty^ne  years  of  age,  resumea  the  plan  of  extinguishing  the  enopire 
of  the  Greeks,  and  making  Constantinople  the  capital  of  the  Otto- 
man power,  its  indolent  inhabitants  made  but  a  feeble  preparation 
for  defence,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  looked  on  with  supine  indif- 
ference. The  Turks  assailed  the  city  both  by  land  and  sea;  and, 
battering  down  its  walk  with  their  cannon,  entered  sword  in  hand, 
and  massacred  all  who  opposed  them.  Tne  emperor  Constantine 
was  slain ;  the  city  surreiraered ;  and  thus  was  finally  extinguished 
the  eastern  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  1,453,  wnichj  from  the 
building  of  its  capital  by  Constantine  the  great,  had  subsisted  1,123 
years.  The  imperial  edifices  were  preserved  from  destruction. 
The  churches  were  converted  into  mosses;  but  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  allowed  to  all  the  christians.  From  that  time  the 
Greek  christians  have  regularly  chosen  their  own  patriarch,  whom 
the  sultan  instals ;  though  his  authority  continues  to  be  disputed  by 
the  Latin  patriarch,  who  is  chosen  by  the  pope.  Mahomet  the  great 
liberally  patronized  the  iirts  and  sciences ;  and,  to  compensate  for 
the  migration  of  those  learned  Greeks,  who,  on  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
spread  themselves  over  the  countries  of  Europe,  invited  t>oth  artlsti 
and  men  of  letters  to  his  capital  from  other  kingdoms. 

7.  The  taking  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Greece  and  Epirus.  Italy  might  probably  have  met  a  similar  fate,  but 
by  means  of  Uieir  fleet  the  Venetians  opposed  the  arms  of  Mahomet 
with  considerable  success,  and  even  attacked  him  in  Greece.  The 
contending  powers  soon  alter  put  an  end  to  hostilities  by  a  treaty. 
Mahomet  the  great  died  at  the  age  of  fifly-one,  1,481. 


SECTION  XXVII. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLICY  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  government  of  Turkey  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the 
whole  legiuative  and  executive  authority  of  the  state  centering  in 
the  sultan,  whose  power  is  subject  to  no  constitutional  control.  It  is, 
however,  limited  in  some  degree  by  religious  opinion;  the  precepts 
of  the  Goran  inculcating  certain  duties  on  the  sovereign,  which  it 
would  be  held  an  impie^  to  transgress.  It  is  yet  more  strongly  limit* 
ed  by  the  fear  of  deposition  and  assassination.  Under  these  restraints 
the  prince  can  seldom  venture  on  an  extreme  abuse  of  power. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  fitted  for  a  subiection  tM>rdering  on 
slavery.  Concubinage  being  agreeable  to  the  mw  of  Mahomet,  the 
grand  seignior,  the  viziers,  are  l)om  of  fenoale  slaves :  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  sul^ct  of  the  empire  of  ingenuoos  blood  by  both  parentai 
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It  ia  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  policy,  that  all  the  officen 
of  state  should  be  sndi  as  the  suhan  can  entirely  command,  and  at 
any  time  destroy,  without  danger  to  himself. 

3.  The  grand  vizier  is  usuaUy  entrusted  with  the  whole  functions 
of  government,  and  of  course  subjected  to  the  sole  responsibili^  for 
all  public  measures.  Subordinate  to  him  are  six  viziers  of  the  bench, 
who  are  his  counsel  and  assessors  in  cases  of  law,  of  which  he  is 
supreme  judge.  The  power  of  the  grand  vizier  is  absolute  over  all 
the  subjects  of  the  empire ;  but  he  cannot  put  to  death  a  be^ler- 
beg  or  a  bashaw  without  the  imperial  signature ;  nor  punish  a  lanl- 
zary,  unless  through  the  medium  of  his  military  commander.    The 


sovereign'^s  pie$ 

4.  l^e  revenues  of  the  grand  seignior  arise  from  taxes  and  cus^ 
toms  laid  on  the  subject,  annual  tributes  paid  by  the  Tartars,  stated 
gifls  from  the  governors  of  the  jprovinces,  and,  above  all,  the  confis- 
cations of  estates,  from  the  viziers  and  bashaws  downwards  to  the 
lowest  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  certain  and  fixed  revenues  of 
the  sovereign  are  small  in  comparison  of  those  which  are  arbitrary. 
His  absolute  power  enables  him  to  execute  great  projects  at  a  small 
expense. 


SECTION  xxvin. 

FRANCE  AND  ITALY  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  HFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1.  ScARCEXY  any  vestige  of  the  ancient  feudal  government  now 
remained  in  France.  The  onlv  subsisting  fkh  were  Burgundy  and 
Brittany.    Charles  the  bold,  auke  of  Burgundy,  who  sought  to  in- 

>:rease  his  territories  b^  the  conquest  of  Switzerland  and  Lorraine* 
was  defeated  by  the  Swiss,  and  killed  in  battle.  He  lefl  no  son,  and 
Lewis  XI.  of  France  took  possession  of  Burgundy  as  a  male  fief^ 
1,447.  The  duke^s  daughter  married  Maximilian,  son  of  the  empe* 
ror  Frederick  IIL.  who,  by  this  marriage,  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands. 

2.  The  acQuisition  of  Burgundy  and  of  Provence,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  1*  ranee  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  increased  very  great- 
ly the  power  of  the  crown.  Lewis  XI.,  an  odious  compound  of  vice, 
cruelty,  and  superstition,  and  a  tyrant  to  his  people,  was  the  author 
of  many  wise  smd  excellent  reflations  of  public  policy.  The  bar- 
barity of  the  public  executions  m  his  reign  is  beyond  ail  belief;  yet 
the  wisdom  of  bis  laws,  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  com- 
merce, the  restraints  which  he  imposed  on  the  oppressions  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  in  regulating  the  courts 
of  justice,  must  ever  be  mentioned  to  his  honour. 

S.  The  count  de  la  Marche,  beside  the  bequest  of  Provence  to 
Lewis  XI.,  left  him  his  empty  title  a[  sovereign  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Lewis  was  satisfied  with  the  substantial  gift;  but  his  son  Charles 
VIII.  was  dazzled  with  the  shadow.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  projected  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  embarked  in  the  enterprise 
with  the  most  improvident  precipitancy. 

4.  The  dismen^red  stsie  of  Itdy  was  favourable  to  his  views. 
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The  popedom,  duiing  the  traDsference  of  its  seiit  to  Atiaioii,  had 
lost  many  of  its  territories.  Mantua,  Modena«  and  Ferrara,  nad  their 
independent  sovereigns.  Piedmont  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Sayoy ; 
Genoa  and  Milan  to  ue  family  of  Sforza.  Florence,  under  the  Medi- 
ci,  had  attained  a  very  high  pitch  of  splendour.  Cosmo,  the  founder 
or  that  &mily,  employed  a  vast  fortune,  acquired  by  commerce,  in 
the  improvement  of  his  country,  in  acts  of  public  mmiificence,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and  eleeant  arts.  His  high  reputation 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  chief  authority  in  his  native 
state.  Peter  de  Medici,  his  great  grandson,  ruled  in  Florence  at  the 
period  of  Uie  expedition  of  Charles  VIll.  into  Italy. 

5.  The  papacy  was  enjoyed  at  this  time  by  Alexander  VI..  a  mon- 
ster of  wickedness.  The  pope  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  baa  invited 
Charles  to  this  enterprise,  inmiediately  betrayed  him,  and  joined  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Charles,  after  besieging  the  pope  in 
Rome,  and  forcing  him  to  submission,  devoutlj  kissed  nis  feet  He 
now  marched  agamst  Naples,  while  its  timed  prince  Alphonso  fled  to 
Sicily,  and  his  son  to  the  isle  of  Ischla,  after  absolving  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Charles  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  and  was 
hailed  emperor  and  Augustus :  but  he  lost  his  new  kin^jdom  in  almost 
as  short  a  time  as  he  had  gained  it  A  league  was  tormed  against 
France  between  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
lagon,  Isabella  of  distile,  and  the  Venetians ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Charies  to  France,  the  troops  which  he  had  left  to  guard  his  conquest 
were  entirely  driven  out  ofltaly. 

6.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  from  the  decisive  effect  of  this  con- 
federacy against  Charles  VIII.,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  derived  a 
useful  lesson  of  policy,  and  first  adopted  the  idea  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  by  that  tacit  league  which  is  understood  to  be  always 
subsisting,  for  the  prevention  of  the  inordinate  aggrandizement  of  any 
particular  state. 

7.  Charles  VIII.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  1,498 ;  and,  leav- 
ing no  children,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  title  of  Lewis  XIL 

SECTION  XXIX. 

HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND  HFTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

1.  We  go  back  a  little  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuir,  to 
trace  the  history  of  Spain.  Peter  of  Castile,  sumamed  the  cruel,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  he  employed  severe  means  to  support  his 
just  rights,  had  to  contend  against  a  bastard  brother,  Henry  ot  Trans- 
tamarre*  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  banditti,  called  Malandrins, 
led  by  Bertrand  du  Giiesclin,  strove  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom. 
Peter  was  aided  by  Eklward  the  black  prince,  then  sovereign  of  Gui- 
enne,  who  defeated  Transtamarre,  andTtook  Bertrand  prisoner;  but, 
on  the  return  of  the  prince  to  England,  Peter  was  attacked  by  his 
former  enemies,  and  entirely  defeated.  Unable  to  restrain  his  rage 
in  the  first  view  with  Transtamarre,  the  latter  put  him  to  death  with 
his  own  hand,  1 ,368 ;  and  thus  this  usurper  secured  for  himself  and 
bis  posterity  the  throne  of  Castile. 

2.  The  weakness  and  debauchery  of  one  of  his  descendants.  Hen* 
ry  IV.  of  Castile,  occasioned  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom.    Tha 
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JoritT  of  tbe  natioo  rose  in  rebellion ;  the  asBetabl  j  of  the  nobles  8oI» 
emnly  deposed  their  king,  and,  on  the  alleged  cronnd  of  his  daaehter 
Joanna  being  a  bastard,  compelled  him  to  settle  the  crown  on  hu  sis- 
ter Isabella.  They  next  brought  about  a  marriage  between  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  which  united  the  monarchies  of  Arragon 
and  Castile.  Afler  a  ruinous-civil  war  the  rerolution  was  at  length 
completed  bj  the  death  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  1,474,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  his  daughter  Joanna  to  a  monastery,  1,479. 

3.  At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  thrones  of  Ar- 
ragon and  Castile,  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  from  the 
lawless  depredations  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals.  It  was  the  first 
object  of  tne  new  sovereigns  to  repress  these  enormities,  by  subject- 
ine  the  offenders  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  law,  enforced  by  the  sword. 
Tne  holy  brotherhood  was  instituted  for  the  discovery  and  punishment 
of  crimes;  and  the  inauisition  (Sect  XIX,  §  3),  under  the  pretext  of 
extirpating  heresy  and  impiety,  afforded  the  most  detestable  exam- 
ples of  sanguinary  persecution. 

4.  The  Sloorish  kingdom  of  Granada,  a  most  splendid  monarchy, 
but  at  that  time  weakened  by  faction,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war,  offeree! 
a  tempting  object  to  the  ambition  of  Fefdinand  and  Isabella.  Alboa- 
cen  was  at  war  with  his  nephew  Aboabdeli.  who  wanted  to  dethrone 
him ;  and  Ferdinand  aided  AboabdeU,  in  tne  view  of  ruining  both ; 
for  no  sooner  was  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  crown  by 'the  death 
of  Alboacen,  than  Ferdinand  invaded  his  ally  with  the  wh^le^force  of 
Arragon  and  Castile.  Granada  was  besieeed  in  1,491,  and,  after  a 
blockade  of  eight  months,  surrendered  to  tbe  victor.  Aboabdeli,  by 
a  mean  capitwation,  saved  his  life,  and  purchased  a  retreat  for  his 
countrymen  to  a  mountainous  part  of  the  kinedom^  where  they  were 
suffered  to  enjoy  unmolested  their  laws  ana  their  religion.  Thus 
ended  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  which  had  subsisted  for 
800  years. 

5.  Ferdinand,  from  that  period,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Spain.  In 
1,492  he  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  his  dominions,  on  the  absurd 
ground,  that  they  kept  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom; 
and  Spain  thus  lost  above  150,000  of  the  most  industrious  of  her  in- 
habitants. The  exiles  spread  themselves  over  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  were  often  the  victims  of  a  persecution  equally  inhuman. 
It  would  appear  that  Spain  has  felt,  even  to  the  present  times,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  folly,  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  arts,  and  that  €leplor»- 
ble  inactivity  wnich  is  the  characteristic  of  her^ople.  Even  the 
discovery  otthe  new  world,  which  happened  at  tnis  very  period,  and 
which  stimulated  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  produced  but  a  feeble  impression  on  that  Dati<m, 
which  might  in  a  great  degree  have  monopolized  its  benefits.  Of 
that  great  discovery  we  shall  afterwards  treat  in  a  separate  section. 

SECTION  XXX. 

FRANCE,  SPAIN,  AND    ITALT,    IN   THE  END   OF  THE   FIF- 
TEENTH AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Lewis  XII.,  eagedy  bent  on  vindicating;  his  right  to  Naples, 
courted  the  interest  of  pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  promised  his  aid  on 
condition  that  his  natural  son,  Caesar  Borgia,  enould  receive  from 
Lewis  the  duchy  of  Valentmois,  with  the  king  of  Navarre's  sister  in 
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marriage.  Lewis  crossed  the  Alps,  and  io  the  mace  <^  a  fewdajrs 
was  master  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  became  his 
prisoner  for  life.  Afraid  of  the  power  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Lewis 
joined  with  him  in  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  agreed  to  divide 
with  him  the  conquered  dommlons,  the  pope  making  no  scruple  to 
sanction  the  partition.  But  the  compromise  was  of  no  duration ; 
for  Alexander  VI.,  and  Ferdinand,  judging  it  a  better  policy  to  share 
Italy  between  themselves,  united  their  interest  to  deprive  Lewis 
of  his  new  territories.  The  Spaniards,  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
defeated  the  French,  under  the  duke  de  Nemours  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard ;  and  Lewis  irrecoverably  lost  his  share  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

2.  History  relates  with  horror  the  crimes  of  pope  Alexander  V^ 
and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia;  their  murders,  roboeries,  profanations, 
incests.  They  compassed  their  ends  in  attaining  every  object  of 
their  ambition,  but  with  the  universal  abhorrence  of  mankind,  and 
finally  met  with  an  ample  retribution  for  their  crimes.  The  pope 
died  by  poison,  prepared^  as  was  alleged,  by  himself  for  an  enemy ; 
arui  Borgia,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  by  pope  Julius  II.,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Spain  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  perished  in  miserable 
obscurity. 

3.  Julius  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  projected  the  formidable 
league  of  Cambray,  1 .508,  with  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Sp^in,  the  duke  of^  Savoy,  and  king  of  Hungary,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Venice,  and  the  division  of  her  territories  among  the  confed- 
erates. They  accomplished  in  part  their  design,  and  Venice  was  on 
the  verge  of  annihilation,  when  the  pope  changed  his  politics. 
Having  made  the  French  subservient  to  his  views  of  plundering  the 
Venetians,  he  now  formed  a  new  leagUQ  with  the  Venetians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Spaniards,  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy,  and  appropriate 
all  their  conquests.  The  Swiss  and  the  English  co-operated  in  this 
design.  The  French  made  a  brave  resistance  under  their  generals 
Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix,  but  were  finally  overpowered.  Lewis 
was  compelled  lo  evacuate  Italy ;  Ferdinand,  with  the  aid  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  stripped  him  of  Navarre,  and  forced  him  to  pur- 
chase a  peace,  tie  died  in  1,615.  Though  unfortunate  in  his  milita- 
ry enterprises,  from  the  superior  abilities  of  his  rivals  pope  Julius 
and  Ferdinand,  yet  he  was  justly  esteemed  by  his  subjecte  for  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  his  government. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.    CIVIL  WARS  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

I.  We  have  seen  France  recovered  from  the  English  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  the  talents  and  prowess  of  Charles 
VlIL  During  the  minority  of  Heniy,  who  was  a  prince  of  no  capa- 
city, England  was  embroiled  by  the  factious  contention  for  power 
between  his  uncles,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester. The  latter,  to  promote  his  own  views  of  ambition,  married 
Henry  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regner  the  titular  kin^  of 
Naples,  a  woman  of  great  mental  endowments  and  singular  heroism 
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of  character,  bat  whose  severity  in  the  persecution  of  her  enemies 
alienated  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  from  their  allegiance,  and  in- 
creased the  partisans  of  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown. 

2.  This  was  Richard  duke  of  York,  descended  by  his  mother  from 
Lionel,  second  son  of  Edward  IlL,  and  elder  brother  to  John  of  Gkiunt, 
the  progenitor  of  Henry  VI.  The  white  rose  distinguished  the  fac- 
tion of  York,  and  the  red  rose  that  of  Lancaster.  The  party  of 
York  gained  much  strength  from  the  incapacity  of  Henry,  who  was 
subject  to  periodical  madness ;  and  Richara  was  appointed  lieutenant 
and  protector  of  the  kingdom.  The  authority  otHenrjr  was  now 
annihilated;  but  Margaret  roused  her  husband,  in  an  interv^  of 
sanity,  to  assert  his  right;  and  the  nation  was  divided  in  arms  be- 
tween the  rival  parties.  In  the  battle  of  St  Albans  ^5,000  of  the 
Lancastrians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  duke 
of  York,  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  1,455.  Yet  the  parliament,  while 
it  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  protector,  maintamed  its  allegiance 
to  the  king. 

3.  The  spirit  of  the  queen  reanimated  the  royal  partv ;  and  the 
Lancastrians  gnined  such  advantage,  that  the  duke  of  York  fled  to 
Ireland,  while  his  cause  was  secret! v  maintained  in  England  bv  Guv 
eari  of  Warwick.  In  the  battle  of  Northampton  the  party  of  York 
again  prevailed,  and  Henry  once  more  was  brought  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don ;  while  his  dauntless  queen  stiU  nobly  exerted  herself  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes.    York  now  claimed  the  crown  in  open  parliament,  but 

Srevailed  only  to  have  his  right  of  succd^sion  ascertained  on  Heme's 
eatli,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  issue. 

4.  In  the  next  battle  the  duke  of  York  was  slain,  and  his  party  de- 
feated ;  but  his  successor  Edward,  supported  by  Warwick,  avenged 
this  disaster  by  a  siepal  victory  near  Touton,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
which  40.000  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slain.  York  was  proclaimed 
king  by  tne  title  of  Edward  IV.,  while  Margaret,  with  her  dethroned 
husband  and  infant  son,  fled  into  Flanders. 

5.  Edward,  who .  owed  his  crown  to  Warwick,  was  ungrateful 
to  his  benefactor;  and  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  his  conduct 
forced  that  nobleman  at  lengtn  to  take  part  with  the  faction  of  Lan- 
caster. The  conseaueface  was,  that,  alter  some  struggles.  Edward 
was  deposed,  and  Henry  VI.  once  more  restored  to  the  throne  by 
the  hands  of  Warwick,  now  known  by  the  epithet  of  the  hing-^naker. 
But  this  change  was  of  no  duration.  The  party  of  York  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  Lancastrians  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
and  the  brave  Warwick  was  slain  in  the  engagement,  1,472. 

6.  The  intrepid  Margaret,  whose  spint  was  sui>erior  to  every 
change  of  fortune,  prepared  to  strike  a  last  blow  for  the  crown  of 
England  in  the  battle  of  Tewksburv.  The  event  was  fatal  to  her 
hopes :  victory  declared  for  Edward.  Margaret  was  sent  prisoner  to 
the  tower  of  London;  and  the  prince  her  son,  a  youth  of  high  spirit, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror,  having  noblv  oarea 
to  justify  his  enterprise  to  the  face  of  his  rival,  was  barbarousfv  mur- 
dered by  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence.  Henry  VI.  was 
soon  after  privately  put  to  death  in  the  Tower.  The  heroic  Margaret, 
ransomed  by  Lewis  XI.,  died  in  France,  1,482. 

7.  Edward  IV.,  thus  secured  on  the  throne  by  the  death  of  all  his 
competitors,  abandoned  himself  without  reserve  to  the  indulgence  of 
a  vicious  and  tyrannical  nature.  He  put  to  death,  on  the  most  frivo- 
lous pretence,  nis  brother  Clarence.   Preparing  to  gratify  his  subjects 

y  a  war  with  France,  he  died  suddenly  in  the  forty-secon^jTyear  of 
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his  age,  poisoned,  as  was  suspected,  by  his  brother  Richard  dtdce  of 
Gloucester,  1,483. 

8.  Edward  left  twosAons*  the  elder,  Edward  V.,  a  boj  of  thirteen 
years  of  aee.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  named  protector  in  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  hired,  by  means  of  Buckingham,  *a  mob  of 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  declare  their  wish  for  his  assumption 
of  the  crown.  He  yielded,  with  affected  reluctance,  to  this  voice  of 
the  nation,  and  was  proclaimed  king  bv  the  title  of  Richard  111.,  1,483. 
Edward  v.,  after  a  reign  of  two  months,  with  his  brother  the  duke 
of  York,  were,  by  command  of  the  usurper,  smothered  while  asleep, 
and  privately  Duried  in  the  Tower. 

9.  These  atrocious  crimes  found  an  avenger  in  Henrv  earl  of 
Richmond,  the  surviving  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who,  aided 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  landed  in  England,  and  revived  the  spirits 
of  a  party  almost  extinguished  in  the  kingdom.  He  eave  batUe  to 
Richard  m  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and  entirely  defeated  the  army  of 
the  '      '      '  '    "  "^' "   " ' ^ 


courage, 

ment  was  inunediately  placed  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror, 
auspicious  day  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Henry  VII.  united  the  rif  hts  of  both  families  by  his  marriage  with 
ElizaBeth,  daughter  of  Edward  iV. 

10.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  of  twenty-four  years'  duration ; 
and  under  his  wise  and  politic  government  the  kingdom  recovered 
all  the  wounds  which  it  had  sustained  in  those  unhappy  contests. 
Industry,  eood  order,  and  (perfect  subordination,  were  the  fruit  of  the 
excellent  laws  passed  in  this  rei^n ;  though  the  temper  of  the  sove- 
reign was  despotic,  and  his  avarice,  in  the  lattes  part  of  his  reign^ 
prompted  to  the  most  oppressive  exactions. 

11.  The  government  of  Henry  was  disturbed  by  two  very  singular 
enterprises ;  the  attempt  of  Lambert  Simnel^  the  son  of  a  baker,  to 
counterfeit  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence ;  and  the  similar  attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  son  of  a 
Flemish  Jew,  to  counterfeit  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  smother- 
ed in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III.  Both  impostors  found  considerable 
support,  but  were  finally  defeated.  Simnel.  after  being  crowned 
king  of  England  and  Ireland  at  Dublin,  endea  his  days  in  a  menial 
office  of  Henry^s  household.  Perkin  supported  his  cause  by  force 
of  arms  for  five  years,  and  was  aided  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
English  nobility.  Overpowered  at  length  he  surrendered  to  Henry, 
who  condemned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  his  ambitious 
spirit  meditated  a  new  insurrection,  and  he  was  put  to  death  as  a 

.  traitor.    Henry  VII.  died  in  1,509,  in  the  fifty*thira  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign. 


SECTION  XXXII. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
JAMES  V. 

1.  In  no  country  of  Europe  had  the  feudal  aristocracy  attained  to 
A  greater  height  than  in  Scotland.  The  power  of  the  greater 
baronli,  while  it  rendered  them  independent,  and  often  the  rivals 
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of  their  aoyereign*  was  a  perpetual  soarce  of  tarbulence  and  dis- 
order in  the  kioedom.  It  was  theretbre  a  constant  policy  of  the 
Scottish  kines  to  humble  the  nobles,  and  break  their  fectious  com- 
binations. Robert  I.  attempted  to  retrench  the  vast  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  his  barons,  by  requiring  every  landholder  to  produce  the 
titles  of  his  estate;  but  was  resolutely  answered,  tint  the  sword  was 
their  charter  of  possession. 

2.  On  the  death  of  Robert  m  1,329,^  and  during  the  minority  of 
hii  son  David,  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  John  formerly  king  of 
Scotland,  with  the  aid  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  ot  many  oi 
the  factious  barons,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
while  the  young  David  was  conveyed  for  security  to  France.  The 
ro'^an  dependence  of  Baliol  on  the  English  monarch  deprived  him  of 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Robert,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Douglas,  supported  the  Brucian  interest,  and,  assisted  by 
the  French,  restored  David  lo  his  throne.  This  pnnce  was  destined 
to  sustain  ^many  reverses  of  fortune ;  for,  'm  a  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  English  territory  by  the  Scots,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  London.     He  remained  eleven 

J  ears  in  captivity,  and  witnessed  a  similar  &te  of  a  brother  monarch, 
ohn  kingof  France*  taken  prisoner  by  the  black  prince  in  the  battle 
of  Poictiers.  Davia  was  ransomed  by  his  subrjects,  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom  in  1.357 ;  and  ended  a  turbulent  reign  in  1,370*1.  The 
crown  passed  at  nis  demise  to  his  nephew  Robert,  the  high  steward 
of  Scotland,  in  virtue  of  a  destination  made  by  Robert  1. 

3.  The  reign  of  Robert  II.,  which  was  of  twenhr  years'  duration, 
was  spent  in  a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  ocots  and  English, 
productive  of  no  material  consequence  to  either  kin^donu  The 
weak  and  indolent  disposition  of  his  successor  Robert  III.,  who  ibimd 
himself  unequal  to  the  contest  with  his  factious  nobles,  prompted 
him  to  resign  the  government  to  bis  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany. 
This  ambitious  man  formed  the  design  of  usurping  the  throne  by  ttie 
muider  of  bis  nephews,  the  sons  of  Kobert  The  elder,  Rothsiiy,  a 
prince  of  high  spirit^  was  imprisoned  on  pretence  of  treasonable  de- 
signs, and  starved  to  death.  The  younger,  James,  escaped  a  similar 
fate  which  was  intended  for  himj  but  on  his  passage  to  France, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  safety  by  bis  father,  he  was  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war,  and  brought  prisoner  to  London.  The  weak  Kobert 
sunk  under  these  misfortunes,  and  died,  1,405,  afler  a  reign  of  lifteen 
years. 

4.  James  I.^  a  prince  of  great  natural  endowments,  profited  by  a 
captivity  of  eighteen  years  at  the  court  of  England,  in  adorning  hh 
mind  with  every  valuable  accomplishment.  At  his  return  to  his 
kingdom,  which  in  his  absence  had  been  weakly  governed  by  the 
regent  Albany,  and  suffered  under  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy^  he 
bent  bis  whole  attention  to  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  his 
people,  by  the  enactment  of  many  eitcelient  laws,  enforced  with  a 
resolute  authority.  The  factions  of  the  nobles,  their  dangerous  com^ 
binations,  and  tlieir  domineerinf^  tyranny  over  their  dependents,  the 
great  sources  of  the  people^s  miseries,  were  firmly  restrained,  and 
most  severely  punished.  But  these  wholesome  innovations,  while 
they  procured  to  James  the  affections  of  the  nation  at  large,  excited 
the  odium  of  the  nobility,  and  gave  buth  to  a  conspiracy,  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Athole,  the  king^  uncle,  which  terminated  in  the 
murder  of  this  excellent  prince,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D. 

1,437. 

O 
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5.  His  soQ  James  If.  inherited  a  ccyisiderable  jsortion  of  the  talents 
of  his  father;  and,  in  the  like  purpose  of  restraining  the  inordinate 
power  of  his  nobles,  pursued  the  same  maxims  of  goyemment,  which 
an  impetuous  temper  prompted  him,  in  some  instances,  to  carry  to 
the  most  blameable  excess.  The  ean  of  Douglas,  trusting  to  a  pow- 
erful vassalage,  had  assumed  an  authority  above  the  laws,  and  a  state 
and  splendour  rival  to  those  of  his  sovereipL  He  was  seized,  and 
beheaded  without  accusation  or  trial.  l&  successor  imprudently 
running  the  same  career,  and  boldly  justifying,  in  a  conference,  his 
rebellious  practices,  was  put  to  death  by  the  king^s  own  hand.  I'hus 
were  the  factions  of  the  nobles  quelled  b^  a  bart>arous  rigour. of 
authority.  To  his  people  James  was  beneficent  and  humane,  and 
his  laws  contributed  materially  to  their  civilization  and  prosperity. 
He  was  killed,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  aee,  bythe  bursting  of  a  can- 
non, in  besieging  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  A.  I).  I  AGO. 

6.  His  son  James  111.,  without  the  talents  of  his  predecessors, 
affected  to  tread  in  the  same  steps.  To  humble  his  nobles  he  be- 
stowed his  confidence  on  mean  ravourites,  an  insult  which  the  for- 
mer avenged  by  rebellion.  His  brothers  Albany  and  Mar,  aided 
by  Edward  IV^.  of  England,  attempted  a  revolution  in  the  kingdom, 
wiiich  wiis  frustrated  only  by  the  death  of  Edward.  In  a  second  re- 
bellion the  confederate  nobles  forced  the  prince  of  Rothsay,  eldest  son 
of  James,  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father.  In  an  engagement 
near  Bannock  bum  the  rebels  were  successful,  and  the  king  was  slain 
in  the  35th  near  of  his  age.  1,488. 

7.  James  IV.,  a  ^reat  ana  most  accomplished  prince,  whose  talents 
were  equalled  by  his  virtues,  while  his  measures  of  government  were 
dictated  by  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  won  by  a  well-placed  confi- 
dence the  affections  of  his  nobility.  In  his  marriage  with  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VI I.  oi  England,  both  sovereigns  wisely 
sought  a  Dond  of  amity  between  the  kingdoms ;  but  this  purpose  was 
frustrated  in  the  succe'edin|  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  high  spirit  of 
the  rival  monarchs  was  easily  inflamed  by  trifiine  causes  of  offence; 
and  France,  then  at  war  with  England,  courted  the  aid  of  her  an- 
cient ally.  James  invaded  England  with  a  powerful  army,  which  he 
wished  to  lead  to  immediate  action ;  but  the  prudent  delays  of  Surrey, 
the  English  general,  wasted  and  weakened  his  force.  In  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flomlen  the  Scots  were  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter. 
The  gallant  James  perished  in  the  fight,  and  with  him  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  A.  D.  1,613. 

8.  Under  the  long  minority  of  his  son  James  V.,  an  infimt  at  the 
time  of  his  father^s  death,  the  kingdom  was  feebly  ruled  by  his  uncle 
Albany.  The  aristocracy  began  to  resume  its  ancient  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  was  ifl-brooked  by  a  prince  of  a  proud  and  un- 
controlable  mind,  who  felt  the  keenest  jealousy  of  a  high  preroga-  ^, 
tive.  With  a  systematic  policy  he  employed  the  church  to  abuse  the 
nobility,  conferring  all  the  offices  of  state  on  able  ecclesiastics.  The 
cardinal  Beaton  co-operated  with  great  zeal  in  the  designs  of  his 
master,  and  under  him  ruled  the  kingdom. 

9.  Henr^  VIIL,  embroiled  with  tne  papacy,  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Scots ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  lat- 
ter defeated  this  beneficial  purpose.  A  war  was  thus  provoked,  and 
James  was  reluctantly  compiled  to  court  those  nobles  whom  it  had 
hitherto  been  his  darling  otnectto  humiliate.  They  now  determined 
on  a  disgraceful  revenge,  in  an  attack  on  the  Scottish  border  the 
English  were  repelled,  and  an  opportunity  offered  to  the  Scots  of 
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cutting  off  their  retreat  The  kin^  gave  bis  orders  to  that  end,  but 
his  baroDS  obstinately  refused  to  aavauce  beyond  the  frontier.  One 
measure  more  was  wanting  to  drive  their  sovereign  to  despair.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement  with  the  English  10,000  of  the  Scots  dcliber-' 
ately  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to  500  of  the  enemy.  The 
high  spirit  of  James  sunk  under  his  contending  passions,  and  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1,542,  a  few  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  yet  more  unfortunate  than  her  father, 
Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

SECTION  XXXIII. 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Wc  have  seen  that  it  was  a  constant  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings 
to  abase  the  power  of  their  nobles ;  and  that  the  struggle  for  power 
was  the  source  of  much  misery  and  bloodshed.  But  this  policy  was 
necessary,  from  the  dangerous  ambition  and  lawless  tyranny  ofthose 
nobles,  who  frequently  aimed  at  overturning  the  throne,  and  exercis- 
ed the  severest  oppression  on  all  their  dependents.  The  interests, 
therefore,  of  the  people,  no.  less  than  the  security  of  the  prince,  de- 
manded tne  repression  of  this  overweening  and  destructive  power. 
The  aristocracy  was,  however,  preserved,  no  less  by  its  own  strength 
than  by  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  chiefly  by  the  violent 
and  unhappy  fate  of  the  sovereigns.  Meantime,  thougn  the  meas- 
ures whica  the  kin^  pursued  were  not  successful,  yet  their  conse- 
auences  were  benehcial.  They  restrained,  if  they  dfid  not  destroy, 
tne  spirit  of  feudal  oppression,  and  save  birth  to  order,  wise  Laws, 
and  a  more  tranquil  administration  oi  government 

2.  The  legislative  power,  though  nominally  resident  in  the  parlia- 
ment, was  virtually  in  the  king,  who,  by  his  mfluence,  entirely  con- 
troled  its  proceedings.  The  parliament  consisted  oif  three  estates, 
the  nobles,  the  dignified  cler^,  and  the  less  barons,  who  were  the  ' 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  shires.  The  disposal  of  benefices, 
gave  the  crown  the  entire  command  of  the  churchmen,  who  were 
equal  to  the  nobles  in  number;  and  at  least  a  rosgority  of  the  Em- 
mons were  the  dependents  of  the  sovereign.  A  committee,  termed 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  prepared  every  measure  that  was  to  come 
before  the  parliament  oy  the  mode  of  its  election  this  committee 
was  in  effect  nominated  by  the  king.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Scot- 
tish princes,  that  there  are  few  ins&nces  of  their  abusine  an  authority 
so  extensive  as  that  which  they  constitutionally  enjoyed. 

3.  The  kin^  had  anciently  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  causes, 
civil  and  criminal,  which  he  generally  exercised  through  the  medium 
<]^Pys  priv^  council ;  but  in  1.425  James  1.  instituted  the  court  of  sea- 
si  oi  is,  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  certain  judges  chosen  from  the 
three  estates.  This  court  was  new-modelled  by  James  V.,  and  its 
jurisdiction  limited  to  ciyil  causes,  the  cognizance  of  crimes  being 
committed  to  the  justiciary.^  The  chancellor  was  the  highest  officer 
of  the  crown,  and  president  of  the  parliament  To  the  chamberlain 
belonged  the  care  of  the  finances  and  the  public  police ;  to  the  high 
steward  the  charee  of  the  king's  household ;  the  constable  regulated 
all  matters  of  miUtary  arrangement ;  and  the  marshal  was  the  king's 
lieutenant,  and  master  of  the  norse. 
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4.  The  revenue  of  the  sovereifii  consisted  of  his  domain,  whicli 
was  extensive,  of  the  feudal  casualties  and  forfeitpres^  the  profits  of 
the  wardships  of  his  vassals,  the  rents  of  vacant  henehces,  tne  pecu- 
niarv  fines  for  offences,  and  the  aids  or  presents  occasionally  given 
by  the  subject ;  a  revenue  at  all  times  sunicient  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  and  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 

5.  The  political  principles  which  reeulated  the  conduct  of  the  Scots 
toward  other  nations  were  obvions  and  simple.  It  had  ever  been  an 
object  of  ambition  to  England  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Scothnd, 
which  was  constantly  on  its  guard  against  this  design  of  its  more  potent 
neighbour.  It  was  the  wisest  policy  for  Scotland  to  attach  itself  to 
France,  the  natural  enemy  of  England ;  an  alliance  reciprocally  court- 
ed from  fimilar  motives.  In  those  days  this  attachment  was  justly 
deemed  patriotic ;  while  the  Scots,  who  were  the  partisans  of  Eng- 
land, were  with  equal  justice  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  country. 
In  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  it  was  a  settled  policy  of  the 
English  sovereigns  to  have  a  secret  faction  in  their  pay  in  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  thus  ensktving  the  nation;  and  to  this 
source  all  toe  subsequent  disorders  of  the  latter  kingdom  are  to  be 
attributed. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE 
IN  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  first  restorers  of  leamiog  in  Europe  were  the  Arabians, 
who,  in  the  course  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  discovered  and  justly  appre- 
ciated the  knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  derived  from  them. 
The  caliphs  procured  from  the  eastern  emperors  copies  of  the  an- 
cient manuscripts,  and  had  them  carefully  translated  into  Arabic ;  es* 
teeming  principally  those  which  treated  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
metaphysics.  Thev  disseminated  their  knowledge  in  the  course  of 
their  conquests,  and  founded  schools  and  colleges  in  all  the  conntnea 
which  they  subdued. 

2.  The  western  kingdoms  of  Europe  became  first  acquainted  with 
the  learning  of  the  ancients  through  the  medium  of  those  Arabian 
translations.  Charlemagne  caused  Latin  translations  to  be  made  from 
the  Arabian,  and  founded,  after  the  example  of  the  caliphs,  the  uni- 
veritities  of  Bononia,  Pavia,  Osnaburg,  and  Paris.  Alfred  wth  a  sin^i- 
)ar  spirit,  and  by  similar  means,  introduced  a  taste  for  literature  in 
England ;  but  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  kingdom  replunged  it 
into  barbarism.  The  Normans,  however,  brought  trom  the  continent 
flome  tincture  of  ancient  learning,  which  was  kept  alive  in  the  monafH 
teries,  where  the  monks  were  meritoriously  employed  in  transcrib- 
ing a  few  of  the  ancient  authors,  along  with  the  legendary  lives  of 
the  saints. 

3.  In  this  dawn  of  literature  in  England  appeared  Henry  of  Hunting- 
ton and  Qeofirey  of  Monmouth,  names  distinguished  in  the  earliest 
annals  of  poetry  and  romance ;  John  of  Salisbury,  a  moralist ;  Wil- 
tiaro  of  MalmesDury,  annalist  of  the  history  of  England  before  the 
reign  of  Stephen ;  Griraldus  Cambrensis,  known  in  the  fields  of  histo* 
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ry,  theology^  and  poetry ;  Joseph  of  Exeter,  author  of  two  Latin  epic 
poems  on  the  Trown  war,  ana  the  war  of  Antioch,  or  the  crusade, 
which  are  read  witn  pleasure  even  in  the  present  day. 

4.  But  this  era  of  a  good  taste  in  letters  was  of  short  duration. 
The  taste  for  classical  composition  and  historical  information  yielded 
to  the  barbarous  subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity  taught  by  Lombard 
and  Abelard,  and  to  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
began  to  engage  the  general  attention  from  the  recent  discorery  of 
the  pandects  at  Amaqihi,  1,137.  The  amusements  of  the  vuiear 
in  those  periods  were  metrical  and  prose  romances,  uDinteliigible 
prophecies,  and  fables  of  giants  and  enchanters. 

6.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  appeared  a  distinguish- 
ed genius,  Rof  er  Bacon,  an  English  friar,  whose  comprehensive  mind 
was  filled  with  all  the  stores  of  ancient  learning ;  who  possessed  a 
discriminating  judgment  to  separate  the  precious  ore  from  the  dross, 
and  a  power  of  invention  fitted  to  advance  in  every  science  which  was 
the  object  of  his  study.  He  saw  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  phi- 
losophy, and  first  recommended  the  prosecution  of  knowledge  by  ex- 
penment  and  the  observation  of  nature.  He  made  discoveries  of 
importance  in  astronomy,  optics,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  mechanics. ' 
He  reformed  the  kalendar^  discovered  the  construction  of  telescopic 
glasses  forgotten  afler  his  time,  and  revived  by  Galileo,  and  has  left  a 

?lain  intimation  of  his  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  gun-powder, 
et  this  superior  genius  believed  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  an 
elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  in  (he  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold,  aiM  in  judicial  astrology. 

6.  A  general  taste  preraued  for  poetical  composition  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  troubadours  of  Provence  wrote  son- 
nets, madrigals,  and  satirical  ballads :  and  excelled  in  extempore  dia- 
logues on  ttie  subject  of  love,  which  they  treated  in  a  metaphysical 
and  Platonic  strain.  They  contended  for  the  prize  of  poetiy  at  sol- 
emn meetings,  where  princes,  nobles,  and  the  most  illustrious  ladies 
attended  to  decide  between  the  rival  bards ;  and  some  of  those  prin- 
ces^as  Richard  1.  of  England,  Frederick  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  are 
celebrated  as  troubadours  of  eminence.  Many  fragments  yet  remain 
of  their  compositions. 

7.  The  transference  of  tiie  papal  seat  to  Avignon,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  &miliarized  the  Italian  poets  with  the  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours, and  gave  a  tincture  of  the  Provencal  style  to  their  compo- 
sitions, which  is  very  observable  in  the  poetry  of  Petrarch  and  of 
Dante.  The  Dhina  Comedia  of  Dante  first  introduced  tiie  machine- 
ry of  angels  and  devils  in  the  room  of  the  pagan  mythology,  and  is  a 
work  containing  many  examples  of  the  terrible  saolime.  The  Son' 
nets  and  Camont  of  Petrarch  are  highly  tender  and  pathetic,  though 
yltiated  with  a  quaintness  and  conceit,  which  is  a  prevalent  feature 
of  the  Italian  poetry.  The  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,  a  work  of  the 
same  age,  is  a  master-piece  for  invention,  ingenious  narrative,  and 
acquaintance  with  human  nature.  These  authors  have  fixed  the 
standard  of  the  Italian  language. 

8.  Contemporary  with  them,  and  of  rival  mept,  was  the  English 
Chaucer,  who  displays  all  the  talents  of  Boccacio,  through  the  me* 
dium  of  excellent  poetry.  The  works  of  Chaucer  discover  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  sciences,  an  acquaintance  both  with  ancient 
and  modem  learning,  particularly  the  hterature  of  France  and  Italy, 
and,  above  all,  a  most  acute  discernment  of  life  and  manners. 

9.  Of  similar  character  are  the  poems  of  Gower,  but  of  a  graver 
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cast,  and  a  more  chastened  morality.  Equal  to  these  emiDent  men 
in  every  species  of  literary  merit  was  the  accomplished  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  of  which  his  remaining  writings  bear  convincing  testimony. 
The  doubtful  Rowley  of  Bristoiis  said  to  have  adorned  me  fifteenth 
centuiT. 

10.  Spain  at  this  period  began  to  emerge  from  ienorance  and  bar- 
barism, and  to  produce  a  few  of  those  works  which  are  enumerated 
with  approbation  in  the  whimsickl  but  judicious  criticism  of  Cervan- 
tes.   (Don  Quixote,  b.  1,  c.  6.) 

11.  Though  poetry  attained  in  those  ages  a  considerable  degree 
of  splendour,  yet  there  was  little  advancement  in  general  literature 
and  science.  History  was  disgraced  by  the  intennixture  of  miracle 
and  fable ;  yet  we  find  much  curious  information  in  the  writings^ 
of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  of  Walsingham,  Everard,  Duysburg,  aod 
tbe  Chronicles  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet  Philip  de  ComnuDes 
hnppily  describes  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XL  and  Charles  Vlll.  of 
France.  Villani  and  Platina  are  valuable  recorders  of  the  aflairs  of 
Itnly. 

12.  A  taste  for  classical  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century  led  to  the 
()i<;r every  of  manj^  of  the  ancient  authors.  Poggio  discovered  the 
writings  of  Quiotilhm  and  sevei^l  of  the  compositions  of  Cicero, 
which  stimulated  to  farther  research,  and  to  the  recovery  of  many 
valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  But  this  taste  was 
not  generally  diffased.  France  and  England  were  extremely  barba- 
rous. Tbe  library  at  Oxford  contained  only  600  volumes,  and  there 
were  but  four  classics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  But  a  brighter 
period  was  approaching.  On  the  tail  of  the  eastern  empire,  in  the 
end  of  the  fitteenth  century,  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks  diffused  a 
taste  for  polite  literature  over  all  the  west  of  Europe.  A  succession. 
of  popes,  endowed  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  gave  every 
encouragement  to  learning  and  the  sciences;  and,  above  all,  the 
noble  discoverv  of  the  cart  rf  prvUing  contributed  to  their  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  dissemination,  and  gave  a  certain  assurance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  every  valuable  art,  and  the  progressive  improvement 
of  human  knowledge. 

13.  The  rise  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  modems  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  absurd  and  ludicrous  representation,  in  the  churches, 
of  the  scripture  histories,  called  in  England  mysteries,  miracles,  and 
moralities.  These  were  first  exhibited  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
continued  to  the  sixteenth,  when  they  were  prohibited  by  law  in 
England.  Of  these  we  have  amusing  specimens  in  Warton^s  His> 
tory  of  English  Poetry.    Profane  dramas  were  substituted  in  their 

eace ;  and  a  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  profane  appears  to  have 
»en  known  in  France  as  early  as  1,300.  in  Spain  tne  farcical  mys- 
teries keep  their  ground  to  the^present  day,  and  no  regular  compo- 
sition for  the  stage  %vas  known  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century* 
The  Italians  are  allowed  by  their  own  writers  to  have  borrow^ 
their  theatre  from  the  French  and  English. 
See  Kett^s  Elements  of  General  Knowledge,  vol  L 
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SECTION  XXXV. 

VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  EUROPE  BEFORE 

THE  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES. 

1.  Before  we  gire  an  account  of  the  discoveriea  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  fiAeeuth  century,  in  exploring  a  new  route  to  India,  we 
shall  present  a  short  view  of  the  progress  of  commerce  in  Europe 
down  to  that  period. 

The  boldest  naval  enterprise  of  the  ancients  was  the  Feriplus  of 
llanno,  who  siiiled  from  Carthage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  within 
four  or  tive  degrees  of  the  equator,  A.  C.  570.  The  ancients  did 
not  know  that  Africa  was  almost  circumnavigable.  They  had  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  habitable  earth.  They  believed  that  botn 
the  ton'id  and  frigid  zones  were  uninhabitable :  and  they  were  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  gjreat  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica. Denmark^  Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Russia,  were  unknown  to  them.  In  Ptoiemy^s  description  of  the 
globe,  the  63d  degree  of  latitude  is  the  limit  of  the  earth  to  the . 
north,  and  the  equator  to  the  south. 

2.  Britain  Wcis  circumnavigated  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  The 
Romans  frequented  it  ibr  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  Tacitus 
mentions  London  as  a  celebrated  resort  of  merchants.  The  com- 
merce of  the  ancients  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  eastern  empire  the  mer- 
chandise of  India  was,  imported  from  Alexandria ;  but,  at\er  the  con- 
quest of  Eeypt  by  the  Arabians,  it  w<is  carried  up  the  Indus,  and 
thence  by  land  to  the  Oxus,  whicn  then  ran  directly  into  the  Caspian 
sea:  thence  it  was  brouzht  up  the  VVolga,  and  again carf4ed  overland 
to  the  Don,  whence  it  descended  into  the  Euxine. 

3.  AAer  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  commerce  was  lon|^  at  a 
stand  in  Europe.  When  Attila  was  ravaging  Italy  the  Veneti  took 
refuge  in  the  small  islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic, 


ence,  and  Pisa*  imitated  this  example,  and  be^an  to  acquire  consider- 
able wealth ;  out  Venice  retained  her  superiority  over  these  rival 
states,  and  gained  considerable  territory  on  the  opposite  coast  of  illy  r- 
icum  and  Jjalmatia. 

4.  The  maritime  cities  of  Italy  profited  by  the  crusades,  in  furnish- 
ing the  armies  with  supplies,  and  bringing  nome  the  produce  of  the 
east.  The  Italian  merchants  established  manufactures  similar  to 
those  of  Constantinople.  Rogero  king  of  Sicily  brought  artisans 
from  Athens,  and  esianlished  a  silk  manufacture  at  Palermo  in  1,130. 
The  sugarcane  was  planted  in  Sicily  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
thence  carried  to  Madeira,  and  finally  made  its  way  to  the  West 
Indies. 

5.  In  tiie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Italians  were  the 
only  commercial  people  of  Europe.  Venice  set  the  first  example 
of  a  national  bank  in  1,157,  which  has  maintained  its  credit  to  the 
present  times.  The  only  trade  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  at 
this  time,  was  carried  on  at  stated  fairs  and  markets,  to  which  traders 
resorted  from  all  quarters,  paying  a  tax  to  the' sovereigns  or  the  lords 
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of  the  territory.    The  more  enterprising  bought  a  privilege  of  ex- 
emption, by  paying  at  once  a  large  sum,  and  were  thence  caued  fttt 

6.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Italian  merchants,  usually  called  Lom- 
bards, were  the  factors  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  were  en- 
ticed, by  privileges  granted  by  the  sovereigns,  to  settle  In  Fiance, 
Spain,  uermany,  and  England.  They  were  not  only  traders  in  com- 
modities, but  bankera,  or  money  dealers.  In  this  fast  business  they 
found  a  severe  rcsti'aint  from  the  canon  law  prohibiting  the  taking 
of  interest;  and  hence,  from  the  necessary  privacy  of  their  bargains, 
there  wei'e  no  bouiiuk  to  exorbitant  usury.  The  Jews,  too,  who 
were  the  chief  dealers  in  money,  brought  disrepute  on  the  trade  of 
banking,  and  frequently  suffered,  on  that  account,  the  most  intoler- 
able persecution  and  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  To  guard  against 
these  injuries  they  invented  bills  of  exchange, 

7.  The  Lombard  merchants  excited  a  spirit  of  commerce,  and 

gave  birth  to  manufactures,  which  were  generally  encouraged  by 
le  sovereigns  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Among  the 
chief  encouragements  was  the  institution  of  corporations  or  monop- 
olies, the  eariiest  of  which  are  traced  up  to  the  eleventh  century ; 
a  policy  beneficial,  and  perhaps  necessary,  where  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try is  low,  and  manutactures  are  in  their  infancy ;  but  of  hurtful  con- 
sequence where  trade  and  manufactures  are  fiourishine. 

8.  Conmierce  began  to  spread  towajid'the  north  of  Xurope  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  sea-ports  on  the  Baltic  traded 
with  France  and  Britain,  and  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  staple 
of  the  isle  of  Oleron,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  then  possessed 
by  the  English.  The  commercial  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisbuy  (on 
the  Baltic)  regulated  for  many  ages  the  trade  of  Europe.  To  pro- 
tect their  trade  from  piracy,  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  most  of  the  north- 
em  sea-ports,  joined  m  a  confederacy,  under  certain  general  regula- 
tions, termecl  the  Ua^ue  of  the  kanse^aamt ;  a  union  so  beneficial  in 
its  nature,  and  so  formidalne  in  point  of  strength,  that  its  alliance  was 
courted  by  the  predominant  powers  of  Europe. 

9.  For  the  trade  of  the  hanse-towns  with  the  southern  kingdoms, 
Bruges,  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  was  found  a  convenient  entrepot, 
and  thither  the  Mediterranean  merchants  brought  the  commodities 
of  India  and  the  Levant  to  exchange  with  the  produce  and  manu&c- 
tures  of  the  north.  The  Flemings  now  began  to  encourage  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  thence  spread  to  the  Brabanters :  but  their 
growth  being  checked  by  the  impolitic  sovereigns  of  those  prov- 
inces, they  found  a  more  iavourable  field  in  England,  which  was  des- 
tined to  derive  from  them  the  great  source  of  its  natioiml  opulence. 

10.  The  Britons  had  very  early  seen  the  importance  of  commerce. 
Bede  relates  that  London  was  frequented  by  foreigners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade  in  614;  and  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  of  it,  in 
1,041,  as  a  most  populous  and  wealthy  citf.  The  cinque  ports, 
Dover,  Hastings,  mtne,  Romney,  and  Sandwich,  obtained  in  that  age 
their  privileges  and  immunities,  on  condition  of  furnishing  each  five 
ships  of  war.  These  ports  are  now  eight  in  number,  and  send  their 
members  to  parliament 

11.  The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  was  considerable  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Henry  II.  incorporated  the  weavers  of  London, 
and  gave  them  various  privileges.  By  a  law  passed  in  his  reign,  all 
cloth  made  of  foreign  wool  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  Scotland 
^t  this  time  seems  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  souit^e  of  weahb. 
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as  is  evident  from  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of  William  the  lion, 
which  w^as  10.000  merks.  equal  to  lOO^OOOL  sterling  of  present 
money.  The  English  founa  it  difficult  to  raise  double  that  sum  for  the 
ransom  of  Richanl  I.^  and  the  Scots  contributed  a  proportion  of  it. 
The  English  sovereigns  at  first  drew  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  custom  on  wool  exported  to  be  manufactured  abroad;  but  becom- 
ing soon  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  encouraging  its  home  manufacture, 
they  invited,  for  that  purpose,  the  foreign  artisans  and  merchants  to 
reside  in  England,  and  gave  them  valuable  inununities.  Edward  III. 
was  peculia^y  attentive  to  trade  and  manufactures,  as  appears  by  the 
laws  passed  in  his  reign ;  and  he  was  bountiful  in  llie  encouragement 
of  foreign  artisanis.  The  succeeding  reigns  were  not  so  favourable. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  the  spirit  of  trade  and 
manufactures  greatly  declined;  nor  did  they  begin  to  revive  and 
flourish  till  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  In  tnat  interval  of  their  de- 
cay in  England  commerce  and  the  arts  were  encouraged  in  Scotland 
by  James  I.  and  his  successors,  as  much  as  the  comparatively  rude 
and  turbulent  state  of  the  kingdom  would  permit.  The  herring  fish- 
ery then  began  to  be  vigorously  promoted ;  and  the  duties  laid  on 
the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth  show  tliat  this  manufacture  was  then 
considerable  among  the  Scots.  Glasgow  began  to  acquire  wealth 
by  the  fisheries  in  1,420,  but  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  till  after 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

12.  Henry  VII.  gave  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  particularly  the  woollen,  by  inviting  foreign  artisans, 
and  establishing  them  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  and  other  places. 
The  navigation  acts  were  passed  in  his  reien,  and  commercial  treaties 
formed  with  the  continental  kingdoms  lor  the  protection  of  the 
merchant-shipping.  Such  was  the  state  of  commerce  at  the  time 
when  the  Portuguese  made  those  great  discoveries  which  open- 
ed a  new  route  to  India,  and  gave  a  circulation  to  their  wealth  over 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


SECTION  XXXVL 

DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF 
EUROPE. 

1.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  had  been  known  in  Europe  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the  compass  was  not  used  in 
failing  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth :  and  another  century  had 
elapsed  from  that  period«  while  yet  the  European  mariners  scarcely 
ventured  out  of  the  signt  of  their  coasts.  The  eastern  ocean  was 
little  known ;  and  the  Atlantic  was  supposed  to  be  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  sea,  extending  probably  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  In 
4he  belief  that  the  torrid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  a  promontory  on 
the  African  coast,  in  the  29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  termed 
Cape  Non,  as  forming  an  impassable  limit 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  John  king  of  Por- 
tugal sent  a  few  vessels  to  explore  the  African  coast;  and  these 
doubling  Cape  Non  proceeded  to  Cane  Boyador,  within  two  de- 
grees of  the  northern  tropic.  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  John,  equip- 
ped a  single  ship,  which,  being  driven  out  to  sea,  landed  on  the  iskind 
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of  Porto  Snnto.'  This  involantary  experiment  emboldened  the 
mariners  to  abandon  their  timid  mode  of  coasting,  and  launch  into  the 
open  sea.  In  1 .420  the  Portuguese  discovered  Madeira,  where  they 
established  a  colony,  and  planted  the  Cyprus  vine,  and  the  sugar  cane. 

3.  The  spirit  ol  enterprise  being  thus  awakened,  prince  Henry 
obtained  from  Cugene  Iv.  a  bull  granting  to  the  Portuguese  the 
property  of  all  the  countries  which  \hey  might  discover  between 
Cape  Non  and  India,  Under  John  II.  of  Portugal  the  Cape  Verd 
islands  were  discovered  and  colonized;  and  the  lleet&  advancing  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  brought  home  gold  dust,  gums,  and  ivory.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  equator,  trie  Portuguese  entered  a  new  hemisphere, 
and  loldly  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent  In  1,479  a 
fleet  under  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  liope,  and, 
sailing  onwards  beyond  the  mouths  cf  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulls, 
arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  ailer  a  voyage  of  1,600 
leagues,  performed  in  thirteen  months. 

4.  De  Giima  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  rajah  of  Calicut,  a 
tributary  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  retuined  to  Lisbon  with  speci- 
mens of  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the  country.  A  succeeding  fleet 
formed  settlements,  and,  vanquishing  the  opposition  of  the  native 
lifinces,  soon  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
f  he  city  of  Goa,  taken  by  storm,  becfsme  the  residence  of  a  Portu- 
guese viceroy  and  the  capital  of  their  Indian  settlements. 

5.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  Indian  trade 
by  Alexandria,  now  lost  it  for  ever.  After  an  ineffectual  project  of 
cutting  througb  the  istiimus  of  Suez,  they  attempted  to  intercept  tlie 
Portuguese  by  their  fleets  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  sea  and 
Persian  gulf,   but   were  every  where  encountered  by  a  superior 
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ca,  were  speedily  subdued,  and  a  settlement  established  in  Bengal 
They  proceeded  onward  to  China,  hitherto  scarcely  known  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans but  by  the  account  of  a  single  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Paolo, 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  they  obtained  the  emperor's  permis- 
sion to  form  a  settlement  at  Macao,  thus  owning  a  commerce  with 
that  immense  empire,  and  the  neighbouring  jslands  of  Japan.  In  the 
space  of  fifty  years  the  Portuguese  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  sovereigns  of  a  large  extent  of  Asiatic 

territory. 

6.  These  discoveries  produced  a  wonderful  eff*ect  on  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  The  produce  of  the  spice  islands  was  computed 
to  be  worth  annually  200,000  ducats  to  Lisbon.  The  Venetians, 
afler  every  effort  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  ofi*ered  to 
become  sole  purchasers  of  all  the  spice  brought  to  Europe,  but  were 
refused.  Commercial  industry  was  roused  in  every  quarter,  and 
manufactures  made  a  rapid  progress.  Lyons,  Tours,  Abbeville,  Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  acquired  immense  wealth.  Antwerp  and  Amsteiv 
dam  became  the  great  marts  of  the  north.  The  former  owed  its 
splendour  to  tiie  decline  of  Bruges,  which  was  ruined  by  civil  com- 
motions ;  and  the  Portuguese  made  Antwerp  their  entrepot  for  the 
supply  of  the  northern  kingdoms.  It  continued  highly  flourishing 
till  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceDtuir, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  port  destroyed  by  block- 
ing up  the  Scheld. 

7.  The  trade  of  Holland  rose  on  the  fail  of  Antwerp.    Amsterdam 
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became  considerable  after  the  decline  of  the  haiueatic  confederacy 
in  1,428,  but  rose  into  splendour  and  high  commercial  oituieuce  from 
the  destruction  of  Antwerp.  The  United  Provinces,  dependent  on 
indostry  alone  for  their  support,  became  a  model  of  conmierciai  ac- 
tivity to  all  nations. 

8.  Britain  felt  the  effect  of  that  eeneral  stimulus  which  the  Por* 
tuguese  discoveries  gave  to  the  trade  of  Europe;  but  other  cuuses 
bad  a  more  sensible  operation  to  that  end  in  England.  The  relbnna- 
tion,  by  suppressing  tne  convents,  and  restoring  many  thousands  to 
society,  and  the  cutting  off  the  papal  exactions,  which  drained  the 
kingdom  of  its  wealth,  the  politic  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VllT.,  and  the  active  patriotism  of  Elizabeth,  were  vigorous  incentives 
to  national  industry. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIU.  to  the  present,  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  England  have  been  uniformly  progressive. 
The  rental  of  England  in  lands  and  houses  did  not  then  exceed  tive 
millions  per  aivnu/n ;  it  is  now  above  eighteen  millions.  The  unman- 
ufactured wool  of  one  year's  growth  is  supposed  to  be  worth  two 
millions ;  when  manufactured,  as  it  now  is,  by  British  hands,  it  is 
worth  eight  millions.  Above  a  million  and  a  half  oT  hands  are  em* 
ployed  in  that  manufacture  alone ;  half  a  million  are  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  lead ;  the  linen  man- 
ufactures of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  occupy  nearly  a  million ; 
and  a  number  not  much  inferior  is  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It  is 
presumable,  on  the  wbole.»  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
united  kingaoms  is  actually  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

10.  The  vast  increase  of  the  national  wealth  of  Britain  appears 
chiefly,  1,  from  the  increase  of  population,  wiiich  is  supposed  to 
l)e  nearly  five  to  one  (at  least  in  tlie  large  cities)  since  the  reign 
of  EUzabetb ;  2,  from  the  great  addition  made  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  Sie  high  improvement  of  agriculture 
siuce  that  period,  whence  more  than  quadruple  the  quantity  of  food 
is  produced;  3,  from  the  increase  of  the  commerciul  shipping,  at 
least  sixfold  within  the  same  time ;  4,  from  the  comparative  low  rate 
of  interest,  which  is  demonstrative  of  the  increase  of  wealth.  The 
consequences  of  the  difiusion  of  the  commercial  spirit  are  most  im- 
portant to  the  national  weUare.  From  general  industry  arises  afiSu- 
ence.  joined  to  a  spirit  of  independence ;  and  on  this  spirit  rests  the 
freedom  of  the  Bntish  constitution,  and  all  the  blessings  which  are 
enjoyed  under  its  protection. 


SECTION  XXXVII. 

GERMANY   AND  FRANCE  IN   THE  REIGNS   OF  CHARLES  V. 

AND  FRANCIS  I. 

1.  We  resume  the  detail  of  the  history  of  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  previously  remarking,  that  the  Germanic 
empire  continued  for  above  fifty  years  in  a  state  of  languid  tranquilli- 
ty, from  the  time  of  Albert  II.,  the  successor  of  Sigismund,  during  the 
long  reign  of  Frederick  111.,  whose  son  Maximilian  acquired,  by  hi» 
marriage  with  Mary,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands.  Maximilian  was  elected  Emperor  in  1,493;  and,  by 
estabUshing  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  separate  Germanic  states^ 
laid  the  foundatioD  (^  the  subsequent  grandeur  of  the  empire. 
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2.  Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  MaxlmiliaD,  married  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Fcrdiiiand  and  Isabella:  and  of  that  marriage  the  eldest 
•on  was  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throqe  of  Spain  in  1)516, 
and.  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxinulian^  preferred  his  claim 
to  the  vacant  imperial  throne.    He  had  for  his  competitor  Francis  I. 
of  France,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Mil- 
anese, aftd  the  adjustment  of  the  contending  interests  of  the  Italian 
states.    The  German  electors,  afraid  of  the  exorbitant  power  both  of 
Charles  and  of  Francis,  would  have  rejected  both,  and  conferred  tlie 
imperial  crown  on  Frederick  duke  of  Saxony ;  but  this  extraordinary 
man  declined  the  proffered  dignity,  and  his  council  determined  Che 
election  in  favour  of  Charles  ofAustria,  1,519. 

3.  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  now  declared  enemies,  and  their 
mutual  claims  on  each  other's  dominions  were  the  subject  of  perpet- 
ual hostility.  The  emperor  claimed  Artois  as  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Francis  prepared  to  make  good  his  right  to  the  Two  Sicilies. 
Charles  had  to  defend  Milan,  and  to  support  his  title  to  Navarre, 
which  had  been  wrested  from  France  by  nis  grandfather  Ferdinand. 
Henry  VllL  of  England  was  courted  by  the  rival  monarcli^  as  the 
weight  of  England  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  where  the  power 
of  each  was  nearly  balanced. 

4.  The  first  hostile  attack  was  made  by  Francis  on  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  he  won  and  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  mont&  The 
emperor  attacked  Picardy,  and  his  troops  at  the  same  time  drove  the 
French  out  of  the  Milanese.  On  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Charles  placed 
cardinal  Adrian  on  the  papal  throne,  1,521 :  and  by  the  promise  of 
elevating  Wolsey,  the  nunister  of  Henry  VIiI.,  to  that  dignity,  on  the 
death  ofAdrian,  gained  the  alliance  of  the  English  monarch  in  his  lyar 
against  France. 

5.  At  this  critical  time  Francis  imprudently  quarrelled  with  ht9 
best  general,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  in  revenge,  deserted 
the  emperor,  and  was  by  him  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  his 
armies.  The  imperial  generals  were  far  superior  in  abilities  to  their 
opponents.  The  French  were  defeated  at  Biagrassa,  and  Charies 
was  carrying  every  thing  before  him  in  Italy,  when  Francis  entered 
the  Milanese,  and  retook  the  capital ;  but,  in  the  subsequent  tnittle  of 
Pavia,  his  troops  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  French  monarch 
became  the  constable  of  Bourbon's  prisoner,  1,525. 

6.  The  emperor  made  no  advantage  of  his  good  fortune.  By  the 
treatf  of  Madrid,  Francis  reeainedhis  liberty,  on  yielding  to  Charies 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the  superiority  of  Flanders  and  Artois. 
He  gave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions ; 
but  the  states  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  the  failure  was  compromised 
for  a  sum  of  money. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Henry  VUL  took  part  with  France,, 
and  Cliarles  lost  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
The  papal  army  in  tne  Frencn  interest  was  defeated  by  the  consta- 
ble or  Bourbon,  and  the  Pope  himself  made  prisoner ;  but  Bourbon 
was  killed  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  Charles  allowed  the  pope  to 
purchase  his  release. 

8.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  p^ce  of  Cambray)  1,529,  Charies 
visited  Italy,  and  received  the  imperial  diadem  from  pope  Clement 
VII.  The  Turks  having  invaded  Hungary,  the  emperor  marched 
against  them  in  person,  and  compelled  the  sultan  Solyman,  with  an 
army  of  3U0i000  men,  to  evacuate  the  country.  He  soon  after  em- 
barked for  AjQrica,  to  replace  the  dethroned  Af  uley  Hassan  in  the 
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sorereignty  of  Tunis  and  Ali^iers,  which  had  been  usurped  by  Hay* 
radin  Barbarossa ;  and  he  achieved  the  enterprise  with  honour.  His 
reputation  at  this  period  exceeded  that  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, for  political  ability,  real  power,  and  the  extent  and  opulence  of 
his  dominions. 

9.  Francis  was  glad  to  ally  himself  even  with  the  Turks  to  cope 
with  the  imperialists,  and  Barbarosaa  invaded  Italy ;  but  tbe  troops  of 
Charles  prevented  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  and  separately 
defeated  and  dispersed  the  allied  powers,  while  anotner  army  of  the 
imperialists  ravaged  Champagne  and  Picardy. 

10.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  which  was  concluded  at  Nice,  for 
ten  years  between  the  rival  monarchs,  Charles  passed  through 
France  to  the  Netheriands,  and  was  entertained  by  Francis  with  the 
most  magnificent  hospitality.  He  had  promised  ta  grant  to  the  French 
king  his  favourite  desire,  the  investiture  of  Milan ;  but  failing  to  keep 
his  word,  the  war  was  renewed  with  double  animosity.  The  French 
and  Turkish  fleets  attacked  Nice,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  Ge- 
noese admiral,  Andrea  Doria.  In  Italy  the  French  were  victori- 
ous in  the  battle  of  Cerizoles,  but  drew  no  benefit  from  this  partial 
advantage.  The  imperialists,  on  the  whole,  had  a  decided  superior- 
ity, and  Trance  must  have  been  undone,  if  the  disorders  of  Germany, 
from  the  contending  interests  of  the  catholics  and  protestants,  haa 
not  forced  the  emperor  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Crepi  with  Francis, 
1^544.  At  the  same  time  Francis  purchased  a  peace  with  Henry 
VIII.,  who  had  again  taken  part  with  his  rival.  Francis  died  soon 
after,  in  1,547 ;  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  and  of  a  gener- 
ous and  noble  mind,  unfortunate  only  from  the  necessity  of  strug- 
gling against  a  power  which  overmatched  him  both  in  policy  and 
m  resources. 

11.  A  short  time  before  this  period,  was  founded  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  by  Ignatius  Lovola,  1,535.  Tne  principle  of  the  order  was 
implicit  obedience  and;  submission  to  the  pope.  The  brethren  were 
not  confined  to  their  cloisters^  but  allowed  to  mix  with  the  world ; 
and  thus,  by  gaining  the  conhdence  of  princes  and  statesmen,  they 
were  enabled  to  direct  the  i>olicy  of  nations  to  the  great  end  of  estab- 
lishing the  supreme  authority  of^the  holy  see.  The  wealth  which 
they  accumulated,  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  supposed  con- 
sequences of  their  intrigues  to  the  peace  of  nations,  excited  at  length 
a  general  hostility  to  tneir  order ;  and  the  institution  has  recently 
been  abolished  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

12.  If  Charles  V«  aimed  at  universal  empire,  he  was  ever  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  object  of  his  wishes.  The  formidable  confederacy  of 
the  protestants  to  preserve  their  liberties  and  their  religion,  gave 
him  perpetual  disquiet  in  Germany.  He  never  could  form  his  do- 
minions into  a  well  connected  body,  from  the  separate  national  inter- 
ests of  the  Spaniards,  Flemish,  and  Germans;  and  even  the  imperial 
states  were  divided  by  their  jealousies,  political  and  religious.  The 
hostilities  of  foreign  powers  gave  him  continual  annoyance.  He  found 
in  Henry  II.,  the  successor  of  Francis,  an  antagonist  as  formidable  as 
his  father.  His  cares  and  difficulties  increased  as  he  advanced  in  life* 
and  at  length  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  In  a  state  of 
meiancholv  despondencv  he  retired  from  the  world  at  the  age  of  fifly- 
six.  resigning  first  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  PhUipll,,  1,556, 
and  aflerwanis  the  imperial  crown  in  favour  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
who  was  elected  emperor  on  the  24th  day  of  February,  1,558. 
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SECTION  XXXVIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  GERMAN 

EMPIRE. 

1.  Previodsly  to  the  reign  of  MnximiUan  I.,  the  Germanic  empire 
was  subject  to  all  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  goyemments.  The 
general  diets  of  the  state  were  tumultuous  and  indecisive,  and  their 
constant  wacs  with  one  another  kept  the  whole  in  anarchy  and  bar- 
barism. Wenceslaus,  in  1,383,  endeavoured  to  remedy  tLose  evils 
by  the  enactment  of  r  geneml  peace ;  but  no  effectual  measures 
were  taken  for  securing  it  Albert  11.  attempted  to  accomplish 
the  same  end,  and  had  some  success.  He  divided  Germany  into  six 
circles,  each  regulated  by  its  own  diet ;  but  the  jealousies  of  the  states 
prompted  them  constantrf  to  hostilities,  which  there  was  no  superior 
power  suflicient  to  restrain. 

2.  At  length  Maximilian  I.  procured,  in  1,500,  that  solemn  enact- 
ment which  established  a  perpetual  peace  among  (he  Germanic 
states,  under  the  cogent  penalty  of  the  aggressor  being  treated  as  a 
common  enemy.  He  established  the  imperial  chamber  Tor  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences.  The  empire  was  divided  anew  into  ten  cir- 
cles, each  circle  sending  its  representatives  to  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  bound  to  enforce  the  public  laws  through  its  own  territory.  A 
regency  was  appointed  to  subsist  in  the  intervals  of  the  diet,  composed 
of  twenty  members^  over  whom  the  emperor  presided. 

3.  These  regulations,  however  wise,  woulJ  probably  have  &iled 
of  their  end,  if  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  has  for 
three  centuries  continued  to  occupy  the  imperial  throne,  bad  not 
enforced  obedience  to  them.  The  ambition  and  policy  of  Charles 
V.  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  tne  German  prin- 
ces, if  the  new  system  of  presening  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
haa  not  made  these  princes  find  allies  and  protectors  sufficient  to 
traverse  the  emperor^s  schemes  of  absolute  dominion.  He  attained, 
however,  an  authority  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  succeeding  emperors  imitated  his  policy ;  but,  as  diey  did  not 
possess  equal  talents,  they  found  yet  stronger  obstacles  to  their  en- 
croachments on  the  rreedom  of  the  states. 

4.  The  Germanic  liberties  were  settled  for  the  last  time  by  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1,648,  which  fixed  the  emperor's  preroga- 
tives,  and  the  privileges  of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire IS  not  framed  for  the  ordinary  ends  of  government,  the  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  regaras  not  the  rights  of  the 
subjects,  but  only  the  independence  of  the  several  princes;  and  lis 
sole  object  is  to  maintain  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  prevent  usurpations  and  encroachments  on  one  another'^s  terri- 
tories, it  has  no  relation  to  the  particular  government  of  the  states, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  laws  and  constitution,  some  more  free,  and 
others  mK)re  despotic. 

5.  The  general  diet  has  the  power  of  enacting  the  public  laws  of 
the  empire.  It  consists  of  three  colleges,  the  electors,  the  princes, 
and  the  free  cities.  All  such  public  laws,  and  all  general  measures, 
are  the  subject  of  the  separate  deliberation  of  the  electoral  college 
and  that  of  the  princes.  When  jointly  approved  by  them,  the  reaoni- 
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tion  is  canyaaseJ  byHhe  college  of  the  free  cities,  and.  if  agreed  to, 
becomes  a  placUum  of  the  empire.  If  approved  finally  bv  the  em- 
peror, it  is  a  Mnckman^  or  general  law.  U  disapproyed,  the  resolu- 
tion is  of  no  effect  Moreover,  the  emperor  must  be  the  proposer  of 
all  geoerdl  laws.  Still  farther,  no  complaint  or  request  can  be  made 
by  any  of  the  princes  to  the  diet  without  the  approbation  of  the 
elector  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  may  refuse  it  at  his  pleasure. 
These  constitutional  defects  are  the  more  hurtful  in  their  conse- 
quences, from  the  separate  and  oRen  contending  interests  of  the  prin- 
ces, who  have  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  power  of  contracting 
foreign  alliances,  and  are  frequently  possessed  of  foreign  dominions 
of  far  greater  value  than  their  imperial  territories. 

6.  The  Germanic  constitution  nas.  however,  in  some  respects,  its 
advantages.  The  particular  diets  oi  each  circle  tend  to  unite  those 
princes  m  all  matters  of  national  concern,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
cordance of  their  individual  interests.  The  regulations  made  in 
those  diets  compensate  the  want  of  a  general  legisktive  power.  Be- 
side the  circular  diet«s  the  electors,  the  princes,  the  free  cities,  the 
catholic^  and  the  protestants,  hold  their  particular  diets,  when  their 
common  interests  require  it;  and  these  powers  balance  one  another. 
Considered,  therefore,  solely  in  the  light  of  a  league  of  several  inde- 
pendent princes  and  slates,  associating  for  their  common  benefit,  the 
Germanic  constitution  has  many  advantages;  in  promoting  general 
harmony,  securing  the  rights  of  its  members,  and  preventing  the 
weak  fx*om  being  oppressed  by  the  strong. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

OF  THE   REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY   AND  SWITZERLAND, 
AND  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  age  of  Charles  V.  is  the  era  of  the  reformation  of  reli- 

SioQ,  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  highest  spien- 
our  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe.  We  shall 
treat  in  order  of  each  of  these  great  objects;  and,  first,  of  the  refor- 
mation. 

The  voluptuous  taste  and  the  splendid  projects  of  pope  Leo  X. 
demanding  large  supplies  of  money,  he  instituted  through  all  the 
christian  kingdoms  a  sale  of  mdulgences,  or  remittances  from  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  This  traffic  being  abused  to  the  most  shocking 
purposes,  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  friar,  ventured  to  preach 
against  it,  and  to  inveigh  with  acrimony  against  the  power  which 
authorized  it  He  found  many  willing  hearers,  particularly  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  of  which  the  prince  Fredenck  was  his  friend 
and  protector.  Leo  a.  condemned  his  tenets  by  a  papal  bull,  which 
only  increased  the  zeal  and  indignation  of  the  preacher.  In  a  book 
whicli  he  published,  entitled  the  Bahyknish  Captivity^  he  applied 
all  the  scnptural  attributes  of  the  whore  of  Babylon  to  the  papal 
hierarchy,  and  attacked  with  equal  force  and  virulence  the  doctrines 
of  transub«tantiation,  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and  the 
refusal  of  wine  to  the  people  m  the  communion.  The  book  being 
condemned  to  the  flames,  Luther  burned  the  pope's  bull  and  the 
decretals  at  Wlttembere,  1,520. 

2.  One  of  the  first  champions,  who  took  up  the  pen  against  Lu- 
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ther,  was  Henry  VIII.  of  England ;  whose  book,  presented  to  pope 
Leo,  procured  him  the  title  now  annexed  to  his  crown,  of  defehder  of 
the  taith.    The  rest*  of  Europe  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to 
these  rising  controversies.    Charles  V.,  studious  of  the  friendship  of 
the  pope,  took  part  against  Luther,  and  summoned  him  to  apsvrer 
for  his  doctrines  in  the  diet  of  Worms..  The  reformer  defended 
himself  with  great  spirit,  and,  aided  by  his  fiiend  the  elector,  made 
a  safe  escape  into  Saxony,  where  the  mass  was  now  universally 
abolished,  the  images  destroyed,  and  the  convents  shut. up.    The 
friars  and  nuns  returned  to  the  world,  and  Luther  took  a  nun  for  his 
wife.    Nor  did  these  secularized  priests  abuse  their  new  freedooi, 
for  their  manners  were  decent,  and  their  life  exemplary. 

3.  Erasmus  has  justly  censured  the  impolicy  of  the  catholic  clergy 
in  their  modes  of  resistmg  and  suppressing  the  new  doctrines.  They 
allowed  them  to  be  discussed  in  sermons  before  the  people,  and  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  furious  and  bigoted  declaimei's,  who  only 
mcreased  and  widened  differences.  They  would  not  yield  in  the 
most  insigniticant  trifle,  nor  acknowledge  a  single  fault ;  and  they 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  cruelty  all  whose  opinions  were  not 
agreeable  to  their  own  standard  of  faith.  How  wise  is  the  counsel  of 
lord  Bacon !  "  There  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rise  of  new  sects 
and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses,  compound  the  lesser  differences, 
proceed  mildly  from  the  first,  refrain  from  sanguinary  persecutions, 
and  rather  to  soften  and  win  the  principal  leaders,  iSiy  gracing  ana 
advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  ihem  oy  violence  and  mtteroess.^ 
Bac.  Mor.  Ess.  Sect  1.   Ess.  12. 

4.  Switzerland  followed  in  the  path  of  reformation.  Zuinelius  of 
Zurich  preached  the  new  tenets  with  such  zeal  and  effect^  that  the 
whole  canton  was  converted,  and  the  senate  publicly  abolished  the 
mass,  and  purified  the  churches.  Berne  took  the  same  measures 
with  greater  solemnity,  after  a  discussion  in  the  senate  which  lasted 
two  months.  Basle  imitated  the  same  example.  Other  cantons 
armed  in  defence  of  their  faith ;  and  in  a  desperate  engagement,  in 
which  the  protestants  were  defeated,  Zuinglius  was  slain,  1,531. 

5.  Lutheranism  was  now  making  its  progress  towards  the  north 
of  Europe.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  were  at  this  time  gov- 
erned by  Christiem  II.,  the  Nero  of  the  north.  The  Swedes,  re- 
luctantly submitting  to  the  yoke,  were  kept  in  awe  by  Troll,  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  tyrant  in  all  his  schemes 
of  oppression  and  cruelty.  On  intelligence  of  a  revolt,  the  kins 
and  his  primate,  armed  with  a  bull  from  pope  Leo  X.,  massacred 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  and  senators,  amidst  the  festivity  of  a 
banquet.  Gustavus  Vasa,  grand  nephew  of  Charles  Canutson. 
formerly  king  of  Sweden,  escaped  from  this  carnage,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  mines  of  iJalecarlia.  By  degrees  assembling  a  small 
army,  he  defeated  the  generals  of  Cnristiem,  whose  cruelties  at 
length  determined  the  united  nations  to  vindicate  their  rights,  by  a 
solemn  sentence  of  deposition.  The  tyrant  fied  to  flanders,  and 
Frederick  duke  of  Holstein  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  but  Sweden,  adhering  to  her  heroic  deliverer,  and  the 
heir  of  her  ancient  kings,  acknowledged  alone  the  sovereignty  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  1,521.  The  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  its  bloody  conse- 
quences, were  sunicient  to  convert  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the 
tenets  ot  the  reformed  religion.  Gustavus  enjoyed  his  sceptre  many 
years  in  peace,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  prosF- 
perity  of  ois  kingdom. 
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6.  As  early  as  1,525,  the  states  of  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hesse  Cas- 
self  aod  the  cities  of  Strasborfh  and  Fraokfort,  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation.  Luther  had  now  a  species  of  spiritaal 
control,  which  he  exercised  by  means  of  a  synod  of  six  reformers. 
Hij}  successful  example  gave  rise  to  reformers  of  different  kinds, 
whose  doctrines  were  less  consonant  to  reason  or  good  policy.  Two 
fanatics  of  Saxony,  Storck  and  Muncer,  condemned  infant  baptism* 
and  therefore  were  termed  anabaptists.  They  preached  universal 
equality  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  but,  with  singular  inconsis- 
tency, jattempted  to  propagate  their  doctrines  by  the  sword.  They 
were  defeated  at  Mulhausen,  and  Muncer  died  on  a  scaffold ;  but  the 
party  seemed  to  acquire  new  courage.  They  surprised  Munster, 
expelled  the  bishop,  and  anointed  for  their  king  a  tailor  named  Jack 
of  JLeyden,  who  defended  the  city  with  Che  most  desperate  couraee, 
but  fell  at  length,  with  his  party  under  the  superior  force  of  regular 
troops.  The  anabaptists,  thus  sanguinary  in  their  origiiial  tenets 
and  practices,  have  long  ago  become  peaceable  and  harmless  sub- 

7.  The  united  power  of  the  pope  and  emperor  found  it  Impossi- 
ble to  check  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  diet  of  bpires 
proposed  articles  of  accommodation  between  the  Lutherans  and 
catholics.  Fourteen  cities  of  Germany,  and  several  of  the  electors, 
protested  formally  against  those  articles;  and  hence  the  Lutheran 
party  acquired  tne  name  of  protedants.  They  presented  to  the 
assembly  at  Augsburg  a  confession  of  their  faith,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard of  the  protestant  doctrines. 

8.  The  virtuous  lives  and  conduct  of  the  protestant  leaders^  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  higher  clergy  among  the  catholics,  formed 
a  contrast  very  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The 
solemn  manner  in  which  the  states  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly 
Geneya,  had  proceeded,  in  calmly  discussing  every  point  of  contro- 
versy, and  yielding  only  to  the  force  of  rational  conviction,  attracted 
the  respect  of  all  Europe.  John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman,  becoming  a 
zealous  convert  to  the  new  doctrines,  was  the  first  who  gave  them  a 
systematic  form  by  his  Institutions^  and  enforced  their  authority  by 
tne  establishment  of  synods,  consistories,  and  deacons.  The  miigis- 
tracy  of  Geneva  gave  these  ordinances  the  authority  of  law ;  and 


charge  of  intolerance  and  the  spirit  of  persecution ;  but  these,  which 
are  vices  or  defects  of  the  individual,,  attach  not  in  the  least  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  which  are  subject  to  the  test  of  reason, 
and  can  derive  no  blemish  or  dishonour  from  the  men  who  propagat- 
ed them,  or  even  from  the  motives  which  might  influence  some  o[ 
their  eaniest  supporters.    Tiiis  observation  applies  more  particularly  * 
to  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  section. 
See  Kett^fl  EHements  of  General  Knowledge,  Vol.  I. 
P2 
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SECTION  XL. 

OF  THE  REFORMATION   IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  VHI^ 

AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

L  WicKLiFF,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  indulgences^  and  auricular 
confession,  and  still  more  by  a  translation  of  the  scriptures  Into  the 
vernacular  tongue,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England 
for  a  revolution  in  religious  opinions;  but  his  professed  fblloiveis 
were  not  numerous.  Tne  intemperate  passions  c»  Henry  VIU.  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  reformation  in  England.  He  had  been 
married  eighteen  years  to  Ca&arine  of  Spain,  aunt  of  Charles  V\, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one  of  them,  Bisiry,  afterwards  queen 
of  England :  when,  falling  in  love  with  Anna  Bullen,  he  solicited 
Clement  VIl.  for  a  divorce  from  Catharine,  on  the  score  of  her  for- 
mer marriage  to  bis  elder  brother  Arthur.  The  pope  found  himself 
iu  the  painiul  dilemma  of  eitlier  afironting  the  emperor,  or  mortally 
ofibndiiig  the  king  of  England.  In  hope  that  tne  king'^s  passion 
might  cool,  he  protracted  the  time  by  preliminaries  and  negotiations, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  accomplishing 
his  wishes.  The  Sorbonne  and  other  French  universities  eave  an 
opinion  in  his  favour.  Armed  with  this  sanction,  he  caused  Cranmer 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  annul  his  marriage.  The  repudiated 
queen  gave  place  to  Anna  Bullen.  On  this  occasion  VYoteej,  the 
minislcr  of  itenry,  lost  the  favour  of  his  master,  by  opposing,  aa 
was  believed,  his  darling  measure. 

2.  Clement  VIL,  from  this  specimen  of  the  wayward  temper  of 
Henry,  resolved  to  keep  well  with  the  emperor,  and  issued  his  bull, 
condem[iatory  of  the  sentence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
llonry  immediately  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  parliament  ratified  his  title^  and  the  pope^s  authority  was 
instantly  suppressed  in  all  his  dominions,  1,534.  He  proceeded  to 
abulibh  the  monasteries,  and  confiscate  their  treasures  and  revenues, 
electing  out  of  tiie  latter  six  new  bishoprics  and  a  college.  The 
immondities  of  the  monks  were  sedulously  exposed,  the  forgery  of 
relics,  false  miracles,  &c.  held  up  to  the  popular  scorn. 

3.  Yet  Henry,  though  a  reformer,  and  pope  in  his  own  kingdom, 
had  not  renounced  the  religion  of  Rome:  ne  was  equalljr  an  enemy 
to  the  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvm  as  to  the  pope^s  jurisdiction  in 
England.  Inconstant  in  his  affections,  and  a  stranger  to  all  humanity, 
he  removed  Anna  Bullen  from  the  tlirone  to  the  scaffold,  to  gratify  a 
new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  a  maid  of  honour,  who  happily  died 
about  a  vear  after.  To  her  succeeded  Anne  of  Cleves,  whom  he 
divorcea  in  nine  months,  to  make  way  for  Catharine  Howard.  She 
underwent  the  same  fate  with  Anna  Bullen,  on  a  similar  suspicion  of 
infidelitv  to  his  bed.  His  sixth  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  with  difficulty 
retained  her  hazardous  elevation,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  sur- 
vive the  tyrant 

4.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL^  1,647,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Edward  VI.,  the  protestant  religion  prevailed  in  England,  and  was 
favoured  by  the  sovereign ;  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
1,553 ;  and  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  bands  of  his  sister  Mary,  an  in- 
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toleraot  catholic,  and  most  cniel  persecutor  of  the  protestaats.  In 
her  reign,  which  was  of  five  years'  duration,  above  800  miserable 
victims  were  burnt  at  a  stake,  martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions, 
Mary  inherited  a  congenial  spirit  with  her  hiisbund,  Philip  II.  oi  Spain, 
whose  intolerance  cost  him  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  his  dominions. 

5.  Mary  was  succeeded  in  1,558  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Anna  BuUen,  a  protestant,  the  more  zealous  from  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  character  of  her  predecessor.  In  her  reign  the  religion 
of  England  became  statiooary.  The  hierarcliy  was  established  in  iU 
present  form,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  king 
oeing  by  law  the  head  of  the  church.  The  liturgy  had  been  settled 
in  the  r^ign  of  Edward  Vi.  The  canons  are  agreeable  chieily  to  the 
Lutheran  tenets. 

Of  the  refonnation  in  Scotland  we  shall  ailerwards  treat  under  a 
separate  section. 

SECTION  XLL 

OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST   OF  AMERICA  BY  THE 

SPANIARDS. 

1.  Among  those  great  events  which  distinguished  the  age  of  Charles 
V.  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Fernando  Cortez,  and  of  Peru  by 
the  two  brothers.  Francis  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  The  discovery  of 
America  preceded  the  first  of  these  events  about  twenty-seveo  years; 
but  the  account  of  it  has  been  postponed,  that  the  whole  may  be 
shortly  treated  in  connexion. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  a  man  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
having  in  vain  solicited  encouragement  from  bis  native  state,  from 
Portugal,  and  from  England,  to  attempt  discoveries  in  the  western 
ocean,  applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  Isabella,  as  queen  of  Castile,  be  was  famished  with  three 
small  ships,  ninety  men,  and  a  few  thousand  ducats  lor  the  expense 
of  his  voyage.  Afler  thirty-three  days'  sail  from  the  Canaries  he  dis- 
covered San  Salvador.  September,  1,492;  and  soon  after  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  He  returned  to  Spain,  and  brought  a  few 
of  the  natives,  some  presents  of  gold,  and  curiosities  of  the  country. 
He  was  treated  b^  the  Spaniards  with  the  highest  honours,  and  soon 
supplied  with  a  suitable  armament  for  the  prosecution  of  his  discove- 
ries In  his  second  voyage  he  discovered  the  Caribbees  and  Jamaica. 
In  a  third  voyage  he  descried  the  continent  of  America,  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  equator,  toward  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The  next 
year  the  geographer  Americus  followed  the  track  of  Columbus,  and 
had  the  undeserved  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  this  continent. 

2.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  America  and  its  islands  vrere  a  race  of  men 
quite  new  to  the  Europeans.  They  are  of  the  colour  of  copper.  In 
some  quarters,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
found  a  fiourisning  empire,  and  a  people  polished,  refined^  and  luxu- 
rious ;  in  others,  man  was  a  naked  savage,  the  member  of  a  wander- 
ing tribe,  whose  sole  occupation  was  hunting  or  war.  The  sav!]^» 
ofthe  continent  were  characterized  by  their  cruelty  to  their  enemies, 
their  contempt  of  death,  and  their  generous  affection  for  their  friends. 
The  inhabitiuits  ofthe  islands  were  a  milder  race,  of  gentler  manners, 
and  less  hardy  conformation  of  body  and  mind.  ^  The  larger  animals, 
as  the  horse,  the  cow,  were  unknown  in  America. 
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3.  Those  newly-discovered  countries  were  believed  to  contain  in* 
exhaustible  treasures.    The  Spaniards,  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion and  policy,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  shocking  inhu- 
manity.   jThe  rack,  the  scourge,  the  iaggot,  were  employed  to  cod* 
vert  them  to  Christianity.    They  were  nunted  like  wild  beasts,  or 
burnt  aiive  in  their  thickets  and  fastnesses.    Hispaniola,  containing 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Cuba,  containing  above  600,000, 
were  absolutely  depopulated  in  a  few  years.    It  wm  now  resolved  to 
explore  the  continent ;  and  Fernando  Cortez,  with  eleven  ships  and 
617  men,  sailed  for  that  purpose  from  Cuba  in  1,519.    Landing  at 
Tabasco,  he  advanced,  though  with  a  brave  opposition  from  the  na- 
tives, into  the  interior  of  the  country.    The  state  of  Tlascala,  after 
ineffectual  resistance,  became  the  allv  of  the  Spaniards.    On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Spaniards  to  Mexico,  the  terror  of  their  name  had  pav- 
ed the  way  for  an  easy  conquest 

4.  The  Mexican  empire,  tnough  founded  little  more  than  a  century 
before  this  period,  had  arisen  to  ^rcat  splendour.  Its  sovereign,  Mon- 
tezuma, received  the  invaders  with  the  reverence  due  to  sujierior 
beings.  But  a  short  acquaintance  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Mexicans. 
Finding  nothing  in  the  Spaniards  beyond  what  was  human,  they  were 
daring  enough  to  attack  and  put  to  death  a  few  of  them,  lilie  in- 
trepid Cortez  immediately  marched  to  the  palace,  with  fifty  men, 
and  putting  the  emperor  in  irons,  carried  him  off  prisoner  to  his 
camp ;  where  he  afterwards  persuaded  him  to  acknowledge  himself 
a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  the  king  as  his 
superior,  and  to  subject  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute. 

5.  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  jealous  of  Cortez,  attempted  to 
supersede  him,  bv  despatching  a  superior  army  to  the  continent ;  but 
Cortez  defeated  nis  troops,  and  compelled  them  to  join  his  own  ban- 
ners. In  an  attack  by  the  Mexicans  for  the  rescue  of  their  sovereign, 
Montezuma,  havine  offered  to  mediate  between  them  and  their  ene- 
mies^ was  indignantly  put  to  death  by  his  own  subjects.  The  whole 
empire,  under  its  new  sovereign,  Guatimozin,  was  now  armed  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  while  the  plains  were  covered  with  their  archers 
and  spearmen,  the  lake  of  Mexico  was  filled  with  armed  canoes.  To 
oppose  the  latter  the  Spaniards  built  a  few  vessels  under  the  walls  of 
their  city,  and  soon  evinced  their  superiority  to  their  feeble  foe  on 
both  elements.  The  monarch  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  officers  of 
Cortez,  and  was  stretched  naked  on  burning  coals,  because  be  refus- 
ed to  discover  his  treasures.  Soon  after  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Spaniards  was  discovered,  and  the  wretched  Guatimozin,  with  all  the 
princes  of  his  blood,  were  executed  on  a  gibbet.  This  was  the  last 
dIow  to  the  power  of  the  Mexicans;  and  Cortez  was  now  absolute 
master  of  the  whole  empire,  1^25. 

6.  In  the  year  1,531  Diego  D^Almagro  and  Francis  Pizarro,  with 
250  foot,  60  horse,  and  12  small  pieces  of  cannon,  landed  in  Peru,  a 
large  and  flourishing  empire,  governed  by  an  ancient  race  of  mon- 
archs  named  Incas.  The  Inca  Atabalipa  receiving  the  Spaniards  with 
reverence,  they  immediately  rec]^uired  him  to  embrace  the  christian 
faith,  and  surrender  all  his  dominions  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,who 
had  obtained  a  gift  of  them  from  the  pope.  The  proposal  being  mis- 
understood, or  received  with  hesitation,  Pizarro  seized  the  monarch 
as  his  prisoner,  whUe  his  troops  massacred  5,000  of  the  Peruvians  on 
the  spot.  The  empire  was  now  plundered  of  prodigious  treasures  in 
gold  and  precious  stones ;  and  Atabalipa,  being  suspected  of  conceal- 
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ine  a  part  from  his  insatiable  iavaders,  was  solemnly  tried  as  a  crimi- 
im,  and  strangled  at  a  stake. 

7.  The  courage  of  the  Spaniards  surpassed  even  their  inhuifianity. 
D^Almagro  marched  500  leagues,  through  continual  opposition,  to 
Cusco,  and  penetrated  across  the  Cordilleras  into  Chili,  two  degrees 
beyond  the  southern  tropic  He  was  slain  in  a  civil  war  between 
him  and  his  associate  Francis  Pizarro,  who  was  soon  after  assassinated 
by  the  party  of  his  riral.  A  few  years  afler  the  Spaniards  discover- 
ed the  inexhaustible  silver  mines  of  Fotosi,  which  they  compelled 
ihe  Peruvians  to  work  for  their  advantage.  They  are  now  wrought 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  native  Peruvians,  who  are  a  weakly 
race  of  men,  were  soon  almost  exterminated  by  cruelty  and  intoler- 
able labour.  The  humane  bishop  of  Chiapa  remonstrated  with  suc- 
cess to  Charles  V.  on  this  subject ;  and  the  residue  of  this  miserable 
people  have  been  since  treated  with  more  indulgence. 

8.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  belong  to  the  crown,  and 
not  to  the  state:  they  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  regulated  solely  by  his  'will.  They  consist  of  three  provinces, 
Mexico.  Peru,  and  Terra  Firma ;  and  are  governed  by  three  vice-  ♦ 
roys,  who  exercise  supreme  civil  smd  military  authority  over  their 
respective  provinces.  There  are  eleven  courts  of  audience  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  with  whose  judicial  proceedings  the  vice- 
roys cannot  interfere :  and  their  judgments  are  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  royal  council  of  ttie  Indies,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  every 
department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  commercial  A  tribu- 
nal in  Spain,  called  Casa  de  la  ContraUxcion^  regulates  the  departure 
of  the  fleets,  and  their  destination  and  equipment,  imder  the  control 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Spanish  America,  though  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  has,  by  means  of  war,  marriages  of 
princes,  and  extension  of  commerce,  come  into  genO'-al  circumion, 
and  has  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  specie,  and  diminished  the 
value  of  money  over  all  Europe. 


SECTION  XLIL 

POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  OTHER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  IN  AMER. 

ICA.    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  example  of  the  Spaniards  excited  a  desire  in  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  participate  with  them  in  the  riches  of  the  new 
world.  ThQ  French,  in  1,557,  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the  Portuguese  had  already  established 
themselves  from  the  beginning  of  tl^  century.  The  colony  was 
divided  by  &ction,  and  was  soon  utterly  destroyed  by  the  rortu- 
euese.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  American  settlements,  both 
from  the  produce  of  its  soil,  and  its  mines  of  gold  and  precious 
stones. 

2.  The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Florida  when  the  French 
attempted  to  colonize  it  in  1,564,  without  success.  The  French 
established  a  settlement  in  Acadie  in  1,604,  and  founded  Quebec  in 
Canada  in  1,608.  But  these  settlements  were  perpetually  subject  to 
attack  from  the  English.  In  1,629  the  French  nad  not  a  foot  of 
territory  in  America.    Canada  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
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Englmh,  and  restored,  by  different  treaties,  to  the  French :  but  ^noe 
the  peace  of  1,763  it  has  been  a  British  settlement  Tne  Frencli 
drew  their  greatest  adyantages  from  the  islands  of  St  Domin^cK 
Guadaioupe,  and  Martinico.  From  their  continental  possessions  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  whiq^  they  haTe 
DOW  lost,  they  never  deriyed  any  solid  benefit 

3.  The  Dutch  have  no  settlement  on  the  continent  of  America, 
but'  Surinam,  a  part  of  Guiana;  and,  in  the  West-indies,  the  isiaadB 
of  Currassoa  ana  St  Eustatius.  The  Danes  possess  the  inconsidera- 
ble islands  of  St  Thomas  and  Santa  Cniz. 

4.  The  British  have  extensive  settlements  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  the  West-India  islands.  Endand  derived  her  rifht 
to  her  settlements  in  North  America  from  the  first  discovery  of  Uie 
country  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1,497,  the  year  before  the  discovery 
of  the  continent  of  South  America  by  CTolumbus;  but  no  attempts 
were  made  by  the  English  to  colonize  any  part  of  the  country  till 
nearly  a  century  afterward.  This  remarKable  neglect  is  in  som^ 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  frugal  maxims  of  Henry  VIL,  and  the 
unproPitidus  circuinstances  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VllL,  of  Edward  VL, 
and  ot  the  bigoted  Mary :  reigns  peculiarly  adverse  to  the  extension 
of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation. 

6.  hi  1,585  sir  Walter  Raleigh  undertook  to  settle  a  colony  in  Vir* 
finia,  so  named  in  honour  of  his  queen ;  but  his  attempts  were  fruit- 
less. Two  colonies,  destined  for  settlement,  were  successively  sent 
over  to  the  Virginian  territory;  but  the  first  was  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, and  taken  back  to  England  by  sir  Francis  Drake ;  the  second, 
]efi  unsupported,  couid  never  afterward  be  found. 

6.  In  1^06  king  James  granted  a  patent  for  settling  two  planta- 
tions on  the  main  coasts  of  North  America.  Dividing  that  portion 
of  the  country^  which  stretches  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty* 
fifth  degree  or  latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly  equal,  he  granted 
tiie  soutnem,  called  the  first  colony,  to  the  London  company,  and 
tlie  northern,  called  the  second,  to  the  Plymouth  company.  On 
the  reception  of  this  patent  several  persons  of  distinction  m  the  Eng- 
lish nation  undertook  to  settle  the  southern  colony ;  and  in  1,607  the 
first  p^inanent  colony  was  settled  in  Virginia. 
'  7.  The  first  settlement  in  the  northern  district  was  made  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1 ,620,  by  a  number  of  puritans,  who,  having  a  few  years 
before  left  England,  to  liberate  themselves  firom  the  oppressions  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  had  found  a  temporary  asylum  m  Holland. 
In  1,629  the  patent  of  Massachusetts  was  confirmed  by  king  Charles 
I. ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  large  body  of  English  non-conformists 
settled  that  territory.  The  settlement  of  Connecticut  was  begun  in 
1,636  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  The  settlement  of  Provi- 
dence, in  Rhc3e  Island,  was  begun  the  same  year  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, a  clergyman,  who,  for  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  in  religious  matters,  had  been  ex- 
iled from  that  colony.  New  Yon,  origiiutlly  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
and  by  them  called  New  Netherlands,  was  taken  fi*om  them  by  the 
English  in  1,664,  at  which  time  it  was  subjected  to  the  British  crown, 
and  settled  oy  English  colonists.  New  Jersey  was  settled  in  1,667, 
princijpally  by  quakers  from  England.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania 
was  given  in  1,681  by  king  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn  ;  and  a  set- 
tlement was  bjBgun  the  same  year  by  a  colony  consisting  principally 
of  quakers.  The  patent  of  Maryland  was  given  by  king  Charles  I. 
to  lord  Baltimore  m  1,632;  and  two  years  afterward  the  colony  was 
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settled  by  a  body  of  Roman  catholics  firom  England.  The  charter 
of  Carolina  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and 
several  associates  in  1,663;  and  that  colony  was  soon  after  settled  by 
the  English.  In  1,729  the  jprovince  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
governments,  one  of  which  was  called  North,  and  the  other 
South  Carolina.  The  charter  of  Geoma  was  given  in  1,732  by  king 
George  11.  to  a  number  of  persons  in  England,  who,  from  motjves  oi 

Satriotism  and  humanity,  projected  a  settlement  in  that  wild  territory. 
ly  tills  measure  it  was  intended  to  obtain,  first,  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  country ;  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Carolina ;  to 
rescue  a  great  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  miseries  of  poverty :  to  open  an  asylum  for  persecuted  protesi- 
tants  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  to  attempt  the  conversion  and 
civilization  of  the  natives,  under  the  guidance  of  general  Ode- 
thorpe  a  colony  was  settled  here  in  1,733.  Nova  Scotia  was  setUed 
in  the  reign  ofjames  I.  The  Floridas  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great 
Britiiin  at  the  peace  of  1,763;  but  they  were  reduced  by  the  arms 
of  his  catholic  majesty  during  the  American  war,  and  guaranteed  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  dednitive  treaty  of  1,783, 

8.  All  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  were  subject  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  un- 
ul  the  year  1,775.  Opposition  to  certain  measures  of  the  British 
parliament,  the  tendency  of  which,  was  to  claim  for  the  king  and 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a  risht  to  tax  colonies,  that  did  not  send 
representatives  to  parliament,  and  were  therefore  hostile  to  rights  and 
liberties,  that  had  been  enjoyed  and  ei^ercised  by  the  colonies  from 
their  origin,  having  induced  the  government  to  send  troops  to  Amer 
ica  to  enforce  submission  to  their  laws,  hostilities  commenced  in 
April,  1,776.  In  1,776  the  American  congress  declared  the  United 
States  independent  In  September  1 ,783,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  his  Britannic  majesty  acknowledged  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states.  In  1,789  the  government  of  these  states  was  organized,  con- 
formably to  the  federal  constitution ;  and  George  Washington,  who 
had  been  commander  in  chief  of  the  revolutionary  army,  was  inaugu- 
rated the  first  president 

9.  The  British  colonies  in  America,  and  the  United  States,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies  in  natural  riches, 
as  they  produce  neither  silver  nor  ^old,  nor  cochineal ;  3ret  they 
are  in  general  of  fertile  soil,  and  consideraUy  improved  by  industrv. 
They  afford  a  profitable  market  for  European  nmnufactures.  Canada 
furnishes  for  exportation  wheat,  flour,  flax-seed,  lumber,  fish,  potash, 
oil,  ginseoe.  furs,  pelts,  and  various  other  commodities.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  West  India  islands  (Jamaica,  Barbadoes,St  Christopher's, 
Antigua,  the  Granadas,  and  other  islands)^  in  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
rum,  molasses,  cotton,  and  other  articles,  is  of  very  great  value  to 
the  mother  country.  The  northern  states  in  the  federal  union  fur- 
nish masts,  ship  timber,  lumber,  potash,  furs,  pelts,  fii^  beef^  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  rye,  and  maize;  the  middle  states,  nour,  maize, 
flax-seed,  peas,  deer  skins,  and  other  pelts ;  and  the  southern  states, 
rice,  flour,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  live  oak,  tar,  pitch,  ana 
turpentine* 
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SECTION  XLffl. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  HNE  ARTS  IN  EUROPE  IN  THE  AGE 

OF  LEO  X. 

1.  In  enamerating  those  sreat  objects  which  characterized  the 
end  of  the  fiileenlh  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteepth  century,  ivo 
remarked  the  high  advancement  to  which  the  &a6  arts  attained  in 
Europe  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.    The  strong  bent  which  the  human 
mind  seems  to  take,  in  certain  periods,  to  one  ciass  of  pursuits  in 
preference  to  all  otners,  as  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.«  to  the  fine  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  may  be  partly  explained  front 
moral  causes ;  such  as  the  peaceful  state  of  a  country,  the  genius  or 
taste,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  of  its  sovereigns,  the  general 
emulation  that  arises  where  one  or  two  artists  are  of  confessed  emi- 
nence, and  the  aid  which  men  derive  from  the  studies  and  woiks  of 
one  another.    These  causes  have  doubtless  great  influence,  but  do 
not  seem  entirely  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact    The  operation 
of  such  causes  must  be  slow  and  gradual.    In  the  case  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  transition  from  obscuritv  to  splendour  was  rapid  and  instan- 
taneous.   From  the  contemptible  mediocrity  in  which  they  had  re- 
mained for  ages,  tiiey  rose  at  one  step  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
lence. 

2.  The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  buried  in  the  west  un- 
der the  ruins  of  tne  Roman  empire.  They  gradually  declined  in 
the  latter  ages,  as  we  may  perceive  by  the  senes  of  the  coins  of  the 
lower  empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  instead  of  destroying,  sought  to 
preserve  tne  monuments  of  taste  and  genius.  They  were  even  the 
Inventors  of  some  of  the  arts  dependent  on  design,  as  the  composition 
of  Mosaic  But,  in  the  middle  ages,  those  arts  were  at  a  veiy  low 
ebb  in  Europe.  They  began,  however,  to  revive  a  little  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Cimabue,  a  Florentine,  from  the 
sight  of  the  paintings  of  some  Greek  artists  in  one  of  the  churches, 
began  to  attempt  similar  performances,  and  soon  excelled  his  models. 
His  scholars  were  Ghiotto,  Gaddi.  Tassi  Caviiiini,  and  Stephano  Fio- 
rentino ;  and  they  formed  an  academy  at  Florence  in  1,360. 

3.  The  works  of  those  eariy  painters,  with  some  fidelity  of  imita- 
tion, had  not  a  spark  of  grace  or  elegance ;  and  such  continued  to  be 
the  state  of  the  art  till  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  arose  at  once  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  Raphael  pamted  at 
first  in  the  hard  manner  of  his  master  Perugino;  but  soon  deserted 
it,  and  struck  at  once  into  the  noble,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  in  short, 
the  imitation  of  the  antique.  This  change  was  the  result  of  genius 
klone.  The  ancient  sculptures  were  Miliar  to  the  early  painters, 
but  they  had  looked  on  them  with  cold  indifference.  They  were 
new  surveyed  by  other  eyes.  Michael  Angeio^  Raphael,  and  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  were  animated  by  the  same  genius  that  formed  the 
Grecian  Appellee  Zeuxis,  Glycon,  Phidias,  and  Praxiteles. 

4.  Nor  was  Itar^  abne  thus  distinguished!.  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
Switzerland,  prodiuced  in  the  same  age  artists  of  consummate  merit 
Before  the  notice  of  these  we  shall  briefly  characterize  the  schools 
of  Italy, 

5.  first  in  order  is  the  school  of  Florence,  of  which  the  most  em- 
toent  master  was  Michael  Angelo,  bom  in  1,474.    His  works  ar^ 
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characterized  by  e  profound  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure^  pei^aps  chiefly  formed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  ancient 
sculptures.  His  paintings  exhibit  the  ^rand,  tne  sublime,  and  terri- 
lAe ;  but  he  drew  not  from  the  antique  its  simple  grace  and  beauty. 

6.  The  Roman  school  was  founded  by  Raphael  d^Urbino.  bom  in 
1 ,483.  This  great  painter  united  almost  every  excellence  ot  the  art 
In  invention,  grace,  majestic  simplicity,  forcible  expression  of  the 

Cassions,  he  stands  unrivalled^  ana  iar  beyond  all  competition.    He 
as  borrowed  iiberaliv,  but  without  servility,  from  the  antique. 

7.  Of  the  school  ot  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian,  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  Titian,  Giorgione,  Corregio,  and  Parmeggiano.  Titian 
is  most  eminent  in  portrait,  and  in  the  painting  of  female  beauly. 
Such  is  the  truth  of  his  colouring,  that  his  figures  are  natuJV  itself. 
It  was  the  testimony  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  merits  of  Titian,  that, 
if  he  had  studied  at  Rome  or  Florence,  amidst  the  master-pieces  of 
antiquity,  he  would  have  eclipsed  all  tne  painters  in  the  world.  Ti- 
tian lived  to  the  ase  of  a  hundred.  Giorgione,  with  similar  merits, 
was  cut  off  in  the  nower  of  his  youth.  Correggio  was  superior  in 
colouring,  and  in  tbe  knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  to  all  who  have 

f>r3cedea  or  followed  him.  This  knowledge  was  the  result  of  studv. 
n  other  painters  those  effects  are  frequently  accidental,  as  we  ob- 
serve that  they  are  not  uniform.  Parmeggiano  imitated  tne  graceful 
manner  of  Raphael,  but  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  affectation. 

8.  Such  were  the  three  original  Italian  schools.  The  character  o- 
the  Florentine  is  grandeur  and  sublimity,  with  great  excellence  o- 
design,  but  a  want  of  grace,  of  skill  in  colouring,  and  effect  of  lieht 
and  shade.  The  character  of  the  Roman  is  equal  excellence  of  de- 
sign, a  grandeur  tempered  with  moderation  and  simplicity,  a  high 
degree  of  grace  and  ele^nce,  and  a  superior  knowledge,  though  not 
an  excellence,  in  colouring.  The  character  of  the  Venetian  is  the 
perfection  of  colouring,  and  the  u^ost  force  of  light  and  shade, 
with  an  inferiority  in  every  other  particular. 

9.  To  the  school  of  Raphael  succeeded  the  second  Roman  school, 
or  that  of  the  Caraccis.  three  brothers,  of  whom  Annibal  was  the 
most  famous.  His  scholars  were,  Guercino,  Albano,  Lanfi^anc,  Dom- 
enichino,  and  Guido.  Of  these  eminent  painters  the  first  and  last 
were  the  best  The  elegant  contours  of  Guercino,  and  the  strength 
sweetness,  and  majesty  of  Guido,  are  the  admiration  of  all  true  judges 
of  painting. 

10.  In  the  same  age  the  Flemish  school,  though  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent character,  and  mferiorto  the  Italian,  shone  with  great  lustre. 
Oil  painting  was  invented  by  the  Flemings  in  the  fifleenth  century ; 
and,  in  that  age,  Heemskirk*  Frans  Floris,  Quintin  Matsys.  and  the 
German  Albert  Durer,  were  aeservedly  distinguished.  Of  tne  Flem- 
ish school,  Rubens,  though  a  painter  of  a  much  later  age,  is  the 
chief  ornament  His  figures,  tnough  too  corpulent,  are  drawn  with 
great  truth  and  nature.  He  possesses  inexhaustible  invention^  and 
great  skill  in  the  expression  of  the  passions.  Switzerland  produced 
Hans  Holbein,  a  painter  of  great  eminence  in  portrait,  and  remarka- 
ble for  truth  of  colourkig.  From  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.  there  are  more  specimens  of  his  works  in  Britain  than  of  any 
other  foreign  painter.  Holland  had  likewise  Its  pamters,  whose  chief 
merit  was  Uie  faithful  representation  of  vulgar  nature,  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  art,  the  power  of  colours,  and 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

1 1.  With  the  art  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  were  llLe- 
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wise  revived  in  the  same  age,  and  broa^ht  alinoet  to  perfection. 
The  universal  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  shone  equally  conspicuous 
in  ail  the  three  depaiitmepts.  His  statue  of  Bacchus  was  judged  by 
Raphael  to  be  the  worlc  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  The  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture was  first  revived  by  the  Florentines  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; and  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  was  constructed  partly  from  the  ma- 
terials of  an  ancient  Greek  temple.  The  art  arrived  at  perfection  in 
the  age  of  Leo  X.,  when  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome,  under 
the  direction  of  Bramante,  San  Gnllo,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
exhibited  the  noblest  specimen  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

1 2.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  by  Tomaso 
Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  is  dated  about  1,460.  From  Ita- 
ly it  travelled  into  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  practised  by  Martin 
Schoen  (5f  Antwerp.  His  scholar  was  the  celebrated  Albert  Durer, 
who  engraved  excellently  both  on  copper  and  on  wood.  Etching  on 
copper  by  means  of  aqualbrtis,  which  gives  more  ease  than  the  stroke 
oi'the  graver,  Wiis  discovered  by  Parmeggiano,  who  executed  in  that 
miuiner  his  own  beautiful  designs.  No  art  underwent,  in  its  early 
stages,  so  rapid  an  improvement  as  that  of  engraving.  In  the  course 
of  160  years  from  its  invention  it  attained  nearly  to  its  periection; 
for  there  has  bev.n  littlo  proportional  improvement  in  the  last  century, 
fiitice  the  days  of  Audrau,  i'oilly,  and  Edclinck. 

13.  The  art  of  engraving  m  mezzotinto  is  of  much  later  date  than 
the  ordinary  mode  oF  engraving  on  copper.  It  was  the  invention  of 
prince  Rui>ert  about  1,650.  It  is  characterized  by  a  soilness  equal 
to  that  of  the  pencil,  and  a  happy  blending  of  light  and  shade,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  portrait,  where  those  requisites  are 
most  essential. 

14.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  was  likewise  an  era  of  very  high  literary 
splendour ;  but  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  that  period  we  shall 
afterwards  treat,  in  a  connected  view  of  the  progress  of  literature 
and  the  sciences  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 


SECTION  XLIV. 

OF  THE  OTTOMAN  POWER  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  From  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Tunes  were  a  great  and  conquering 
people.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Selim  I.,  after  he  had  subdued 
iSyria  and  Mesopotamia,  undertook  tlie  conijuest  of  Erypt,  then  gov- 
erned by  the  Mamelukes,  a  race  of  Circassians,  who  nad  seized  the 
country  in  1,250,  and  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the  Arabian 
princes,  the  posterity  of  Saladin.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Selim 
made  little  cliange  m  the  form  of  its  government.  It  professes  to 
own  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turks,  but  is  in  reality  still  governed  by 
the  IVIameluke  beys. 

2.  Solyman  (the  magnificent)  son  of  Selim,  was,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, a  creat  conqueror.  The  island  of  Rhodes,  possessed  oy  the 
knights  of  St  John,  was  a  darling  object  of  his  ambition.  These 
knights  had  eicpelled  the  Saracens  from  the  island  in  1,310.  Soly- 
man attacked  Rhodes  with  140,000  men  and  400  ships.  The  Rho- 
dian  knishts,  aided  by  the  English,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  made  a 
noble  defence ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  many  months,  were  forced  to 
capitulate  and  evacuate  the  island,  in  1.52x.    Since  that  time  Rhodes 
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has  been  the  property  of  the  Turks.  The  commercial  laws  of  the 
ancient  Rhodian^  were  adof>ted  by  the  Kom:uis,  and  at  this  day  are 
the  foundation  of  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

3.  dolyman  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and 
Walachia ;  and  took  from  the  Persians  Georgia  and  Busddt.  His 
son  Selim  H.  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians  in  1,571.  They  ap- 
plied to  the  pope  for  aid,  who,  together  with  Philip  IL  of  Spiiin,  enter- 
ed into  a  triple  alliance  against  the  Ottoman  power.  An  ammment  of 
250  ships  01  war,  commanded  by  Philip's  natural  brother,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  was  opposed  to  250  Turkish  gallies  in  the  gulf  of  IjC- 
punto,  near  Corinth ;  and  the  Turks  were  delbated,  with  the  loss  of 
150  ships  and  15,000  men,  1,571.  This  great  victory  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  taking  of  Tunis  by  the  same  commander. 

4.  But  these  successes  were  of  little  consequence.  The  Otto- 
man power  continued  extremely  formidable.  Under  Amurath  IL  tlie 
Turks  made  encroachments  on  Hungary,  and  subdued  a  part  of  Per* 
sia.  Mahomet  III.,  though  a  barbarian  m  his  private  character,  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and  extended  its  dominions.  The 
Ottoman  power  declined  from  his  time,  and  yielded  to  that  of  the 
Persians  under  Schah-Abbas  the  great,  who  wrested  from  the  Tui'ks 
a  large  ^part  of  their  late-ocquired  dominions. 


SECTION  XLV. 

STATE  OE  PERSIA  AND  OTHER  ASIATIC  KINGDOMS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  The  great  empire  of  Persia,  in  the  end  of  the  61leenth  century, 
underwent  a  revolution  on  account  of  religion.  Haydar  or  Sophi,  a 
religious  enthusiast,  established  a  new  sect  of  Mahometans,  which 
held  Ali  to  be  the  successor  of  Mahomet  instead  of  Omar,  and  abol- 
ished the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  The  Persians  eagerly  embraced  a 
doctrine  which  distinguished  them  from  their  enemies  the  Turks; 
and  Ismael,  the  son  of  Sophi,  following  the  example  of  Mahomet, 
enforced  his  opinions  by  the  sword.  He  subdued  all  Persia  and  Ar« 
menia,  and  lefl  this  vast  empire  to  his  descendants. 

2.  Schah-Abbas,  sumamed  the  ^reat,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Ismael  Soplii.  He  ruled  his  empire  with  despotic  sway,  but  with 
most  able  policy.  He  regained  the  provinces  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  drove  the  Portuguese  from  their  settlement 
of  Ormuz.    He  rebuilt  the  fallen  cities  of  Persia,  and  contributed 

greatly  to  the  introduction  of  arts  and  civilization.  His  son  Schah- 
esi  reigned  weakly  and  unfortunately.  In  his  time  Schah-Gean,  the 
great  Mogul,  deprive<l  Persia  of  Candahar;  and  the  Turks  took  Bag- 
dat  in  1,6'38.  From  that  period  the  Persian  monarchy  gradually  de- 
clined. Its  sovereigns  became  the  most  despicable  slaves  to  their 
own  ministers ;  and  a  revolution  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sophis,  and  gave  the  throne 
to  the  Afghan  princes,  a  race  of  Tartars. 

3  The  government  of  Persia  is  almost  as  despotic  as  that  of  Tur- 
key. The  sovereign  draws  a  small  yearly  tax  from  every  subject, 
and  receives  likewise  stated  gilis  on  particular  occasions.  The^ 
crown  is  hereditary,  with  the  exclusion  of  females ;  but  the  sons  of 
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a  daughter  succeed  in  their  course.  There  is  no  other  rank  in  Per- 
sia  than  that  annexed  to  office,  which  is  held  during  the  monarches 
pleasure.  The  national  religion  is  the  Mahometan,  as  refonned  by 
Sophl.  The  sect  of  the  Gueores  preserve  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
as  contained  in  the  Zendavesta  and  Sadder,  and  keep  alive  the  sacrea 
fire.    (Part  L,  Sect.  XL) 

4.  The  poetiT  of  the  Persians  displays  great  fancy  and4uxuriance 
of  imagerv.  The  epic  poet  Firdousi  is  said  to  rival  the  variooB 
merits  of  Homer  and  Anosto ;  and  the  wntings  of  Sadi  and  Uaiez, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  acbnired  by  all  who  are  conversant  in 
oriental  literature. 

5.  Tartary.  From  this  vast  tract  of  country  sprane  those  con* 
querors  who  produced  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Asia.  Tartary  is  no 
more  than  a  vast  desert,  inhabited  by  wimdering  tribes,  who  follow 
the  Ufe  of  the  ancient  Scytliians.  The  Turl^  a  race  of  Tartars, 
overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  Mahmoud,  a  Tartar,  con- 
quered Persia  and  great  part  of  Inclia  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
Tartar  Gengiscan  subdued  India,  China,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Batoucan,  one  of  his  sons, 
ravaged  to  me  frontiers  of  Germany.  Tamerlane,  the  scourge  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  Asia,  was  of  the 
race  of  Gengiscan.  Babar.  great-grandson  of  Tamerlane^  subdued 
all  the  country  bet>veen  Samarcand  and  Agra  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul.  The  descendants  of  those  conquerors  reign  in  India,  Persia, 
and  China. 

6.  Thibet.  The  southern  part  of  Tartary,  called  Thibet,  exhibits 
the  phenomenon  of  a  kingdom  governed  by  a  human  being  called 
the  Dalai  Lama,  or  Great  Lama,  whose  divinity  is  acknowledged 
not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  over  China  and  a  part  of  India, 
This  sup]!>06ed  god  is  a  Toung  man,  whom  the  priests  educate  and 
train  to  nis  function,  and  in  whose  name  they  in  reality  govern  the 
kingdom. 


SECTION  XLVI. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

1.  The  earliest  accounts  of  this  great  tract  of  civilized  country 
are  those  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  about  a  century  before  Alexander 
the  great ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  character  given  of  the  people 
by  that  earlv  writer,  corresponds  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modem 
Hindoos.  He  hnd  probably  taken  nis  accounts  from  Scylax  of  Cari- 
andria.  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  had  sent  to  expldre  the  country. 
But  till  the  age  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  had  no  particular  knowl- 
edge of  that  extraordinary  people.  Alexander  penetrated  into  the 
Panjab,  where  his  troops  refusing  to  proceed,  he  embarked  on  the 
Hydaspas,  which  runs  into  the  Indus,  and  thence  pursued  his  course 
for  above  1,000  miles  to  the  ocean.  The  narrative  given  by  Arrian 
of  this  expedition  was  taken  from  the  verbal  accounts  of  Alexander's 
officers ;  and  its  particulars  agree  yet  more  remarkably  than  those  of 
Herodotus  with  the  modem  manners  of  the  Hindoos. 

2.  India  was  visited  by  Seleucus,  to  whose  share  it  fell  in  the  par- 
tition of  Alexander's  empire;  and  Antiochus  the  great,  200  yean 
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ailerward,  made  a  short  expedition  thither.  It  is  probable  too  that 
some  small  intercourse  snbsisted  between  the  Greek  empire  of  Bao 
triana  and  India ;  but^  till  the  iifleentli  century,  no  European  power 
thought  of  forming  any  establishment  in  that  country.  From  the  age 
of  Alexander  down  to  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  there 
had  constantly  been  some  commercial  jntercourse  between  Europe 
and  India,  both  by  sea  and  across  the  desert. 

3.  The  Maliometans^  as  early  as  A.  D.  1/XX),  had  begun  to  estab- 
lish an  empire  in  India.  Manmoud<,  a  Tartar,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  and  established  his  capital  at  Gliazna,  neaf  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  extirpating,  wherever  he  came,  the  Hindoo 
religion,  and  establishing  the  Mahometan  in  its  stead.  Mohammed 
Gon,  in  1,194,  penetrated  to  Benares;  and  one  of  his  successors 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Delhy,  which  has  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The  sovereignty  founded  by  Main 
moud  was  overwhelmed  in  1,222  by  Gengiscau,  as  was  liis  empire  in 
the  following  century  by  Tamerlane,  whose  posterity  are  at  this  day 
on  the  throne  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

4.  The  Mogul  empire  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  most  powerful  and  nourishing  of  all  the  Asiatic  n[K)narchies. 
The  emperor  Aurengzebe,  the  son  of  Schah-Gean  though  a  mon- 
ster of  cruelty,  and  a  most  despotic  tyrant,  enjoyed  a  life  prolonged 
to  a  hundred  years,  crowned  with  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  suc- 
ce^.  He  extended  his  empire  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  India 
within  the  Ganges. 

5.  The  dominion  of  the  Mo^ul  is  not  absolute  over  all  the  coun- 
tries which  compose  his  empire.     Tamerlane  allowed  the  petty 

Srinces.  rajahs  or  nabobs,  to  retain  their  territories,  of  which  their 
escenciants  are  at  this  day  in  possession.  They  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
great  Mogul,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty,  and  ob- 
serve the  treaties  agreed  to  by  their  ancestors;  but  they  are  in 
otlier  respects  independent  princes, 

6.  Bengal  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul's  empire  by  conquest  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  commonly  governed  by  a  son 
of  the  great  Mogul,  who  had  under  him  several  inferior  nabobs,  the 
former  princes  of  the  country.  Such  was  its  condition  when  the 
British  East  India  company,  between  1,751  and  1,760,  conquered  and 
obtained  possession  of  that  kingdom,  together  with  Bahar  and 
pait  of  Oriasa,  a  lar^e,  populous,  and  most  nourishing  country,  coii^ 
taining  above  ten  millions  of  inhabiUmts,  and  producing  an  immense 
revenue;  and  these  territories  have  since  that  period  received  a  con- 
siderable addition.  The  East  India  company  nas  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Mogul  empire,  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Tiiibet,  as  well  as  with  the  kingdoms  of  Azem,  Aracan,  Pegu,  Siam, 
Malacca^  Chin;i,  and  many  of  the  oriental  islands. 

The  hxed  establishments  of  the  British  in  the  country  of  Indostan 
have  afforded  opportunity  of  obtaining  much  instructive  knowledge 
relative  to  the  ancient  state  of  that  country,  of  which  we  shall  give 
a  short  sketch  in  the  following  section 
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SECTION  XLVn. 

ANCIENT    STATE   OF   INDIA.      MANNERS,    JjAWS,    ARTS, 
SCIENCES,  AND  RELIGION  OF  THE  HINDOOS. 

1.  The  remains  6f  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos  haver 
been  preserved  by  a  hereditary  priesthood,  in  the  Sanscrit  langtiace, 
long  since  extinct,  and  only  known  to  a  few  of  the  Bramins.  T%e 
zeal  of  some  learned  Europeans  has  lately  opened  that  source  of  in- 
foftnation,  whence  we  derive  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  tliis 
extraordinary  people^  perhaps  the  first  cultivators  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  instructers  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  their  singular  division  into  casts,  their  civil  policy,  laws,  prog- 
ress in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  religion. 

S.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  four  orders,  or 
casts.  The  highest  cast,  that  of  the  Bramins,  was  devoted  to  religioo 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences ;  to  the  second  belonged  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  state ;  they  were  its  sovereigns  and  its  magistrates 
in  peace,  and  its  soldtiers  in  war;  the  third  were  the  husbandmen  and 
merchants;  and  the  fourth  the  artisans,  labourers,  and  servantSL 
These  are  inseparable  distinctions,  and  descend  from  generation  to 

generation.  Moreover^  the  individuals  of  each  class  follow  invariably 
le  professions  of  their  forefitthers.  Every  m^^  from  his^birth| 
knows  the  function  allotted  to  him,  and  fulfils  with  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion the  duty  which  he  cannot  avoid.  Hence  arises  that  permanence 
of  manners  and  institutions  which  so  singularly  characterizes  this 
ancient  nation. 

3.  This  classification  is  an  artificial  arrangement,  which  could  have 
originated  onlv  from  the  mind  of  a  legislator  among  a  polished  peo- 

§le,  completely  obedient  to  government    It  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
le  highly  civilized  state  of  the  Hindoo  nation  ui  the  most  remote 
periods  of  antiquity.  ' 

4.  The  civil  policy  of  the  Hindoos  is  another  proof  of  their  ancient 
civilization.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  India  was  divided 
into  large  and  powerful  kingdoms,  governed  by  sovereigns  whose  do- 
minion was  not  al)solute,  but  controlled  by  the  superior  authority  of 
the  Bramins.  A  system  of  feudalism  has  ever  prevailed  in  India. 
The  rights  to  land  flow  from  the  sovereign,  to  whom  a  certain  duty 
is  payable  by  the  clajs  of  the  husbandmen,  who  transmit  their  posses* 
sions  to  their  children  under  the  same  tenure.  ^>trabo  and  Diodorus 
remarked  three  classes  of  officers  among  the  Indians :  one  class  whose 
department  was  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  tanks,  highways; 
another  which  superintended  the  police  of  the  cities ;  a  thira  which 
regulated  the  mihtary  department  The  same  policy  prevails  at  this 
day  under  the  Hindoo  princes. 

5.  The  jurisprudence  of  Hindostan  is  an  additional  proof  of  great 
antiquity  and  civilization.  The  Ayen-Akbery,  and  still  more  the 
compilation  of  Hindoo  laws  from  the  ancient  Sanscrit  records,  made 
by  order  of  Mr.  Hastings,  contain  the  jurisprudence  of  a  refined  and 
commercial  people,  among  whom  law  had  been  a  study  and  profes* 
eion 

6.  Many  monuments  exist  in  India  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  use* 
ful  and  elegant  arts  in  the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  The  an- 
cient pagodas,  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  whether  cut  in  the 
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solid  rock,  as  in  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  or  in  the  open  air,  as  at 
Chilambrum  and  Seringham;  tlie  sumptuous  residences  of  tlie  Bra- 
mins;  and  tiie  ancient  liili  fortresses,  constructed  with  prodifious 
strength  and  solidity,  eviace  a  great  advancement  in  the  arts.  ?rhe 
resort  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  to  India  for  cotton 
cloths,  fine  linen,  and  worlcs  in  metal  and  ivory,  proves  these  manu- 
factures to  have  been  superior  to  all  known  at  tnat  time  in  Europe. 

7.  The  late  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  of  several  ingenious 
compositions  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  dramatic  piece  SodxntaUu  the 
Hitopadesa^  a  series  of  moral  apologues  and  fables,  the  Mahaoarat^ 
an  epic  poem,  composed  above  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
ail  concur  in  proof  of  a  similar  advancement  in  literature.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  from  such  works  as  are  of  a  philosophical  nature, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  tenet  of  the  Greek  philosophy  which  has  not 
been  antecedently  the  iSubject  of  discussion  among  the  Bramins  of 
India. 

8.  The  numeral  ciphers  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Ara> 
bians  were,  as  those  authors  confess,  borrowed  from  the  Indians. 
Above  a  century  ago,  the  French  mathematicians  evinced,  by  the 
evidence  of  a  Siamese  manuscript,  containing  tables  for  •calculating 
the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  astonishing  advancement 
made  by  this  ancient  people  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  A  set  of 
astronomical  tables  obtained  lately  from  the  Bramins  by  M.  Gentil 

goes  back  to  an  era  termed  Calyougham^  commencing  3,102  years 
efore  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  tables  are  used  by  the  modem 
Bramins,  who  are  quite  icnorant  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
have  been  constructed.  M.  Bailly  has  proved  tiiat  they  are  the 
sgiine  as  those  employed  by  the  modems,  with  which  the  Greeks  and 
Chaldeans  were  utterly  unacquainted. 

9.  Lastly,  from  the  religious  opinions  and  worship  of  the  Hindoos 
we  must  draw  the  same  conclusion  as  from  aU  the  preceding  facts. 
One  uniform  system  of  superstition  pervades  every  reUgion  of  India, 
which  is  supported  by  the  most  sagacious  policy,  and  by  every  thing 
that  can  excite  the  veneration  of  its  votaries.  The  Bramins,  elevat- 
ed above  every  class  of  men^  and  exclusively  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  that  religion,  which  it  is  held  impious  tor  any  other  class 
to  attempt  to  penetrate ;  the  implicit  reliance  on  the  authority  of 
these  Bramins;  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  adapted  to  im* 
press  the  imagination  and  to  affect  the  passions ;  all  concurred  to  forti- 
fy this  potent  superstition,  and  to  give  its  priests  a  supreme  ascen- 
dancy over  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  those  priests,  enlightened 
as  they  were,  rejected  that  false  theoloey.  Their  writingjs  demon- 
strate that  they  entertained  rational  and  elevated  conceptions  with 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Bein^,  and  the  support  of  the  universe. 

10.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  India  was  the 

Sreat  school  from  which  the  most  early  polished  nations  of  Europe 
erived  their  knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature. 
Persons  who  want  more  particular  information  respecting  India 
are  referred  to  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Tennant's  Indian 
Recreations. 
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SECTION  XLVm. 


OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 


1.  As  we  proceed  eastward  in  the  survey  of  the  Asmtlc  continent, 
the  great  empire  of  ChinJEi  next  solicits  our  attention.    In  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  China,  Persia,  and  the  greater  part  of  India  were 
ruled  by  the  Tartar  descendants  of  Gengiscan.    The  Tartar  famuy 
of  Yven,  who  conquered  China,  made  no  change  in  its  laws  and  sys- 
tem of  government,  which  had  been  permanent  from  time  immemo- 
rial.   Of  this  family  there  reigned  nine  successive  monarchs,  without 
any  attempt  by  the  Chinese  to  throw  off  the  Tartar  yoke.     Ilie 
odious  and  contemptible  character  of  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  fit 
lengtl)  excited  a  rebellion,  which,  in  1,357,  drove  the  Tartars  frooi 
the  throne;  and  the  Chinese,  for  276  years,  obeyed  their  native 
princes.    The  Tartars,  taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  in  one  of 
the  provin(^s,  invadea  China  in  1,641,  and  made  an  easy  conquest 
The  emperor  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and,  afler  putting  to 
deatl)  all  his  funijiy,  finished  the  scene  by  hanging  himself.    The 
same  Tartars  occupy  the  throne  of  China  at  this  day,  and  observe 
the  same  wbe  policy  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  Chinese  laws,  poli- 
cy, and  manners.    Oi'  these  we  shcdl  give  a  brief  account  in  the  sub- 
sequent section. 

2,  The  empire  of  Japan  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  open  and  unsuspicious 
character  of  this  industrious  and  polished  people  led  them  to  en- 
courage the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  ports ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
after  they  had  obtained  the  sovereigntv  of  Portugal,  earned  oo  a 
most  beneficial  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Jai^an.  The  emperor  zeal- 
ously promoted  this  intercourse,  till  the  insatiable  ambition  of  tbe 
Spaniards  cave  him  alarmine  conviction  of  its  danger.  Under  the 
pretence  of  converting  the  Japanese  from  idolatry,  a  vast  number 
of  priests  was  sent  into  the  country ;  and  one  lialt  of  the  people 
were  speedily  set  at  moilal  variance  with  the  other.  It  now  be- 
came necessary  to  prohibit  this  work  of  conversion  by  an  imperial 
edict  However  a  tree  trade  was  allowed  till  1,637,  when  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Spaniards  for  dethroning  the  emperor  and  seizing  the 
government  was  discovered.  An  edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion 
of  all  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  resisted  till  they  were 
overpowered  by  force  of  arms.  Since  that  period  all  the  European 
nations  have  been  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Japan.  The  Dutch 
onlv,  who  had  been  the  discoverers  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Span- 
iards, are  allowed  the  privilege  of  landing  on  one  of  tiie  small  iMinnf  i^, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  after  making  oath  that  they  are  not  of  ihe 
Portuguese  religion. 
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SECTION  XLiy 

OF    THE   ANTIQUITY   OF  THE    EMPIRE   OF  CHINA.    STATE 
^  OF   THE   ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  MANNERS,  GOVERNMENT, 
LAWS. 

1.  The  antiquity  of  this  vast  empire,  and  the  stale  of  its  govern- 
Rient^  laws,  manners,  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have 
furnished  an  ample  field  of  controverey.  Voltaire,  llaynal,  and  other 
writers  have  £iven  to  the  Chinese  empire  an  Immense  antiquity,  and 
a  character  of  such  high  civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  arts  at  a  very  remote  period,  as  to  he  utterly  irreconcilahle  to  the 
state  and  progress  of  man  as  described  in  the  books  of  Moses.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  desire  of  invalidating  those 
opinions  has  induced  otner  writers  of  ability  to  go  to  an  opposite  ex- 
treme*; to  undervalue  this  singular  people,  and  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  any  accounts  which  we  have  received  either  of  the  dura- 
tion of  their  empire,  of  the  economy  of  their  government  and  police, 
or  of  their  attamments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Amidst  tliis  contrar 
riety  of  sentiments  we  shall  endeavour  to  form  such  opi^on  as  ap- 
pears most  consonant  to  the  truth. 

2.  The  panegyrists  .of  the  Chinese  assert  that  their  empire  has 
subsisted  above  4,000  years,  without  any  material  alteration  in  its 
Jaws,  manners,  language,  or  even  fashion  of  dress;  in  evidence  of 
which  they  appeal  to  a  series  of  eclipses,  marking  contemporary 
events,  all  accurately  calculated,  for  2,155  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  As  it  is  easy  to  calculate  eclipses  backwards  from  the  pres- 
ent day  to  any  given  period  of  time,  it  is  thus  possible  to  give  to  a 
history,  fictitious  from  beginning  to  end,  its  chronoloey  of  real 
eclipses.  This  proof  therefore  amounts  to  nothing,  imless  it  were 
likewise  proved  that  all  those  eclipses  were  actuallv  recorded  at  the 
time  when  they  happened;  but  this  neither  has  been  nor  can  be 
done ;  for  it  is  an  allowed  fact,  that  there  are  no  regular  historical 
records  beyond  the  third  century  before  the  christian  era.  The 
present  Chinese  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial 
oodie&  and  cannot  calculate  eclipses.  The  seiies  mentioned  has 
therefore  in  all  probability  been  calcukited  by  some  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  emperors,  and  flatter  the  national 
vanitv.  The  Jesuits  have  presided  hi  the  tribunal  of  mathematics 
for  above  200  years. 

3.  But  if  the  authentic  annals  of  this  empire  ^o  back  even  to  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  and  record  at  that  time  a  high  s^te  of 
civilization,  we  must  allow  that  the  Chinese  are  an  ancient  and  early 
polished  people,  and  that  they  have  possessed  a  singular  constancy 
in  their  government,  laws,  and  manners.  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  no 
bigoted  encomiast  of  this  people,  allows  their  great  antiquity  and 
early  civilization,  and,  with  much  apparent  probability,  traces  their 
origin  from  the  Hindoos.  He  appeals  to  the  ancient  Sanscript  records, 
which  mention  a  migration  or  certain  of  the  military  class  termed 
Ckinai^  from  India  to  tne  countries  east  from  Bengal  The  stationa- 
ry condition  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  China  proves  that  they  have 
not  originated  with  that  people  :  and  many  peculiarities  of  the  man- 
ners^  institutions,  and  popular  religion  of  the  Chinese,  have  a  near 
affinity  to  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
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4.  The  goyerament  of  China  is  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  patri-4rchal  system  pervades  the  whole^  and  binds  all  the  mem-' 
bers  of  this  vast  empire  m  the  strictest  subordination.    Every  father 
is  absolute  in  his  family,  and  may  inflict  any  punishment  short  of 
death  upon  his  children.    The  mandarin  of  the  district  is  abeolate. 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members;  but  a  ca]>ital* 
sentence  cannot  be  iiylicted  without  the  emperor's  approbation* 
The  emperor's  power  is  absolute  over  all  the  mandarins,  and  every 
sulnect  of  the  empire.    To  reconcile  the  people  to  this  despotic 
autnority,  the  sovereign  alone  is  entitled  to  relieve  the  wants  oi  the 
poor,  and  to  coaipensate  public  calamities,  as  well  as  the  misfoftunes 
of  individuals.    He  is  therefore  re^rded  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
and  even  adored  as  a  benevolent  divinity. 

5.  Another  circumstance  which  conciliates  the  people  to  their 
government  is,  that  all  honours  in  China  are  conferred  according  to 
merit,  and  that  chiefly  literary.  The  civil  mandarins,  who  are  the 
magistrates  and  judges,  are  appointed  to  office  according  to  their 
measure  of  knowledge  and  mental  endowments.  No  office  or  rank 
is  hereditarv,  but  ma^  be  aspired  to  by  the  meanest  of  the  people. 
The  penal  laws  of  China  are  remarkably  severe ;  but  their  execu* 
tion  may  be  remitted  by  the  emperor.  The  judicial  tribunids  are 
regulated  b|^  a  body  of  written  laws  of  ^reat  antiquity,  and  founded 
on  the  basii;  of  universal  justice  and  equity.  The  emperor's  opinion 
rarely  differs  from  the  sentences  of  those  courts.  One  tnbunal 
judges  of  the  qualitications  of  the  mandarins ;  another  regulates  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  the  national  manners ;  a  third  is  the  tribiH 
nal  of  censors,  whicn  reviews  the  laws,  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates and  judges,  and  even  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  These  tri* 
bunals  are  tilled  oy  an  equal  numt>er  of  Chinese  and  Tartars. 

6.  it  has  been  observed  that  the  sciences  have  been  stationary  in 
this  empire  for  many  ages.  They  are  at  this  day  extremely  low, 
though  far  bevond  the  attainments  of  a  barbarous  people.  The 
language  of  China  seems  to  oppose  the  prosecution  of  speculative 
researches.  It  has  no  regular  inflections,  and  can  with  difliculty 
express  abstract  ideas.  We  have  remarked  the  ignorance  of  the 
Ciiiaese  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Of  physics  they  have  no 
acqaaintance  beyond  the  knowledge  of  apparent  fiicts.  They  never 
ascend  to  principles,  nor  form  theories.  Their  knowledge  m  medi- 
cine is  extremely  limited,  and  is  blended  with  the  most  contemptible 
superstition.  Of  anatomy  they  know  next  to  nothing ;  and  in  sor- 
cery they  have  never  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  nor  to  reduce  a 
fracture. 

7.  The  state  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  has  been  equally  sta- 
tionary as  that  of  the  sciences.  Many  ages  ago  they  haa  attained 
a  certain  point  of  advancement,  which  they  have  never  exceeded. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  manufactured  glass  for  2,000  years ; 
yet  at  this  day  it  is  inferior  in  transparency  to  the  European,  and  is 
not  used  in  their  windows.  They  are  reported  to  have  known  gun- 
powder from  time  immemorial ;  but  they  never  employed  it  in  artil- 
lery or  fire-arms  till  they  were  taucht  by  the  Europeans.  They  are 
said  to  have  invented  printing  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar,  yet  they 
know  not  the  use  of  moveable  types,  and  print  from  blocks  of  wood. 
When  first  shown  the  use  of  the  compass  in  sailing,  thej  affirmed 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  it,  but  found  no  occasion  to  em- 
ploy it  The  art  of  painting  in  China  is  mere  mechanical  imitation, 
without  grace,  expression,  or  even  accoracy  of  proportions    Of  the 
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rules  of  perepectiye  they  have  not  the  smallest  idea.  In  sculpture, 
as  in  the  figures  of  their  idols,  the  Chinese  artists  seem  to  delight  in 
distortion  i^  defonnity.  Their  music  is  not  regulated  by  any  prin- 
ciples of  science.  They  haye  no  semitones,  and  their  instruments 
are  imperfect  and  untunable.  The  Chinese  architecture  has  variety, 
lightness,  and  sometimes  elegance ;  but  has  no  grandeur,  nor  sym- 
metrical beauty. 

8.  In  some  of  the  arts  the  Chinese  have  attained  great  excellence. 
In  China  agriculture  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  improvement. 
There  is  not  a  spot  of  waste  land  in  the  whole  empire*  nor  any  land 
which  is  not  highly  cultivate^*  The  emperor  himself  is  the  chief 
of  the  husbandmen,  and  annually  holds  the  plough  with  his  own 
hands.  From  the  high  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  modes  of 
economizing  food^  is  supported  the  astonishing  population  of  333 
millions,  or  260  mhabitants  to  every  square  mile  of  the  empire. 
The  gardening  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  admirable  embellishment 
of  rural  nature,  have  of  late  been  the  object  of  imitation  in  Europe, 
but  witli  far  inferior  success.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  is  an. 
original  invention  of  this  people ;  and  the  Europeans,  though  ex- 
celFing  them  in  the  form  and  ornament  of  the  utensils,  have  never 
been  able  to  attain  the  excellence  of  the  material 

9.  The  morals  of  the  Chinese  have  furnished  a  subject  both  of 
praise  and  censure.  The  books  of  Confacius  are  said  to  contain  an 
admirable  system  of  morality.  But  the  principles  of  morals  have 
their  foundation  in  human  nature,  and  must,  in  theory,  be  every 
where  the  same.  The  moral  virtues  of  a  people  are  not  to  be  esti- 
mated from  the  books  of  their  philosophers,  it  is  probable  that  the 
manners  of  the  superior  classes  are  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  much 
influenced  by  education  and  example.  The  morals  of  the  lower 
classes,  are  said  to  be  extremely  loose,  and  their  practices  most  dis- 
honest They  are  regulated  by  no  principle  but  seliisb  interest, 
and  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment 

10.  The  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  diflerent  in  the  different  ranks 
of  society.  There  is  no  religion  of  the  stite.  The  emperor  and 
the  higher  mandarins  profess  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
Ckangti^  whom  they  worship  by  prayei  and  thanksgiving,  without 
any  mixture  of  idolatrous  practices.  They  respect  the  lama  of 
Thibet  as  the  high-priest  or  prophet  of  this  religion.  A  prevalent 
sect  is  that  of  Tao-s^^  who  believe  in  the  power  ot  maeic,  the  agency 
of  spirits,  and  the  divination  of  future  events.  A  third  is  the  seel  of 
/b,  derived  from  India,  whose  priests  are  the  Bonzes,  and  whose 
fundamental  doctrine  is,  that  all  tilings  rose  out  of  nothing,  and  must 
finally  return  to  nothing;  that  all  animals  are  tirst  to  undergo  a  series 
of  transmigrations';  and  that  as  man's  chief  happiness  is  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  state  of  annihilation  in  this  lite,  absolute  idle 
ness  is  more  laudable  than  occupation  of  any  kind.  A  variety  of 
hideous  idols  is  worshipped  by  this  sect 

11.  The  Chinese  have  their  sacred  books  entitled  Kings;  as  the 
Ykmgj  Ckouking^  &c. ;  which,  among  some  good  moral  precepts,  con- 
tain much  mystery,  childish  superstition,  and  absurdity.  These  are 
chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  divining  of  future  events,  which  seems  the 
vJiimaiwn  of  research  amon^  the  Chinese  philosophers.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  made  for  that  purpose  alone.  Tlie 
changes  of  weather,  the  performance  or  omission  of  certain  cere- 
monies, the  occurrence  of  certain  events  in  particular  times  and 
places,  are  all  believed  to  have  their  influence  on  futurity,  and  are 
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therefore  carefully  observed  und  recorded.  The  rules  bj  which 
those  omens  are  iiiterpreted  are  said  to  have  been  prescribed  bj  the 
creat  Confucius,  the  father  of  the  Chinese  philosophy,  500  years  be* 
lore  the  christian  era. 

12.  We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  very  re* 
markable  people ;  that  their  govemaient,  laws,  policy,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences,  exhibit  unquestionable  proofs  of  great 
antiquity  and  early  civili2uition ;  that  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
duration  assigned  to  their  empire  by  some  modem  writers  rests  on 
no  solid  proofs;  that  their  government,  laws,  manners,  arts,  and 
scientific  attainments,  are  not  deserving  of  that  superlative  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  them. 


SECTION  L. 

M.  BAILLY'S  THEORY   OF   THE  ORIGIN   OF   THE  SCIENCES 

AMONG  THE  NATIONS  OF  INDIA. 

1.  The  striking  resemblance  in  many  points  of  character  between 
the  Chinese  ancT  the  ancient  Egyptians,  has  led  to  the  conjecture, 
either  that  they  were  originally  the  same  people,  one  beins;  a  col* 
ony  of  the  other,  or  have  had,  at  some  remote  period,  such  inter- 
course, either  b^  conquest  or  by  commerce,  as  to  occasion  a  recipro- 
cal communication  of  manners  and  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 
M.  de  Mairan  has  remarked  the  following  points  of  similarity.  The 
Egvptians  and  the  Chinese  had  the  same  permanence  of  manners, 
and  abhorrence  of  innovations ;  they  were  alike  remarkable  for  tlie 
respect  entertained  by  children  to  their  parents ;  they  were  equally 
averse  to  war ;  they  had  the  same  general  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  ability  to  muke  great  attainments ; 
they  both,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  used  hieroglyphics ;  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  solemn  festival,  called  the  fiaA  oftkt  iMts;  the  Chinese 
have  ihe/ecui  of  the  lanterns;  the  features  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to 
resemble  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues ;  certain  characters  engraven 
OD  an  Egyptian  bust  of  Isis  were  found  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. 

2.  M.  Bailly  has  taken  a  wider  raq^e  of  observation,  and  from  a 
review  of  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  attainments  of  the 
Indians,  Persians,  Chinese,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  has  discovered 
many  circumstances  of  similarity  between  £dl  those  nations,  equally 
remarkable  as  the  foregoinc.  He  has  thence  formed  the  sincular 
hypothesis,  that  the  knowledge  common  to  all  those  nations  has  been 
derived  from  the  same  original  source,  a  most  ancient  and  highly 
'Cultivated  people  of  Asia,  ot  which  every  trace  is  now  extinct.  If  we 
find,  says  he,  in  the  scattered  huts  of  jpeasants^  tragments  interspersed 
of  sculptured  columns,  we  conclude  lor  certain  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  the  rude  peasants  who  reared  those  huts,  but  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  building,  the  work  of  able  architects, 
though  we  discover  no  other  traces  ot  the  existence  of  that  building, 
and  cannot  ascertain  its  precise  situation. 

3.  The  sciences  and  arts  of  the  Chinese  have  been  stationary  for 
2,000  years.  The  people  seem  never  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  lights  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  recently  discovered  by  a  polished  people,  who  have  taught 
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them  86ine  of  their  arts,  and  left  their  iostnunents  among  them. 
The  knowledge  which  they  possess,  seems  to  have  heen  imported, 
and  hot  of  original  growth,  for  it  has  never  been  progressive. 

4.  The  Chaldeans  were  an  enlightened  people  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Babylonish  empire,  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  astronomers,  and  understood  the  revolutions  of  the  ce- 
lestial bodies.  The  Chaldeans  were  probably  the  remains  of  this 
ancient  people.  The  Bramins  of  India  believe  inthe  unity  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  with  these  sublime  tenets  they 
intermix  childish  absurdities.  They  derived  the  former  from  wise 
instructers ;  the  latter  were  the  fruit  of  their  own  ignorance.  The 
Sanscrit,  a  copious  and  elegant  language,  and  the  vehicle  of  all  the 
Indian  knowledge  and  philosophy,  has  been  a  dead  tongue  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  is  intelligible  only  to  a  few  of  the  bramins.  It 
was  prolmbly  the  language  of  that  great  ancient  people. 

5.  TThe  coincidence  or  similarity  of  customs  concurs  to  establish 
the  belief  of  an  original  nation.  The  custom  of  libation  was  com- 
mon to  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  and  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
All  the  Asiatic  natipnd  had  festivals  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  iattw 
nalia.  The  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  diffused  among  all  those  nations. 
The  tradition  of  the  giants  atSicking  heavQin  is  equally  general. 
The  doctrme  of  the  metempsychosis  was  common  to  the  £eyi>tians, 
Greeks,  Indians,  Persians,  Tartarians,  and  Chinese.  The  religion  of 
all  those  nations  is  founded  on  the  profound*  but  erroneous  doctrine 
of  the  two  princii>les,  a  universal  soul  ^rvading  all  nature,  and 
inert  matter  on  which  it  acts.  A  conformity  in  a  true  doctrine  is  no 
proof  of  mutual  communication  or  concert^  but  it  is  ingeniously  re- 
marked, that  a  conformity  in  a  &lse  doctrine  comes  very  neai*  to  such 
a  proof 

6.  The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Indians,  Persians,  and  Chinese,  all 
placed  their  temples  fronting  the  east,  to  receive  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun.  Hence  the  worship  of^e  sun  has  been  the  religion  oi  the  an- 
cient people  from  which  these  are  descended.  All  these  nations  had 
a  cycle,  or  period  of  sixty  years,  for  regulating  their  chronoloey. 
They  all  divided  the  circle  into  360  degrees;  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
signs;  and  the  week  into  seven  davs.  The  Chinese,  Indians^ and 
Egyptians  designed  the  seven  days  of  the  week  by  the  names  of  the 
seveu  planets  raneed  in  the  same  order.  The  long  measures  of  the 
ancient  nation^  had  all  one  common  origin. 

7.  These  singular  coincidences,  says  M.  Bailly,  can  be  explained 
only  upon  three  suppositions :  l,that  there  was  a  free  communica- 
tion between  all  those  ancient  nations ;  2,  that  those  circumstances 
of  coincidence  are  so  founded  in  human  nature,  that  the  most  un- 
connected nations  could  not  M  to  hit  upon  them ;  or,  3,  that  they 
have  been  all  derived  from  a  common  source.  He  rejects  the  two 
former  suppositions,  as  contrary,  in  his  opinion,  to  fact,  and  adopts 

the  last 

8.  The  precise  situation  of  this  great  ancient  people,  M.  Bailly  does 
not  pretend  to  hx  with  certainty;  but  offers  probable  reasons  for 
conjecturing  that  it  was  about  the  49th  or  60th  degree  of  north  latif 
tude,  in  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia.  Many  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  nations  attribute  their  origin  to  that  garter,  which  thence 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  populous.  Witre,  a  production 
from  animal  substances,  is  more  abundant  there  than  in  any  other 
region.  The  observations  of  the  rising  of  the  stars,  collected  by 
Ptolemvi  must  have  been  pade  in  a  climate  where  the  longest  day 

R  «6 
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was  sixteen  hours,  which  corresponds  to  the  latitude  of  60  degrees. 
No  European  nation  in  that  latitude  understood  astronomy  in  those 
early  periods.  The  yeneration  of  the  Indians'  and  ChiAese  for  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  of  those  nations  originat- 
ed in  that  quarter. 

9.  But  does  that  reeion  exhibit  any  traces  of  having  been  ever 
inhabited  by  a  polished  people  ?  Here  the  theory  of  M.  baiDy  seems 
to  be  least  supported  by  proof  He  observes,  that  ancient  mines 
have  been  discovered  in  those  parts  of  Siberia,  which  have  been 
wrought  to  great  extent  in  a  period  beyond  all  record  or  tradition; 
that  ancient  sepulchres  have  been  found,  in  which  there  were  orna- 
ments of  gold  of  skilful  workmanship ;  but  the  facts  specified  are  so 
few  as  to  warrant  no  positive  inference. 

10.  This  theory  is  an  amiising  specimen  of  the  author^s  ingena- 
ity ;  but  it  has  not  the  force  to  draw  our  assent  to  his  conclusions. 
We  have  noticed  it  as  specifying  many  curious  facts  relatif  e  to  the 
manners  and  attainments  of  the  ancient  nations,  and  as  furnishing 
strong  evidence  of  the  common  origin  of  mankind.  The  nations 
above  mentioned,  though  many  of  them  remote  from  one  another, 
were  all  connected,  as  links  of  a  chain,  by  proximity;  whence  it  is 
eiisy  to  conceive  that  knowledge  should  diverge  from  a  centre  to 
a  very  distant  circumference.  Af.  Bailly  has  given  no  reasonable 
ground  for  fixing  that  centre  in  the  position  wmch  he  has  assigned 
to  it. 

SECTION  LI. 

KEIGN  OF  PHILIP  H.  OF  SPAIN.  REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  REPUBUC 
OF  HOLLAND. 

1.  After  a  short  surye}r  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  we  return  to  the 
history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  time  or  Philip  IL^  the  successor  of  Charles  V.,  the  balan^ 
of  power  in  Europe  was  sustained  by  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  all  at  this  time  highly  flourishmg  and  respectable,  either 
from  the  talents  of  their  sovereigns,  or  their  internal  strength.  Eliz- 
abeth«  Henry  11.,  and  Philip  II.,  were  all  acute  and  able  politicians; 
thougn  the  policy  of  Philip  partook  more  of  selfish  cran^  and  had 
less  of  the  manly  and  heroic,  than  that  of  either  of  his  rival  moo- 
archs.  Philip  was  at  this  time  sovereign  of  Spam,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  bad  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  the 
power  of  ELngland  at  his  command,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the 
elder  sister  and  predecessor  of  Elizabeth. 

2.  Pope  Paul  i  V.,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Philip,  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  11.  of  France  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  Milan 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Philip,  with  the  aid*  of  the  English,  defeated 
the  French  at  St.  Quintin  in  ricardy,  and  hoped  from  this  signal  vic- 
tory, to  force  tlie  allies  into  a  peace  ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise  recov 
ered  the  spirits  of  the  French,  oy  the  taking  of  Calais  from  the  Eng- 
lish, which  they  had  now  possessed  for  two  hundred  years.  Anoth- 
er great  victory,  however,  obtained  by  Philip  near  Gravelines, 
brought  on  the  treaty  of  Catteau-Cambresis  in  1 ,569,  by  which  the 
French  surrendered  to  Spain  no  less  than  eighty-nine  fortified  towns 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy. 
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3.  Philip,  now  at  ease  from  ibreign  disturbances,  began  to  be  dis- 
quieted OD  the  score  of  religion.  An  intolerant  bigot  by  nature^  he 
resolved  to  extirpate  every  species  of  heresy  from  his  dominions. 
The  Netherlands,  an  assemblage  of  separate  states^  were  all  subject 
to  Philip,  under  various  titles ;  and  he  had  conferrea  the  government 
of  Holland,  2^Iand,  Friesland,  and  Utrecht,  on  William,  nrince  of 
Orange,  a  count  of  the  German  empire.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvin- 
istic  opinions  had  made  great  progress  in  those  quarters ;  and  Philip, 
determining  to  repress  them,  established  the  inquisition  with  plenary 
powers,  created  new  bishops,  and  pre})ared  to  abrogate  the  ancient 
laws,  and  give  the  provinces  a  new  political  institution.  These  inno- 
vations created  alarm  and  tumult;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  mto 
Flanders  to  enforce  implicit  submission. 

4.  The  inquisition  began  its  bloody  work,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  the  provinces  were  its  victims.  The  minds  ot  the 
people  were  completely  alienated,  and  a  chief  was  only  wanting  to 
give  union  to  their  measures.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  the  inquisition,  found  no  dlfhculty  to  raise  an  army ; 
and  having  easily  reduced  some  of  the  most  important  garrisons, 
he  was  proclaimed  stadtholder  of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  1,570. 
Eighteen  thousand  persons  perished  by  the  hands  of ithe  executioner 
in  the  course  of  Uie  duke  ot  Alva's  government,  which  was  of  hve 
years'  duration.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Requesens,  a  man  of  hu- 
m:inity,  but  bound  to  obey  his  inhuman  master^  who,  on  the  death  of 
Requesens,  sent  his  own  brother  don  John  of  Austria,  to  endeavour 
to  regain  the  revolted  states ;  but  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  The 
whole  seventeen  provinces  had  sufiered  alike  from  the  tyranny  of 
their  sovereign ;  but  particular  jealousies  prevented  a  general  union, 
pnd  only  seven  of  tnem  asserted  their  independence,  by  a  solemn  • 
treaty  formed  at  Utrecht,  on  die  23d  of  January,  1,579 ;  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  thev  should  defend  their  litierties  as  one  united 
repubUc ;  that  they  should  jointly  determine  in  matters  of  peace  and 
war,  establish  a  general  legislative  authority,  and  maintain  a  liberty 
of  conscience  in  matters  ofreligion.  These  seven  united  provinces 
are,  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  OverysseL 
and  Groningen.  William  prince  of  Orange  was  declared  their  chiei 
magistrate,  general,  and  admiral,  by  the  title  of  StadUwlder, 

5.  Philip  vented  his  indignation  by  a  proscription  of  the  prince  of  • 
Orange,  offering  25,000  crowns  for  his  head ;  and  he  compassed  his 
revenge ;  for  this  illustrious  man  was  cut  off  by  an  assassin  in  1,584. 
His  son  Maurice  was  elected  stadtholder  In  his  room,  and  sustained 
his  important  ofhce  with  great  courage  and  ability.  With  a  slender 
aid  from  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  delighted  to  traverse  the  plans  of 
Philip,  this  infant  commonwealth  accomplished  and  secured  its  inde- 
pendence, which  it  maintained  till  its  recent  subjugation. 

6.  The  other  ten  provinces,  whose  discontents  were  expressed 
only  by  murmur  and  complaint,  were  soothed  by  a  new  charter  from 
Philip  confirming  their  privileges;  while  at  the  same  time  betook 
every  possible  measure  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. 
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SECTION  LIL 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  VNVrED 

PROVINCES. 

1.  The  treaty  of  confederatioh  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
framed  in  1,579,  and  solemnly  renewed  in  1,583,  is  declared  to  be, 
by  its  nature,  indissoluble.  Each  province  thereby  preserved  its 
own  laws,  magistrates,  sovereignty,  and  independence.  They  form, 
however,  one  body  politic,  havmg  renounced  the  rieht  of  making 
separate  alliances  or  treaties,  and  established  a  genenu  council^  with 
power  of  assembling  the  states,  and  regulating  the  common  af&irs  of 
the  republic.  The  assembly  of  the  states-general  was  originally  held 
only  twice  a  year,  but  became  afterwards  a  perpetual  council. 

2.  In  all  matters  which  regard  not  the  general  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, each  of  the  states  or  provinces  is  in  itself  a  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  possessing  a  supreme  legislative 
authorit]^.  The  deputies  from  each  of  the  towns  form  the  council  of 
the  province,  lA  which  is  vested  its  separate  government ;  and  these 
deputies  are  regulated  by  the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  The 
votes  of  ^e  maiority  of  deputies  decide  in  the  provincial  council  in 
all  matters  whicn  regard  not  the  general  interest  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  great  council  of  the  states-general  always  met  in  assembly 
at  the  Hague,  and  is  composed  of  the  deputies  from  the  seven  prov- 
inces, of  which  Holland  sends  three,  Zealand  and  Utrecht  two,  and 
the  others  one ;  each  deputy  being  regulated  by  the  council  of  his 
province.  A  n^jority  or  voices  is  here  decisive,  unless  in  the  sreat 
questions  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  in  which  unanimity  is  requisite. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  constitution  is  the  delay  and  difficulty  in 
the  execution  of  public  measures.  All  the  towns  and  all  the  nobles 
of  a  province  must  deliberate  and  instruct  their  deputy,  before  the 
states-general  can  take  the  matter  under  consi^ration.  This  great 
defect  is  )«rtly  corrected  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  stadt- 
holder. 

4.  The  stadtholder  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  sea  and  land 
forces,  and  disposes  of  all  the  military  employments.  He  presides 
over  b\\  the  courts  of  justice,  and  has  tne  power  of  pardoning  crimes. 
He  appoints  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  from  a  list  made  by  them- 
selves ;  receives  and  names  ambassadors,  and  is  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws.  He  is  supreme  arbiter  in  all  differences  l)etween 
the  provinces,  cities,  or  other  members  of  the  state. 

5.  William,  the  first  stadtholder,  did  not  abuse  these  high  powers ; 
nor  did  his  successors.  Maurice  and  Henry-Frederick.  But  under 
William  IL  the  states  oecame  jealous  of  an  exorbitsmt  authority  in 
their  clfief  magistrate,  and  on  his  death  the  office  was  for  some  time 
abolished.  In  that  interval  the  republic  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  arms  of  Lewis  XIV* ;  and,  sensible  of  their  error,  tihey  restored 
tlie  office  of  stadthokler  in  the  person  of  William  III.,  who  retrieved 
the  fortunes  and  honour  of  his  country.  In  gratitude  for  his  services, 
the  dignity  was  made  faereditiiry  in  his  famiTv.  a  solecism  in  the  gov- 
erament  of  a  republic.  06  the  death  of  William  without  issue,  tiie 
office  was  once  more  abolished  for  twenty  years,  when  it  was  again 
restored,  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orange,  and  descendi- 
ble even  to  the  issue  of  a  daughter.    The  only  restrictions  are,  that 
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the  succeeding  prince  shall  be  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  neither 
king  nor  elector  of  the  Gerinan  empire.  / 

SECTION  UII. 
RQON  ON  PHIUP  II.  CONTINUED. 

1.  Thc  loss  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  some  degree  compensated 
to  Philip  II.  by  the  acquisition  of  the  iLlngdom  of  Portugal.  Muley 
Mahomet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  ^dethroned  by  his  uncle  Muley 
Moluc,  solicited  the  aid  of  don  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal  to  regain 
his  throne.  Sebastian  landed  with  an  army  in  Africa,  out  was  de- 
feated by  the  Moors  and  slain ;  and  the  contending  Moorish  princes 
perished  in  the  same  engagement.  Sebastian  was  succeeded  by  his 
grand-uncle  don  Henry,  wno  died  a^r  a  reif^  of  two  fears.  The 
competitors  for  the  crown  were  don  Antonio  prior  oi  Crato.  and 
Philip  II.,  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  of  the  last  soverei^.  Philip 
defeated  his  rival  in  a  decisive  engagement  at  sea,  and,  without  fur> 
ther  opposition,  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Portu^l,  1,580. 

2.  Elizabedi  of  fjigland  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
revolted  Netherlands,  and  her  admiral  sir  Francis  Drake  had  taken 
some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  To  avenge  these  in- 
juries, the  invincible  armada,  of  150  ships  of  wan  27.000  men,  and 
3.000  pieces  of  cannon,  was  equipped  by  Philip  for  the  invasion  of 
Eneland.  The  English  fleet,  of  108  ships,  attacked  them  in  the 
nignt,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  squadron.  A 
storm,  which  drove  them  on  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Zealand,  com* 
pleted  their  discomfiture,  and  qply  50  shattered  vessels,  with  6^000 
men  returned  to  Spain.  1,588. 

3.  The  restless  spirit  of  Philip  IL  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  In 
the  reduction  of  the  Netherlands,  the  prqject  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  the  dismembering  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The 
last  scheme  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  two  former.  It  was  defeated  at 
once  by  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  catholic  religion.  The 
policjT  of  Philip  had  nothing  in  it  great  or  generous.  His  restless 
ambition  was  fitted  to  embroil  Europe ;  but  he  had  not  the  judgment 
to  turn  the  distresses  which  he  occasioned  to  his  own  adyanta^e. 
In  his  own  kingdoms,  as  in  his  domestic  life,  he  was  a  gloomy  and  lo^ 
human  ty^nt  Yet,  from  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  his  desigas^ 
the  power  bjr  which  they  were  supported,  and  the  splendour  orhis 
dominion,  the  character  of  Spain  was  high  and  respectabte  in  the 
scale  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 


SECTION  UV. 

STATE  or  FRANCE  IN  THE  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY ;  UNDER  HENRY  n.,  FRANCIS  IL,  CHARLES  IX.,  HENRY 

lU.,  AND  HENRY  IV- 

• 

1.  The  reformed  religion  had  made  the  greater  progress  ia 
France  from  the  impolitic  persecution  which  it  sustained  from 
Henry  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I.,  who,  though  he  aided 
the  protestants  of  Germany  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  Charles  V., 
showed  no  mercy  to  their  orethren  in  his  own  kingdom. 
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2.  Od  tbe  death  of  Heniy  IL  the  comfnncy  of  Amboi^e  was  plsiii- 
oed  by  the  prioce  of  Coade,  for  the  destructioa  of  the  dake  of  Gtuse, 
who  ruled  the  kingdom  under  Francis  II.,  and  to  whose  intolerance 
and  cruelty  the  protestants  attributed  all  their  calamities.  Gtnse 
owed  uif  ascendancy  chiefly  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Msuy 
que-^n  of  Scots  with  the  young  monarch ;  and  the  detection  of  this 
con'ipiracy,  the  massacre  of  its  principal  leaders,  and  the  barbarous 
punishment  of  all  who  partook  in  it,  while  they  confirmed  his  power, 
served  only  to  increase  the  rancour  of  the  contending  parties. 

3.  Francis  IL  died  after  a  reign  of  one  year,  l,dS),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Charies  lA.,  a  boT  of  ten  years  of  age.  The 
queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who  had  no  other  principle  but 
the  love  of  power,  was  equally  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the 
Condes  and  the  Guises.  An  ecclesiastical  assembly,  held  by  her  de- 
sire at  Polssy,  gave  toleration  to  the  proiestants  to  exercise  their 
worship  thraugn  all  France,  without  tne  walk  of  the  towns.  The 
zeal  or  the  imprudence  of  the  duke  of  Guise  infringed  this  ordinance, 
and  both  parties  flew  to  arms.  The  admiral  Coligni  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  protostant<«,  who  were  aided  by  10,000  Germans  frooi 
the  Palatinate.  Philip  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  disorders,  sent  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  the  catltoiics. 

4.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  aggravated  by  murders  mid 
assassinations.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  the  victim  of  the  irantic  zeal 
of  an  enthusiast  After  many  desperate  engagements,  with  various 
sticccss,  a  treacherous  peace  was  agreed  to  by  the  catholics ;  and 
Coligni,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  pfotestant  party,  were  invited  to 
court,  and  received  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  son  with  the  most 
extraordinary  marks  of  favour :  among  the  rest  Henry  of  Navarre, 
to  whom  the  yoan^  monarch  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage.  Such 
were  the  preparatives  to  the  infernal  massacre  of  St  Barmolomew. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1,672,  at  the  ringing  of  the  matm 
bell,  the  catholics  made  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  protestants 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  France.  Charles  IX.,  a  monster  oi 
crueitv  assisted  in  the  murder  of  his  own  sulgects. 

6.  Amid  those  horrors  Henry  duke  of  Aii^u,  brother  of  Charles 
IX.«  was  elected  king  of  Poland ;  but  had  scarcely  taken  possenion 
of  (lis  throne,  when  he  was  called  to  that  of  France  by  tlie  death 
of  its  execrable  sovereijp,  1,574.  The  weakness  of  the  new  mon- 
arch, Henry  111.,  w.is  untit  to  compose  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom. 
Equally  bigoted  and  profligate,  he  became  the  scorn  of  his  suQects, 
and  the  dupe  of  the  contending  factions. 

6.  The  protestant  party  was  now  supported  by  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  descended  from  Robert  of 
Bouii)on,  a  younger  son  of  Lewis  IX.  The  duke  of  Alencon,  tlie 
king^s  brother,  had  likewise  joined  their  party.  The  catholics,  to 
accumulate  their  strength,  fotined  a  bond  of  union,  termed  the  league^ 
nominally  for  detence  of  the  stite  and  its  religion,  but  in  reality  for 
usurping  ail  the  |>owers  of  government,  and  suppressing  the  protes-  , 
tant  faith.  Of  this  dangerous  associationHenry  til.,  with  the  weakest 
policv,  declared  himself  the  head,  and  thus  the  avowed  enemy  of 
one  naif  of  his  subjects.  He  saw  hLs  error  when  too  late,  and. 
dreading  the  designs  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  ouxlinui 
of  Lorraine,  whose  authority  had  superseded  his  own,  he  basely  rid 
himself  of  his  fears  by  procuring  their  assassination.  This  vicious 
•Dd  contemptible  tyrant,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  was  assasshiated 
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by  Jaques  Clement,  a  jacobin  monk,  from  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism, 
1,589. 

7.  The  next  heir  of  the  crown  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had 
been  educated  a  inrotestant  by  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  llenry 
d^ Albert  king  of  Navarre.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  been  decla  red 
head  of  the  party  of  the  Huguenots;  his  uncle  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  the^  admiral  Coligni  acting  as  his  lieutenants.  His  hrst  milibiry 
enterpnses  were  unsuccessful.  Invited  to  Paris,  at  the  peace  of 
1,572,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  he  narrowly  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  but  remained  three  years  a  prison- 
er. On  the  death  of  Charles  he  again  took  the  field  aj^aiiist  the 
army  of  the  league,  which  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Coutras, 
1,587,  and  still  more  signally  in  that  of  Arques,  1,589.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  III.,  he  won  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry ;  and, 
being  acknowledged  sovere^n  of  France  by  all  but  the  party  of  tlie 
league,  than  in  possession  ot  Paris,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
must  have  capitulated  if  Philip  11.  had  not  sent  succours.  Re  hgion  wasi 
the  sole  cause  of  the  disunion  of  France,  and  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  Henrjr's  title  by  the  greater  part  of  bis  sub- 
jects. By  the  earnest  persuasion  of  Kosni  (duke  of  i>ully),  a  protes- 
tant,  Henry  was  prevailed  on  to  declare  himself  a  catholic.  He  ab- 
jured at  St.  Denis,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Chartres,  1,594.  lie 
soon  after  took  possession  of  Paris;  but  it  took  him  sevend  ycai-s, 
both  of  war  and  negotiation,  before  he  gained  the  whole  of  his  king- 
dom, exhausted  as  it  was,  and  ruined  bv  civil  discord. 

8.  The  subsequent  life  oif  this  excellent  prince  was  devoted  to  the 
reparation  of  those  misfortunes.  After  forcing  Philip  II.  to  conclude 
the  advantageous  peace  of  Vervins,  1,598,  his  whole  attention  was 
bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  his  king;dom,  by  reforroiog  its  laws, 
regulating  its  finances^  encouraging  agriculture  and  manu^turcs, 
enTargin|g  and  embellishing  the  cities^  and  finally  by  successfully 
reconcilmg  the  partisans  of  the  contendmg  religions.  In  all  his  bene- 
ficial schemes,  he  found  an  able  assistant  in  his  minister  the  duke  of 
Sully,  who  has  beautifully  depicted  the  life  and  character  of  his  m^is- 
ter.  in  his  memoirs  we  see  not  only  the  great  designs,  but  the  pri- 
vate virtues,  the  engaging  and  amiable  manners  of  this  illustrious 
man,  who,  while  he  was  the  arbiter  of  the  contending  powers  of 
Europe,  was  the  indulgent  father  of  a  hanpy  people. 

9.  The  period  of  the  splendour  and  nappmess  of  France  was  of 
riiort  duration.  Henry  I^^,  worthy  to  be  immortal,  was  assassinated 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  May  4,  1,610,  by  Ravaillac,  an  insane  fanat- 
ic. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  meditated  the  great  project  of  a 
perpetual  peace  between  the  states  of  Europe,  a  design  hignly  char- 
acteristic of  the  benevolent  mind  of  its  author.  But  the  weaknesses  of 
mankind,  and  the  impossibility  of  reasoning  with  nations  as  with  wise 
individuals,  must  certainly  have  rendered  tnis  design  impracticable  at 
that  period. 


SECTION  LV. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  REIGNS 
OF  ELIZABETH  AND  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCpTS. 

1.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  AnnaBullen,  succeeded 
to  the  tfaMne  on  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary,  1,558 ;  and  England 
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attained  a  high  degree  of  splendour,  under  the  rule  of  this  ^reat  and 
politic  princes^  whose  talents  enaUed  her  to  pursue  the  true  interests 
of  her  people,  while  her  vigorous  and  intrepid  mind  led  her  to  take 
an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
While  she  encouraged  at  home  eveir  useful  art  and  manufiicture^ 
she  colonized  a  great  part  of  North  America,  supported  the  infant 
republic  of  Holland  aeainst  its  tyrannical  enemy,  humbled  tliup  pride 
of  Spain  in  the  defeat  bf  its  invincible  armada,  and  assisted  Henry  IV. 
in  the  recovery  of  his  kinedom.  It  was  her  fortune  to  have  the  aid 
of  most  able  ministers,  and  her  merit  to  place  her  confidence  in  their 
counsels. 

2.  If  Elizabeth  had  been  equally  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  the 
heart  as  with  the  powers  of  the  mind«  she  would  have  shone  the 
most  illostrious  character  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe.  Her 
conduct  to  her  cousin  Mary  queen  of  Scots  has  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  on  her  character*  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  V..  and  great 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  VlL,  educated  in  France,  ana  married, 
when  very  young,  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  IL.  had  im- 
prudently assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England,  by  the 
persuasion  of  her  maternal  uncles  the  Guises.  The  pretence  was 
the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  declared  by  Henry  ViiL^on  his  divorce 
from  Anna  Biillen.  This  false  step  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
miseries  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

3.  The  reformation  was  at  this  time  going  forward  in  Scotland 
with  the  most  aident  zeal.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Glencaim, 
ttod  others,  its  chief  promoters,  had,  by  their  own  authority,  suppress* 
ed  the  worship  of  the  mass  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  catholic  bishops,  by  an  ill-judged  persecution  of  the  reformers, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  their  proselytes.  They  be^an  to 
muster  their  strength,  and,  headed  by  John  Knox,  a  disciple  ot  Cal- 
vin, a  virtuous  man,  but  of  the  most  furious  and  intemperate  zeal, 
threw  down  the  altars  and  images,  expelled  the  priests,  and  demol- 
ished the  churches  and  monasteries.  The  protestants  were  now 
acting  in  arms,  and  in  open  defiance  of  government :  and  the  queen- 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  attempted,  by  the  aid  of  French  troops,  to 
reduce  her  subjects  to  submission.  They  applied  for  aid  to  Elizabeth 
the  protestant  queen  of  Ekigland,  who  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  their 
assistance.  The  death  of  me  queen-mother  was^followed  \fy  a  capit- 
ulation, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
Scotland,  and  that  Mary  shomd  renounce  all  pretension  to  the  crown  oi 
England.  The  protestant  religion,  under  presbyterian  fonns,  was 
now  established  in  the  room  of  the  catholic. 

6.  In  this  situation  of  Scotland,  Mary,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  her  husband  Francis  U.,  returned 
to  her  hereditary  kingdom;  having  fortunately  escaped  an  English 
fleet,  which  Elizabeth  had  despatcned  to  take  her  prisoner  on  her 
passage.  Her  misfortunes  began  from  that  hour.  Her  protestant 
subjects  regarded  their  catholic  queen  with  abhorrence,  and  looked  . 
up  to  her  enemy  Elizabeth  as  their  support  and  defi&nder.  That 
artful  princess  had  secured  to  her  interest  the  very  men  on  whom 
the  unsuspecting  Mary  placed  her  utmost  confidence,  her  bastard 
brother  the  earl  of  Murray,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  secretary  Leth- 
ington.  The  views  of  Murray  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his  sister^s 
crown,  and  the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  criminal  ambition  served 
only  to  render  his  attempts  more  daring  and  flagitious. 

&.  The  marriage  of  Ittary  with  her  cousin  lonl  Damley,  son  of  the 
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earl  of  Lennox,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  £112^ 
agreeable  to  that  princess.    £ncouTaged  by  Elizabethv 
Randolph  and  CeciL  Murray  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  anK 
oo  Mary,  to  pat  to  death  her  husband,  and  usurp  the  goverdK 
and  on  the  detection  of  his  designs,  attempted  to  support  themN  . 
open  rebellion.  Defeated,  exiled,  pardoned,  and  loadea  with  benefiO^ 
by  his  injured  sovereign,  he  persevered  in  the  same  atrocious  pur-  ^^ 
poses^Jifi  he  at  length  accomplished  them. 

6.  The  spouse  of  Mary  had  incurred  her  resentment  by  his  vices 
and  follies.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  Mur- 
ray, Morton,  and  Lethhigton,  liad  rendered  him  jealous  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Mary  for  her  foreign  secretary,  the  aged  Rizzio,  and  en- 
gaged him  in  the  barbarous  act  of  muraering  this  ill-feted  wretch 
at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  to  whose  garments  he  dung  for  protection. 
The  purpose  of  this  shocking  outrage  was  to  procure  the  abortion 
of  Mary,  then  big  with  chira,  and  possibly  her  death ;  or,  if  she 
should  survive,  to  alienate  completely  her  aiSections  from  her  hus- 
band, and  thus  to  render  her  suspected  of  the  design  which  they 
had  projected  of  cuttitur  him  off  by  assassination.  In  the  latter  pur- 
pose they  succeeded.  The  house  which  Damley  inhabited  was  blown 
up  by  gunpowder:  his  bodjr  was  found  strangled  near  the  place,  and 
a  report  immediately  prevailed,  that  Mary  had  been  accessory  to  his 
murder. 

7.  A  most  imprudent  step,  to  which  she  was  conducted  by  the 
same  band  of  traitors,  gave  countenance  to  this  suspicion.    At  the 

'  earnest  recommendation  of  Morton  and  some  of  her  chief  nobility, 
she  married  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  ofjenly  stigmatized  as  one 
of  the  murderers  of  her  husband.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  absolved 
on  trial  for  that  crime,  and  had  by  force  made  himself  master  of  her 
person.  The  plans  of  Murray  and  his  associates,  successful  to  the 
utmost  of  their  wishes,  were  now  ripe  for  consummation.    On  the 

Sretext  of  the  aueen^s  guilt  of  murder  and  adultery,  she  was  confnied 
y  Murray  in  tne  castle  of  Lochleven,  and  there  compelled  to  resign 
her  crown  into  the  hands  of  her  unnatural  brother,  who  was  to  govern 
the  kingdom  as  regent  during  the  minorihr  of  her  infant  son,  now 

Eroclaimed  king  hj  the  title  of  James  VL,  1,567.    Bothwell  escaped 
eyond  sea,  and  died  in  Denmark. 

3.  A  great  part  of  the  nation  reprobated  those  infamous  proceed- 
ings. Mary  escaped  from  her  confinement*  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  gave  battle  to  the  rebels  at  Langside ;  but,  being  defeated,  she 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  north  of  England  Elizabeth,  who  had  secretly 
encouraged  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies^  had  now  gained  a 
great  obgect  of  her  ambition ;  she  had  in  her  hancu  a  hated  rival,  and* 
DT  her  support  of  Murrav  and  his  party,  the  absolute  conmiand  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  Yet  pohcv  required  some  show  of 
friendship  and  humanity  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  claimed,  as  a 
suppliant,  her  protection  and  aid.  She  professed  her  desire  to  do 
her  justice,  but  first  required  that  she  should  clear  herself  of  the 
crimes  alleged  against  her.  To  this  Mary  agreed,  with  the  intrepid- 
ity of  conscious  mnocence.  In  a  confieieace  held  for  that  purpose, 
Murray  openly  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  his  sbter  and  queen, 
appeafing  to  certain  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  Both- 
well,  plainly  intimating  her  guilt  Copies  of  these  letters  were  pro* 
duced.  Mary  demanded  the  originals,  boldly  declaring  them  to  be 
the  forgeries  of  her  enemies;  but  they  were  never  produced.  She 
retorted  on  Murray  and  Morton  the  charge  of  Daraley^s  murder; 
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off  at  the  command  of  the  queen  of 
in  cioee  imprisonment 
y  of  Elizabeth  was  condemned  by  ber 
~  Norfolk,  the  first  of  her  nobility,  andi 
d  by  the  catholic  party  in  Eng^land, 
the  qneen  of  Scots.    The  discovery  of 
rm  to  EUzabeth,  brought  that  itt-iated 
hastened  the  doomorthe  onforCanate 
miseries  of  her  confinement,  she  private- 
reign  princes  for  her  deliverance.     Her 
the  catholics  of  England ;  and  some  of  the 
had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  her  firom 
captivitV;  iuid  to  place  her  on  the  throne,  oy  the  moider  of  EllizR- 
beth.    This  dangerous  consmracy  was  mscovered,  and  its  aothora 
deservedly  sufiered  death.   The  schemes  of  Mary  for  her  own  de- 
liverance were  held  presumptive  of  her  acquiescence  in  the  whole  of 
the  plot    Though  an  independent  sovereign,  she  was  brought  to 
trial  oefore  a  foreign  tribunal  which  had  alreadv  decreed  her  fkte  ; 
and,  being  condemned  to  suffer  death,  she  was  beheaded  at  Pother* 
ingay  cs£le,  1,587,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  a^e,  and  the  nine- 
teenth of  her  captivity  in  England.   Previously  to  this  event,  Murray 
had  fidlen  the  victim  of  the  {irivate  revenue  of  a  gentleman  whom  hie 
had  injured :  Lethift^ton  poisoned  himself  in  prison,  to  escape  the 
sentence  of  nis  enemies ;  and  Morton,  some  time  recent  of  the  king- 
dom, was  afterwards  tried  and  suffered  deatii  for  his  concern  in  tte 
murder  of  Damley. 

10.  We  have  mentioned  the  formidable  preparations  of  Philip  IL 
lor  the  invasion  of  England,  and  thei»  disastrous  issue  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  invincible  armada.  The  English,  In  their  tum^ 
made  descents  on  the  Spanish  coasts ;  and  the  gjprjr  of  the  natioii 
was  nobly  sustained  by  those  great  admirals,  Kaleigh,  Howani| 
Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Hawkins.  The  eari  of^Essex  distinfuiahea 
himself  in  those  expeditions,  and  won  the  fiivoor  of  Elizabem.  both 
by  his  prowess  ana  personal  accomplishments.  The  death  of  Lei- 
cester, ber  former  &vourite,  and  of  lier  minister  Burleigh  left  Essex 
unrivalled  in  her  afiecUons,  and  of  chief  authority  in  the  direction  of 
her  counciki.  Haughty,  and  impatient  of  controL  he  disgusted  the 
nobles ;  and  his  fiulure  in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  ueland  gave  them 
ground  to  undermine  him  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  m  the  mad- 
ness of  inordinate  amtution,  he  proposed  to  possess  himself  of  the  - 
person  of  the  queen,  and  compel  bier  to  remove  his  enemies,  and 
acquiesce  in  all  his  measures,  ^his  treasonable  enterprise  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  1  j600. 

'  11.  From  that  time  Elizabeth  fell  into  profound  melancholy,  and  soon 
after  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  1,603,  having  named  for 
her  successor  James  VL  of^Scotiand.  Her  talents  were  great,  and 
the  firmness  of  her  mind  was  unequalled;  bnt  her  private  char- 
acter was  tamiriied  by  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  an  insatiable  demte 
of  admiration.  Her  maxims  of  government  were  despotic,  and  she 
had  little  legard  for  the  liberties  of  her  people,  or  the  prii^eges  of 
eer  pariiaments,  to  whom  she  never  allowed  the  liberty  of  ittsputing 
lier  commands.  The  actual  government  of  England  in  those  days 
little  dtfferent  from  an  absmute  monarchy. 
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SECTION  LVL 

HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  JAMES  L 

AND  CHARLES  L 

1.  Jameb  VL  of  Scotland  succeeded  by  hereditarjr  right  to  the 
throne  of  England,  thus  uniting  the  two  crowns;  a  prince  of  consid- 
erable learning  and  talents,  bat  of  little  vigour  of  mind  or  political 
energy.    He  fecaoie  unpopular  fsom  his  notions  of  an  unconfroUabie 

Ereroeative,  to  which  unwisely  proclaimini^  his  title,  he  proydked 
is  sulgects  to  question  it  The  current  ofpublic  opinion  was  now 
strongly  turned  to  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  to  a 
retrencnment  of  the  powers  of  the  crown ;  and  during  this  reign  the 
seeds  were  sown  of  tnat  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  pei^ 
pie,  which  was  destined  in  the  next  to  overturn  the  coosfitution. 

2.  Domestic  events  were  such  as  chiefly  distinguished  the  reign 
of  James  I.  A  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  1,603  for  subverting 
the  government*  and  placine  the  king's  cousin,  Arabella  Stuart,  on 
the  flirone,  in  which  the  lor£  Cobham  and  Grey,  and  Sir  Walter  K»> 
ieigh  were  principally  concerned.  The  two  former  were  pardoned, 
and  Raleigh  was  condemned,  but  reprieved.  On  the  ground  of  his 
infringement  of  the  peace  with  Spam,  by  unwarrantably  attacking 
one  of  her  American  settlements,  he  was  beheaded  on  his  former 
sentence,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  years* 

3.  Another  conspiracy  followed,  of  a  still  more  dangerous  nature, 
the  gunpowder  treason ;  a  plot  of  the  catholics  to  destroy  at  one 
blow  the  king  and  the  whole  body  of  the  parliament,  1,604.  It  was 
discovered  from  a  circumstance  <»  private  friendship,  on  the  very 
eve  of  its  accomplishment;  and  the  j»rinclpal  coDBpurators  sufifered 
capital  punishment  The  public  indignation  now  raged  against  the 
catholics ;  and  the  humanity  of  James,  which  sought  to  mitigate  this 
fury,  was  as  ungenerously  as  absunfiy  construed  into  a  favour  which 
he  entertained  lor  their  religious  princinlea 

4.  It  was  a  peculiar  weakness  of  tne  king  to  attach  himself  to 
undeserving  fiivourites.  Such  was  Carre  eanof  Somerset,  who  had 
no  other  recommendation  but  a  handsome  person,  and  who,  after 
several  yean'  exercise  of  all  the  insolence  of  power,  fell  into  dis- 
grace, on  conviction  of  his  concern  in  an  influnous  murder.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  ViUiers^  afterwards  duke  pf  Buckinffham,  a 
man  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a  minister  and  odious  to  aU  ranks 
of  the  state.  He  planned  a  journey  of  Charles  {»rince  of  Wsdes  into 
Spain  to  court  the  in^ta,  and  by  his  folly  and  insolence  frustrated 
the  treaty  on  the  brink  of  its  conclusion. 

6.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jame&  was  married  to  the  protestaat 
elector  Palatine*  who  was  dispossessed  of  his  electorate  by  the  emjje- 
ror  Ferdinand  It,  for  imprudently  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
till  then  an  appanage  of  the  empire.  James  was  urged  by  parlia- 
ment to  a  war  in  defence  of  his  son-in4aw,  which  touched  the  natioa 
both  as  a  point  of  honour  and  as  the  cause  of  the  protestant  interest 
He  sent  a  feeble  armament,  which  was  of  no  service,  the  only  mili- 
taiT  enterprise  of  his  reign.  His  favourite  project  was  a  complete 
umon  of  the  kin|;domB  of  llngland  and  Scotlsuid ;  a  measure  which, 
liowever  boaeficial,  the  mutual  prejudices  of  the  two  natioos  were  m 
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yet  too  violent  to  bear.  As  a  preparatory  step,  tne  episcopal  hie- 
rarchy was  introduced  into  Scotlana;  but  this  served  only  as  the  in- 
centive of  future  commotions.  James  I.  died  in  1625.  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  22d  of  his  reign  over  England. 

6.  On  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  succeeding 
monarch,  Charles  I.,  it  may  be  allowed^  that  this  unfortunate  prince 
would  have  reigned  with  nigh  popularity,  if  the  nation  in  his  reign 
had  entertainea  the  same  opinions  of  the  regal  prerogative^  of  the 
powers  of  parliament,  and  of  the  liberty  of  me  subject,  which-  had 
prevailed  for  the  two  preceding  centuries.  But  it  was  his  lot  to 
mount  the  tburone  at  that  critical  penod  when  the  public  opinion  had 
undergone  an  entire  revolution  on  those  topics ;  and,  with  manv  ex- 
cellent eiKlowments  both  of  head  and  heart,  he  wanted  that  political 
prudence  which  should  have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
the  times. 

7.  Charles  was  offended  with  his  first  parliament,  on  their  refusal 
of  adequate  supplies  for  the  war  in  support  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
elector  Palltine.  Engaged  to  his  allies,  the  king,  dissolving  the  par- 
liament, issued  warrants  for  borrowing  money  oi  the  subiect  A  new 
parliament  was  found  equally  uncomplyb|;,  and  evinced  its  jealousy 
of  the  king  b]^  the  impeachment  of  his  minister,  BuckinghanL  Charles 
avenged  me  insult  by  imprisoning  two  membersof  the  nouse  of  com- 
mons. A  dissension  thus  begun  was  continually  aggravated  by  new 
causes  of  offence.  The  levying  of  money  from  the  subject  was  en- 
forced by  billeting  soldiers  on  those  who  refused  to  lend  to  the  crown ; 
and  some  were  even  imprisoned  en  that  account  A  war  was  under- 
taken  against  France,  by  Buckingham's  instigation,  a  sufficient  cause 
of  its  unpopularity ;  and  it  ended  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  RocheUe. 
The  king  again  dissolved  his  parliament,  1,626. 

8.  A  new  parliament  exhibited  a  spirit  of  determined  reformation. 
A  Petition  of  Rigkl  was  passed  by  both  houses,  which  declared  the 
illegsdity  ofVaising  money  without  their  sanction,  or  of  enforcing  loans 
from  the  subject,  annulled  all  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  ol 
parliament,  and  abolished  the  exercise  of  the  martial  law ;  and  Charles 
was  obliged,  with  much  reluctance,  to  give  his  assent  to  this  great 
retrenchment  of  prerogatives,  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  most 
popular  of  his  piiedecessors. 

9.  The  taxes  of  tonnage  and  poundage  had  usuaUy  been  continued 
from  one  reign  to  another.  On  this  ground  the  king  conceived  that 
he  was  warranted  to  levy  them  without  a  new  grant ;  and  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  was  imprisoned  on  refusal  to  pay  them. 
This  arbitrary  measure  excited  an  outrageous  ferment  in  that  assem- 
bly, and  the  consequence  was  a  new  di^iution  of  the  parliament, 
1,629. 

10.  It  was  now  a  measure  of  neo^ity  to  make  peace  with  France 
and  Spain.  The  king  persevered  in  levying  the  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  snip-money;  and  nigh  fines  ware  imposed  for  various  offences, 
without  trial,  by  authority  of  tiie  flr-chamber.  The  legality  of  the 
tax  of  ship-money  was  aiaputeil  by  John  Hampden,  who  was  con- 
demned by  the  court  of  exchequer,  contrary^  as  was  generally 
thought  to  justice  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

11.  Those  discontents  were  increased  by  religious  enthusiasm. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  relax- 
ed the  p<^ialties  against  catholics,  and  countenanced  some  innova- 
tions in  the  ceremonials  of  church  worship,  preludes,  as  they  were 
termed,  to  the  popish  idolatries*    He  had  likewise  imprudently  at- 
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tempted  to  introduce  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  EnglaDd  among  the 
Scots.  These  measures  excited  in  Scotland  very  general  discontenti 
aiid  produced  the  most  violent  commotion.  A  botid.  termed  the  Na^ 
tiofial  CaoenanL  containing  an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  inno- 
vations, was  subscribed  in  Scotland  by  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and 
in  a  general  assembly  at  Glasgow  the  episcopal  hierarchy  was  sol- 
emnly abolished,  1,638.  To  maintain  this  violent  procedure  the 
Scots  reformers  took  up  arms,  and,  aft^  seizing  and  fortifying  the 
most  important  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  boldly  marched 
into  the  heart  of  England. 

12.  It  was  now  al^olutely  necessary  to  assemble  a  parliament,  and 
the  king  at  length  saw  that  the  torrent  was  irresistible,  and  resolved, 
though  too  late,  to  yield  to  it.  A  bill  passed  for  abolishing  tbe  ton- 
nage and  poundage  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  Monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished.  A  parlia- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  summoned  every  third  year.  Unsatislied 
with  these  concessions,  the  commons  unpeached  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
the  king's  first  minister,  of  high  treason,  together  with  I^ud.  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  were  charged,  as  the  chief  counsellors  of 
the  crown,  with  a  design  of  subverting  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  realm.  The  fate  of  Strafford,  whose  trial  by  his  peers  would 
have  terminated  in  his  acquittal,  was  secured  by  a  bill  of  attainder, 
to  which  the  king  was,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  forced  to  give 
his  assent.  The  commons  seized  that  moment  of  anguish  to  ob- 
tain his  consent  to  a  decisive  measure^  a  bill  which  rendered  the 
parliament  perpetual^  by  declaring  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  nor 
adjourned  except  by  its  own  decree,  1,6^41.  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
both,  beheaded. 

13.  This  last  measure  of  the  commons  evinced  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  overturn  4he  constitution.  Their  proceedings  hitherto  nad 
the  show  of  justice,  and  most  of  them  might  be  vindicated  on  the 
principles  of  true  patriotism.  But  from  mis  period  their  conduct 
was  treason  to  their  country  and  its  government.  The  last  bill  de-. 
stroyed  the  equal  balance  of  the  constitution  of  England,  and  every 
subsequent  measure  was  a  step  towards  its  annihilation. 

14.  The  Irish  catholics  took  advantage  of  those  disorders,  and, 
with  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  entire  command  of  tiiat  kingdom, 
and  shakmsr  off  its  dependence  on  England,  attempted,  in  one  day  to 
massacre  aU  the  protestants  in  Ireland.  To  extinguisn  this  horrible 
rebellion  Charles  consigned  to  the  parliament  the  charge  of  the  war, 
which  they  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  them  of  me  whole  mil- 
itary powers  of  me  crown.  Under  this  authority  a  great  force  was 
levied,  and  supplied  with  arms  from  the  royal  magazines. 

1 5.  The  bishops  having  complained  that  their  hves  were  in  danger 
from  the  populace,  and  having  protested  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  lords  m  their  absence,  were  impeached  of  treason  by  the  com- 
mons, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  patience  of  Charles  was 
exhausted.  He  caused  five  of  the  commons  to  be  impeached,  and 
went  in  person  to  the  house  to  seize  them ;  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  for  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  atone  by  a  humili- 
ating message. 

16.  A  new  bill  of  the  commons,  naming  the  commanders  of  all  the 
fortified  places,  who  should  be  responsible  to  parliament  alone,  was 
understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war.  The  next  step  was  to  assume 
the  whole  legislative  power,  by  declaring  it  a  breach  of  privilege  to 
dispute  the  law  of  the  land  promulged  by  the  lords  and  commoDs* 
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the  lords  were  merely  a  name,  being  entirelj  under  the  control 
he  commons. 

7.  The  sword  was  now.  to  decide  the  contest  The  royal  cause 
supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  interest,  all  the 
ids  of  the  established  cnurch,  and  all  the*  catholics  in  the  king- 
I.  On  the  side  of  the  parliament  were  the  city  of  London  and 
t  of  the  greater  towns,  with  all  the  dissentei^  and  sectaries.  The 
campaign  was  favourable  to  the  royalists,  who  defeated  the  par- 
lentary  forces  at  Worcester  and  Edgehill,  bpt  lost  the  battle  of 
Tbury. 

B.  The  parliament  now  entered  into  a  strict  confederacy  with 
Scots,  both  in  the  articles  of  politics  and  religion;  and  the  Soleinn 
^ue  and  Cwenasni^  a  new  bond  more  specific  in  its  objects  than 
former,  and  more  treasonable  in  its  purpose,  was  framed  at  £din- 
g;h,  for  the  purification  of  both  churches,  the  reformation  of  both 
rdoms,  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  king  and  parlia- 
it,  and  bringing  to  justice  all  mali^ants.  In  consequence  of  tliia 
federacy,  20,000  Scots  took  the  &id  toco-operate  with  the  forces 
he  parliament 

9.  At  this  time  Oliver  Cromwell  commanded  a  regiment  of 
se  under  Fairfax,  general  of  the  parliament ;  but  in  reality  direct- 
ill  the  measures  of  the  army.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was 
antly  sustained  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose;  but  all  was  lost  in 
;land  by  the  defeat  at'Nasebv,  in  1,645.  The  troops  of  the  roy- 
ts  being  entirely  dispersed,  the  klnj;  threw  himself  mto  the  hands 
he  Scots«^who  basely  delivered  him  up  to  the  commissioners  of 
liament.  from  whom  he  was  taken  by  CromwelFs  orders,  and  conr 
ted  to  the  army,  which  was  now  master  of  the  kingdom.  Croia- 
l  entering  London  assumed  an  absolute  conti'ol  over  the  parlia- 
it,  and  imprisoned  all  who  disputed  his  authority.  Charles,  escap- 
from  his  confinement,  fied  to  the  isle  of  Wight ;  but  was  there  de« 
ed  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  castle. 

0.  The  parliament,  suffering  under  this  military  usurpation,  were 
f  sincerely  desirous  of  terminating  a  miserable  anarchy  by  a 
Lty  with  the  king,  and,  after  a  long  negotiation,  all  terms  were 
lly  adjusted.  Charles  agreed  to  resign  to  parliament  the  military 
irer,  the  disposal  of  all  the  ofiices  of  state*  and  (he  right  of  creat- 
peers  without  the  consent  of  parliament:  he  agre^  to  abolish 
episcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  establish  the  presbyterian  discipline. 

ese  concessions  the  parliament  accepted  by  a  majority  of  suffra- 
,  and  declared  tliem  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
kingdom.  Cromwell  instantly  surrounded  the  house  of  commons, 
,  excluding  all  but  his  own  partisans  (about  sixty  in  number),  a 
ond  vote  was  passed,  rescinding  the  former,  and  declaring  it 
ison  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament  A  court  of 
ice  was  then  appointed  to  try  the  king  for  this  act  of  treason, 
e  house  of  lords,  having  unammously  rejected  this  decree,  were 
nediately  voted,  hj  this  junto  of  independents,  to  be  a  useless 
nch  of  the  constitution. 

1.  Charles  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
hority  of  his  judge&  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  He  was 
leaded  on  the  30th  of  January,  1,649.  The  arbitrary  proceedings 
this  monarch  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  certainly  sum- 
at  to  justify  that  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  at 
gth  produced  its  effect,  in  confining  the  regal  aumon^  within  iti 

;  bounds,  and  securintg.the  rational  liberties  of  the  sutgect    But  . 
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Aom  the  period  when  this  end  was  attained,  resistance  ceased  to  be 
lawfbl.  its  farther  operations  were  criminai  in  the  extreme.  The 
sabseqoent  usurpations  of  the  comlnons  can  no  more  t>e  justified  on 
any  constitutional  principle^  than  the  murder  of  the  king  can  be  de* 
fended  on  the  score  of  iegahtj,  justice,  or  humanity. 

SECTION  LVIl. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  EISGLAND. 

1.  The  parliament  of  Scotland  had  taken  no  part  in  these  latter 
scenes,  and  had  formally  protested  ajgainst  the  trial  of  the  kioff.  On 
his  death  they  proclaimea  Charles  llT  their  sovereign,  but  on  me  ex- 
press condition  of  liis  signing  the  covenant,  and  ratifying  their  con-* 
fession  of  faith.  Irelaiul  recognised  him  without  any  conditions. 
The  heroic  marquis  of  Montrose  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  with 
a  few  foreicn  troops,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  part]^  of  the  cove- 
nanters, and  to  establish  the  legal  authority  of  the  King,  independent 
of  the  servile  restrictions  with  which  they  had  fettered  it  Being 
attacked  by  a  much  superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  betrayed 
into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  who  put  him  to  death  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  1,650;  displaying  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
punishment  all  the  insolence  of  cruelQ^  which  distinguishes  revenge 
m  the  meanest  of  souls.  Charles  retired  to  Scotland,  and  was  obliged, 
however  reluctantly,  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  tenns  that  were  imposed 
on  him. 

2.  Cromwell,  with  16,000  men.  marched  into  Scotland  against  the 
royalist  covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He 
then  followed  the  royal  army,  which  retreated  into  England,  and 
destroyed  it  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester,  September  3, 1,651. 
Charles  fled  in  disguise  through  the  western  and  southein  counties, 
till  he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  France ;  and  Cromwell 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

3.  The  republican  parliament  formed  and  executed  great  designs. 
A  war  with  Holland  was  most  ably  maintained  on  both  sides  by  three 
great  naval  commanders,  Blake^  the  British  admiral,  and  Van  Tromp 
and  de  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admu^ls ;  but  tiie  advanWe  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  English,  who  took  above  1,600  Dutch  ships.  The 
parliament,  elated  by  these  successes,  justly  conceived  that,  while 
the  nation  was  thus  poweriul  at  sea,  the  army  was  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den, and  determined  to  reduce  it.  To  prevent  this  measure,  Crom- 
well framed  a  remonstrance  of  tiie  army,  demanding  the  election  of 
a  new  parliament.  Ttiis  remonstrance  being  disregaraed,  he  entered 
the  house  of  commons,  which  he  had  surrounded  with  his  troops,  and 
declaring  the  parliament  dissolved  by  his  authority,  forclbl}r  turned 
the  members  out  of  doors.  The  republic  of  Engiiaind,  which  had 
subsisted  four  years  and  three  months,  was  thus  annihilated  in  one 
moment,  April  20, 1,653. 

4.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  be  the  appearance 
of  a  parliament  A  few  mean  persons,  of  fanatical  character,  were 
chosen  by  Cromwell's  partisans,  from  tne  different  counties  of  £ng« 
land,  witn  five  from  Scotland,  and  six  from  Ireland,  to  hold  their  func- 
tion for  fifleeen  months.  This  assembly,  termea  Bartbon^s  poarUa- 
mciit,  from  its  leadine  member,  a  leather^eller,  became  the  scorn  of 
tbe  public,  and  was  dissolved,  by  its  own  vote,  after  five  months. 
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5.  The  gOTeininent  was  now  Tested  in  the  coondl  of  oflkerS| 
who  Dominated  Oliyer  Cromwell  lord  protector  of  the  three  kin^' 
doms,  invested  him  with  the  power  of  making  peace,  war,  and  alu- 
ance.  and  authorized  a  standing  army  of  30,000  men  to  be  kept  up 
for  the  support  of  goyemment  His  administration  was  despotic, 
vigorous,  aiaid  spirited.  He  maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation  in 
the  war  with  the  Dutch,  compelling  them  to  yield  the  honour  of  the 
flag,  and  to  comj^nsate'  to  the  India  company  all  its  losses.  He  was 
successful  likewise  in  his  negotiations  with  France  and  Spain.  But 
in  his  domestic  government  he  was  traversed  by  his  parliament, 
whom  it  cost  him  a  continual  struggle,  and  even  violence,  to  keep  in 
order.  One  parliament,  properly  prepared,  voted  him  the  regal 
title,  which,  by  the  council  of  his  best  mends,  he  was  forced,  most 
unwillingly,  to.  refuse.  In  recompense  of  this  self-denial,  the  parlia- 
ment connrmed  his  title  of  protector,  with  a  fixed  revenue,  and  de- 
creed lus  right  of  appointing  a  successor.  He  was  king  in  all  but 
the  name. 

6.  By  consent  of  parliament  Cromwell  appointed  a  house  of  lords ; 
but  all  the  sfbcient  peers  declined  the  proffered  honour.  He  was 
forced  to  choose  peers  from  the  commons ;  and  thus  he  lost  the  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  house.  His  temper  soured  with  disappointment, 
a  prev  to  chagrin,  and  in  continual  fear  of  assafiination,  ne  fell  at 
length  into  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  m  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
Sej^mberS,  1,658. 

^  7.  Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  succeeded  to  the  protectorate 
by  his  father's  appointment  He  was  a  man  of  weak  understanding 
and  &cile  temper^  utterlv  unfit  for  his  hazardous  situation,  which 
accordingly  he  maintained  only  for  a  few  months,  resigning  his  of!ice 
on  the  2fa  of  April,  1,669.  His  brother  Henry,  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
immediately  followed  his  example.  The  family  of  the  Cromweils, 
which  the  talents  of  one  man  had  elevated  above  the  sovereigns  of 
their  country,  returned  to  its  orieinal  obscurity. 

8.  The  remains  of  that  nominal  parliament  which  had  put  the  kmg 
to  death,'  termed,  in  derision,  the  rvmp^  was  now  dissolved  by  the 
council  of  officers.  Of  these  every  aspiring  individual  had  his  own 
separate  views  of  ambition.  Intrigue,  cabaL  and  anarchy,  were  univer- 
sal; and  the  nation,  looking  forward  with  horror  to  a  series  of  cahun- 
iti^  began  earnestly  to  desire  the  restitution  of  its  ancient  govern- 
ment George  Monk,  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  judged 
those  symptoms  favourable  for  restoring  the  exiled  monarch  to  the 
throne  of  bis  ancestors.  Marching  his  army  into  England,  he  declar- 
ed his  resolution  to  bring  about  the  election  of  a  tree  parliament, 
which  all  men  knew  to  be  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  the 
king.  It  was  of  course  violently  opposed  by  ^he  republican  party, 
who  even  attempte(ito  excite  a  new  civil  war;  but  they  were  fbrcea 
at  length  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  A  free  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, and  a  message  was  presented  from  Charles,  offering  a  full  in- 
demnity, complete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  payment  of  SH  arrears 
to  the  army.  The  message  was  received  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
Charles  IL  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1^60. 
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SECTION  LVUL 

1HE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  11. 

1.  The  nation,  without  imposing  any  terms  on  their  new  sove- 
reieU)  trusted  implicitly  to  his  eood  dispositions.  Charles  was  humane 
and  complacent,  out  iiMiolent,  luxurious,  and  prodifal;  and  therefore 
was  neither  able  to  support  the  national  honour  abroad,  nor  to  com- 
mand obedience  and  respect  to  his  domestic  government  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  was  a  measure  offensive  to  tbe  pride  of  the  nation.  A 
war  with  Holland,  supported  at  a  vast  expense,  and  maintained  in 
many  desperate  but  indecisive  engagenoents,  was  attended  ^ally 
with  no  material  benefit.  By  the  trea^  of  Breda,  concluded  in  1,667, 
New  York  was  secured  to  the  Englisn,  the  isle  of  Polerone  to  the 
Dutch,  and  Acadia  in  North  America  to  the  French. 

2.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  war, 
attributed  to  the  counsel  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  procured  the  dis- 
grace and  banishment  of  that  illustrious  man,  1,667.  The  peace  was 
scarcely  concluded  with  Holland,  when  England  joined  with  her  iuid 
Sweden  in  a  triple  alliance,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  arms  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  that  object  being  attained  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1,668,  the  French  monarch  gained 
the  -Ejighsh  over  to  his  interest  in  a  new  war  against  the  Dutch, 
which  brought  their  republic  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

3.  The  domestic  administration  of  Charles  was  embroiled  from 
various  causes,  originating  in  the  personal  character  and  dispositions 
of  the  sovereign.  He  trusted  to  profligate  and  wortliless  counsellors. 
His  arbitrary  notions  of  government,  and  the  partiality  which  he 
showed  to  the  catholics,  gave  perpetual  alarm  and  uneasiness  to  a 
great  proportion  of  his  subjects.  Complaints  resounded  from  every 
quarter;  and  the  parliament  required  a  test-oath,  abjuring  j)operv, 
iTom  all  persons  in  public  employment  On  rei'usal  to  take  this  oath, 
the  king^s  brother,  James  duke  of  York,  was  deprived  of  his  oflice 
of  high  admiral. 

4.  Titns  Oates,  a  worthless  impostor,  pretended  to  have  discov- 
ered a  plot  of  the  catholics  for  assaasinatmg  the  kinf ,  burning  Lon- 
don, massacring  the  protestants,  and  placing  the  diBce  of  York  on 
the  throne.  Another  villain,  named  Bedloe,  joined  his  evidence 
to  that  of  Oates ;  and  on  their  peijured  testimony,  afterward  fully 
exposed,  a  few  miserable  priests  suffered  death.  A  new  test  was 
imposed,  which  excluded  all  papists  from  both  houses  of  parliament 
The  treasurer  Danby  was  impeached  for  advising  the  last  peace  with 
France,  though  it  was  proved  that  he  had  actea  by  his  sovereign's 
orders :  and  a  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons,  excluding  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  A  more  important  bill 
for  the  general  liberty,  the  act  of  habecLs  corpus  was  the  work  of  the 
same  session  of  parliament    (Sect.  LIX.,  §  14.) 

5.  The  distinguishing  epithets  of  wh^  and  tory  were  now  first 
known ;  the  former,  the  opposeis  of  the  crown,  against  the  latter^ 
its  partisans ;  and  each  party,  as  in  all  Actions,  carried  Its  principles 
to  an  extreme.  The  whigs,  predominant  in  the  next  parliament, 
raged  with  fury  against  the  catnoUcs,  and  insisted  on  the  kmg's  assen^ 
to  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  his  brother.  His  only  expedient  was 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  but  he  found  their  successors  equally  v/^** 
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I  lent  After  yarious  fruitless  attempts  to  conciliate  their  faronr  to  fall 
measures,  a  dissolution  of  this  parliameat  ensued,  the  last  wbicli 
Charies  assembled. 

6.  But  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  remabed.  The  duke  of 
York  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  nieasares  of  gofehiment  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  Shaftesbury,  Russel,  Sjdney,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  natural  son  of  the  king,  on  the  pretence  of  Yindicatinj^ 
the  national  liberties.  It  waS  discovered  by  one  of  the  a^sociated| 
tod  Russel  and  Sjdney  suffered  capital  punishment  The  detectioil 
of  this  conspiracy  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The 
duke  of  York  was  restored  to  his  office  of  high  admiml,  and  tacitly 
^knowledged  as  the  successor  to  the  crown.  Charles  IL  died  oA 
fte  6th  of  February,  1,685,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  £5tli 
6f  his  reign. 

7.  The  duke  of  Yoiic  succeeded  to  the  thrOn^  by  the  title  of 
James  II.  His  reign  was  short  and  inglorious.  He  was  the  instnn 
ment  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  ran  headlone  to  destruction.  The 
catholics  at  this  time  were  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the  nation, 
yet  James  was  weak,  enough  to  make  the  desperate  attempt  of  sub- 
stituting the  popish  fiiith  in  room  of  the  protestant  Discarding  the 
nobility  irom  his  councils,  he  was  directed  solely  by  Romish  pnests. 
In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  he  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  au^ 
thorit^  of  parliament,  and  a  hrm  purpose  to  exercise  an  unlimited 
despotism. 

8.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  having  excited  a  new  rebellion,*  was 
defeated,  made  prisoner,  ana  beheaded;  and  tlfe  most  Inhuman 
rigour  was  exercised  in  the  punishment  of  all  his  partisans.  The 
parliament  was  in  genera]  suomissive  to  the  king's  will,  which  for  a 
while  met  with  no  opposition  nor  control.  A  declaration  was  pub- 
lished, establishing  full  liberty  of  conscience  In  matters  of  religion ; 
knd  several  bishops,  who  refused  to  publish  it  in  their  diocesses, 
were  committed  to  prison.  A  catholic  president  was  appointed  to 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  An  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  pope, 
and  a  papal  nuncio  received  in  London.  The  catholics  openly  noast- 
ed  that  theirs  would  soon  be  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  James  had  three  children ;  Mary,  tiie  wife  of  the  stadtholder 
WUliam  prince  of  Orange ;  Anne,  marriejcl  to  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  James,  an  infant  •  Tne  stadtholder  had  considered  his 
ri^ht  to  the  crown  of  England  as  certain  before  the  birth  of  this 
iniant,  and,  after  that  event  projected  still  to  gain  it  by  arms  or  in* 
trigoe ;  the  infatuation  of  the  king  and  the  general  discontent  of  the 
people  giving  him  the  most  datterinc  invitation.  James  was  bform- 
ed  of  those  views  of  his  son-in-law,  but  would  give  them  no  credit, 
till  actually  apprized  of  his  landing  with  an  army,  Novembver  15th, 
1,688. 

10.  The  principal  nobility  and  officers  immediately  joined  the 
standard  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  James  was  at  once  abandoned 
by  his  people,  ministers,  favourites,  and  his  own  children.  Leaving 
London  in  disguise,  he  was  discovered  and  brought  back  by  the  pop- 
ulace; but  the  prince  of  Orange  wisely  favoured  his  escape,  and  he 
found  means  a  few  days  after,  to  convey  himself  to  France. 

1 1 .  The  throne  being  declared  vacant,  it  was  proposed  in  a  con- 
irentioD-pariiament,  that  the  crown  should  be  settled  on  the  princess 
Mary  ana  her  issue,  her  husband  governing  as  reeent,  whom  felling, 
to  the  princess  Anne.  The  stadtholder  declining  me  office  of  regent, 
ft  Wav  DDaily  resolved  to  confer  the  crown  on  the  prince  wad  priiv 
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fiMi  of  Onoce,  the  fbnner  to  have  (be  fiol^  9dm jqistrsitiQi^  of  ti^ 
f  OTerpment. 

1 2.  To  this  settlement  was  added  a  declqnition  fixip|^  the  rights  of 
the  subject  and  the  rojal  prerogative.  Of  this  the  most  important 
lurticlea  are  the  followmg.  The  king  cannot  suspend  the  laws,  nor 
taeir  execution ;  he  cannot  levy  monejr  without  consent  of  parlio^ 
ment;  the  subjects  have  right  to  petition  the  crown  j  ^  standing 
army  cannot  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  but  by  consent  of  pariia- 
ment ;  elections  and  parliamentary  debate  must  be  free,  and  pariia- 
ments  must  be  frequently  assembled,  &c.  Such  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  British  government  at  the  great  era  of  the  revolution. 
At  this  period,  when  the  constitution  became  fixed  and  detennioed, 
we  linish  the  sketch  of  (he  history  of  our  0wn  copntrj- 

SECTION  LIX. 

ON  THP  PRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  rudimeots  of  the  constitution  of  England  may  be  traced  as 
(kr  back  as  the  Norman  conquest  William  distributed  a  |^reat  pro- 
portion of  the  lands  among  his  Norman  followers,  subiectmg  these, 
as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  retained  their  propeny  to  the  feu^ 
^1  tenures,  and  thus  extinguishing  at  once  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people.  England  was  divided  into  60,215  military  Qefs,  all  held 
of  tne  crowQ,  under  the  obligation  of  the  vassal's  taking  arms  for 
his  sovereign  whenever  required.  In  the  continental  l^mgdoms  of 
Europe,  as  in  France,  the  feudal  system  arose  by  slow  decrees,  nor 
was  there  of  consequence  the  same  union  of  the  moric  as  in 
England.  The  feudal  lords  were  independent  of  one  another,  ev^r 
at  variance  from  their  mutual  pretensions,  and  oilen  owninz  but  a 
veiy  slepder  alledunce  to  the  crown.  Their  vassals  suffered  from 
oppression,  and  often  struggled  for  their^  freedom  ;  but  those  effori^ 
being  partml  produced  no  consequence  favourable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  naiion.  In  England  all  were  0{)preBsed  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  crown ;  it  was  a  common  grievance,  and  produced  at  time^  a 
violent  effort  for  the  general  liberties  of  the  people. 

2.  The  forest-laws  imposed  by  the  conqueror  (Sect  XV.,  §  2)  11.) 
were  a  grievance  felt  by  the  whole  nation,  as  rendering  every  man^s 
property  precarious,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  encroachmeiits  of 
the  crown.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  barons  and  their  vassals  sboqld 
cordially  unite  to  rid  themselves  of  so  intolerable  a  hardship.  Heniy 
I.  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  by  mitigating  the  mest 

a*  porous  of  the  feudal  laws.  A  greater  advance  was  made  Mnder 
enry  II.,  by  the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury.  But  John  impru- 
dently resisting  this  natural  progress  toward  a  rational  freedqnii  Yf^ 
soon  compelled  into  those  impor&nt  concessions,  the  ChartafUForeafa 
and  Magna  Charta,  From  that  time  the  constitution  of  Engird  Wfis 
that  of  a  limited  monarchy,  whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  aaUfpl 
government,  which  was  oflien  most  arbitrary  and  despotical. 

3.  The  next  memorable  era  in  the  pronress  pf  the  E^nglish  confU- 
tutioD  was  the  reign  of  that  weak  prince  llenry  lU^  when  the  pa|^ 
liament  received  a  new  form,  by  the  admissionof  the  repneseptativet 
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that  no  tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  lords  and  com- 
mons. The  Magna  Charta  was  confinned  no  less  than  eleven  times 
in  the  course  of  this  reign. 

4.  Thus  the  constitution  continued  advancing  till  itsprogress  vras 
suspended  by  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Tne  rights  oi 
botn  prince  and  people  seemed  then  to  be  entirely  forgotten;  aad 
the  race  of  Tudor  found  no  resistance  from  parliament  to  their  vigor- 
ous and  dcsi)otic  sway.  The  talents  of  Elizabeth^  and  the  high 
character  which  her  government  sustained  with  foreign  powers,  ex- 
tinguished all  domestic  disquiets,  while  the  predominant  feeling  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 

5.  But  under  the  succeeding  prince,  when  his  power  and  dimity 
were  abased  by  his  own  weakness,  the  nation  began  to  awake  trom 
its  lethargy ;  and  that  spirit  of  opposition,  which  in  this  rei^  con- 
fined itself  to  complaints,  in  the  next  broke  forth  with  alarming  vio- 
lence.  Charles  I.,  endowed  with  superior  energy  of  character,  acted, 
as  he  conceived,  on  a  principle  of  duty,  which  obliged  him  to  main- 
tain the  prerogative  ofhis  predecessors,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired 
to  his  posterity ;  but  he  was  imprudent  in  exerting  with  rigour  an 
authority  which  he  wanted  ultimate  resources  to  support    He  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  Petition  of  Rights^  a.  grant  more  favourable  to 
liberty  than  Magna  Charta.    The  true  patriots  were  satisfied  with 
this  concession,  which  conferred  the  most  ample  constitutional  free- 
dom.   But  the  popular  leaders  made  patriotism  the  cloak  of  insatia- 
ble ambition;  and  advanced  in  their  demands  with  every  new  com- 
pliance.   The  last  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword,  and  the  contest 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution. 

6.  The  despotism  which  succeeded,  and  the  fluctuation  of  power 
from  the  long  parliament  to  the  protector,  and  finally  to  the  leaders 
of  a  standing  army,  afforded  demonstrative  evidence  how  vain  was 
the  project  of  a  republic,  under  which  the  demagogues  had  masked 
their  designs.  Weary  of  anarchy,  the  nation  returned  with  high 
satisfaction  to  its  former  constitution,  a  limited  monarchy. 

7.  New  encroachments  under  Charles  IL  produced  new  limita« 
tions ;  and  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  gave  the  utmost  possible  security 
to  personal  liberty.  The  violent  and  frantic  invasion  of  the  consti- 
tuUon  by  James  II..  banished  himself  and  his  posterity  from  the 
throne,  and  produced  a  new  and  solemn  contract  between  the  kine 
and  the  people.  Regarding,  therefore,  the  revolution  as  the  find 
settlement  of  the  English  constitution,  we  shall  endeavour  bnefiy  to 
delineate  the  chief  features  of  that  great  political  structure. 

8.  The  constitution  of  Great  Bntein  may  be  viewed  under  two 
distinct  heads,  the  legislative  power,  and  the  executive  power ;  the 
last  comprehending  the  prerogative  of  the  crown. 

The  power  of  legislation  belongs  to  parfiament,  whose  constituent 
parts  are,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  house  of  lords  con- 
sists of  the  temporal  peers  of  England,  and  of  the  spiritual,  or  the 
two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops.  To  these,  since  the 
unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  added  sixteen  delegates  from 
^  peerage  of  the  former  kingdom,  and  thirty-two  from  the  latter. 
The  house  of  commons  consists  of  the  deputies  or  representatives 
of  the  counties  and  principal  towns  and  boroughs  of  England,  and 
the  two  universities,  amounting  in  all  to  613  members;  to  imom, 
since  the  unions,  are  added  46  from  Scotland  and  100  from  Ireland. 
These  deputies  are  chosen  by  tfie  freeholders  who  possess  a  prop- 
erty yielding  a  certain  yearly  rent    The  chancellor  generally  pre- 
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ddes  ID  the  house  of  Iprds ;  the  speaker  is  president  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

9.  The  king  is  the  most  essential  component  part  of  parliament, 
hecause  he  alone  has  the  power  to  convoke,  prorogue^  and  dissolve 
it  He  has  likewise  a  negative  on  all  its  acts,  Wnicn  are  invalid 
without  his  approbation ;  and  each  house  has  a  negative  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  other.  It  is  likewise  competent  to  the  king  to  propose 
any  measure  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament. 

10.  All  questions  regarding  public  a€&irs  and  national  measures 
may  originate  in  either  house  of  parliament,  except  grants  of  money. 
which  must  always  take  their  nse  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  ana 
cannot  be  altered^  though  they  may  be  rejected,  by  the  lords.  Any 
matter  must  be  primarily  discussed  in  that  house  in  which  it  origi- 
nates, and,  until  it  is  there  decided,  cannot  be  received  by  the  other 
house,  unless  a  conference  should  be  demanded.  A  bill  refused  by 
either  house  is  utterly  void;  and  a  bill  passed  by  both  houses  is  void, 
if  refused  by  the  king. 

11.  The  executive  power  of  government  is  vested  in  the  king. 
(1.)  The  first  branch  of  his  office  is  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  judges  of  all  courts  of  judicature  are  the  king^s  substitutes. 
He  is  the  prosecutor  of  all  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  pardoning 
and  suspending  the  execution  of  all  sentences.  (2.)  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  honour,  the  giv«r  of  all  titles  and  dignities,  and  the  dis- 
poser of  all  the  offices  of  state.  (3.)  He 'is  the  superintendant  of 
commerce,  and  has  the  power  of  regulating  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  cohiing  money.  (4.)  He  is  the  head  of  the  church,  ana 
names  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  (5.)  He  is  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  and  can  alone  equip  fleets,  levy 
armies,  and  appoint  all  their  officers.  (6.)  He  has  the  power  of  mak' 
ing  war,  peace,  and  alliance,  and  of  sendmg  and  receiving  ambassa 
dors.  (7.)  He  is  above  the  reach  of  all  courts  of  justice,  and  is  not 
responsible  to  any  judicature  for  his  conduct  m  the  administration  oi 
government 

12.  These  high  powers  of  the  sovereign,  which,  at  first  sight, 
would  seem  to  render  him  an  absolute  monarch,  are  thus  admiraDly 
controlled.  The  king  is  dependent  on  parliament  for  all  subsidies, 
without  which  he  can  neither  maintain  his  fleets  and  armies,  nor  pay 
the  salaries  of  officers.  The  parliament  indeed  settles  a  revenue  on 
the  king  for  life,  but  this  is  merely  sufficient  tor  the  maintenance  of 
his  household,  and  for  supporting  a  proper  dignity  of  establishment 
As  the  king^s  revenue  must  be  renewed  by  parliament  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  reien,  it  is  in  their  power  to  withhold  it  till  all  abuses 
shall  be  remedied.  At  those  periods  therefore  the  constitution  may 
be  brought  back  to  its  first  principles,  and  all  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative  may  be  restrained. 

13.  The  kine  can  never  reign  without  a  parliament  It  must  by 
law  be  assembled  once  in  three  years,  on  a  notice  of  forty  days 
before  its  meeting.  Though  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  church,  yet 
he  cannot  alter  the  established  religion,  nor  frame  ecclesiastical 
regulations.  These  must  be  made  by  the  assembly  of  the  cler^.  The 
king  cannot  interfere  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  nor 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  crimes.  He  may  pardon 
offences*  but  cannot  exempt  the  oflender  from  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion to  tne  party  injured.  He  cannot  alter  the  standard  of  money, 
either  in  weight  or  allov.  He  cannot  raise  an  army  without  the  con- 
sent of  perliinDeiit;  andf  though  amoderate  standing  force  is  kept  up 
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with  (heir  consent,  jet  the  funds  for  its  paytpent  re^iare  9m  ft«y^«^ 
reBewal  by  pttrliament  Though  the  sovereign  is  not  an)«oabW  t9 
toy  judicature,  yet  his  miaisters  are  responsible  for  ail  the  measuies 
ofgovemment,  and  are  impeachalile  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords,  for  eveiy  species  ormiscomiuct  or  mjsdemeaaoqrr 
The  freedom  of  parliamentary  discussion  is  secured,  because  op 
member  can  be  questioned  for  any  opinions  or  words,  except  ia  thai 
bouse  of  ))arliament  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

14.  The  personal  security  and  the  rights  of  the  sul^t  are  far- 
ther guarded  by  these  three  peculiarities  of  the  British  constitution, 
the  habeas  corpus^  trial  by  juries,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  hy 
the  act  of  habeas  corpus^  every  prisoner  must  be  brought  before  a 
judge,  the  cause  of  his  detainer  certified,  and  the  judg^e  is  authorized 
aiufbound  to  dtscharce  him,  if  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  be  in<> 
sufficient  or  illegal  The  violation  of  this  statute  is  punishable  by  the 
highest  penalties.  The  habeat  corpus  may  be  suspended  in  tunes  aC 
danger  to  the  state,  as  during  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  or  rebel- 
lion. Though  this  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  yet  the  su^ects  of 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  are  equally  secured  by  their  owo 
laws.    (Statute  1,701,  c.  6.) 

15.  All  crimes  must  be  tried  bv  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  Enelaxui 
and  Ireland,  and  fifteen  in  Scotland.  The  prisoner  has  a  right  ol 
challenging  or  objecting  to  the  jurocs ;  and. (except  hi  Scotland),  with* 
out  showing  any  cause,  he  may  challenge  twenty  successively  in  or- 
dinary cases,  and  thirtv-five  in  cases  of  ^ason.  The  jury  are  judges 
both  of  the  law  and  the  fact;  nor  has  the  opinion  of  the  court  any 
weieht  in  their  decision,  but  such  as  they  choose  to  give  it. 

16.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  guardian  of  the  constitution,  be^ 
cause  it  is  competent  for  any  individual  to  convey  to  the  public  hi* 
o|Hnion  of  the  whole  conduct  of  government,  and  the  merits  of  its  coo*> 
ductors ;  to  canvass  every  counsel  of  state,  and  to  examine  every  pub^ 
lie  measure ;  thus  forcibly  restraining  all  ministem  and  magistrates 
within  the  limits  of  their  duty,  it  is  further  the  guardian  of  injured 
innocence,  and  the  redresser  of  all  wron^  that  evade  the  cognizance 
of  law.  Yet  this  most  valuable  ri^ht,  it  unrestrained,  would  be  the 
source  of  the  greatest  mischief.  !(  it  were  allowable  with  impunity 
to  assail  the  established  government,  to  convulse  society^  to  dissent 
Inate  atheism,  to  injure  the  reputation,  or  to  endanger  tlie  life  and 
property,  of  individuals,  by  false  accusations,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  liberty  and  civil  happine^.  The  liberty  of  the  press  consists 
in  this,  that  there  is  no  examination  of  writinf^  previous  to  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  of  them ;  but,  after  publication,  such  writings  as 
onend  in  any  of  the  above  particulars  are  punishable  by  law,  on  liial 
of  the  offence  by  jury.  Thus  the  public  Is  properly  constituted  the 
judge  and  censor  of  all  writings  addressed  to  itseltl 

17.  Such  are  brieHv  the  outlines  of  the  admirable  fabric  of  the 
British  constitution.    Esio  ptrpttva  I  {nmy  ii  exist  for  to^r !) 


SECTION  LX. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  The  property  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  BHtnin,  which 

B  anciently  very  great,  and  fuUy  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 

government,  coosistid  of  domaia^ands*  the  fint  fruits  and  toUhi  of 
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cburcb-benefices,  the  rents  of  vacuit  bishoprics  and  abbeys^  the  pro^ 
its  of  military  tenures,  fines  imposed  in  courts  of  justice,  forfeitures^ 
&C.  From  alienations  made  by  the  sovereigns,  and  retrenchments  of 
their  prerogative,  the  i>roperty  of  the  crown  is  now  become  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  king  ma^  be  regarded  as  entirely  dependent 
on  the  people  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and  the  means  of  cann^- 
ing  on  the  nusiness  of  the  state.  The  public  revenue,  destined  for 
tliese  two  purposes,  arises  now  from  the  subsidies  granted  by  the 
people.  Tne  supplies  are  voted  by  the  commons  and  the  means 
of  lumishing  them,  by  taxes  proposed  by  the  ^mancelior  of  the 
exchequer,  must  receive  their  sanction. 

2.  Of  these  taxes  some  are  annual,  as  the  land  tax  and  matt  tax ; 
others  are  perpetual,  as  the  customs,  excise,  salt  duty,  post-office 
duty,  stamps,  house  and  window  tax,  duties  on  servants,  hackney 
coacnes,  pensions,  &c  The  customs  are  a  tax  paid  by  the  merchant 
on  all  imported  and  exported  commodities ;  the  excise  is  an  inland 
imposition,  laid  sometimes  on  the  consumer,  and  sometimes  on  the 
retail  seller. 

2.  The  produce  of  these  taxes  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  aflerward  to 
the  ormnaij  support  of  government. 

The  national  debt  arose  soon  after  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
thought  hazardous  to  impose  annual  taxes  eaual  to  the  annual  ex* 
pense  of  government,  and  more  expedient  to  borrow  large  sums  for 
the  immediate  service  of  the  state,  raising  annually  no  more  than 
to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt  Tne  same  s^ystem  has  been  since 
persevered  in ;  so  that  the  national  debt  which  a  century  ago  was 
16  millons,  is  now  above  300  millions.  To  pay  the  mterest  of  this 
enormous  sum  the  produce  of  the  taxes  (excepting  the  malt  and 
knd  tax)  are  primarily  destined;  and  as  somewhat  more  is  annually 
raised  than  the  interest  of  the  debt  and  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment demand,  the  surplus  constitutes  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  off 
the  principal  of  the  debt. 

4.  The  produce  of  the  taxes,  originally  separate  Amds,  is  now 
thrown  into  two  or  three  capital  funds;  one  or  which  is  mortgaged 
by  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  household  and  the 
civil  list,  namely,  the  salaries  of  officers  of  state,  judges,  and  ambas- 
sadors, private  expenses,  pensions,  &c. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  little  prospect  of  an  extinction  of  the 
national  debt,  government  maintains  its  credit,  and  will  always  find 
lenders,  because  the  terms  granted  are  beneficial,  and  the  security  is 
transferable ;  so  that  a  lender  can  thus  always  obtain  payment  of  his 
principal  sum,  and  frequently  make  gain  by  the  transference.  The 
value  of  stock  rises  and  falls  from  various  occasional  causes,  as  na- 
tional prosperity,  or  the  reverse,  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money,  quan- 
tity of  public  debt  On  this  variation  is  founded  the  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  that  is,  either  buying  and  selling  actual  property  in  the 
public  funds,  which  is  a  lawful  speculation,  or  gaming  and  wagering 
on  the  price  of  stock,  which  is  an  illicit  but  common  practice.  The 
practice  of  stock-jobbing^  even  by  the  transference  of  actual  proper- 
ty, and  far  mK)re  by  gaming  on  ttiat  which  is  fictitious,  is  prejudicial 
to  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  engrossing  a  great  part  of  the 
national  wealth,  repressing  industry,  encouraging  fraud,  and  often 
tempting  to  the  most  treacherous  and  dangerous  devices  for  raising 
and  smking  the  fundi. 
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SECTION  JLXL 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  UNDER  LEWIS  XIII. 

1.  France,  which  under  Henry  IV.  had  risen  from  a  state  of  mider- 
ahle  anarchy  to  high  prosperity  and  splendour,  sunk^  upon  his  death, 
into  weakness,  faction,  and  disorder.  Mary  or  Medici,  regent  in  the 
miuority  of  her  son  Lewis  XIIL,  a  weak  woman.  And  of  restless  am- 
bition, disgusted  the  nobility  by  her  partiality  for  ner  Italian  courtiers. 
Concini,  her  first  minister,  created  marshal  d'Ancre,  became  so  uni- 
versally odious,  that  he  was  openly  mordered  in  the  Louvre,  and 
his  body  torn  to  pieces.  The  queen  was  removed  from  Paris,  and 
kept  for  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Blois,  till  relieved  by  the  duke 
d^Epernon,  to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  The  queen^s  party 
was  at  war  with  that  of  her  son,  and  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
anarchv. 

2.  The  genius  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  now  brought  into 
power  by  Mary  of  Medici,  soon  effected  a  wonderful  chanee.  He 
recoiKiled  the  mother  and  ner  son,  soothed  the  contending  factions, 
and,  on  the  king^s  assuming  the  government,  directed  every  public 
measure  to  the  complete  re-estaLlishment  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  monarchy-  The  party  of  the  Calvinists,  alienated  by  perse- 
cution, attempted  to  throw  on  their  allegiance,  and  to  establish  an  lo- 
de pendent  state,  of  which  Rochetle  was  to  be  the  capital.  Richeliea 
bargained  with  the  Dutch  to  furnish  a  fleet  for  subduing  their  prot<» 
estant  brethren,  and  the  Dutch  now  fought  as  keenly  for  the  catho- 
lic religion  as  they  had  lately  fought  for  the  protestant  The  Eng- 
lish sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Rochelle,  who  for  a  year 
maintained  a  most  obstinate  siege  asainst  the  French  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  cardinal  in  person.  They  were  at  length  forced  to 
surrender.  Rochelle  and  all  the  other  protestant  cities  of  France 
were  stripped  of  their  privileges,  and  their  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed.   \thus  Calvinism  was  lor  ever  crushed  in  France. 

3.  Lewis  XIIL,  though  a  weak  prince,  saw  his  advantage  in  en- 
tering into  all  the  great  designs  of  his  minister.  Kicheheu  influ- 
enced the  politics  of  all  Europe ;  and  the  power  of  Austria  was 
attacked  in  Germany,  Flanders,  Sfmin,  and  Italy.  His  talents  were 
equally  displayed  in  active  war,  in  foreign  negotiation,  and  in  his 
domestic  arrangements.  Yet  at  this  very  time  a  formidable  cabal 
Was  undermining  him.  Mary  of  Medici  was  jealous  of  the  man 
whom  she  had  raised ;  mnd  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king^s  brother, 
sought  to  supplant  him  in  power.  Richelieu,  with  astonishing  intre- 
pidity of  mind,  repressed  this  conspiracy.  Fortified  by  the  king^s 
authority  he  seized  the  marshal  de  Marillac,  one  of  his  most  danger- 
ous enemies,  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  tried  and  put  him  to 
death  bv  a  lawless  stretch  of  power.  Orleans,  apprehensive  of  a 
similar  fate,  fled  from  the  kingdom;  and  Mary  of  Medici,  arrested 
and  removed  from  court,  ended  her  career  of  ambition  in  voluntary 
exile  at  Brussels.  Orleans,  supported  by  the  duke  de  Montmorenci, 
attempted  a  rebellion ;  but  their  army  was  defeated,  and  Montmo- 
renci executed  for  treason.  The  queen  had  taken  part  with  the 
enemies  of  the  canlinal,  who  imprisoned  her  confessor,  and  seized 
and  examined  her  papers.  Aone  of  Austria  was  very  near  sharing 
the  fate  of  Mary  of  MedicL 
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4.  Amidst  all  this  tmbtdeDce  of  fbreign  war  and  slate  cabal,  Riche- 
lieu cultivated  literature,  encouraged  the  sciences,  instituted  tlie 
French  academy,  and  composed  pieces  for  the  theatre.  The  admin- 
istration  of  Richelieu,  though  turbulent  from  Action  and  ciTil  war, 
was.  on  the  whole,  extremely  glorious  for  France  ;  and  sowed  the 
seecB  of  its  splendour  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
death  of  this  great  minister^  in  1,642,  was  soon  aifter  followed  by  the 
death  of  his  sovereign  Lewis  XIlL,  in  1,643. 


SECTION  LXIL 

SPAIN  UNDER  PHILIP  III.  AND  PHILIP  IV.    CONSTITUTION  OF 

PORTUGAL  AND  OF  SPAIN. 

1.  From  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Spain  declined  in  power,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  great  sources  of  wealth,  the  natioiud  finances  were 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  Philip  III.  was  forced  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  and  to  restore  to  the  house  of  Nassau  its  confiscated 
estates.  With  a  weak  and  despicable  policy  he  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  all  the  Moors,  who  were  the  most  mdustrious  of  its  inhab»- 
tanU,  1,610.  This  depopulation,  with  that  already  produced  by  its 
American  colonies,  rendered  Spain  a  lifeless  and  enervated  mass.^ 
Philip  was  entirely  under  the  mfluence  of  his  minister  the  duke  of 
Lerma. 

2.  The  national  weakness  and  disorders  increased  under  Philip  IV., 
who,  equally  spiritless  as  his  father,  was  implicitly  ruled  by  his  min- 
ister Olivarez.  His  reign  was  a  continued  series  of  miscarriages  and 
defeats.  The  Dutch  sei2sed  Brazil;  the  French  invaded  Artois: 
Catalonia  revolted  to  France ;  and  Portugal  shook  off  its  yoke,  and 
became  an  independent  kingdom. 

3.  No  revolution  was  ever  effected  with  such  ease  and  celerity 
as  that  of  Portugal.  The  people  were  disgusted  with  the  rigorous 
and  impolitic  administration  ot  Olivarez.  The  duke  of  Braganza, 
descended  from  the  ancient  kines  of  Portugal,  had  the  command  of 
the  armv.  Insti^ted  by  the  ambition  of  the  duchess,  and  seeing  the 
spirit  ot  the  nation  favourable  to  his  views,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  at  Lisbon.  The  Spanish  guards  were  attacked  and 
routed,  and  the  chief  partisans  of  the  government  put  to  death  by 
the  populace.  All  the  principal  towns  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital,  and  soon  after  all  the  foreign  settlements.  From  that  era, 
1,640,  Portugal  became  an  independent  sovereifjntjr,  atler  having 
been  sixty  years  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain^ 

4.  The  government  of  Portugal  approaches  to  an  absolute  mon- 
archv.  The  consent  of  the  states  or  cartes^  consisting  of  clergy, 
nobiuty,  and  commons,  was  formerly  necessary  to  the  miposition  of 
taxes,  and  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But  this 
assembly,  convoked  only  by  the  royal  mandate,  has  for  a  long  time 
ceased  to  meet  The  ordinary  busmess  of  government  is  transacted 
by  the  king  and  his  council  or  state,  which  is  appointed  by  himself. 
The  revenue  of  the  crown  arises  from  its  domains,  including  the 
fiunily  estates  of  Braganza ;  from  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports, 
from  the  taxes,  and  from  a  stated  proportion  of  the  gold  brought  from 
Brazil.  The  state  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Portugal 
is  extremely  low.  Though  the  soil  and  climate  are  fevourable  to 
cuUivation.  yet  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  is  much  neglected. 
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5.  The  Kiffos  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain,  though  an  6ia  of 
national  humiliation,  denyed  some  feme  from  die  state  of  liteiiatare. 
Dramatic  composition,  poetry,  romance,  and  even  histcnry,  were 
cultivated  with  great  success.    But  these  pursuits  are  in  sooae  sort 

,  the  amusements  of  indolence,  which  was  the  predominant  character 
of  the  people.  This  character  m^y  have  arisen  from  two  sources. 
The  torrent  of  wealth  poured  in  from  America  retarded^  in  the  lower 
classes,  domestic  industry  and  manufactures,  while  it  mcreased  the 

5 ride  of  tlie  gentry,  ana  made  them  disdain  all  occupation;  and  the 
espotiam  of  the  government  strongly  repressed  all  enterprise  and 
activity  in  the  people.  - 

6.  The  constitution  of  Spain,  of  which  the  sovereignty  was  in  an- 
cient times  elective,  is  now  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The 
crown  is  hereditary;  though  at  different  times^as  in  1,6  Id  and  1,713, 
there  has  been  a  new  limitation  of  the  succession  made  by  the  mon- 
arch. The  Cartes,  or  states  of  the  kingdom,  limited  in  former  times 
the  power  of  the  sovereign ;  but  Charles  V.  anniliilated  their  author- 
ity, Dj  depriving  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  their  seat  in  those 


semblles.  'The  remaining  members,  the  deputies  of  the  towns^  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  monarch.  The  king^s  council,  or 
Ckmaejo  Reedy  is  the  orji^an  of  govemhient:  but  no  department  of  the 
state  has  any  constitutional  power  to  regulate  the  will  of  the  prince. 


SECTION  LXIIL 

AFFAIRS  OF  G£RMANr  FROM  THE  ABDICATION  OF  CHARLES 
V.  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

1.  To  preserve  the  connexion  of  the  affiiirs  of  Germany  with 
thwe  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  we  must  return  to  the  period 
of  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  empire  was  distracted 
by  the  political  Actions  and  quarrels  of  its  independent  princes,  and 
bv  the  contending  sects  of  the  catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 
Ferdinand  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  those  factions,  and  to  unite 
the  three  religions.  Maximilian  11.  had  still  less  power  to  effect  this 
object  than  his  predecessor ;  nor  was  the  state  of  afikirs  changed 
during  the  succeeding;  reigns  of  Rodolphus  II.  and  Matthias.  A  civil 
war  of  thirty  yeanr  duration  reduced  the  empire  to  extremity. 
Under  Ferdinand  U.,  a  zealous  catholic,  the  protestant  states  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  had  suffered  under  the  government  of  Matthias,  con- 
ferred their  crown  on  the  elector  Palatine.  Ferdinand,  in  revenge, 
deprived  him  both  of  his  crown  and  electorate. 

k.  The  protestant  cause  was  declining  fast  in  Germanv,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate  success  to  the  schemes  of  Ferdinand  for  its 
entire  annihilation,  when  it  received  new  vigour  from  the  interven- 
tion of  Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden.  This  great  prince  de- 
feated the  imperial  generals,  and  carried  the  protestant  banners  trium- 
phantly through  Germany.  The  emperor  was  comi^tely  humbled, 
and  the  elector  Palatine  was  on  the  eve  of  restoration  to  nis  domin- 
ions, when  the  heroic  Gustavus  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
L632.  The  war  was  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Swedish  generr 
als,  while  cardinal  Richelieu  harassed  the  house  of  Austria  w>^  in 
Germany  and  Spain. 

3.  Id  the  succeeding  reign  of  Ferdinand  UI.,.  the  protestants  of 
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Oermany  found  the  most  actire  support  both  from  the  Swecles  and 
the  French.  The  emperor  was  torced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1,648 ;  and  these  powers  dictated  the  terms.  By  this 
celebrated  treaty  all  disputes  were  settled  between  the  contending 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  also  between  the  contending  religions  ; 
the  Swedes  were  indemnified  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  ac- 
quired Pomerania,  Stettin,  Wismar,  and  other  provinces^  and  their 
sovereign  the  dignity  of  pdnce  of  the  empire ;  its  chief  posses- 
sions were  restored  to  the  ralatine  family ;  the  king  of  France  was 
made  landgrave  of  Alsace :  and  an  equal  establishment  of  the  three 
religions  was  decreed.  Tnis  salutary  peace  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  German  empire. 

SECTION  LXIV. 

FRANCE  UNDER  LEWIS  XIV. 

1.  On  the  death  of  Lewis  XIIL  in  1,633,  his  son  Lewis  XIV.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Europe,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  in  a  most  turbulent  state ;  and  France,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Richelieu,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  exciting  those 
general  commotions.  The  queen  mother  Anne  of  Austria,  appointed 
regent  by  the  states,  chose  for  her  minister  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  an 
Italian,  and  from  that  circumstance  odious  to  the  people.  The  Span- 
iards, taking  advantage  of  the  king'^s  minority  and  the  popular  di«^ 
contents^  made  an  attack  on  Champagne ;  but  were  defeated  in  a 
series  ol  engagements  bv  the  great  Conde.  The  marshal  de  Tu- 
renne  shared  with  him  the  palm  of  glory.  The  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia composed  those  differences. 

2.  At  this  very  time  the  commotions  of  the  Frondt  broke  out  in 
Paris.  The  jealousy  of  Mazarines  power,  felt  by  the  nobility,  the 
unpopularity  of  his  measures,  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  ana  the 
oppression  of  new  taxes,  inflamed  the  nation ;  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  coadjutor,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Retz,  blew  the  flame  into  a 
civil  war.  Tne  parliament  of  Paris  took  part  with  the  rebels,  who 
were  headed  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  dukes  of  Longueville  and 
Bouillon,  and  the  chief  nobility.  The  ^ueen  and  the  Royal  family 
removeo  to  St  Germain^s,  and  the  mimsterial  party  besieged  Paris. 
Turenne,  who  at  first  supported  them,  was  gained  over  by  the 
rebels.  The  women,  who  are  always  concerned  in  the  disturtiances 
of  France,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  those  of  the  Frondt,  A  short 
pacification  ensued ;  but  the  imprudent  violence  of  Mazarin  soon  re- 
newed the  disorders.  At  length  the  parliament  of  Paris  assumed 
the  ri^ht  of  banishing  this  unpopubu*  minister,  who  retired  to  the 
impenal  dominions ;  but  his  influence  continued  to  regulate  the 
measures  of  state. 

3.  A  change  ensued  on  the  king'^s  coming  of  age,  1,652.  De 
Retz  and  Orleans^  the  chief  promoters  of  the  rebeuion,  were  ban- 
ished. wA  Mazann  resumed  nis  station  as  minister.  Conde  hod 
joineu  the  Spaniards  in  an  attack  on  the  French  Netherlands,  but 
was  overmatched  by  Turenne,  who  revenged  this  insult  by  the  taking 
of  Dimkirkand  several  fortified  towns  under  the  Spanish. govern- 
ment. By  convention  with  Cromwell,  Dunkirk  bad  been  ceded  to 
the  English,  and  afterwards  sold  to  France  by  Charles  U.,  as  has  been 
related. 
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4.  The  war  with  Spain  ended  in  1,659,  b^  the  peace  of  the  Py- 
renees. Many  cessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  but  France  kept 
Roossiilon  and  part  of  Artois.  It  was  stipalated  that  Lewis  Xlv* 
should  many  the  infanta,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  but  should  FenouDC« 
all  rieht  which  might  thence  open  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

5.  The  treaty  oFtiic  Pyrenees  gave  peace  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  wars  in  the  north  between  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
which  arose  after  the  abdication  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  were  termi- 
nated in  the  year  following  by  the  treaty  of  Olita.  Ciiristina,  a  sin- 
gular, but  not  a  great  woman,  held  the  sceptre  of  Sweden  for  twen- 
^-two  years  afler  the  death  of  her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus.  At 
length,  tired  of  the  cares  of  gOTemment,  and  affecting  a  passion  for 
literature  and  philosophy,  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousin^ 
Charles  X.,  in  1,654.  Soon  after  this  event  Casimer  king  of  Polano 
was  induced  by  age  and  sickness  to  abdicate  the  throne,  afler  an  hon- 
ourable rei^.  * 

6.  Mazann  died  in  1,661,  and  Lewis  XIV.  entered  on  a  vigorous 
and  splendid  career.  The  finances,  which  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
had  been  in  extreme  disorder,  were  admirably  regulated  by  Colbert ; 
and  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  kmgdom,  wisely  en- 
couraged by  government,  were  soon  in  the  most  flourishing  situation. 
The  canal  of  Languedoc  joined  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Bled- 
Iterranean;  the  principal  sea-ports  were  enlarged  and  fortified;  and 
the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom  was  regulany  and  strictly  enforc- 
ed. At  the  same  time  the  arms  of  France  aldeif  England  against  the 
Dutch,  Germany  against  the  Turks,  and  Portugal  against  Spain. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  Lewis^  pretending  that  Spain  had 
failed  in  payment  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  besieged  and  took  Lisle, 
with  several  other  fortified  towns  of  Flanders ;  and  in  the  next  cam- 

gaign  made  himself  master  of  Franche-Comte.  Lewis  marched  with 
is  armies,  but  the  glory  of  these  conquests  was  owing  to  Turenne 
and  Vauban.  The  triple  alliance  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  checked  this  career,  and  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  1,668,  by  which  Lewis,  though  he  retained  Flanders, 
restored  Franche-Comte,  and  confirmed  the  peace  of  tlie  Pyrenees. 
8.'  The  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  continued  to 
increase  under  the  able  administration  of  Colbert  and  Louvois.  The 
civil  factions  of  Holland  between  the  stadtholder  and  the  party  of 
the  De  Wits,  tempted  Lewis  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try. England,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  favoured  his  views.  He 
overran  Uie  provinces  of  Utrecht.  Overyssel,  and  Guelderland,  and 
advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  when  the  Dutch  inun- 
dated the  country  by  letting  in  the  sea,  and  the  French  were  forced 
to  retreat 

9.  The  confederate  powers  now  became  jealous  of  the  ascendan- 
cy of  France;  and  the  prince  of  Orange  had  sufficient  influence 
with  England,  and  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  obtain 
their  allmnce  in  aid  of  the  republic.  The  arms  of  Lewis,  however, 
continued  to  be  successful,  and  the  peace  concluded  at  Nimeguen, 
in  1,678,  was  much  to  the  honour  of  Fhince.  Franche-Comte  was 
assured  as  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and*  Spain  allowed  her  right  by 
conquest  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  Netherlands. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  peace,  Lewis,  with  the  most  culpable 
insincerity,  seized  Strasburg,  and  secretly  assisted  the  Hungarians 
and  Turks  in  their  attack  on  the  imperial  dominions.  Vienna  must 
kave  Men  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  if  it  had  not  been  seasonably 
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i^tieved  by  the  victorious  arms  of  John  Sobieski  king  of  Poland,  in 
1,683. 

11.  One  of  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  measures  of  Lewis 
XIV^  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  by  Henry 
IV.  for  the  toleration  of  the  protestants.  While  their  worship  was 
suppressed,  their  churches  demolished,  and  their  ministers  banished, 
the  protestant  laity  were  forbidden,  under  the  most  rigorous  penal- 
ties, to  quit  the  kingdom,  1,665.  France,  however,  bv  this  measure, 
lost  above  500,000  of  her  most  industrious  and  useful  subjects ;  ana 
the  name  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  execrated  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
Not  lone  afler  this  time  a  similar  excess  of  intolerant  bigotry  pre- 
cipitatecT James  II.  from  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  forced  him  to  seek 
an  asylum  from  the  monarch  of  France. 

12.  William  prince  of  Orange,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Lewis, 
brought  about  the  leaeue  of  Augsburg,  1,686;  and  the  war  was 
renewed  with  France  by  Germany,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland. 
The  French  arms  were  stiU  successful.  Luxemburg  defeated 
William  in  the  battles  of  Steenkirk  and  Nerwinden ;  mailles  was 
victorious  in  Spaio ;  and  an  army  of  100,000  French  ravaged  the 
Palatinate,  and  took  many  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Rhine. 
This  was  the  crises  of  the  glory  of  Lewis,  whose  fortunes  were  to 
sustain  the  most  mortifying  reverse. 

13.  Those  various  and  most  extensive  military  enterprises,  how- 
ever flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  monarch,  had  been  attended  with 
enormous  expense,  and  no  sotid  advantage  to  the  nation.  The 
finances  had  iallen  into  disorder  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  and  a 
peace  was  absolutely  necessarv.  By  the  dreaty  of  Ryswick,  concluded 
m  1,697,  Lewis  restored  to  Spain  ail  the  conquests  made  in  the  two 
last  wars,  several  towns  to  the  emperor,  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  its. 
duke,  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  William  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

14.  The  succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  on*  the  expected 
death  of  Charles  II.,  without  issue^  was  now  the  object  of  political 
Intrigue.  The  emperor  and  the  kms  of  France  had  the  only  natural 
ri^ht  of  succession ;  but  William  III.,  of  England,  from  the  dread 
of  such  an  increase  of  power  to  either,  proposed  a  treaty  of  partition 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  home  and  abroad,  between  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  the  dauphin,  and  the  emperor's  second  son.  Charles  IL 
chose  rather  to  make  his  own  destination,  and  appointed  by  will  that 
the  duke  of  Anion,  second  son  of  die  dauphin,  should  inherit  Spain ; 
on  whose  death  without  issue,  it  should  devolve  on  the  archduke 
Charies,  youngest  son  of  the  emperor. 

15.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spam,  in  virtue  of  this  settlement  The  emperor,  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  Dutch,  proposed  to  separate  from  bis 
crown  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.  In  this  enterprise  prince 
Eugene,  son  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  commanded  the  imperial 
troops,  an  illustrious  renegado  from  France,  of  great  prowess  and' 
military  skill 

16.  James  II.  of  England  died  in  1,701  at  St.  Germain's,  and  Lewis 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  government  of  that  country  by  acknowl- 
edging the  title  of  his  son.  On  ihe  death  of  king  William  in  the 
year  following  war  was  declared  by  Eagland,  Holkuid,  and  the  em- 
pire, against  France  and  Spain.  Lewis  a  IV.  was  now  in  the  decline 
of  life.  He  had  lost  the  ablest  of  his  ministers  and  bis  greatest  gen- 
erals.   The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  exhausted.    The  armies 
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of  his  enemies  were  commanded  by  £ugene  and  the  duke  of  Bfarl- 
borou^h.  the  ablest  generals  of  the  ase,  and  8ap[K>rted  by  the  treas- 
ures ol  tne  united  powers.  Savoy  and  Portugal  joined  this  fomudable 
confederacy,  to  OTerwhelm  both  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  place  the  emperor^s  son  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

17.  Mariborough  took  Venlo,  Ruremonde^  and  Liege.  Eocene 
and  Marlborough  defeated  Tallard  and  Marsm,  with  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  si^il  battle  of  Blenheim,  1,704.  Eneland  and  Hoi* 
land  attacked  Spam  by  sea  and  land.  Catalonia  and  Valencia  were 
subdued  in  six  weeks.  Gibralter  was  taken  by  the  English.,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession,  hi  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lies,  Marlborough  defeated  Villeroy,  and  left  20,000  dead  on  the  field. 
The  contest,  at  first  doubtful  in  Italy,  ended  alike  disastrously  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  archduke  Charles  'Was  ip  the  mean  time 
proclaimed  king  at  Madrid ;  and  Philip  V.  had  serious  thoughts  of 
abandoning  Spain,  and  establishing  his  dominion  in  America.  But 
the  successes  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II.,  recov- 
ered for  a  while  his  despondine  spirit,  and  even  prompted  his  gmmi- 
father  Lewis  to  avenge  himself  on  England,  by  aiding  the  bold  but 
desperate  enterprise  of  establishing  the  pretended  James  on  the 
throne  of  Britain. 

18.  But  France  and  Sp«iin  were  daily  losing  rroond.  The  pope 
had  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  archduke  Cfharies ;  the  English 
seized  the  Mediterranean  islands ;  and  Lewis,  fallen  from  all  bis 
proud  pretensions,  humbly  entreated  a  peace,  which  was  refused, 
unless  on  the  condition  of  dethroning  his  grandson  with  his  own  arms. 
He  maintained  for  a  while  this  unequal  contest,  and  was  at  length 
forced  to  propose  terms  equally  humiliating ;  the  cession  of  all  bis  coo- 

auests  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine ;  the  acknowledgment  of 
le  archduke's  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  a  promise  to  give  no 
aid  to  his  grandson.  But  these  terms  were  refuseo,  and  the  infaumaa 
condition  still*  insisted  on,  that  he  should  assist  in  dethroning  his 

frandson.  A  last  exertion  was  made  in  Spain  under  the  duke  of 
endome,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army ;  and  the  victory  ob» 
talned  by  the  French  at  Villa-vitiosa  restored  Philip  V.  to  tibe  throne 
of  Spain.  His  competitor,  the  archduke,  soon  afler  became  em- 
peror, on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 

19.  The  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  coming 
in  of  a  tory  ministry,  chanced  the  pontics  of  Europe.  It  was  re- 
solved to  make  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  the  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1,713.  It  was  stipulated  that  Philip  king 
of  Spain  should  renounce  all  eventual  right  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  his  brother  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Dutch  obtained  an  ex- 
tension of  frontier,  and  the  emperor  a  great  part  of  Spanish  Flanders. 
The  English  gained  from  Spain,  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  from 
France.  Acadia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  demolition 
of  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk.  In  the  following  year,  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Rastadt  between  France  and  the  empire. 

20.  The  conchision  of  this  peace,  ailer  an  honourable  war,  was 
the  most  memorable  event  in  tne  reign  of  queen  Anne,  if  we  except 
the  union  ofthe  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  1,706,  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  negotiation  of  commissioner  mutually 
chosen^  to  secure  the  rights  of  each  kingdom  in  the  best  manner  for 
their  mutual  benefit  It  was  stipulated  that  both  should  be  represent- 
ed by  one  parliament  (Sect.  LIX.,  §  8),  that  they  should  have  the 
same  privileges  with  respect  to  commerce,  and  that  each  kingdom 
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should  retain  its  own  laws  and  established  religion.  The  succession 
to  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Queen  Anne 
died  on  the  30th  of  July,  1,714.  Lewis  XIV.  died  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1,715,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  wsis  a  piince  of 
great  vigour  of  mind,  of  good  talents,  though  unimproved  by  educa* 
tion,  of  disnified  yet  amiable  manners.  His  greatest  ikult  was  inor- 
dinate ambition,  to  which  he  sacriiiced  the  realinterests  of  his  people. 
It  was  his  highest  honour,  that  he  discerned  and  recompensed  every 
species  of  merit.  France  was  in  his  time  equally  illustrious  by  the 
great  miiitarv  talents  of  her  generals,  and  by  tlie  splendour  of  liter- 
ature and  ofthe  arts  and  sciences. 


SECTION  LXV. 

OF   THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  FRANCE  UNDER   THE  MONAR^ 

CHY. 

1 .  It  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  history  of  France,  that 
we  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  its  former  monarchical  con- 
stitution :  we  shall  therefore  briefly  trace  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  different  races  of  its  soveseiens.  The  regal  pre- 
rogative was  extremely  limited  under  the  Merovingian  princes. 
(Sect.  IL,  HI.)  The  general  assembly  of  the  nation  bad  the  right  of 
electing  the  sovereign,  and  the  power  of  legislation.  Under  the 
Carlovingian  race  the  authority  acquired  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
sunk  to  nothing  in  the  hands  of  their  weak  posterity ;  and  though 
the  crown  had  ceased  to  be  elective,  the  regal  dignity  was  a  mere 
shadow.  The  power  of  the  state  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
turbulent  aristocracy,  ever  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  uniting 
only  to  abase  the  crown  and  to  oppress  the  people. 

2.  Under  the  third  or  Capetian  race  the  crown  acquired  more 
weight,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  exerted  a  proper  spirit  in  re- 
straining the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  in  punisning  tlieir  lawless 
outrages.  To  balance  the  weight  of  the  aristocracy  Philip  the  hit 
introduced  the  third  estate  to  the  national  assemblies,  which  for 
above  four  centuries  had  consisted  only  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
The  chief  power  of  the  state  began  now  to  shift  to  the  scale  of  me 
monarch.  The  national  assembly  interfered  rather  to  ratify  than  to 
decree ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  right  of  legislation  was  undep* 
stood  to  reside  wholly  in  the  crown.  The  right  of  taxation  seemed 
to  follow  of  course.  The  assemblies  or  states-general  were  now 
rarely  convened,  and  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIU.  were  discontinued. 

3.  But  another  power  gradually  rose  in  the  state,  which  in  some 
measure  supplied  tne  function  of  the  assemblies  in  limiting  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  pariiaments  were  originally  the  chief  courts  of 
justice  in  the  territory  where  they  were  established.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  naturally  claimed  a  higher  respect  and  dignity  than 
the  parliaments  of  the  provinces ;  and,  acquiring  a  right  of  api^cal 
from  their  decrees,  was  considered  as  the  paramount  jurisdiction.- 
and  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  sovereigns  or 
France,  on  first  assuming  the  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation,  pro- 
duced tneir  edicts  to  be  registered  in  the  court  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  fif^quently  consulted  with  its  members  on  momentous 
affiuis  of  state)  as  in  questions  of  peace,  war,  or  alliance.    Thus  the 
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nation  began  to  regard  the  parliameDt  of  Paris  as  a  body  which 
shared  the  powers  of  govenimeDt  with  the  monarch.  In  the  hitter 
reigns  the  parliament  availed  itself  of  that  general  opinion,  and  made 
a  bold  stand  in  opposing  any  arbitrary  stretobes  of  the  klng^s  aathor- 
Ity,  by  refusing  to  verily  and  register  his  edicts. 

4.  But  as  this  power  of  the  parliament  was  in  reality  a  usurpatioD, 
it  was  constantly  a  subject  otdtspute.  The  members  of  this  court 
were  in  no  sense  the  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  vested  with 
any  portion  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  national  assennblies. 
They  were  m  the  king''s  nomination,  removable  by  him  at  pleasare, 
and  even  subject  to  entire  annihilation  as  a  body  at  his  command. 
Even  without  so  violent  a  remedy^  the  sovereign  could  at  any  time 
frustrate  their  opposition  to  his  wiU.  by  personally  appearing  in  the 
hall  of  parliament,  and  commanding  bis  edict  to  be  registered. 

6.  Yet  a  power  thus  easily  defeasible  had  its  advantages  to  the 
state,  and  operated  as  a  considerable  restraint  on  the  royaTauthority. 
Considering  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  liberty,  it  remonstrat- 
ed against  all  arbitrary  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  by  giving^ 
alarm  to  the  nation,  furnished  an  opposition  sufficiently  powerful  to 
obtain  its  ends.  The  provincial  parliaments,  though  they  likewise 
registered  the  royal  edicts,  never  assumed  any  similar  authority. 
They  were  only  the  chief  courts  of  civil  judicature. 

6.  The  king  of  France  was  therefore  to  be  considered  as  ao  ab- 
solute monarch,  whose  authority  was  in  some  degree  limited  by  the 
consuetudinary  regulations  of  the  state,  and  could  not  e&sily  become 
entirely  despotic  and  tyrannical  The  crown  was  hereditary,  but 
could  not  descend  to  a  female,  nor  to  a  natural  son.  The  royal'  rev- 
enue was  partly  fixed  and  ^rtly  arbitrary.  The  fixed  revenue  com* 
prehendea  the  royal  domains,  the  duties  on  wines  and  salt,  the  land 
tax,  capitation  tax,  and  gift  of  the  clergy;  the  other  arose  from  all 
other  taxes  which  the  monarch  thought  fit  to  impose,  and  from  the 
sale  of  offices.  Most  of  these  duties  were  leased  out  to  the  larmer»- 
general. 

7.   The  Galilean  church,  though  catholic,  and  acknowledging 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  had  greatly  abridged  his  ancient 

Sirerogatives  within  the  kingdooL  The  assembly  of  th^  church 
eclared,  in  1,682,  that  no  temporal  sovereign  could  be  deposed  by 
the  po))e,  nor  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance :  it  decreed  the 
subjection  of  the  pope  to  the  councils  of  the  church,  and  denied  his 
infallibility  when  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of  those  councils.  Tfie 
pope  had  no  power  to  levjr  money  in  France  without  the  royal 
license.  In  short,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  in  all  repects  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  civil. 


SECTION  LXVL 

OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,  CZAR  OF  MUSCOVY,  AND  CHARLES 

XII.,  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

1.  Two  most  illustrious  men  adorned  the  north  of  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.,  Peter  the  great  of  Muscovy, 
and  Charies  XII.  of  Sweden. 

Russia  is  said  to  have  received  the  light  of  Christianity  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  its  hit^tory  is  utterly  unknown  till  thtt  middle  of 
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the  fifteenth.  At  tl^at  period  John  Baailowitz  redeemed  the  empire 
from  its  subjection  to  tne  Tartars,  and  extended  its  limits.  His  suc- 
cessors maintained  a  considerable  splendour  as  sovereigns ;  but  their 
dominions  were  uncultivated,  and  tneir  subjects  baibariaDS.  Alexis 
Michaelowitz,  fiither  of  Peter  the  great,  was  the  first  who  published 
a  code  of  laws.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Siberia  was 
added  to  the  empire,  which  till  that  time  had  been  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  £urope. 

2.  Peter,  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Alexis,  became  mas- 
ter of  the  empire  in  1,689,  by  setting  aside  a  weak  elder  brother, 
and  banishing  a  factious  sister,  who  had  seized  the  government  He 
was  uneducated,  and  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  debauchery ;  but 
his  new  situation  immediately  displayed  his  talents,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  wisest  plans  for  the  improvement  of  a  barbarous  people.  The 
army  and  navy  demanded  his  first  attention.  He  began  by  breaking 
the  turbulent  militia  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  bv  degrees  formed  a  regu- 
lar army  of  12.000  men  on  the  strictest  model  of  discipline.  He  em- 
plo]^ed  some  Dutchmen  to  build  a  small  fleet,  and  made  the  first  ex- 
peritnent  of  his  aivos  in  taking  Azof  from  the  Turks  in  1,696. 

3.  Having  gained  the  little  instruction  which  he  possessed  firom 
ibrei^ers,  Peter  resolved  to  travel  in  search  of  knowledge.  Ap- 
pointing Le  Fort,  an  able  Genevese,  his  ambassador,  he  travelled 
as  a  pnvate  person  in  his  suite  through  Germany  to  Holland,  and 
studied  the  art  of  ship-building,  by  working  in  the  docks  with  his 
own  hands.  Thence  tie  passed  to  England,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  every  art  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
his  kingdom.  The  relative  sciences  were  cultivated  with  the  same 
ardour  and  success ;  and  in  sixteen  months  he  returned  to  Moscow  to 
reduce  those  important  acquirements  into  practice. 

4.  Regiments  were  raised  and  trained  to  exercise  on  the  German 
model;  the  finances  arraneed  and  systematized;  the  church  re- 
formed by  new  canons  ana  regulations ;  the  partriarchate  abolish- 
ed ;  and  a  much  abused  civil  uid  criminal  jurisdiction  taken  from 
the  clergy.  It  was  necessary  to  carry  this  reform  even  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  national  dress,  and  the  suppression  of  ancient  usages 
and  habits  of  life,  innovations  reluctantly  submitted  to,  but  enforced 
by  absoUite  power. 

5.  While  this  great  genius  was  thus  employed  in  new-modelling 
and  polishing  a  bcurbarous  empire,  a  Competitor  arose  to  dispute  with 
him  the  sovereigntv  of  the  north,  and  to  divide  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  Charles  XlL  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  1,695, 
at  fifleeh  years  of  age ;  a  prince  whose  singular  heroism  of  character 
and  extraordinary  achievements  have  ramced  him  wilh  the  greatest 
conquerors  of  antiquity.  The  situation  of  his  kingdom  speedily 
brought  his  genius  into  display.  Russia.  Poland,  and  Denmark,  joined 
in  a  league  to  seize  and  divide  his  aominions.  The  attack  was 
begun  by  the  Danes  on  Holstein,  while  the  king  of  Poland  invaded 
livonia,  and  the  czar,  Ingria.  Cfharies  immediately  landed  an  army 
on  Zealand,  at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen^  and  in  six  weeks  forced  the 
king  to  purchase  tne  safety  ct  his  capital  and  kinedom,  by  laying 
down  his  aims,  and  making  full  indemnity  to  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
He  now  hastened  into  Inoria,  and  at  the  battle  of  Narva  defeated 
60,000  of  the  Russians,  and  took  30,000  prisoners.  Such  was  the 
first  campaign  of  Charles  XIL,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen. 

6.  Pomnf  was  destined  to  receive  a  more  humiliating  chastise- 
ment   Charles  reduced  Courland  and  Lithuania,  penetrated  into  the 
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heart  of  tb^  kingdom,  and  subdued  the  capitals  of  Warsaw  and  Cra- 
cow. He  then  assembled  the  states,  declared  king  Aueustus  de* 
posed,  and  signified  his  pleasure  that  Stanislaus,  his  own  dependant, 
•houla  be  elected  sovereign  of  Poland.  The  factions  of  the  king- 
dom aided  this  revolution,  and  the  will  of  Charies  was  compii^ 
with.  The  deposed  king  retired  to  his  electoral  dominions  of 
Saxony. 

7.  A  negotiation  begun  with  the  czar  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
Charles,  who  declared  that  he  would  negotiate  only  at  Moscow. 
Entering  the  Russian  dominions  with  45,000  men,  he  was  in  the  way 
of  executing  his  threat,  when  he  was  induced,  by  a  treacherous 
promise  of  aid  from  the  Cossacks,  to  march  through  the  Ukraine  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  His  army  was  wasted  by  fatigue  and  famine, 
when  he  was  encountered  by  tne  czar  at  Pultowa ;  and  the  fate  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poiand,  hun^  upon  that  battle.  Charles  was 
entirely  defeated:  9.000  Swedes  fell  m  the  field,  and  14,000  were 
taken  prisoners,  1,709.  Augustus  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  the  czar  took  possession  of  Finland  and  Livonia. 

8.  With  the  wreck  of  his  army,  reduced  to  1,800  men,  Charles 
retreated  into  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  formed  a  camp  near  Ben- 
der. He  endeavoured  to  prevail  Upon  the  grand  seignior  to  arm 
against  the  czar,  and  succeeded  afler  a  long  negotiation.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  Turks  took  the  field,  and  the  czar's  army,  far  inferior 
in  number,  was  surrounded,  and,  after  ineffectual  resistance,  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  grand  vizier.  The  news  of  this  capitulation  de- 
stroyed all  the  hopes  of  Charles ;  and  his  subsequent  ccsiduct  seems 
the  result  of  £renzy.  The  grand  seignior  bavins  intimated  his  de- 
tire  that  the  Swedes  should  quit  his  territories,  Charles  fortified  his 
camp,  and  declared  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  every  means  ineffectually  tried  to  make  him  alter  tliis  resolu- 
tion, he  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish  army,  and  taken  fighting  sword 
in  hand  amidst  a  massacre  of  his  troops. 

9.  ]n  the  mean  time  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  were  rav- 
Bginff  Sweden.  Charles  returned  in  diseuise  with  two  of  his  officers^ 
to  his  own  dominions,  and  inamediately  conceived  the  design  or 
wresting  Norway  from  Denmark.  Failing  in  the  outset  of  this  enter- 

5 rise,  he  was  persuaded  by  Gortz,  his  urime  minister,  to  attempt  to 
etbrone  George  II.,  to  seize  a  part  of  his  continental  dominion<^  anil 
to  place  the  pretender  James  on  the  throne  of  Inland.  This 
project  was  concerted  between  Gortz  and  Alberoni,  prime  minister 
of  Philip  V.  The  czar  joined  in  the  scheme,  and  made  peace  with 
Sweden ;  but  an  unforeseen  event  broke  all  their  measures.  In  be-  - 
Bieging  the  Norwegian  fortress  of  Frederickshall,  Charles  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1,718. 

10.  Sweden  gained  by  tbe'death  of  Charles  a  reformation  of  her 
government,  and  a  salutary  limitation  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  tlie 
sovereign.  His  sister  Ulrica  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  raised  to 
ft  her  husband,  Frederick  landgrave  of  Hesse^assel.  The  stages 
made  peace  with  all  the  hostile  powers^  The  czar  was  now  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  the  commtmd  and 
commerce  of  the  Caspian.  This  object  he  accomplished,  and  gained, 
by  cession  from  the  sophi,  three  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Peter  the  great  died  January  28, 1,725,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
czarina  Catherine,  formely  a  Livonian  captive,  who  possessed  merit 
equal  to  her  elevated  station.  His  only  son,  Alexis  Petrowitz,  bad 
been  condemned  to  loee  his  life  for  treason,  and  the  mode  of  hit 
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death,  which  immediately  followed  his  condemnation^  is  unknown. 
Ruaeia  owes  to  Peter  the  ereat  all  those  beneficial  miproyements 
which  have  raised  her,  wltnin  the  period  of  a  century,  from  barba- 
rism and  obscurity,  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 


SECTION  LXVn. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE 
IN  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  END  OP  THE  FIFTEENTH  TO  THE 
END  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1 .  We  have  seen  how  much  literature  and  the  sciences  were  in- 
debted to  the  art  of  printing  for  their  advancement  and  dissemination 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Sect.  XXXIV.,  §  12.) 
From  that  period  classieai  learning,  criticism,  poetry,  and  liistory, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Philc»- 
ophy  did  not  keep  pace  with  literature.  The  dogmas  of  Aristotle 
had  kept  possession  of  the  schools  till  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
had  engrailed  themselves  even  on  the  doctrines  of  theology.  It 
required  a  superior  genius  to  dissipate  the  mist  of  error,  and  to 
break  the  fetters  on  all  advancement  in  useful  science.  Such  was 
the  great  Bacon  lord  Venilam,  the  most  profound  philosopher,  and 
perhaps  the  most  onivetsal  genius,  that  any  age  has  produced.  We  , 
find  in  his  works  an  estimate  of  the  actual  attainments  in  all  the 
sciences^  a  catalogue  of  the  desiderata  in  each  department,  and  a 
detail  of  the  methods  best  suited  to  prosecute  improvement  and  new 
discoveries.  In  fine,  we  owe  to  Bacon  the  sure  method  of  advanc- 
ing in  knowledge  by  experinsent  and  the  observation  of  nature, 
instead  of  system  and  conjecture. 

2.  The  pnilosophy  of  fiacoo  produced  its  effect  only  by  slow  de- 
grees. Gassendi.  though  he  exposed  tlie  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  was 
still  a  theorist,  aiid  attempted  to  revive  the  atomic  system  of  Epicu- 
rus. Des  Cartes  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  reared  a  whimsical 
theory  of  the  universe,  produced,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  fortuitous 
combination  of  atoms,  moving  in  vortices  through  the  immensity  of 
space ;  a  theory  recommended  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  was 
supported,  and  its  apparently  solving  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  A  century  before  Copernicus  had  published  his  system  of 
the  planets,  which,  though  condemned  by  the  church,  was  received 
by  Des  Cartes  and  the  best  philosophers. 

3.  Galileo,  in  1,609,  constructed  telescopes  (Sect.  XXXIV.,  §  5), 
and  discovered  the  satellites  of  the  larger  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  their  motions,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  imprisonment,  as  a 
supporter  of  tlie  Copemican  heresy.  Kepler  investigated  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  analogy  between 
their  distances  from  the  sun  and  periodical  revolutions.  The  discov- 
eries in  astronomy  led  to  improvements  in  navigation,  and  a  great  ad- 
vancement of  geometry  in  all  its  branches.  Napier,  in  1,61 4.  abridg- 
ed calculation  hy  the  invention  of  logarithms.  The  Toriceiiian  ex- 
periments determined  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  In  1,616 
llaryey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

4.  The  Royal  Society,  which  originated  from  private  meetings  oi 
the  English  philosophers,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  in  1,662* 
•Dd  has  greatly  coDtributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  ana 
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vneful  arts.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  in  1,666 
by  Lewis  XIV.  Similar  institutions  were  founded  in  most  of  the  coon- 
tries  of  Europe ;  among  which  there  is  a  communication  of  science, 
and  a  laudable  emulation  excited  by  the  publication  of  their  transac- 
tions. 

5.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  the  immortal  Newton, 
who,  by  exhausting  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, has  rendered  it  impossible  for  posterity  to  eclipse  his  feme.  He 
had  discovered,  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  a  principle  whicb  solves  the  chief  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  connects  and  regulates  the  whole  machine  of  the  universe.  His 
theory  of  light  and  colours  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of 
optics,  and  his  Principia  the  basis  and  elements  of  all  philosophy. 

6.  Loclce,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  successfully  applied  lord 
Bacon's  mode  of  investigation  to  the  study  of  the  human  mmd ;  and, 
utterly  rejecting  the  systems  of  the  old  philosophers,  examined  the 
soul  by  attending  to  its  operations.  From  the  simple  £ict  tliat  all 
knowledge  is  progressive^  and  that  an  infant  gains  its  ideas  gradually 
through  the  medium  of  its  senses,  he  drew  tne  general  conclusion, 
that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  but  that  all  are  either  im- 
mediate perceptiona  conveyed  by  the  senses,  or  acts  of  the  mind  re- 
flecting on  those  perceptions ;  a  conclusion  wnich  has  been  obstiuate- 
iy  controverted,  chiefly  by  drawing  from  it  fidse  consequences,  but 
which  has  never  yet  been  shaken. 

7.  The  progress  of  literature  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  equally  remarkable  with  that  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. Trissino  was  the  first  of  the  modems  who  composed  an  epic 
poem  in  the  language  of  his  country,  V Italia  libenUa  da  GoTi,  and 
the  first  Italian  who  wrote  a  regular  tiaged]^,  SophoMxu  Of  merit 
much  superior  to  the  epic  poem  of  Tiissino  is  the  iMsiad  of  the 
Portuguese  Camoens,  a  work  abounding  with  passages  of  hi^h  poetic 
beauty,  and  displaying  a  sublime  imagination.  In  the  end  ot  the  six- 
teenth century  Spain  (iroduced  the  Araucana  of  Ercilla,  an  epic  poem 
of  great  inequahty  of  merit,  but  frequently  exhibiting  novelty  oi 
figures  and  bold  conceptions.  The  subject  is  a  revolt  of  the  l^ru- 
vuins  against  the  Spaniards. 

8.  But  the  principal  epic  poems  of  this  age  are  the  Orlando  jFV 
fioto  of  Ariosto,  and  the  Uitnaalemme  Labtraia  of  Tasso :  the  former 
a  work  most  irregular  in  Its  plan,  most  unconnected  and  desultory  in 
its  conduct*  most  extravagant  ana  absurd  in  the  characters  of  its  per- 
sons, but  displaying  altematelv  every  excellence  of  poetry  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  descriptive,  comic,  satiric,  moral,  and 
sublime.  The  GttnmUmm/t  of  Tasso,  of  a  regular  plan  and  perfect 
polish  in  its  structure,  has  been  frequently  brought  in  comparison 
with  the  equally  hi^^hly  finished  poem  of  the  Mndd ;  nor  does  the 
Italian  sufier  much  m  the  comparison.  There  is  a  romantic  charm 
both  in  the  incidents  and  characters  of  his  poem,  which  must  ever  reiv- 
der  it  a  favourite  with  all  readers  of  genuine  taste. 

9.  From  the  time  of  Tasso  the  genius  of  epic  jK>etry  lay  dormant 
for  a  century,  till  the  days  of  Milton ;  for  the  Fatury  Queen  of  Spenser 
is  rather  a  romantic  allegory  than  an  epic  poem.  The  Paradue  LotL 
compared  with  the  great  poems  of  antiquity,  is  more  irregular  ana 
less  perfect  as  a  whole  than  tlie  Uiad^  ,Eneu^  and  Odyney;  but  ex- 
hibits, in  detached  parts,  more  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  than  any 
of  them.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  inequali^  of  this  poem 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  nature  of  the  suigect,  of  which 
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some  parts  are  the  most  lofty  which  can  enter  into  the  human  mind, 
and  others  could  only  have  been  supported  by  a  laborious  elegance 
and  polish^  which  the  author's  genius  could  not  stoop  to  bestow. 

10.  Lync  poetry  was  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Italy. 
France,  and  England,  but  with  no  great  success.  The  less  poems  oi 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  no  tincture  of  the  genius  displayed  in  their 
greater  works.  Chiabrera  is  perhaps  the  only  lyric  poet  of  tliis 
period  that  merits  distinction,  hi  France,  Ronsard  and  Bellay  imi- 
tated Petrarch  with  all  his  false  wit,  but  without  his  passion.  Marot, 
however,  in  the  naiveU  and  easy  vein  of  his  humour,  is  justly  ac- 
counted the  master  of  La  Fontaine.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  French  versification  received  a  considerable  polish 
from  the  compositions  of  llacan,  and  yet  more  from  those  ol'  Mai- 
herbe ;  and  toward  the  end  of  that  century  lyric  poetry  was  cultivat- 
ed with  high  success  by  La  Farre,  Chapelle,  and  Bachaumont,  Chau- 
lieu  and  Gresset. 

11.  TheEnj^Ush  lyric  poetiy  of  the  sixteenth  century^  of  Spenser. 
Surrey,  Harnngton,  Sydney,  and  even  Shakespeare,  is  harsh  and 
UDharmoniousf^nor  is  much  improvement  discernible  till  the  time  of 
Cowley  and  Waller.  The  merit  of  Cowley  as  a  lyric  poet  was  too 
highly  prized  in  his  own  age,  and  is  underrated  in  ours.  With  all  his 
false  wit^  pedantry,  and  obscuritv.  he  is  often  both  sublime  and 
pathetic  m  no  moderate  degree.  The  lyric  ode  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Davideis  has  few  parallels  in  the  English  language.  As  a  prose 
writer,  Cowley  shines  m  that  age  with  superior  excellence.  Waller 
is  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  of  the  preceding  or  con- 
temporary poets,  but  his  wit  is  quaint,  and  h!s  elevation  too  Sequent-' 
ly  bombast 

12.  Dryden«  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  carried  lyric 
poetry  to  perfection.  His  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day  surpasses  all  the 
lyric  compositions  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  shines 
conspicuously  as  a  satirist,  possessing  the  keen  and  caustic  wit,  with- 
out the  indelicacy,  of  Juvenal  or  Horace.  His  versions  from  Chau- 
cer and  Boccacio  are  easy  and  spirited,  and  display  a  happy  talent 
for  poetical  narrative.  His  numerous  dramatic  pieces,  though  exhib- 
iting both  invention  and  poetic  beauty,  are  dclicient  in  true  passion, 
and  in  the  just  delineation  of  character. 

13.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  drama  in  Europe  be- 
gan to  furnish  a  rational  entertainment  At  that  period.  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderona  in  Spain,  and  Shakespeare  in  England,  produced 
those  pieces,  which,  though  irregular  and  stained  with  blemishes, 
are  at  this  aay  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The  Spanish 
plays  of  that  age  have  been  a  rich  mine  for  succeeding  dramatists, 
both  among  the  French,  Italians,  and  English.  The  merits  of  Shakes^ 
peare  are  familiar  to  every  person  of  taste.  Ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  his  ait,  he  is  the  |>ure  child  of  nature,  and  thus  exhibits  often  her 
caprices  ahd  absurdities;  but  these  are  redeemed  by  the  most  trans- 
cendent beauties.  The  old  English  drama  is,  with  all  its  irregular- 
ities, incomparably  superior  to  the  modem,  both  in  touching  the  pas- 
sions and  in  displaying  just  views  of  human  character.  The  persons 
are  more  discnminated  by  various  and  appropriate  features,  and  the 
nicer  shades  of  nearly  resembling  characters  are  thus  more  distinctly 
marked.  The  mixture  of  the  comic  and  tragic  in  the  same  plot, 
though  condemned  by  modem  practice,  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure 
in  the  pieces  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  such  a  mixture  but  what  is  consonant  to  natura.    To  a  per- 
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fton  of  true  taste  it  will  he  Ibuiid  often  to  heighten,  by  coDtrast,  Ci 
capital  emotioo  to  be  excited. 

14.  The  coin|>o6itioiis  for  the  French  stAce,  in  the  end  oF  tl 
seventeenth  century,  are  strictly  conforanabTe  to  dramatic  rulei 
and  marfy  of  those  pieces  are  models  of  a  correct  and  polished  fast 
The  morality  of  the  French  drama  of  that  age  and  the  next  is  in  goi 
eral  purer  than  ours ;  but  their  pieces  are  deficient  in  the  nice  delii 
eation  of  character,  and  in  the  power  of  exciting  the  passion 
Comeille  and  Racine  brought  the  r  rench  tragedy  to  its  highest  ei£ 
vation;  as  Moiiere  the  comedy.  Comeille  nas  more  grandeur  am 
sublimity  than  his  rival,  who  excels  him  in  the  tender  and  pathetic 
The  comedies  of  Moiiere,  highly  amusing  in  the  present  time.,  vren 
more  particularly  valuable  iu  the  age  when  they  were  written,  anc 
had  a  sensible  e^ct  in  correcting  its  prevailing  lollies;  the  pedantrj 
of  the  ladies,  the  ignorance  and  quackery  of  the  physicians^  and  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  the  French  noblesse.  The  last  of  the  emi- 
nent  dramatists  who  adorned  France  in  the  seventeenth  century  %vafl 
the  elder  Crebillon,  who  drew  many  sublime  and  impassioned  scenes 
from  the  source  of  terror ;  and  who,  in  all  his  works,  was  as  emi- 
nently the  friend  of  virtue  as  his  worthless  son  has  been  the  pander 
of  vice. 

15.  The  most  eminent  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century   are, 
De  Thou,  Davila,  and  Machiavel.    De  Thou  has  written  tlie  annftk 
of  his  own  time,  from  1,545  to  K607,  with  greatjudement,  sini  in 
most  elegant  Latin  composition.    The  history  of  iJavila,  the  annals 
of  the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  league,  though  the 
work  of  a  partisan,  is  composed  with  no  common  degree  of  candour 
and  impartiality.    In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Machia- 
vel wrote  his  History  of  Florence,  of  which  the  style  is  classical  and 
the  matter  well  arranged,  but  too  much  interrupted  by  reflections  and 
political  discussions.    In  the  seventeenth  century  Bentivoglio  com- 
posed his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  with  the  most  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  his  subject,  perspicuity  ot  narrative,  and  ele- 
gance of  style.    Among  the  English  historians  in  the  beginning  of 
that  period  Kaleigh  is  the  most  distinguished ;  though  his  History  of 
the  World  is,  in  point  of  style,  inferior  to  the  judgment  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Clarendon^s  History  of  the  Rebellion  is  a  work  of  the  high- 
est merit,  whether  we  consider  (he  authenticity  of  the  fiicts,  the  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  tne  delineation  of  the 
characters^  or  the  grave  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  style.    If,  in 
the  opposition  of  political  opinions,  he  has  been  deemed  too  partial 
in  defence  of  his  soverei^,  even  his  advei^saiies  have  admitted  his 
perfect  integrity,  and  entire  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  the  cause 
which  he  supports. 
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SECTION  I. 

A  GENERAL   VIEW  OF  TIIE   HISTORY  OF  MANKIND  IN  THE 

PRLMKVAJL  AGES. 

1.  In  contemplating  those  great  outlines  of  history,  the  memorable 
nnd  important  events  which  have  determined  tiie  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  rendered  the  aspect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world 
such  as  we  now  viev^  it,  we  shall  tind  abundant  subiects  for  observa- 
tion and  eflectlon.  In  many  crises  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  conjecture,  founded  on  diiferent  degrees  of  probability : 
and  some  of  those  probabilities  may  be  so  corroborated  by  general 
existing  circumstances  as  to  amount  almost  to  certsiinty. 

2.  Of  the  primeval  state  of  mankind  we  know  little  from  histolrical 
inf(^rmation,  and  can  form  an  opinion  of  it  only  from  conjecture 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things.    From  the  extremely  slow  progress  of 
civilization  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  must  have  existed  a 
long  time  before  they  began  to  write  the  history  of  such  transactions 
and  events  as  they  deemed  most  important    All  their  care  and  atten- 
tion would  at  drst  be  employed  in  providing  the  means  of  supplying 
their  physical  wants,  and  of  rendering  their  existence  tolerable.    In 
that  state  of  simple  nature  they  would  not  think  of  transmitting  an  ac- 
count of  their  actions  to  posterity,  and  could  hardly  have  any  oc- 
currences worth  recording.    Here  our  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  human  wants  will  supply  the  deficiency  of  history.    From 
Ibe  experience  of  our  own  wants,  and  of  the  means  of  supplying  them, 
we  may  infer  almost  with  certainty,  that  habitations  would  be  built  as 
a  shelter  from  tbe  inclemency  ol  the  weather :  and  in  fact  we  tind 
thi^  to  be  the  case  in  all  those  countries  which  are  at  present  occupied 
by  savages.    In  process  of  time  some  attention  would  be  given  to 
tiie  cultivation  ol  the  soil,  to  make  the  earth  produce  such  vegetables 
as  were  tit  for  the  food  of  man.    The  arts  most  essential  to  the  com- 
fortable existence  of  the  human  species  would  be  invented  before 
the  use  of  letters. 

3.  From  all  these  circumstances  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  lirst  rude  sketch  of  history  would  be  the  traditionary  tales  de- 
livered from  lather  to  son  through  successive  generations ;  and  these 
in  i-ealily  constitute  the  basis  of  the  first  historical  records.  Such  are 
tlie  fabulous  rebitions  of  the  first  historians  among  the  Greeks.  It 
appeal's  dial  the  Greeks  had  adopted  the  historical  legends  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  were  accustomed  to  cover  their  religion  and 
leaniiuj^  with  the  mystical  veil  of  allegory ;  and  that  in  man^  cases 
they  mistook  the  Egyptian  mode  of  allegorizing  the  early  period<t  of 
history,  and  have  presented  to  posterity  an  absurd  and  monstrous 
tissue  of  fabulous  narrative  of  kings  who  never  reigned,  and  of  heroes 
•f  celestial  descent 
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4.  Sapentition  beMg  natural  to  man  before  the  mind  is  enlightened 
by  philosophy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  writings  of  the  first  historian^ 
contain  many  relations  of  the  communication  of  gods  and  demi-gods 
with  mankind,  and  of  the  fre<iuent  interference  of  supernatural 
agents  in  human  afliurs.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  early  Greek 
authors,  heated  with  superstition,  and  unrestrained  by  philosophy, 
expanded  into  wild  exuberance,  and  fabricated  the  most  absurd  ana 
ridiculous  tales.  Hence  the  period  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  establishment  of  political  and  civil  society  in  Greece,  and  the 
Trojan  war  mav  be  justly  denominated  the  fabulous  age ;  and  indeed 
most  part  of  what  is  related  concerning  that  war,  has  evident  marks 
of  fiction  stamped  upon  it ;  for  all  the  historical  accounts  of  it  are 
originally  founded  on  the  poems  of  Homer.  No  writings  can  claim 
the  title  of  an  autlientic  histonr  of  Grecian  affairs  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  The  histories  of  all  other  heathen  nations  were  not  less 
fabulous  and  absurd  than  those  of  the  Greeks ;  and  indeed  all  tiiat 
we  know  concerning  them  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Greek  writers. 

5.,  When  we  consider  the  general  state  of  the  world  in  the  early 
ages,  with  respect  to  political^  commercial^  and  literary  coqimunica- 
tion,  however  we  may  amuse  ourselves  with  perusing  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  transactions  of  remote  antiquity,  reason  tells 
us  that  they  are  nothing  but  fiction  or  iiistorkal  romance.  Until 
the  Greeks  (who  were  the  inventors,  or  at  least  the  improvers  of 
arts  and  sciences)  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization 
and  opulence,  and  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  conveniency, 
luxury,  and  elegance,  little  credit  is  due  to  profane  history.  This 
period  cannot  be  fixed  lon^  before  the  first  Persian  war,  which  hap- 
pened about  d03  years  betore  the  birth  of  Christ  For  information 
relative  to  the  state  of  mankind,  and  the  events  which  occurred 
before  that  period,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of  the 
Jews. 

6.  This  consideration  naturally  leads  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
those  ancient  records  of  the  Jews,  which  have  always  been  deemed 
sacred  by  them,  and  of  which  the  authenticity  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  have  perused  them  with 
due  attention.  The  Jewish  annals  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  most  intrinsically  rational  and 
probable.  They  likewise  contain  a  series  of  transactions  and  events 
equally  curious  and  interesting.  In  them  we  find  the  only  rational 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  beginning  of  tilings ; 
o£  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  and  the  origin  of  ancient  nations. 


SECTION  n. 

SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Israelites,  or  ancient  Jews,  were  those  distinguished  peo- 
ple, who  were  favoured  by  the  immediate  care  of  the  Almlgnty, 
and  conducted  by  his  especial  guidance  to  Judea,  a  place  of  resi- 
dence promised  to  their  remote  ancestors.  In  consequence  of  their 
obstinacy,  idolatry,  and  wickedness,  and  more  particulariy  for  the 
rejection  of  their  Messiah,  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  after 
sustaining  a  siege  in  their  metropolis,  Jerusalem,  unpandleled  in  the 
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annals  of  history  for  its  distresses,  calamities,  and  slaughter.  Jerusa- 
lem was  reduced  to  ruins,  the  Jewish  government  was  totaUy  suh- 
verted,  and  the  surviving  people  were  dispersed  ov^r  most  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  descendants  still  remain  unmixed  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  are  marked  by  their  original  features  of  national 
peculiarity :  they  adhere  with  the  most  zealous  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  cherish  the  hopes  of  restoration  to 
their  former  prosperity  and  country  by  means  of  a  glorious  and  tri- 
umphant Deliverer. 

2.  They  preserve^  with  the  most  watchful  care,  the  sacred  books 
of  their  ancient  writer^.  And  astonishing,  verv  ostoniaMng  it  is  to 
observe^  that  in  the  prophetical  parts  of  these  sacrea  books  are  ooatained 
all  the  events  before  tnerUioned  of  their  extraordinary  history.  Their 
particular  conduct,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  national  afiairs,  were 
predicted  by  their  prophets,  and  more  espeoially  by  Moses,  their 

Sreat  law-giver,  in  tne  infancy  of  the  world,  at  the  vast  distance  of 
)irty-three  centuries  from  the  present  times.  The  accomplishment 
of  these  predictions  bears  the  fullest  and  most  striking  evidence  to 
the  truth  and  inspiration  of  their  prophets,  and  illustrates  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  to  his  chosen  people. 

3.  These  sacred  books  contain  likewise  predictions  the  most  exact 
of  the  character,  office,  and  actions  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  the 
great  Law-giver  of  the  chiistians.  the  appointed  Saviour  of  the  world. 

4.  Such  interesting;  circumstam:es  as  these,  in  addition  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  divine  institution, 
the  curious  manners  and  customs,  and  the  memorable  actions  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  most  ancient  people  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  accounts,  combine  to  place  these  books  first  in  order 
of  importance,  as  in  order  of  time.  If  we  consider  the  great  aniiquir 
fy,  U^  subjects^  4md  the  characters  of  the  writers^  of  these  books^  and  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  order  of  general  history*  particular- 
ly  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  christian  revelation,  tiiey  will  be 
mund  to  deserve  oar  very  earnest  attention. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

1.  No  writings  of  any  other  nation  can  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion, in  respect  of  antiquity,  with  those  of  the  Jews.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Moses  lived  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is  reputed  the 
father  of  Urecian  history.  As  another  proof  of  the  priority  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  by  the  confession  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, that  they  received  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  and  there  are  very  sufficient  grounds  ibr  believing  that  the 
Phoenicians  derived  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Jews.  The  learned 
and  acute  Porphyry,  who  was  an  equal  enemy  both  to  Jews  and 
christians,  and  mncn  attached  to  the  learning  of  Greece,  candidly 
acknowledged  that  Moses,  and  the  prophets  who  immediately  suc- 
ceeded him,  flourished  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  any  of  the 
Greek  philosophers. 

2.  The  books  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  Jewish  scriptures 
have  the  concurrence  of  all  antiquity  in  favour  of  their  originality. 
They  were  delivered  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  language,  witk 
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every  XDaA  of  genoineDefls,  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear; 
and  those  persons,  by  recoraine  contemporary  events,  constantly 
appealed  to  well-known  proofs  of  their  regard  to  truth.  The  i^no- 
phetical  books  in  particular  contain  the  evidences  of  their  inspira- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  integrity  and  piety  of  their  authors.  The  ex- 
ternal proofi  are  clear  and  strong,  as  well  as  the  internal ;  in  conse- 
auence  of  which  all  these  books  have  always  been  preserved  with 
le  greatest  care,  and  have  been  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 

3.  It  is  no  less  curious  than  important  to  remark  the  trud^ons 
preserved  in  the  pagan  world,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  r*en- 
tateuch,  or  the  five  oooks  written  by  Moses.    The  Chaldeans  pre- 
served the  history  of  their  Xisurus,  who  was  the  Noah  of  MosesL 
The  Egyptians  asserted  that  Mercury  had  engraved  bis  doctrine 
upon  columns,  which  had  resisted  the  violence  of  a  deluge.    The 
Cninese  historians  record  that  Peyrun,  a. mortal  beloved  and  protect- 
ed by  the  gods,  saved  himself  in  a  vessel  from  the  general  inundation. 
The  Hindoos  say  that  the  ivaters  of  the  ocean  spread  over  the  sur£ice 
of  the  earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the  north ;  that  one  woman 
and  seven  men  saved  themselves  on  this  mountain,  with  certain 
plants  and  animals.  They  add,  in  speaking  of  their  god  Vishnou.  that 
at  the  deluge  he  transformed  himself  into  a  fish,  and  conductea  tlie 
vessel  which  preserved  the  relics  of  the  human  race.    This  vessel 
is  likewise  a  subject  of  tradition  in^the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
Sulivan^s  View  of  Nature,  Letter  67. 

4.  That  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  necessary  to  appease  the 
offended  gods,  was  a  religious  tenet  very  general  and  verv  ancient 
The  account  of  the  lon^  lives  of  the  patriarchs  is  confirmed  by  wri- 
ters of  various  countries.  Their  primitive  manners,  and  their 
mode  of  performing  sticrifices,  and  offering  prayers  to  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  and  in  the  retirements 
of  groves,  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  and  many  other 
early  writers.  Zoroasten  the  great  teacher  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
derived  from  the  books  of  Moses  the  first  principles  of  his  religion, 
bis  ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  first  parente 
of  mankind,  of  the  patriarchs,  and  particularly  of  Abraham,  whose 
pure  religion  he  professed  to  restore. 

5.  In  the  attributes  and  characters  of  the  heathen  gods  may  be 
found  allusions  to  the  ancient  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
In  the  customs,  laws,  and  ceremonies  of  many  other  nations  may  be 
traced  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaical  institutions.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  deities  of  the  Pagans,  and  tbe  early  heroes  and  benefactors  of 
mankind,  particularly  in  those  which  adorn  the  pa^es  of  Greciap 


and  Rome,  and  many  institutions  of  the  most  renowned  heathen  law- 
givers, cannot  fail,  by  their  circumstances  of  resemblance,  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  great  legislator  of  the  Jews.  The  most  venera- 
ble and  ancient  traditions  of  the  world  seem  to  contain  the  parts  of 
one  onglnal  and  uniform  system,  which  was  broken  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  primeval  families  after  the  deluge,  and  corrupted  by  the 
revolution  of  ages.  Thev  were  the  streams  which  flowed  through 
the  various  countries  of  the  earth,  fix>m  the  great  source  of  Mosa- 
ical history.* 

*  See  StilliDgfleet,  b.  iii,  c.  5 ;  Bryant^s  Mythology ;  Maurice^i  Indiaa 
AnttquiUei ;  Raleigh'f  HUtory  of  tbe  World,  p.  71. 
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6.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  flourished  Id  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian.  He  was  a  person  of  great  learning  and  emi- 
nence, and  conducted  his  inquiries  with  singular  diligence,  industry, 
and  care.  He  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
iliostrates  their  truth ;  as  he  not  only  gives  a  regular  detail  of  the  most 
remarkable  transactions  of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  considerable 
notices  of  all  those  people,  with  whom  tliey  formed  alliances,  or  car- 
ried on  wars.  In  his  treatise  aeainst  Apion  he  exposes  the  contra- 
dictions which  occurred  in  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  Phoenician 
records ;  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  scriptures ;  describes 
the  care  which  was  taken  in  their  preservation ;  and  states  their 
superior  pretensions,  more  particularly  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the 
respect  and  reverence  of  mankind.* 


SECTION  IV. 

THE  SUBJECTS  OF   THE  BOOKS,  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 

WRITERS. 

1.  The  subjects  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  truly 
wonderful  and  striking,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  surpass  all  monu- 
ments of  profane  learning,  equally  in  importance  as  in  antiquity. 
Of  all  parts  which  compose  the  sacred  canon,  none  are  more  curious 
than  GWm9,  the  first  book  written  by  Mosesj^  because  it  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  earliest  history  of  mankind.  There  stand  recorded 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents from  their  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  and  their  banish- 
ment from  the  garden  of  Eden ;  the  repeated  and  signal  promises  of 
a  future  restorer  of  the  lost  blessings  of  mankind ;  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  honoured  by  the  revelations  of  Jehovah ;  the  description 
of  the  general  deluge  ;  the  dispersion  of  the  progenitors  of  the  hu- 
man race  over  all  the  earth ;  the  adoption  of  a  particular  family  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrdnce,  and  establish  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  their  prosperous  settlement  in  Egypt.  Instances  indeed  are 
mentioned  of  early  depravity,  and  of  the  violence  of  the  passions, 
attended  with  suitable  punishments;  yet  society  appears  under  its 
simplest  form  in  point  of  manners,  and  we  discern  no  traces  of  the 
luxuiy  and  false  refinement  of  suteequent  times. 

2.  In  the  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  an  account  of  the  descen- 
dants  of  Israel ;  a  race  of  men  selected  from  all  others,  and  favoured 
with  successive  revelations  of  the  divine  will.  Here  are  shown  the 
Instances  of  their  fidelity,  perverseness,  and  disobedience ;  their 
glory  and  triumphs ;  their  disgraces,  and  their  subjection  to  foreign 

fowers.  Here  is  seen  the  superintendance  of  a  divine  and  especial 
rovidence  watching  over  innocence,  suspending  wrath,  and  takmg 
the  most  signal  vengeance  upon  unrepented  offences.  Here  are 
developed  the  failmgs  of  the  most  virtuous  persons,  and  the  obdurate 
wickedness  of  confomed  sinners.  Here  are  displayed  the  mixed 
chardcters  even  of  the  most  excellent  men,  the  eminent  examples  ot 
faith  and  piety,  of  courage  and  patience,  in  the  conduct  of  Abraham, 
Lot,  Job,  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  DanieL 

•  Kett'i  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i,  p.  200.  Lardner,  vol.  vii,  p- 
90, 259,  &c. 
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And  most  interesting  is  it  to  observe,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God  was  communicated  to  this  people^  and  preserved  by 
them  alone ;  that  they  had  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  his  nature 
and  attributes;  that  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  his  honour; 
a  regular  service  was  instituted ;  holy  ceremonies  were  performed ; 
an  order  of  priests  of  one  particular  family  was  consecrated ;  a  pure 
worship  was  established  by  his  express  command,  and  regulated  b^ 
his  particular  laws.  Thus  were  tne  Jews  enlightened  by  a  knowP 
edge  of  the  true  object  of  divine  worship;  and  thus  were  the  parity 
and  holiness  of  their  religious  ordinances  conducted,  at  a  time  when 
all  other  nations  presented  a  wide  scene  of  gross  superstition  and 
mental  darkness ;  when  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  polished  nations  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  showed 
the  most  abject  degradation  of  their  nature,  by  prostrating  them- 
selves before  idols  oT  their  own  workmansliip ;  and  abused  the  evi- 
dence of  sense,  and  the  faculty  of  reason,  by  imputing  to  wood  and 
stone  the  attributes  of  divine  power. 

3.  We  see  likewise  a  succession  of  prophets  raised  up  among  the 
Jews,  to  communicate  the  divine  will,  to  warn  them  of  evils,  and  to 
announce  to  them  blessings  to  come.  These  holy  men,  ever  obedi- 
ent to  the  call  of  Heaven,  rose  superior  to  all  worldly  considerations ; 
and  with  a  spirit  of  intrepidity  and  independence,  which  clearly 
showed  that  Heaven  was  the  source  of  their  reliance,  they  executed 
their  sacred  commissions,  unawed  by  the  threats  of  kings,  or  the 
resentment  of  the  people.  They  foretold  remote  events  in  limes 
when  they  appeared  most  improbable  ever  to  take  place,  and  when 
no  human  foresight  and  no  calculation  of  chances,  could  guide  them 
to  the  discovery  of  the  particular  afiairs,  which  fultllled  their  pre- 
dictions. Moses,  in  a  long  and  most  interesting  detail  of  threats  and 
promises,  foretold  the  exact  manner  in  which  his  people  were  ordain- 
ed to  be  nappy  or  miserable,  according  as  they  followed  or  disobeyed 
the  divine  laws.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Jerusalem  was  laid 
in  ruins,  and  the  Jews  were  groaninjg  under  the  sorrows  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  Isaiah  solenml^  addressed  Cyrus  by  his  name,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  and 
the  new  founder  of  the  Holy  City.*  When  Babylon  was  shining  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory,  and  its  monaichs  ruled  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  east  with  the  most  despotic  sway,  the  same  prophet  predicted 
the  total  subversion  of  their  empire,  and  the  complete  desolation  of 
their  vast  metropolis.  That  all  these  and  numerous  other  predictions 
were  exactly  verified  by  the  events,  are  trutlis  confirmed  oy  the  evi- 
dence of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history. 

4.  The  same  inspired  prophets  had  a  much  more  grand  and  im- 
portant object  in  view,  than  to  declare  the  future  dispensations  of 
Trovirlcnce  to  one  nation  in  particular;  for  they  announced,  in  terms 
at  first  dark  and  mysterious,  but  progressively  more  clear  and  cir- 
cumstantial, the  future  birth  of  a  Messiah,  a  glorious  king,  a  divine 
i;^i5lator,  who  was  to  abolish  the  sacrifices  and  religious  institutions 
or  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  and  establish  a  general  law  for  the 


the  most  close  and  indissoluble  bonds  of  union. 


*  Isaiah,  B.  C.  757.  Cyrus,  B.  C.  589.   Kctt^s  Interpreter  of  Frophpcy, 
vol.  i,  p.  130. 
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5.  The  historical  books  of  scriptore,  considered  from  the  time  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  to  Moses  to  the  reformation  in  the  worship  and 
government  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  Babjlonish  captivity,  contain  a 
tammarf  account  of  the  Jewish  affairs  for  a  period  of  eleven  centu- 
ries *  They  were  evidently  not  intended  to  give  a  complete  detail 
of  national  tntosactions,  as  their  writers  had  a  more  sublime  and  im- 
portant end  in  view.  To  illustrate  ttie  prophecies,  by  relating  cir- 
cumstances which  existed  at  the  time  when  they  were  utterecH  and 
to  show  theii*  accomplishment ;  to  record  various  revelations  ot  the 
divine  will,  and  to  describe  the  state  of  religion  amon^  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  occurrences,  seem  to  have  been  their  chief  objects.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  chain  of  history  is  sometimes  broken  into  detiched  parts, 
and  its  detail  is  interrupted  by  a  recital  of  private  transactions.  The 
books  of  scripture  occasionally  assume  the  form,  and  comprise  the 
beauties  of  a  very  interesting  kind  of  biography.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  several  accounts  of  Job,  Ruth,  and  Esther ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  unconnected  with  the  principal  design  of  the  sacred  writers ; 
inasmuch  as  they  show  that  the  same  divine  Providence  which  presid- 
ed over  the  nation  at  large,  extended  its  particular  care  to  Individ** 
oals,  and  that  the  examples  of  private  virtue  were  inseparable  from 
the  great  interests  of  public  welfare  and  happiness. 

6.  The  Israelites,  tor  many  ages  separated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  their  peculiar  institutions,  were  little  acquainted  with  com- 
merce, and  made  small  advances  in  those  arts,  which,  with  a  refme* 
ment,  and  a  diversity  of  employments,  introduce  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  They  were  governed  by  equal  laws,  and  possessed 
nearly  equal  property.  They  admitted  no  hereditary  distinction  of 
rank,  except  in  favour  of  the  regal  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  sacer- 
dotal iamily  of  Levi.  Their  occupations  from  the  earliest  times  were 
of  the  most  simple  kind,  and  consisted  in  pasturage  and  agriculture. 
To  guide  the  plough,  and  tend  the  flock,  were  employments  which* 
recommended  by  the  innocence  of  primeval  manners,  and  dignified 
by  length  of  time,  were  exercised  by  kings,  prophets,  and  generals. 
Moses  was  called  from  feeding  his  flock,  to  conduct  the  Israelites  to 
the  promised  land ;  Elisha  forsook  the  plough,  to  be  invested  with 
the  mantle  of  prophecy ;  and  Gideon  left  the  threshing-floor,  to  lead 
the  army  of  his  country  to  battle. 

7.  The  country  of  Judea  presented  a  scene  diversified  by  fruit- 
ful vallies,  barren  rocks,  and  lofVr  mountains,  and  was  watered  by 
numerous  streams.  It  produced  the  paint-tree,  the  balsam,  the  vine^ 
the  olive,  the  fig.  and  all  tlie  fruits  which  abound  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions  ol  Asia.  From  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  from  cul- 
tivating the  vine,  the  attention  of  the  Israelites  was  regularly  called 
by  religious  worship,  which  w^  intimately  blended  with  tne  civil 
constitution  of  the  state.    The  splendour  of  their  public  services,  the 

.  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  stated  re- 
currence of  their  various  festivals  and  sacrifices,  the  sabbath,  the 
paasover,  the  celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  jubilee ;  and. 
more  than  all,  the  constant  experience  of  divine  interposition,  filled 
their  minds  with  the  most  awful  and  grand  ideas,  and  gave  them  the^ 
deepest  impressions  of  the  majesty,  power,  goodness,  and  justice  of 

•  Moses,  B.  C.  1,571.  Nehemiah,  B.  C.  546.  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  124. 
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8.  These  were  the  circuiDstances  which,  comhlDing  to  form  tiielr 
national  manners,  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  their  writings. 
The  historical  style  is  marked  by  the  purest  simplicity  of  ideas,  oc- 
casionally raised  to  a  tone  of  elevation.  In  the  works  ofMosefl  there 
is  a  majesty  of  thought,  which  is  most  strikingly  expressed  in  plaio 
and  energetic  ianfunge.  In  the  prophetical  writings  the  greatest 
splendour  and  subumity  of  composition  are  conspicuous.  They  are 
enriched  bjr  those  glowing  images,  and  raised  by  that  grandeur  of 
diction,  which  charm  the  classical  reader  in  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  royal  psalmist  is  eloquent,  dig- 
nified, and  pathetic.  All  the  beauties  Of  composition  unite  in  Isaiah, 
such  is  the  majesty  of  his  ideas,  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  feriility 
of  his  imagery,  and  the  elegance  of  his  language,  employed  upon  the 
noblest  subjects  which  cotild  possibly  engage  our  attention.  Jere- 
miah excels  in  those  expressions  of  tenderness,  which  excite,  with 
the  most  pleasing  enthusiasm,  the  feelings  of  compassion. 

9.  By  such  peculiar  beauties  of  composition  are  recommended 
the  most  interesting  details  of  events,  and  the  most  faithful  deline- 
ations of  characters.  The  great  Creator  calls  all  things  into  e.x- 
istence  with  his  omnipotent  word.  The  first  parents  of  mankind, 
innocent  and  happy,  are  blessed  with  his  immediate  converse,  a  net 
enjoy  the  bloommg  groves  of  Paradise.  Joseph,  the  pious,  the 
chaste,  and  the  wise,  after  having  undergone  great  afflictions,  and 
rising  by  his  extraordinary  merit  to  an  oflice  of  the  highest  honour 
in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  discovers  himself  in  a  manner  the  mast 
pathetic  to  his  repentant  brethren,  and  is  restored  to  his  a^ed  and 
affectionate  father,  whom  he  invites  into  Egypt  to  share  his  pros- 
perh]^.  The  children  of  Israel,  guided  by  the  aivine  Power,  which 
veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pass  sately  through  the  Red  Sea,  in  which 
the  host  of  the  impious  rharaoh  are  overwhelmed.  Upon  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Slnai  Moses  receives  the  two  tables  of  the  command- 
ments,, amid  the  thunder,  lightning,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which 
obscure  the  great  Jehovah  from  his  eyes.  The  royal  psalmist  sings 
tbe  wonders  of  creation,  the  powers  of  his  God,  and  his  own  de- 
feats and  triumphs.  The  peaceful  and  prosperous  Solomon,  whose 
renown  was  extended  over  all  the  east,  rears  the  structure  of  the 
magnificent  temple ;  and  amid  the  multitudes  of  his  adoring  sub- 
jects consecrates  it  to  the  service  of  the  one  true  God,  in  a  prayer 
which  equally  attests  his  wisdom  and  his  piety.  In  tbe  visions  of 
futurity  Isaiah  beholds  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  people ;  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  great  empire  of  Babylon,  by  which 
Ibey  were  enslaved;  and  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of 
mankindj  sometimes  depressed  by  want  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes 
arra]^ed  m  the  emblems  of  divine  majesty  and  power.  He  predicts 
the  tinal  recal  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land,  and  the  wide  diflu- 
sion  of  the  christian  faith.  Jeremiah  sinks  a  weeping  mourner  over 
the  ruins  of  his  Dative  city,  deplores  its  calamities,  and  consoles  his 
countrymen  by  expressly  declaring,  that  they  should  never  cease 
to  be  a  nation  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Daniel  explains  to  Bel- 
3bazzar  the  m^tic  characters  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  his  palace, 
and  views,  in  bis  wide  prospect  of  future  times,  the  fates  of  the  four 

ereat  empires  of  the  world.  Cjrus,  long  oefore  announced  by 
aiah,  as  the  great  subverter  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  publishes  his  decree  for  the 
restoration  of  the  captive  Jews ;  and  the  holy  city  and  temple 
rise  from  their  ruins  with  new  gcandeor  and  magiuficeoce.    The 
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Jews  are  settled  and  reformed  by  the  pious  care  of  Nehemiah,  and 
the  canon  of  the  scriptures  is  closed  by  Malachi.'  This  last  of  the 
prophets  enjoins  the  strict  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  till  the 
rreat  Precursor  should  appear,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  to  announce 
the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  establish  a  new  and  an 
eve  rliis tine  covenant.* 

10.  Sucn  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  circumstances  contained  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  engage  our  attention,  chami 
our  imagination,  and  gratify  our  curiosity,  while  they  confirm  oui 
belief  in  the  great  evidences  of  revelation.  In  all  these  works 
we  may  remark  the  bright  truths  of  religious  instruction,  shining 
forth  amid  the  venerable  simplicity  of  the  most  ancient  history  ;  a 
history  unrivalled  for  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  which  it  conveys, 
the  liveliness  of  its  descriptioas,  and  the  number  of  its  beautiful  and 
sublime  images. 

11.  In  these  books  of  sacred  history  there  is  an  impariiaHtt/  ot 
narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted  characteristic  of  truth.  If  we 
read  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  or  the  History  of  Livy,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  these  writers  composed  their  works  under  the  influence 
of  many  prejudices  in  fkyour  of  their  respectives  countries.  A  veil 
is  thrown  over  the  defects  of  their  heroes,  but  their  virtues  are 
placed  in  a  strong  lights  and  painted  in  vivid  colours.  In  the  scrip- 
tures, on  the  contrary,  Doth  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the 
strictest  impartiality  prevails.  The  vices  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
their  successors,  are  neither  concealed  nor  palliated.  There  is  no 
ostentation  of  vanity,  no  parade  of  panegyric ;  virtue  charms  with 
her  native  beauty,  and  vice  requires  no  disguise  to  conceal  her  de- 
formity. The  characters  of  persons  are  sketched,  and  the  effects  o« 
the  passions  are  represented  without  reserve  or  concealment ;  and 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  each  description  is  so  obvious,  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  frequent  omission  of  remarks  and  applications.  The 
abject  condition  of  the  Jews,  when  prohibited  the  use  of  weapons  o« 
war  by  the  victorious  Philistines ;  their  relapses  into  idolatry^  their 
perverseness  of  disposition,  and  their  various  defeats  and  captivities, 
with  every  circumstance  of  private  as  well  as  publk:  disgrace,  are 
recorded  without  palliation  or  reserve.  Always  rising  superior  to 
the  motives  which  induce  other  authors  to  violate  the  purity  and  de^ 
^i-ade  the  majesty  of  truth,  these  writers  keep  one  great  and  most 
important  end  constantly  in  view,  and  show  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  providence  of  God  effected  his  gracious  designs ;  how  he 
produced  good  ^om  evil,  and  employed  the  sins  and  follies  of  man^ 
kind  as  the  instruments  of  his  gracious  purposes. 

12.  An  acquaintance  with  the  afiEairs  of -the  Jewish  nation  forms 
tlie  first  link  m  the  chain  of  ancient  records.  Thus  we  may  observe 
tlie  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  branches  of  sacred  and 
profane  history.  We  place  the  works  of  pagan  writers  in  their 
proper  situation,  and  give  them  additional  value,  bv  making  them 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  instrumental  in  the  illustra-« 
tion  of  revealed  truth.  If  the  student  is  not  called  upon  by  profes- 
sional inducements  to  read  the  scriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
he  may  rest  contented  with  translations ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  weli- 

*  For  these  very  impressive  passages  of  the  Bible,  see  Gen.  i,  ii,  xliv 
zlv ;  £xod.  xiv,  zx  ;  the  Psalms ;  1  Kings  viii ;  Isaiah  ii,  vi,  ix,  x,  xi,  xir 
xzviil,  xxxii,  xl,  xliii,  Ix,  Ixi,  Ixiii,  Ixv,  and  more  particularly  liii ;  La 
ment.  i,  ^c, ;  Daniel  v,  vii ;  Ecra.  vU ;  Nehem.  xiU ;  Malachi  aii,  av. 
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founded  optoion  among  the  learned,  that  he  may  relj  with  confidence 
upon  the  general  fidelity  of  our  English  version. 

SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

i.  Air  authentic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
primitiye  state  of  mankind  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  bible.  There 
we  are  informed  by  Moses,  the  most  ancient  of  all  historians,  that  in 
the  beginning  Crod  created  the  earth,  tlie  celestial  bodies,  and  all 
things  Dotih  animate  and  inanimate ;  that  he  created  one  man  and  one 
woman,  named  Adam  and  Eve,  and  placed  them  in  a  garden  or  para- 
dise, ^tuated  in  the  land  of  Eden.  According  to  the  oest  chronolo- 
£ers  the  creation  of  the  world  was  accomplished  in  the  year  4,004 
A.  C.  Adam  and  Eve  soon  transgressed  the  commands  of  God,  and 
were  therefore  expelled  from  their  delightful  abode. 

2.  Adam  and  Eve  had  two  sons,  whose  names  were  Cain  and  Abel. 
Cain,  the  elder,  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  was  a  shepherd.  Cain 
was  of  a  vicious,  Abel  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  Hence  the  worship 
of  Abel  was  more  acceptable  to  the. Lord  than  that  of  Cain.  Insti- 
gated by  envy  and  malice,  Cain  killed  his  brother  when  they  were 
together  in  the  field.  For  this  atrocious  crime  he  was  severely  pun- 
ished by  the  Lord,  and  became  ^  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the 
earth." 

3.  Afler  the  murdet  of  Abel,  another  son,  named  Seth,  was  bom 
to  Adam.  From  this  time  the  descendants  of  Adam  multiplied  rapid- 
ly, and  at  length  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  former  world 
Is  the  longevity  of  the  people.  Adam  lived  930  years,  Seth  912 
years,  Jared  962  years,  MeUbuselah  969  years,  Noah  950  years. 

5.  In  process  of  time  mankind  became  so  wicked  that  the  Lord 
was  resolved  to  destroy  them  by  a  deluge.  Amid  the  general  cor- 
ruption and  depravity  of  the  human  race  one  virtuous  man  was  found. 
Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  men,  be- 
came a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  degenerate  and  vicious 
people  among  whom  he  uved,  and  employed  both  his  council  and  au- 
thority to  reclaim  them ;  but  in  vain.  And  Grod  commanded  Noah  to 
build  a  great  ship,  called  an  (irk,  and  to  put  in  it  his  wife^  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives,  and  also  a  few  males  and  females  of  every  spe- 
cies of  living  things,  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  general  del- 
uge which  would  Portly  overwhelm  the  whole  earth,  and  extirpate 
aU  creatures.  The  flood  continued  150  days,  and  then  gradually  sub- 
sided. Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  the  animals,  went  out  of  the 
ark  (2,343  A*  C.) ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  multiplied  aod  spread 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  as  we  now  see  them. 

6.  Of  the  literary  and  scientific  attainments  of  the  antediluvians 
we  know  very  little.  From  the  Mosaic  account  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  great  Moses  has  briefly  informed  us  what  was  the 
origin  of  various  customs  and  arts,  and  has  recorded  the  names  of 
their  inventors.  Lumech  the  son  of  Cain  gave  the  first  example  of 
polygamy.  Cain  built  the  first  city,  and  introduced  the  use  of 
weights  and  measures.  One  of  Cain^s  grandsons  ^^  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.^^  Jubal  invented 
music ;  Tubal  Cain  the  arts  of  forging  iron,  and  of  casting  brass ; 
and  a  woman  called  Naamah  the  arts  of  tpmning  aud  weaving. 
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rElieir  religious  rites  were  few  and  simple.    They  worshipped  God 
by  prayer,  and  sacrifices  of  certaio  animals. 


SECTION  VI. 

HRST  AGES  AFTER  THE  DELUGE. 

1.  The  remembrance  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  the  first  fomi- 
ders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  af\er  the  deluge,  has  been  preserved 
among  the  several  nations  descended  irom  them.  Japhet  peopled 
the  greater  part  of  the  west,  and  continued  long  famous  under  the 
name  of  Japetus.  Ham  was  reverenced  as  a  deity  by  the  Egyptians, 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Haromon.  The  memory  of  Shem  has 
always  been  venerated  by  his  descendants,  the  Hebrews,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  his  son  Heber. 

2.  Except  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  no  event  of  impor- 
tance occurs  in  the  history  of  Moses  during  the  space  of  nearly 
1,100  years  from  the  deluge  to  the  caU  of  Abraham.  About  100 
years  after  the  deluge  the  descendants  of  Noah  were  become  nu- 
merous at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  in  the  plain  of  Shinaar^  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They 
found  that  the  country  was  not  extensive  enough  to  contain  them 
much  longer,  and  therefore  that  thejr  must  separate.  They  agreed 
to  build  a  very  high  tower,  which  might  be  a  signal  of  union*  if  they 
should  ever  desire  to  return  to  their  native  country.  When  tney  had 
raiised  the  tower  to  a  certain  height,  the  workmen  suddenly  perceiv- 
ed that  they  did  not  understand  the  words  of  one  another,  and  that 
all  spoke  different  languages.  Consequently  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  the  work,  and  the  people  dispersed  in  different  directions. 
Hence  the  origin  of  different  languages,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  over  the  habitable  globe. 

3.  Soon  afler  this  memorable  event,  Nimrod,  a  violent  and  impe- 
rious man,  built  the  city  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the*  first  great  empire,  called  the  Babylonian,  which  was 
afterwards  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

SECTION  vn. 

OF  THE  JEWS. 

1 .  The  Jews  derived  tneir  oriein  from  Ahraham^  the  son  o&Terah, 
the  tenth  in  lineal  descent  from  shem  the  son  of^  Noah.  The  de- 
scendants of  Shem  spread  from  Armenia,  where  the  ark  is  supposed 
to  have  rested  after  the  deluee,  to  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  into 
Chaldea,  where  Abraham  was  oom.  As  Ahraham  was  appointed  to 
be  the  proeenitor  of  a  great  and  distinguished  nation,  God  separated 
him  from  tne  ofher  descendants  of  Shem,  by  causing  Terah  to  re- 
move from  Chaldea  into  the  country  of  Haram,  near  the  borders  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  died.  Abranam  intended  to  settle  in  Haram; 
but  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  he  removed  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  was  appointed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  his  posterity. 
Ftom  tnis  period  commences  a  long  series  of  events,  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  are  represented  as  immediately 
directed  by  the  Lord. 

2.  After  Abraham  arrived  in  Canaan,  his  fint  care  was  to  erect  aa 
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altar  for  the  worship  of  God,  who  appeared  to  him,  and  confirmed 
the  promise  which  ne  had  before  maae  to  him,  to  give  the  coantry 
to  his  children.  When  he  had  lived  some  time  in  Canaan,  a  tarn* 
ine  compelled  him  to  remove  his  fkmily  into  Egypt,  (1,916  A.  C), 
where  he  resided  till  the  famine  ceased,  and  wen  returned.  His 
wife  Sarah,  when  she  was  advanced  in  years,  brought  him  a  son, 
who  was  called  Isaac.  When  Isaac  grew  to  man^s  estate  he  married 
Rebecca,  who  was  afterward  the  mother  of  Jacob.  In  process  of 
time  Jacob  had  ten  sons,  who  were  the  fathers  of  ten  tribes.  By  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  Jacob  took  the  name  of  Israel,  and  hence  his 
posterity  were  called  Israelites,  or  the  children  of  brael. 

3.  Joseph,  the  ninth  son,  was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  sold  him 
to  some  merchants,  and  told  Jacob  that  he  had  been  devoured  hy 
wild  beasts.  The  merchants  carried  their  slave  into  Egypt,  and 
sold  him  to  Potiphai*,  an  officer  of  kinc  Pharaoh^s  guard,  1,724  A. 
C.  Joseph  served  Potiphnr  with  such  diligence  and  fidelity,  that  be 
soon  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

The  wife  of  Potiphar  repeatedly  attempted  to  seduce  Joseph  into 
the  gratification  of  her  amorous  propensities ;  but  her  immodest  ad- 
vances being  rejected  with  disdain,  sne  was  incensed,  and  malicious- 
ly accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  violate  her  chastity.  On  this  fets^ 
accusation  he  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  soon 
liberated  by  the  king.  Such  is,  in  all  ages  ana  in  all  countries,  the 
vindictive  disposition  of  a  lascivious  woman,  whose  allurements  nave 
been  neglected  or  resisted.  The  disappowted  wanton  prosecutes, 
with  everlasting  enmity,  the  innocent  object  of  her  carnal  desires ! 

4.  Joseph,  being  skilful  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  was  intro- 
duced to  rharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  perplexed  by  two  dreams 
which  he  could  not  explain.  Joseph  interpreted  his  dreams,  which 
predicted  abundant  prdiucts  of  the  earth  for  seven  years,  and  after- 
ward a  dreadful  famine  for  seven  years.  He  was  released  from  pris- 
on, and  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 

5.  In  consequence  of  the  famine  with  which  Canaan  was  afflicted 

ias  it  had  been  foretold),  Jacob  and  his  family  removed  into  I'^ypt, 
,702  A.  C.  Joseph  assigned  them  a  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
a  fertile  country  fit  for  pasturage,  situated  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea.  In  tins  happy  count^  the  descendants  of  Jacob  increased 
and  flourished,  and  became  so  numerous  and  prosperous  that  at 
length  the  envy  and  fears  of  the  Egyptians  began  to  be  excited 
against  them.  To  check  their  prospenty  rigorous  measures  were 
pursued  by  the  rulers  of  Egvpt.  Their  lives  were  imbittered  by 
hard  service,  and  all  their  male  children  were  ordered  to  be  drowned 
at  their  birth. 

6.  Till  the  time  of  their  resklence  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  He- 
brews had  led  a  pastoral  life,  and  had  not  been  subject  to  any  regular 
form  of  government.  Children  were  obedient  to  their  parents,  and 
servants  to  their  masters.  Religion  appeared  in  its  most  simple  and 
amiable  form.  One  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  worid, 
was  worshipped  without  images,  and  without  an  established  priest- 
hood.   Equal  purity  in  faith  and  worship,  in  principle  and  practice* 

Erevailed  among  the  people.  But  in  proportion  as  wealth  ana 
ixury  increased,  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  became  more  sensual. 
Like  all  eastern  nations  they  were  prone  to  the  worship  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  Priestcraft  employed  imaces,  and  the  delusive  ardfices 
•f  superstition  to  attract  the  devotion  of  the  people. 
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*'  7.  The  history  of  the  Hebrews,  dcirin|^  the  patriarchal  ages,  is 
related  in  the  tirst  book  of  Moses,  with  simplicity,  minuteness,  and 
apparent  fidelity.  There  we  read  a  description  of  ancient  customs 
and  manners  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham.-  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  has  oeen  always 
admired  for  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the  affecting  cir- 
cumstances which  it  exhituts.  As  the  numerous  facts  and  incidents 
in  the  e^rly  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  are  familiar  to 
every  reader,  and  are  besides  oi  little  importance  in  the  ponlical 
annals  of  the  nation,  it  seems  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  detiiil  of 
them.  We  shall  therefore  next  present  a  compendious  view  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  period  of  their  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  1,487  A.  C. 

8.  After  much  oppression  and  suffering,  God  raised  up  a  deliverer 
of  his  chosen  people,  who  re^ued  them  from  a  state  oi  cruel  servi- 
tude, and  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  bondajge.  This  deliverer 
was  Moses,  the  most  distinguished  personage  ofancient  times,  bom 
1,567  A.  C.  In  coasequence  of  Pharaoh^s  inhuman  decree,  Aioses 
was  exposed  by  his  mother  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  was  found 
by  the  kin^^s  daughter,  who  compassionately  adoptea  him,  and  thus 
saved  his  life.  Before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  in  their  long 
and  tedious  journey  of  forty  years  through  the  wilderness,  many 
extraordinary  and  supernaturaf  events  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and 
ascribed  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Lord  in  bebalf  of  bis 
people.  During  their  wanderings  in  tlie  desert,  they  received  from 
their  illustrious  guide,  with  many  other  signal  proofi  of  divine  favour, 
a  system  of  religion  and  laws,  under  the  sanction  of  God. 

9.  The  Mosah:  code,  though  the  most  ancient  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  contains  the  best  maxims  of  legislative  wisdom. 
It  is  an  admirable  summary  of  our  various  duties  to  God  and  man ; 
and  it  enforces  the  observance  of  those  duties  by  the  powerful  mo- 
tives of  gratitude,  hope,  and  fear.  It  directs  our  adoration  to  one 
God,  the  author  of  all  blessings ;  commands  us  to  reverence  bis  holy 
name ;  and  denounces  dreadful  vengeance  against  those  who  shall 
transfer  to  idols,  or  to  the  creature,  that  worship  which  is  due  only 
to  the  Creator.  To  prevent  the  neglect  of  those  sacred  obligations, 
it  ordains  a  Sabbath  every  week,  to  be  set  apart  for  rest,  and  for  pious 
meditation  on  the  works  and  the  beneficence  of  God.  Four  of  the 
statutes  of  the  Mosaic  code  comprehend  tlie  principles  of  universal 
jurisprudence.  1.  ITwu  shalt  not  kill  2.  Thou  shall  not  commit  adul^ 
tery.  3.  Thou  fiudt  not  steaL  4.  Hum  shatt  not  bear  fuUe  vmness. 
They  have  formed  the  basis  of  criminal  law  in  all  civilized  nations, 
and  are  essential  to  the  good  order  of  society.  They  conclude  with 
an  admonition  against  avarice^  the  incentive  to  the  commission  of  all 
offences. 

10.  While  Moses  hved  in  Egypt  he  must  have  remarked  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  abuse  of  unlimited  power  entrusted  to  priests.  He 
therefore  wisely  separated  the  sacerdotal  jurisdiction  from  the  civil. 
The  ministers  of  religion  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  secular 
affiiirs.  Their  duties  were  confined  to  the  worship  of  God;  and 
their  civil  authority  extended  no  farther  than  to  take  cognizance  of 
such  offences  or  trespasses  as  were  immediately  connected  with  re- 
ligious worship.  The  care  and  direction  of  all  secular  concerns  were 
committed  to  the  dder^  of  the  people,  who  administered  justice  un- 
der the  control  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  emphatically  styled  a 
judgt.    Id  the  judge  was  vested  all  power  civil  and  military.    It  ap* 
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pears  however  tbat  the  high  priest  at  length  invaded  the  military 
prerogative  of  the  judge. 

11.  Sensible  of  the  ignorance  and  perverseness  of  the  people 
under  his  care,  Moses  omitted  no  precepts  nor  instructions  which 
he  thought  might  tend  to  inform  their  mmds.  to  regulate  their  con* 
duct,  to  correct  their  vicious  propensities,  and  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare and  security.  He  prescribed  rules  for  their  diet,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  health,  and  for  the  treatment  and  cure  ot  those 
diseases  to  which  they  were  most  liable.  Having  conducted  tlie 
Israelites  through  many  dangers  and  difficulties  within  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  and  appointed  Joshua  his  successor,  Moses  died  io 
1,447  A.  C. 


SECTION  VllL 

ft 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS  DURING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

*  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

1.  This  period  is  extremely  turbulent  and  sanguinary;  a  period 
of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  anarchy.  We  know  not  certainly  how 
the  judges  were  chosen,  nor  what  was  the  extent  of  their  power. 
They  appear  to  have  been  militarv  chie6,  for  they  commanded 
ai'mies,  and  some  of  them  acquirea  fame  by  successful  expeditions 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

2.  The  chiefs  or  rulers  of  the  Syrian  kingdoms,  principalities,  or 
townships,  had  chosen  no  common  leader,  or  eeneralissimo,  nor 
digested  any  regular  plan  of  defence  c^inst  the  Hebrews,  who  had 
been  long  hovering  on  the  frontiers  ofSyria,  and  betrayed  hostile 
intentions ;  consequendy  many  of  these  petty  states  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Jordan  were  suMued,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred, 
before  any  league  was  formed  for  their  mutual  defence.  At  length 
they  became  apprehensive  of  utter  destruction  from  their  fierce 
and  cruel  invaders,  and  a  general  alliance  was  concerted  among  the 
remaining  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  country  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  Joshua  twice  attacked  the  combined  jurmy 
unexpectedly,  and  defeated  it  with  great  slaughter.  Most  of  the  inr 
habitants,  except  those  who  resided  in  impregnable  cities  on  the  sea 
coast,  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  compelled  to  ^e  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  enemy.  Their  possessions  were  divided  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  thus  the  victorious  Hebrews  conquered 
and  occupied  the  southern  parts  of  Syria,  called  Judea  or  Canaan, 
and  still  known  by  the  name  of  Palestme.  Joshua  having  on  maay^ 
occasions  received  miraculous  assistance  in  the  perilous  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  arduous  and  important  omces  of 
a  government  of  incessant  activity  and  energy,  died  in  1,439  A.  C. 
leaving  the  Israelites  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  country  which 
the  Lord  had  formerly  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 

3.  Afler  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Hebrews  did  not  continue 
long  to  observe  and  obey  the  institutions  of  Moses.  They  feU  into 
apostac^  and  confusion.  They  were  alternately  harassed  by  intestine 
commotions,  and  reduced  to  temporary  bondage  by  the  nations  which 
thejr  had  before  conquered.  When  relieved  from  the  miseries  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  they  commonly  became  subject  to  the  more  grievous 
oppressions  of  domestic  tyranny.    But  in  the  various  changes  of  their 
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manners  and  fortunes,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  their  gross- 
est idolatries,  and  severest  afiSictions,  happened  when  the  civil  power 
and  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  were  exercised  by  the  same 
person. 

4.  Afler  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Israelites  were  governed  by  elders 
about  20  years.  Then  followed  an  auarchy  of  about  1 8  years,  during 
which  they  were  engaged  in  many  successful  and  unsuccessful  wars, 
and  were  oflen  reduced  to  servitude. 

After  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  had  continued  with  little 
interruption,  about  295  years,  under  twelve  successive  judges,  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  Moses,  Eli,  the  high-priest  united  in  bis  person 
those  powers  and  functions  which,  belore  his  accession  to  the 
supreme  magistracy,  had  been  kept  distinct  Eli  appears  to  have 
been  equally  incapable  of  discharging  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the 
religious  duties  of  his  high  offices.  The  people  fell  into  idolatry, 
and  were  subjugated  by  an  ancient  nation  called  the  Philistines.  In 
a  great  battle  with  the  Philistines  the  army  of  the  Hebrews  was 
routed  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  the  two  prodigote  sons  of  Eli 
were  killed.  The  news  of  tiiis  disaster  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  EU, 
after  he  had  governed  the  Israelites  forty  vears. 

5.  The  next  and  last  judge  of  the  Hebrews  was  Samuel  the 

Srophet,  1,112  A.  C.  He  brought  back  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
uty,  and  soon  restored  the  departed  glory  of  Israel  by  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Philistines.  They  now  recovered  their  li^rty,  and 
the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  them  in  former  wars.  Samuel 
was  indefatigable  in  the  administration  of  justice.  When  age  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  executing  his  laborious  duties,  he  united 
his  two  sons  with  him  in  the  admmlstration  of  the  government 
But  their  evil  conduct  offended  the  people,  who  complained  to  Sam- 
uel that  his  sons  were  not  worthy  to  succeed  hiQi  as  judges.  They 
demanded  a  king  to  govern  them.  Samuel  therefore  assembled  the 
people,  and  explained  to  them  the  extreme  danger  of  changing  their 
ancient  form  of  government  to  that  of  a  monarchy :  but  in  vain. 
They  persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  a  man  named  Saul  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  after  the  government  by 

udges  had  subsisted,  with  some  intermission,  about  356  years,  from 

'oshua  to  Saul. 


5' 


SECTION  IX. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

• 

1.  The  advancenaent  of  Saul  to  the  regal  dignity  was  the  second 
change  made  in  the  constitution  given  1)t  Moses.  The  common- 
wealth was  originally  a  theocracy;  and  the  people  acknowledged 
no  other  king  but  God.  They  paid  respect  to  tne  priests,  as  the 
superintendents  of  his  worship ;  and  they  obeyed  the  judges,  as 
the  interpreters  of  his  laws,  and  the  delegates  of  his  power.  The 
succession  to  the  priesthood  was  fixed,  l^in^  made  nereditary  in 
the  family  of  Aaron.  The  office  of  ruler,  or  judge,  being  apparent- 
ly lefl  to  the  appointment  of  God.  and  determinable  neither  by  the 
choice  of  the  people,  nor  by  lineal  descent,  gave  access  to  disturbance, 
violence,  and  mtrigue.  Moses  prevented  any  public  commotion  by 
naming  and  consecrating  a  successor  to  himsel£ 
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2.  After  the  death  of  Joshua  intestine  dtTisiona,  or  rather  a  sphit 
of  licentiousness  and  rapine,  threw  the  nation  into  a  state  of  anarch  j 
and  confasion.  As  tliis  disunion  and  civil  disorder  exposed  them  to 
tiiH  invasions  of  the  adjacent  states,  military  taldits  and  success  were 
regarded  as  infallible  proofs  of  divine  favour,  and  conferred  upon  any 
person  so  distinguished,  the  title  and  authority  of  judge.  Gideon 
obtained  many  signal  victoiies  over  the  Philistines,  the  inveterate 
enemiss  of  the  Hebrews,  and  enriched  his  soldiers  with  plunder. 
Out  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  people  offered  to  make  him 
and  his  posterity  their  fblers.  Though  tie  declined  the  name  of 
judge,  yet  he  retained  the  power,  andapproprlated  to  himself  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  His  natural  son 
Abimclech  succeeded  to  the  office  of  judge  by  force  and  violence. 
Sacred  history  does  not  inforai  us  how  the  next  two  judges  obtained 
their  dignity.  After  them  the  supreme  power  was  committed  to  one 
of  Gilead^s  illegitimate  issue,  on  account  of  his  valour  and  military 
talents.  Thus  the  office  of  judge  continued  iq  fluctuate  till  it  was 
annexed  to  the  high  priesthood  in  the  person  of  £11,  as  has  been  re- 
lated. The  death  of  his  two  vicious  sons  interrupted  the  succession 
in  his  line.  The  oflice  was  lastly  conferred  on  Samuel,  whose  un- 
just and  ra|Kicious  sons  were  thought  unworthy  to  succeed  him.  The 
fieople  having  received  no  permanent  benefits  from  the  administra- 
tion either  of  judges  or  of  priests,  resolved  to  appoint  a  king  to  govern 
them.  This  political  innovation  was  the  result  of  levity  and  impa- 
tience rather  than  of  mature  deliberation.  It  neither  gave  stability  to 
the  new  government  nor  prevented  the  evils  of  the  old. 


SECTION  X. 
R£GAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

1.  The  reign  of  Saul  began  about  1,091  A.  C.  Hewasasbep* 
herd  of  lofty  stature.  The  beginning  <h  his  reign  was  auspicious, 
and  distinguished  by  a  complete  victory  gained  over  the  Ammonites, 
vhich  made  him  popular  among  his  subjects.  But  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Samuel,  the  prophet,  and  his  whole  reign  of  40  yeaiS| 
was  a  continued  scene  of  foreign  or  domestic  troubles.  Being  de- 
feated in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines  in  1,051  A.  C,  he  killed  him- 
self. 

2.  Two  candidates  preferred  their  claim  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Ish-bosheth,  SauPs  son,  founded  his  pretensions  on  the  right  of  im- 
mediate descent,  and  was  supported  ny  manjr  of  the  tribes.  David, 
a  young  shepherd,  was  famous  for  killing,  with  a  stone  thrown  from 
a  sling,  a  Philistine  named  Goliath,  a  man  of  {;igantic  size  and 
strength.  He  had  likewise  been  privately  anointed  by  Samuel 
before  the  death  of  Saul ;  and  his  title,  as  of  divme  appointment, 
was  therefore  acknowledged  by  the  powerful  tribe  of^Judah.  A 
civil  war  ensued^  which  lasted  above  seven  years,  and  was  terminat- 
ed by  the  assassination  of  Lsh-bosheth.  Ail  the  tribes  now  submit- 
ted to  David,  and  the  kingdom  became  hereditary  in  his  family, 
though  the  right  of  succession  was  still  unsettled,  and  was  transfer- 
able from  one  branch  to  another  at  the  wiU  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign. This  appears  from  Solomon's  succession  to  the  throne  in 
preference  to  lus  elder  brother. 

3.  The  reign  of  David  is  illustrioos  aod  mterestiog.    He  enlarfed 
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ttie  bounds  of  Palestine  by  coDquest,  took  Jerusalem,  which  he  made 
the  capical  of  his  dominions^  and  enriched  himself  and  his  subjects 
with  toe  spoils  of  his  enemies.  He  revived  among  the  people  an 
attachment  to  religion  by  the  institution  of  solemn  ceremonies ;  and 
he  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts,  by  invitine  into  the  country  able 
mechanics  and  artists  for  the  completion  of  the  grand  edifices  which 
he  erected. 

4.  The  latter  pert  of  David^s  reign  was  unfortunate.  The  king- 
dom was  ravaged  by  oestilence,  famine,  and  disastrous  wars.  His 
mind  was  harassed  bv  aomestic  misfortunes.  Some  of  his  sons  wei*e 
disobedient  and  wicked.  His  favourite  son  Absalom  niised  a  rrbeU 
lion  with  a  desi^  to  dethrone  bis  fatlicr;  but  was  defeated  and  shiin. 
David  caused  his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned  in  1,01 1  A.  C,  and  died 
in  1,010  A.  C,  havine  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  over  Judah, 
aiKl  33  years  over  all  tsraeL 

5.  Tne  reign  of  Solomon  presents  a  splendid  view  of  ihe  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  felicity,  and  glory,  enjoying 
all  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  in  sucn  a  manner,  and  tor  such  a 
length  of  time,  as  it  never  experienced  in  any  former  or  subsequent 

Esnod.  It  directed  the  councils  of  all  the  petty  states  between  the 
uphrates  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  held  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  great  monarchies  of  £gypt  and  Assyria.  Com- 
merce flourished  in  a  degree  which,  at  that  early  period  of  the  world, 
must  appear  extraordinary.  The  fleets  of  Israel,  under  the  direc- 
tion 01  Tynan  mariners^  traded  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  which  some 
suppose  to  be  a  district  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  eastera  const  of  Africa. 
To  this  country  they  probably  went  by  the  Red  Sea.  By  Uieir  lu- 
crative voyages  they  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  which 
David  had  already  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  war.  But  this  agreea- 
ble and  prosperous  condition  did  not  continue  lon^.  Solomon,  elated ' 
by  uniform  prosperity,  set  no  bounds  to  his  magnibcence  and  luxury ; 
and  laid  heavy  taxes  on  the  people  to  enable  him  to  support  his  pro- 
ftise  ex{>enditure.  These  ourdensome  imposts  created,  disaffection 
in  the  minds  of  his  sublets,  and  toward  the  end^of  his  reign  gave 
rise  to  a  powerful  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  haughty  and 
impetuous  young  man  called  Jeroboam. 

6.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  completed 
in  about  seven  years.  The  plan  had  been  formed  by  David,  and 
materials,  workmen,  and  money,  provided  for  its  execution.  This 
was  probably  the  most  superb  ana  costly  fabric  that  has  been  erected 
in  ancient  times. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  proverbial.  The  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Fxclesiastes  are  ascribed  to  him.  either  as  the  author  or  col- 
lector ;  and  abound  with  precepts  ana  maxims  that  are  applicable  to 
every  condition  of  life.  But  notwithstanding  the  superior  knowl- 
edge for  which  Solomon  was  so  justly  celebrated,  he  appears  to  have 
been  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures.  He  had  700  wives  of  different 
countries  and  religions,  beside  300  concubines !  The  allurements  of 
those  voluptuous  women  led  him  into  effeminacy «  and  the  excess 
ive  indulgence  of  the  animal  passions,  and  into  the  neglect  of  his 
important  duties  to  God  and  his  people ;  and  their  influence  and  su- 
perstitions at  length  drew  him  into  idolatry.  This  illustrious  and 
ranowned  monardi  reigned  40  years,  and  died  in  971  A.  C,  without 
le^fvmg  any  memorial  of  his  power. 

7.  mth  Solomon  exipired  the  grandeur  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
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Hebrews.  Upon  the  acceasioD  of  his  son  Rehoboam  to  the  throne 
the  iactioD  of  Jeroboam  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  temuDat- 
ed  in  the  reyott  of  the  ten  tribes  from  their  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  David.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  continued  loyal  to 
tiieir  lawful  sovereign.  The  revolted  tribes  elected  Jeroboam  tor 
their  kinc^  and  the  monarchy  was  split  into  the  two  separate  king> 
dbms  of  urael  and  Judah,  971  A.  C. 

8.  The  policy  of  Jeroboam  produced  a  religious  as  welt  as  a  po- 
litical sefkaratibn.  While  the  kings  of  Judah  held  the  temple  where 
the  sacritices  were  offered,  and  ivbither  all  the  people  were  obliged 
to  resort  at  stated  times,  they  wonld  always  nave  an  ascendancy 
over  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Jeroboam  therefore  thought  it  neces- 
ssLvy  to  adopt  some  measures  to  prevent  the  fTe<]^uent  visits  of  his 
subjects  to  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  kinzdom  of  Judah. 
The  priesta,  the  Leviles,  and  all  who  were  concemeJ  in  the  ministry 
of  religion,  were  firmly  attached  to  the  house  of  David ;  and  Jero- 
boam supposed  diat  they  would  naturally  exert  the  influence  which 
religion  gave  them  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  alienate  their 
affection  from  his  governments  and  to  bring  them  back  to  their  alle- 
giance to  their  lawful  sovereign.  To  prevent  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  the  continuance  of  his  subjects  in  religious  communion 
with  the  house  of  David  and  kingdom  of  Judah,  Jeroboam  sacrificed 
the  interest  of  religion  to  his  political  motives.  He  built  a  new 
temple,  and  instituted  a  new  priesthood ;  and  thus  produced  a  new 
schism  among  the  followers  of  the  Mosaical  laws,  which  was  never 
extinguished.  Soon  ailer  this  separation,  the  religion  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Jeroboam,  deviating  more  and  more  from  the  original 
institutions  of  Moses,  became  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Pagan  idol- 
atry. 

9.  After  this  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  we 
find  little  more  in  their  annals  than  such  transactions  and  events  as 
constitute  the  ordinary  subjects  of  political  records.  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  adhered  with  inflexible  attachment  to  princes  of  the  house 
of  David ;  but  usiymtions  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  were  common. 
The  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  during  a  period  of 
almost  400  years,  till  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  by  ^buchsidnez- 
zar,  may,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals,  be  called  the  an- 
nals of  disunion,  vice,  wars,  massacres,  servitude,  fiimine,  and  pesti- 
lence. In  this  long  period  of  general  wickedness  and  misery,  one 
of  the  roost  remarkable  events  is  a  ^at  battle  fought  between 
Jeroboam  and  Abijam  the  successor  oi  Rehoboam.  Tne  army  of 
the  former  consisted  of  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  that  of  the 
latter  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Jeroboam  was  defeated,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  of  his  men  were  killed  in  the  battle.* 

10.  At  last  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  extinguished.  The 
people  were  transported  into  Assyria,  and  dispersed  into  difierent 
parts  of  the  country^  whence  they  never  returned.  The  common 
people  who  were  left  in  Canaan  were  intermixed  with  strangers ; 
and  from  that  mixture  of  different  nations  sprunjg  the  motley  race, 
which  were  afterward  known  by  the  name  orSamaritans.  The 
sad  eatastrophe  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  by  the  proph- 
ets in  very  pathetic  terms.  The  infants  and  pregnant  women  were 
murderea  with  horrid  barbarity.  The  men,  who liad  not  been  slain 
in  battle,  nor  had  not  escaped  oy  flight,  were  dragged  into  bondage. 

*  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  a  particalar  history  of  the  gene- 
rally uninterestinf  reigns  fiom  (his  period  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
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and  their  country  was  divided  among  the  colonies  of  the  conqnerors^ 
This  event  happened  about  720  A.  C,  after  the  Itingdom  had  sub- 
sisted about  264  yewcs, 

11.' The  tottering  kingdom  of  Judah  still  continued  to  ei^oy  a 
precarious  existence ;  invaded  at  different  times  by  the  Babylonians, 
rendered  tributary,  and  finally  subjugated ;  its  metropolis  and  temple 
razed  to  their  foundations  by  that  mighty  conqueror  Nebuchadnez- 
zar^  584  A.  C. ;  and  all  the  principal  persons,  and  the  must  skiMul 
artists  of  every  kind,  removed  to  Babylon.  Thus  ends  the  kingdom 
of  Judesv  after  it  had  subsisted  468  years  from  the  beginning  of  tiie 
reign  of  David,  and  388  years  from  the  separation  oi  Judah  and  the 
ten  tribes. 


SECTION  XI. 

RESTORATION    OP    THE   JEWS   TO    THEIR    LIBERTY    AND 

COUNTRY. 

1.  The  privation  of  liberty,  and  the  miseries  of  bondage  seem  to 
have  brought  the  people  of  Israel  and  J  udah  to  a  sense  of  their  past 
transgressions.  Unable  to  resist  the  power  of  man,  they  now  placed 
their  sole  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  me  rev  of  God.  Neither 
promises  nor  threats  could  induce  them  to  abandon  their  duty,  and 
worship  the  idols  of  the  heathens. 

2.  After  they  had  been  in  captivity  70  years,  Cyrus,  kinr  of  Persia, 
having  conquered  Babylon,  set  them  sit  liberty,  and  issued  a  decree« 
by  which  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  643  A.  C.  He  restoi^ed  to 
them  all  the  sacred  utensils  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  away 
from  the  temple.  He  laid  down  a  plan  of  the  new  temple,  and 
ordered  that  the  expense  of  erecting  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
royal  treasury.  All  who  desired  it  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  places  of  residence,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  pleas- 
ed to  the  holy  edifice. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  in  this  pkce,  that  the  Israelites  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  were  then  and  ever  after- 
ward called  Jews^  because  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  most  power* 
ful  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  one  which 
was  considerable  after  their  restoration  to  their  liberty  md  country. 

3.  Many  of  the  Israelites  chose  to  remain  at  Babylon.  Those 
who  returned  to  Palestine  began  the  work  of  the  temple  with  alac- 
rity and  vigour.  Its  proj^ress  sufiered  a  temporary  obstruction 
through  the  mtrigues  of  their  enemies,  and  the  caprice  of  Cyruses 
immediate  successors.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  decree  of  Cjrrus  in  favour  of  the  Jews  was  ratified,  and  many 
new  clauses  were  added  for  their  effectual  assistance  and  security. 
A  particular  charge  was  given  to  the  governors  of  Syria  and  Sama- 
ria, not  only  to  brevent  any  further  olistruction  of  the  work,  but  also 
to  furnish  supplies  out  of  the  tribute  of  those  provinces  for  carrying 
it  on  with  greater  expedition ;  and  it  was  declared  that  all  persons 
who  should  act  contrary  to  these  instmctiond  would  be  punished  with 
death. 

4.  Darius  continued  to  manifest  his  favour  for  the  Jews,  durinc 
the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.  Their  privileges  we;re  confirmed 
to  them  by  his  son  Xerxes.    Their  interest  was  still  greater  with 

3« 
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Artaxenes,  the  Ahasoeros  of  scripture,  throaf  b  the  inflaence  of  his 
queen  Esther,  a  Jewe»,  and  also  through  the  service  of  her  ancle 
Mordecai,  who  had  discovered  and  frustrated  a  conspii'acy  afainst  tbe 
kingVi  life.  From  Artaxerxes,  Ezra  obtained  very  liberal  donations, 
to  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  temple ;  and  full  powers  to  gov- 
ern tbe  Jews  as  the  divine  will  should  curect  The  like  commission 
was  also  granted  to  Nehemiah,  who  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  reformed  many  abuses  both  civil  and  religious. 

After  these  two  we  find  no  more  governors  of  Judea,  which  prob- 
ably became  subject  to  the  govemoi*  of  Syria^  from  whom  tbe  nigh- 
priests  might  immediately  derive  their  authority.  In  this  prosperous 
state  were  the  Jews  about  420  years  before  the  christian  era. 

5.  From  this  time  we  may  ascribe  most  of  the  misfortunes  which 
bcfel  the  Jewish  nation  to  men  who  aspired  at  the  sacerdotal  dignity 
through  ambition  and  avarice  more  than  zeal  for  religion.  For 
whole  centuries  the  othce  of  high-priest  was  the  chief  object  of  men^s 
ambition.  The  candidates  purchioed  the  office  from  the  Syrian  gov- 
ernors, and  retained  it  by  means  of  money.  Hence  they  oppressed 
the  people  with  taxes  that  they  might  fulfil  their  pecuniarv  engage- 
ments. There  was  no  energy  among  this  degraded  people,  no  dig- 
nity among  the  great,  no  foresight,  no  thought  of  pursuing  proper 
measures  against  foreign  invasion. 

6.  About  328  A.  C.  Alexander  the  great  besieged  Tyre,  and  was 
Incensed  against  the  Jews,  because  they  had  refused  to  supply  his 
army  with  provisions  during  the  siege.  After  the  capture  otTyre 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem  with  the  intention  of  punishing  the  Jews 
for  their  disobedience  of  his  orders.  Jaddua  the  hi^h-priest  was 
ordered  in  a  dream  to  meet  the  threatening  conqueror  m  his  pontiG- 
cal  robes,  at  the  head  of  all  the  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and 
attended  by.  the  rest  of  the  people  dressed  in  white  garments. 
Alexander  was  struck  with  this  religious  pomp,  and  approaching 
the  hifh-priest  with  awful  respect,  embraced  him  with  a  religious 
kind  of  veneration.  He  told  his  attendants,  who  expressed  surprise  at 
his  submissive  behavidur,  that  he  did  not  pay  this  profound  respect  to 
the  high-priest,  but  to  the  God  whose  minister  he  was.  Alexander 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  Upon  his  departure  he  granted  to  the  Jews  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  laws,  and  religion,  and  exempted  them 
from  pacing  tribute  every  seventh  year.  During  his  whole  reign 
they  enjoyed  great  tranauillity ;  but  with  him  expired  the  prosi^rous 
state  ofiheir  country-  Judea  was  successively  invaded  and  subdued 
by  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  bon- 
dage. 

7.  The  Jews  kept  their  sabbath  so  rigidly  that  they  would  not 
fight  on  that  day,  nor  even  defend  themselves  although  attadced  bv 
an  enemy.  Ptolemjr  kin^  of  E^ypt,  having  invaded  Judea,  took  ach 
vantage  of  this  religious  impediment  He  entered  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath-day  without  resistance,  and  carried  away  to  Egypt  a  hundred 
thousand  captives,  316  A.  C.   • 

After  thtB  time  the  Jews  became  the  vk^tims  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic wars,  and  of  horrki  massacres. 

8.  About  198  A.  C.  Antiochus  the  great,  king  of  Syria,  took 
Jerusalem,  plundered  the  temple,  sold  40.000  Jews  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  nations,  and  established  paganism  throughout  Judea.  Tne 
sacritices  ceased,  and  there  scarcely  existsd  any  exteroal  signs  of 
religion. 
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This  persecution  roused  the  resentment  and  provoked  the  resist- 
ance of  a  priest  named  Mattathias,  and  his  five  sons  sumamed  Mao 
cabeua.  They  all  retired  into  the  wilderness,  and  were  soon  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  Jews  who  wished  to  avoid  idolatry  and  religious 
persecation.  An  army  was  raised,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  named  Judas  Maccabeus. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
the  Greeks,  by  the  uncommon  talents,  bravery,  and  patriotism  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  is  an  achievement  as  glorious  perhaps  as  any  per- 
formed by  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Having 
gained  many  signal  victories,  and  delivered  his  country  from  bondage 
and  idolatry,  he  was  at  lasf^lain  in  battle,  157  A.  C. 

9.  The  brothers  of  Judas,  pursuing  their  advantages  with  perse- 
verance and  exertion,  established  the  independence  of  their  country, 
and  changed  its  republican  government  to  a  vigorous  and  flourishing 
moDarchy. 

10.  John  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeas,  uniting  in  his  person 
the  offices  of  high-priest  and  generalissimo  of  the  army,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  talents  requisite  for  the  pontiGcal,'the  military,  and  the 
regal  offices,  vanquished  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  firmly  estab* 
lisned  his  government  His  sons  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the 
power  of  kings;  and  the  high-priesthood  remained  in  his  family 
though  not  in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  The  descendants  of  Hyr- 
canus are  distinguished,  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Jbmonam  dynasty,  which  continued  aboft  126 
years. 

1 1.  The  unlucky  dissensions  of  this  family  terminated  ultimately 
in  the  conquest  of^Judea  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey 
the  great,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Romans, 
59  A.  C. 

19.  After  this  event  the  Jewish  monarchy  was  re-established  by 
the  favour  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  placed 
Herod  the  great,  the  son  of  Antipater,  on  the  .throne  of  David. 
This  prince  demolished  the  old  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  rebuilt 
it  in  a  very  magnificent  manner.  He  reigned  with  great  splendour, 
but  with  smgular  despotism  and  tyranny.  He  possessed  great  abili- 
ties, but  was  cruel  and  unjust  both  in  his  public  and  private  transac- 
tions. His  public  life  exhibits  a  continued  scene  ot  battles,  massa- 
cres, and  violence.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
or  the  fourth  of  the  vulgar  era. 

The  reign  of  Herod  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable  event, 
which  has  proved  more  important  in  its  consequences  than  any  that 
has  occurred  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  tie  bir^  of  Jaus  Christ, 
the  author  of  the  christian  religion. 

13.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Judea  was  in  reality  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  and  the  governors  were  appointed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  In  this  condition  it  remained  tul  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  year  of  Christ  75,  or  of  the  vul- 
gar era  72. 

The  rapine  and  cruelty  of  Florus,  governor  of  Judea,  caused  a 
rebellion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  150,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  69  of  Christ,  or  A.  D.  66. 

The  violent  and  sanguinary  factions  among  the  Jews  destroyed  in- 
credible numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks. 

14.  At  length  the  Jewish  nation  was  extinguished  by  the  Romans, 
and  its  metropolis  reduced  to  ashes  by  Titus  the  Roman  general. 
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The  last  siei^e  of  Jerusalem  was  attended  with  scenes  of  cannee, 
fiunine,  disease,  and  desperation,  far  more  horrible  than  any  to  oe 
found  in  the  annals  of  human  wickedness  and  nusery.  During  the 
calamitous  progress  of  the  siege,  Titus  displayed  many  instances  of 
humanity  toward  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  and  ot  his  solicitude 
for  the  preservation  of  the  city  and  temple ;  but  in  vain.  Their 
doom  was  predestinated  by  the  irrevocable  degree  of  the  Ahnighty. 
The  magnificent  temple  of  the  Jews  perished  in  the  general  wreck 
of  the  nation,  and  not  one  stone  was  led  upon  another,  75  of  Christ, 
or  A.  D.  72. 

According  to  a  moderate  calculation  tbe  number  of  persons  who 
perished  by  violent  deatlis  during  the  last  war  in  Judea  amounted  to 
more  than  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  besides  many  who  died 
of  grief  and  famine. 

Since  that  time  the  descendants  of  those  who  survived  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tbe  Jewish  nation  have  been  wandering  about  the  world, 
the  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt  rather  than  of  kindness  and  com- 
miseration. In  all  countries  where  they  have  been  permitted  to 
reside,  thej  have  been  excluded  from  the  participation  of  certain 
political  privileges  which  the  people  of  those  countries  eigoy. 

SECTION  XII. 

THE  *STATE  OF  LEARNING   AND  COMMERCE  AMONG  THE 

JEWS. 

1.  Of  all  the  interesting  prospects  which  history  opens  to  our 
yiew,  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  human  mina.  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  faculties,  is  the  most  agreeable,  ana  the  most 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  regard.  The  orilliant  and  destructive 
exploits  of  conquerors  may  dazzle  for  a  while;  but  the  silent  labours 
of  the  student  and  the  artist,  of  the  architect  and  the  husbandman, 
which  embellish  the  earth  and  convert  it  into  a  paradise,  confer  per- 
manent benefits  on  mankind,  and  promote  their  prosperity  and  nap- 
piness.  The  arts  and  sciences  distmeuish  the  civilized  man  from  the 
savage ;  and  tbe  investigation  of  their  origin  and  progress  would 
constitute  the  noblest  attribute  of  history.  How  unfortunate  it  is, 
that  the  ancient  historians  have  almost  neelected  so  interesting  and 
pleasing  a  subject  All  the  knowledge  which  we  can  obtain  concern- 
ing the  origin  and  progress  of  learning  must  be  gleaned  from  uncon- 
nected fragments  and  scattered  notices,  laboriously  collected  from 
a  multifarious  and  confused  mass  of  trivial  particulars. 

2.  The  period  of  the  scriptural  history  includes  the  whole  space 
of  time  from  the  creation  of  the  worla  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  or  about  3,457  yean.  During  this  long  suc- 
cession of  ages  a  great  yariety  of  political,  civil,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions had  been  invented ;  the  human  mind  iiid  been  much  im- 

S roved  in  some  countries ;  agriculture  had  been  skilfully  practised : 
le  surface  of  the  earth  had  been  adorned  with  large  cities  and 
stately  edifices.  Of  these  interesting  sutvjects,  few  pariiculars  have 
been  faithfully  transmitted  to  posterity,  except  such  as  relate  to  Jew- 
ish laws  and  institutions,  some  scattered  nints  respecting  ancient 
commerce,  and  some  excellent  specimens  of  writing  in  the  Prophets 
and  Psalms.  In  those  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  sacred 
wntmgs,  we  trace  the  Israelites  from  the  patriarchal  ages,  through 
the  turbulent  times  of  barbaric  ignorance,  to  a  considerable  degree 
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•f  ciTillzation  and  refinement  Of  their  civil  and  religions  institu- 
tions we  have  a  clear  and  explicit  account ;  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  we  possess  little  information.  The  Jews  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  scientific  or  philosophical  nation  in  any  period 
of  their  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  sulhcientiy  skUful  in 
the  arts  of  necessity  and  conveniency ;  but  not  to  have  made  much 
proficiency  in  those  of  luxury  and  ornament  Some  admirable  speci- 
mens of  literatore  are  presented  in  the  scriptures,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  hi  the  historical  books 
we  observe  plainness  or  style  and  conciseness  of  narrative,  and  un- 
common perspicuity  in  the  didactical  pieces.  The  writings  of  the 
prophets  are  cbiefiy  poetiail,  very  different,  and  all  originals.  Most 
of  them  display  sublime  sentiments,  expressed  with  energy  of  diction, 
and  decorated  with  oriental  imagery. 

3.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  commerce  was  so  far  known  and  exer- 
cised that  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  the  medium  by  which  it  was 
regulated,  in  the  tumultuous  times  which  succeeded  the  patriarchal 
we  obtain  very  little  information  concerning  the  state  of  commerce. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  commerce  was  ever  in  a  fiourishing 
state  among  the  Jews.  In  times  of  remote  antiquity  the  mechanic 
arts  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures  had  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  some  countries.  This  is  manifest  from  the  curious  and  ricli 
materials  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  high-priest's  garments.  The 
Israelites,  no  doubt,  brought  firom  Egypt  much  of  their  knowledge 
of  arts,  sciences,  aind  literature ;  for  the  Egyptians  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  gradually  advancing  in  learning  and  civilization ; 
and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  now  under  contemplation. 
were  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  civil  policy,  the  extent  and 
population  of  their  cities,  the  magnificence  of  tneir  public  edi- 
fices, and  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture.  In  all  these  respects 
the  Egyptians  were  distmguished  above  all  the  contemporary  nations 
of  antiquity. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  various  nations  which 
have  successively  appeared  and  flourished  upon  the  ^rand  theatre 
of  this  world,  and  have  at  length  vanished  and  sunk  mto  oblivion, 
their  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  arrest  our  attention,  and  excite  our 
curiosity  and  compassion.  The  ignorance,  avarice,  wickedness,  and 
ambition  of  mankind  mav  be  assigned  as  the  general  causes  of  th6 
dissolution  of  nations.  Many  of  those  kingdoms  and  states  once  so 
great  and  flourishing  have  not  only  disappeared,  but  even  their  names 
and  all  remembrance  of  them  must  have  perished,  if  they  had  not 
been  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  the  historical  records  of  scrip- 
ture. In  them,  however,  we  behokl  the  transitory  and  fading  splen- 
dour of  all  human  glory,  and  a  diminutive  picture  of  every  thing 
which  the  world  calls  great ;  as  eminence  of  genius  and  learning, 
military  honour  and  fame,  extent  of  power  and  dominion,  political 
wisdom,  the  faculty  of  eloquence.  Finally,  we  draw  this  sad  conclu- 
sion, that  history  Is  little  more  than  a  dismal  record  of  the  crimes 
and  the  calamities  of  the  human  race  !* 

*  For  a  very  copious  and  atefiil  chronological  table  of  the  history  of 
the  Bible  see  Calmet^s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  II.    This  table  is  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  wiU  be  particularly  useful  t« 
tfaeolMrical  students. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  learned  author  of  the  EJementa  of  General  Historf ,  pro- 
feson  T^rtler,  (by  courtesy  lord  Woodbomelee,)  lived  uDtU  the  year 
1,813,  it  18  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  bring  his  histoiy 
down  to  a  later  period. 

In  the  present  volume  nothing  further  has  been  attempted  than  to 
continue  the  history  from  the  point  at  which  the  professor  left  it,  in 
tfie  same  concise  style,  and  with  as  much  attention  to  the  original 
method  and  design,  as  could  be  rendered  consistent  with  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  oTthe  fiaicts  and  incidents  to  be  recorded 

To  this  end  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  carry  on  the  history  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  penod  of  the  death  of  queen 
Anne; 

That  of  the  Southern  Continental  States  of  Europe,  fiom  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV ; 

And  that  of  the  Northern  States  from  the  death  of  Charies  XIL 
of  Sweden,  and  Peter  the  First  of 


J 
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SECTION  1. 

TRANCE  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  LEWIS  XIV.  1,716,  TO  THE 

PEACE  OF  VIENNA,  1,738. 

1.  The  lart  years  of  the  very  loDg  and  splendid  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  were  clouded  by  many  severe  domestic  misfortunes,  and  a 
great  change  in  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
court.    A  mystical  religion  became  the  vogue,  accompanied  with  a 

{gravity  of  demeanour  approaching  to  prudery.  The  amiable  Fene- 
on  fell  into  these  errors,  which  were  countenanced  by  madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  had  been  privately  married  to  the  king,  and  seems 
to  have  possessed  his  confidence  in  a  hieh  desree. 

2.  On  the  king^s  demise  (see  Sect  LXIV.)  the  crown  descended 
to  his  grandson,  Lewis  X  V .,  an  infant,  only  five  years  old.  In  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  losses  had  occurred  in  the  rojal  family,  so 
strange  and  unexpected,  as  to  afibrd  ground  for  suspicion,  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  of  Lewis  XIv. 
Three  tieirs  to  the  crown,  the  Dauphin,  his  son  the  duke  of  Bur 

§undy,  and  his  grandson  the  duke  of^  Bretagne,  had  all  died  within 
le  short  space  of  eleven  months,  during  the  years  1,711,  IJIS^ 
leaving,  to  intercept  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  duke  or  Or- 
leans, only  the  duke  of  Berry  and  one  infenL  apparently  of  a  feeble 
and  delk^ite  constitution,  and  whose  own  life  iiad  also  been  in  dan- 
ger. The  kine  of  Spain  had  been  previously  compelled,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  formally  to 
renounce  his  claims  to  the  succession,  notwithstanding  his  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  crown  of  France.  Lastly,  the  duke  of  Berry  died, 
May  l^'TH,  at  the  early  age  of  18. 
'  3.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  (who, 
though  of  loose  morals,  ieems  to  have  possessed  too  generous  a 
heart  for  such  base  deeds),  the  infant  dauphin  not  only  uved  to  be- 
come king,  but  to  survive  the  duke  himselt^  many  years.  Nor  were 
the  suspicions  which  had  been  raised  by  the  sudden  deaths  of  so 
many  heirs  to  the  crown,  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  nation  repos- 
ing the  highest  confidence  in  the  duke,  by  suffering  the  kingly  power 
to  pass  into  his  hands,  as  sole  regent,  during  the  minority ;  though 
contrary  to  the  express  appointment  of  the  late  king,  who  is  said 
to  have  wisely  observed,  when  for  formes  sake  he  executed  his  will, 
that  it  would  have  but  uttle  weight  with  the  people,  or  the  parliar 
ment,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  were  closed.  The  nation  willingly  acceded 
Ya  33 
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to  the  dispofiition  of  the  parliameDt,  in  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the 
illegitimaie  princes,  whom  the  will  of  Lewis  XIV.  fayoared ;  and 
the  duice  of  Orleans  was  careful  to  fix  that  body  in  his  interest,  by 

gromising  to  restore  to  it  its  full  power  of  remonstrance,  which  oad 
een  greatly  restrained  during  the  preceding  reign. 

4.  Lewis  XIV.  had  left  his  Kingdom  so  incumbered  with  debt,  and 
so  surrounded  by  mortified,'  jesuous,  and  exasperated  neighbours, 
eager  to  recover  what  had  been  taken  from  them  during  the  triunv- 
phant  wars  of  that  monarch,  that  it  became  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  regent,  for  the  nation^s  sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  to 
maintain  peace  as  far  as  he  could  with  foreign  states.  To  this  end, 
though  contrary  to  any  former  course  of  things,  he  prudently  endea- 
voured to  form  alliances  with'  the  courts  of  St,  JamesU  and  VienncL 
In  the  former  case  the  advantages  were  similar  and  mutual  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  stood  ensued  to  secure  the  French 
crown  to  the  regent,  in  case  Lewis  XV.  should  die  without  issue ; 
and  to  keep  her  steady  to  diis  engagement,  it  was  easy  for  the  duke 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  whig  government  of  England,  in 
withholding  all  encouragement  from  the  pretender. 

5.  However  pacific  the  views  of  the  regent  might  be,  Spain 
seemed  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. There  a  minister  of  a  very  different  diBposition  had  obtained 
the  chief  management  of  affairs,  who  appeared  bent  upon  disturbing 
both  the  French  and  English  governments,  in  order  to  recover  what 
had  been  taken  from  Spain  bv  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  especially  in 
Italy  ;  to  deprive  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency,  in  favour  of 
the  king  his  master,  and  to  seat  the  pretender  on  ue  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  aid  of  Russia  and  aweden.  Such  were  the  plans  of 
the  celebrated  Jllberoni ;  originally  the  son  of  a  gardener ;  afterwards 
in  the  lowest  stations  in  the  church  of  Placentia,  but  who  had  raised 
himself,  by  an  extraordinary  display  of  genius  and  talent,  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  credit  and  innuence  at  the  court  of  Philip  V.,  with  me 
exalted  rank  of  cardinal. 

6.  These  movements  indeed  on  the  part  of  Spain,  were  not  io 
themselves  altogether  unfavourable  to  toe  views  of  Uie  regent ;  it 
better  securing  to  him  the  good  will  of  England  and  Austria,  always 
prepared  to  be  jealous  of  too  close  an  intimacy  between  the  courts 
of  Paris  and  Madrid.  Some  historians  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  settled  contrivance  to  impose  on  the  former 
two  courts,  but  certainly  without  sufficient  grounds. 

7.  It  seems  to  have  Seen  a  great  oversi^t  in  the  negotiations  at' 
Utrecht,  not  to  have  endeavoured  more  effectually  to  reconcile  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  Spain.  The  former,  afler  the  treaty,  remained 
jealous  of  the  occupation  of  the  Spanish  throne  by  Phuip;  while 
the  latter  could  not  fail  to  be  aggrieved  and  offended  at  being  made 
to  contribute  to  the  indemnification  of  Charles  VI.,  by  a  very  consid- 
erable  dismemberment  of  ite  dominions,  without  any  suitable  or 
adequate  remuneration. 

8.  To  counteract  the  projects  of  Alberoni,  the  regent  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  England  and  the  United  States ;  entirely  sacrificing 
to  the  former  the  interests  of  the  pretender,  who  was  to  be  sent  out 
of  France.  But  the  Spanish  minister  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  this 
triple  alliance  and  confederacy  against  him.  Having  watched  his  op- 
iMrtunity  of  a  war  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Porte* 
be  suddenly  commenced  hostilities;  and,  with  no  small  degree  of 
teeachery,  m  the  course  of  the  years  1,717  and  1,718,  succeeded  in 
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wrestine  from  Austria  the  islatid  of  Sardinia,  and  from  the  duke  of 
Savoy  fiat  of  Sicily,  thus  violating,  in  the  most  direct  and  glaring 
manner,  the  solemn  treaty  of  Rastadt,  so  lately  concluded.  In  con- 
sequence  of  these  proceedings*  and  in  order  to  remedy,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  defects  and  omissions  of  the  original  ccyivention,  Austria 
was  admitted  a  party  to  the  alliance  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
emperor  and  Spain,  upon  the  basis  of  the  following  arrangement : 
that  the  former  should  renounce  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne  in 
favour  of  Philip,  while  the  latter  should  surrender  to  the  emperor  the 
Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as- 
si<rned  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  quadruple  alliance. 
That  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  vield  Sicily  to  Austria,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia  from  Spain ;  and  that  the  eldest  son 
of  Philip  by  his  second  marriage,  don  Carlos,  should  be  secured  in 
the  revcpion  of  the  duchies  of  rarma  and  Placentia,  and  the  grand 
duchy  of  Florence,  to  be  holden  as  male  fiefs  under  the  enij>eror, 
and  on  no  occasion  whatever  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Spam. 

9.  There  never  was  a  period  perhaps  in  which  it  would  have 
been  more  difficult  to  unravel  the  policy  of  these  several  courls.  It 
was  certainly  a  strange  thing  for  the  emperor  to  agree,  in  any  man- 
ner, to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  be  distrustful ;  much  more  to  assist  in  doing  so.  While  tliose  very 
terms,  which  were  undoubtedly  introduced  to  gratify  the  Spauisn 
mit^ster,  in  this  particular  respect,  so  far  from  securing  the  ready 
consent  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  only  induced  it  to  make  fresh  efforts. 
The  predominance  of  France  and  fingland,  however,  soon  became 
so  conspicuous,  as  to  compel  Philip  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the 
alliance,  and  even  to  dismiss  his  favourite  minister,  the  cause  of  all 
the  grievances  of  which  the  allied  powers  had  to  complain.  In 
1,720  Austria  took  possession  of  Sicily,  and  Victor  Amadeus  II.  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  his  government  to  tne  island  of  Sanlinia. 

10.  In  the  month  of  December,  1,723,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  died  very  suddenly  in  a  ht  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  a  prince  of  shining  talents,  and  of  great  taste  and  spirit ;  but 
dissolute  in  his  habits  of  life  to  a  most  disgraceful  pitch  ot  extrava- 
gance. He  did  not  indeed  suffer  his  pleasures  and  licentious  connex- 
ions to  interfere  greatly  with  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  but 
they  tarnished  his  fame,  and  in  all  likelihood  shortened  his  iiie.  He 
had  the  misfortune  in  his  youth  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  most 
unprincipled  tutor,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  continued  with  him  to 
the  last  year  of  bis  life,  dyin^  only  four  months  before  him,  a  cardi- 
nal of  Rome,  and  prime  minister  of  France !  The  elevation  of  this 
profligate  man  to  such  high  stations  in  the  church  and  state,  did 
more  mischief  to  the  cause  of  ^.ligion  and  morality,  than  the  person- 
al vices  of  the  regent,  who,  amidst  a  thousand  foibles,  had  some  great 
and  briUiant  qualities. 

Neither  Austria  nor  Spain  were  satisfled  Mfith  what  had  been  done 
for  them,  and  strong  remonstrances  were  prepared  on  the  pait  of  the 
dukes  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  ^rand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
pope,  against  the  grants  in  reversion  to  the  Infant  of  Spain.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  reconcile  the  two  courte  more  effectually  by  a 
congress,  summoned  to  meet  at  Cambray,  in  the  year  1,724.  under 
the  joint  mediation  of  France  and  Engkmd.  but  ineffectually  :  in 
1,729  another,  but  more  private  attempt  had  better  success ;  it  was 
wiidertaken  by  a  very  singular  and  eccentric  character,  the  baron^  or 
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duke,  de  Ripfierda,  Dutch  miDister  at  the  court  of  BAa^id^  who 
ceeded  00  for,  through  his  own  intrigues,  and  the  venality  of  the  im 

Esrial  court,  as  to  give  umbrage  to  the  governments  of  France  and 
ngland ;  the  latter  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  guarding,  by  a  coun- 
ter-treaty, framed  at  Hanover,  against  the. effects  of  Kipperda's  in- 
terposition. 

1 1.  Secret  articles  were  said  to  be  signed  and  executed,  to  recov- 
er ibr  Spain  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca,  to 
seat  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  to  forward  the 
emperors  views  with  regard  to  the  Ostend  East  India  Company, 
and  to  cement  the  alliance  by  marriages  which  would  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  reunion  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  dominions 
under  ooe  sovereign.  Ripperda  himself  is  said  to  luive  communicat- 
ed these  secret  articles  to  the  English  government :  he  was  made  to 
pay  dear  for  his  treachery. 

As  the  empress  of  Russia  had  acceded  to  the  treatv  of  Fiennay 
concluded  bv  Kipperda,  and  France  and  England  had  taKen  steps  to 
secure  Holland  and  Prussia  on  their  side,  Europe  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  another  general  war^  but  the  timely  death  of  the 
empress,  in  1 ,727,  and  the  defection  of  Prussia,  gave  a  turn  to  a&ira. 
ana  left  room  for  the  renewal  of  the  con|^s6  of  Cambray,  transferred 
in  the  vear  1,728.  to  Soissons,  where  fresh  endeavours  were  made 
to  establish  a  soliq  and  permanent  peace.  As  the  emperor,  however, 
insisted  on  the  accession  of  all  the  contracting  powers,  to  the  Prae- 
matic  Sanction,  which  was  to  secure  to  his  heirs  general  the  undi- 
vided succession  to  all  his  territories  and  dominions,  the  ot^er  courts 
withdrew;  and  in  November,  1,729,  concluded  at  Seville  m  Spain  a 
separate  treaty,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  between  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  In&nt  to  the  duchies  01 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany.  To  this  treaty  Holland  was  soon 
aAer  brought  to  accede,  on  the  condition  that  her  rights  should  be 
protected  against  the  new  East  India  Company,  ests3)lished  by  the 
emperor  at  Ostend.  which  was  considered  as  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  and  manifestly  injurious  both  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  of  Seville  was  settled  so  totally  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  that  his  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  it ;  which,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  gave  great 
offence.  In  the  year  1,731,  however,  England,  and  in  1,732  Hofland, 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  in  regard  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction^  on  condition  that  the  archduchess,  who  should  succeed  to 
the  empire,  should  not  marry  any  Bourbon,  or  other  prince  or  po- 
tentate, capable  of  disturbing  the  peai:e  of  Europe.  The  Ostend 
Company  was  given  up:  the  Infant  don  Carlos  took  possession  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Far- 
nese  family,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  acknowledged  him  as 
his  heir.  A  treaty  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  empire,  call- 
ed the  second  treaty  of  Vienna,  was  signed  and  executed  at  the  latter 
place,  which  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  ah  the  differences  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish  succession,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years. 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  Victor  Amadous,  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  is  said,  with  the  counter  engagements  he  had  entered  into 
with  Austria  and  Spain,  thought  fit  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son, 
Charles  Emmanuel,  but  soon  repenting  ofwhat  he  had  done,  pre- 
pared to  leascend  his  abdicated  throne ;  this  rash  and  iigudicious  step 
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was  the  cause  of  his  imprisoament,  and  probably  of  bis  death,  which 
happened  in  Noyember,  1,732. 

tS.  in  1,733,  France  became  involved  again  in  a  war,  both  the 
origin  and  end  of  which  had  something  remarl^able  in  them.  The 
throne  of  the  elective  kingdom  of  Poland  becoming  vacant  by  the 
demise  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  two  competitors  appeared  on  the 
staee  ;  the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  and  btanislaus  l^scinsky,  who 
had  with  great  credit  previously  occupied  it  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  (see  Sect  LXVI.)  and  whose  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  Lewis  Xv.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Czarina,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  espoased  the  cause  of  the  former, 
France  supported  the  latter,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
emperor,  by  detaching  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  his  interests,  and 
occupying  Lorrain,  whose  duke  was  engaged  to  marry  the  emperoFt 
daughter.  But  the  principal  seat  of  war  was  in  Italy,  where  the 
French,  Spanish,  ana  Sardmian  combined  troops  obtained  many  ad- 
vantages, and  ultimately  succeeded  in  seating  don  Carlos,  duke  of 
Parma,  &c.,  on  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  which  he  had  been 
particularljf  invited  by  the  Neapolitans.  Tne  Austrian  court  had 
been  very  supine,  in  not  guarding  better  against  the  manifest  de- 


contest,  the  celebrated  prince  Eueene,  though  then  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  had  the  command  of  Sie  imperiel  army  on  the  Rhine  ;* 
but  he  had  great  cause  to  be  offended  witn  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  the  French  bein^  stronger ;  England  not  to  be  roused 
to  assist  him,  through  the  pacific  views  of  the  minister  Walpole ;  and 
having,  botli  at  court  and  m  the  army,  many  rivals  and  secret  ene- 
mies. His  only  consolation  was,  the  extreme  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  the  soldiers,  the  very  remembrance  of  which,  as  he 
feelingly  acknowledges  in  his  own  memoirs,  often  afterwards  drew 
tears  from  his  eyes. 

13.  Matters  were  brought  to  an  accommodation,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  maritime  powers,  (who,  undoubtedly,  appear  in  this 
case  to  have  been  guilty  of  misleading  the  emperor.)  ny  a  conven- 
tion signed  at  Vienna,  in  November,  1,738.  By  tliis  treaty  some 
very  extraordinary  appointments  took  place.  Stanislaus,  the  depos- 
ed king  of  Poland,  tather-in-law  to  the  kio^  of  France,  obtained, 
keeping  his  kingly  title,  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  to  revert  to 
France  after  his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1,766. 
In  exchange  for  what  was  thus  bestowed  upon  Stanislaus,  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  obtained  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  reversion  of 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Infant  don  Carlos,  but  who  was, 
by  the  same  treaty,  acknowledged  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  surren- 
dering in  hi3  turn  to  the  emperor,  his  two  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia ;  Vigevano  and  Novaro  were  given  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  ; 
and  to  the  emperor,  the  Milanese,  the  Mantuan,  and  Parma. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  France  acceded  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  showed  some  reluctance 
to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  were  induced  to  sign  it  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1,729.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkabfe,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  crown  of  Pokmd,  not  only  the 
emperor  should  have  lost  almost  all  his  possessions  in  Italy,  but 
France  should  have  been  able  to  recover  a  province  of  which  she 
had  been  deprived  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  thoumnd  years,  and  s# 
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sitoated  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  gratifying  acquis 
fiitioDS  she  could  possibly  have  contemplated. 


SECTION  IL 

ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HAN- 
OVER,  1,714,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  THE 
FIRST,  1,727. 

1.  Queen  Anne  was  no  sooner  dead^  [^^^  II*  ^^<^t  LXIV.  ^  SO.] 
than  steps  were  taken  for  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  her  suc- 
cessor, George  Lewis,  elector  of  Brunswick  Lunebur^,  pursuant  to 
the  several  acts  of  parliament,  for  securing  the  protes^nt  succession, 
in  exclusion  of  the  pretender,  the  house  of  Savoy,  and,  in  fact  every 
catholic  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  England;  many  of  whom 
were  more  directly  in  the  line  of  inheritance  than  the  protestant 
descendants  of  James  the  first,  in  whom  the  crown  was  now  vested  ; 
not,  however,  without  due  regard  to  that  hereditary  line  which  may 
be  said  to  have  occupied  the  throne  from  the  time  of  Egbert  The 
late  union  with  Scotland,  1,706,  [see  as  above]  was  calculated  to  sup- 
press any  general  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  people  there,  to  place 
themselves  again  under  a  distinct  sovereign. 

2.  The  accession  of  George  1.,  to  judge  from  the  addresses  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  general  tranquillity  manifested  in 
fill  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  at  the  time  of  his  proclamation, 
would  seem  to  have  been  acceptable  to  the  nation  at  laree.  Nor 
was  the  French  king  lon^  before  he  openlv  acknowledged  nis  richt 
and  title  to  the  crown  ot  Great  Britam,  though  the  sincerity  of  nis 
declarations  in  favour  of  a  protestant  succession,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  not  too  confidently  relied  upon.  The 
states  of  Holland  were,  probablv,  entirely  cordial,  both  m  their  ex- 
pressions of  congratulation,  and  promises  of  support  according  to 
existing  engagements  to  that  effect,  as  guarantees  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  From  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  various  other  princes  and 
states  of  Grermany,  his  majesty  also  received  the  strongest  assuran- 
ces of  support ;  yet  so  little  are  these  courtesies  to  be  trusted,  that 
it  is  more  than  probable,  from  circumstances  since  come  to  light, 
that  at  this  very  moment,  with  regard  to  the  continental  states  in 
general,  he  had  more  enemies  than  friends. 

3.  His  entrance  into  his  new  dominions,  however,  September, 
1,7 14^  was  hailed  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  king,  thoueh  it  soon  became  manifest,  and  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise,  that  there  were  many  secret  heart-burn- 
ings and  disa[)pointed  hopes,  to  prevent  that  perfect  unanimity  which 
vna  most  desirable  on  an  occasion  so  important  The  tories,  some 
of  whom  had  evidently  been  tampering  with  the  pretender,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  queen^s  reign,  were  greatly  discomfited,  and 
in  a  very  marked  manner  discountenanced  by  the  kin^  himself.  The 
whigs  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  pretender's  friends  m  general  stood 
conioundedl  not  only  by  the  low  estate  of  his  cause,  but  by  the  per< 
plexlty  of  their  own  feelings,  with  regard  to  his  more  direct  heredi 
tary  claims  to  the  crown.  In  this  dilemma,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  several  should  refuse  to  take  the  oa^s  of  allegiance  and  abju- 
ration.   Scotland  also,  in  part  at  least,  bewailed  its  lost  independeiicy 
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1^  the  act  of  iiDion,  which'some  were  forward  to  have  dinolved 
i^aiD ;  aDd  the  papists,  beiD|^  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  rendered 
the  peace  of  that  kingdom  Constantly  precarious. 

4.  The  person,  manners,  and  deportment  of  the  new  sovereign, 
were  not  such  as  immediately  to  conciliate  his  British  subjects  ;  but 
he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  kingly  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  a  more  solid  and  important  description.  Having  delivered  •tli^ 
DT.inisterial  government  of  the  realm  into  the  hands  of  die  whigs,  it  was 
not  long  before  serious  proceedings  were  entered  into,  by  the  new 
administration,  against  the  authors  and  advisers  of  the  late  peace  nod 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  articles  of  impeachment  for  high  tresison  ex- 
hibited against  the  earl  of  Oxford,  viscount  Bolinrbroke,  the  duke  of 
Ormondy  earl  of  Strafford,  and  others.  The  duke  of  €)rmond,  and 
lord  Bolmgbroke,  absconded ;  the  earl  of  Oxford,  with  greater  mag- 
nanimity, stood  upon  his  defence,  and  though  imprisoned  for  a  coti- 
siJerable  time,  was  finally  acquitted.  Under  a  pretence  of  the 
cliurch  being  in  danger,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  j>ort 
oi'  watch-word  by  the  torv  party  and  Jacobites,  (i'ur  so  the  adJiereiits 
of  the  pretender  were  called,)  riots  and  tumults  took  place  in  mitny 
pails  of  the  kingdom ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  king  was  em 
powered  by  parliament  (1  {7 15,)  to  raise  fresh  forces,  and  Uie  habeas 
corpm  act  was  su^nded,  tor  the  more  speedy  apprehension  and  de- 
tention of  suspected  persons. 

5.  In  Scotland,  however,  notwithstanding  great  precautions  to  the 
'  cootrarr,  a  rebellion  actually  broke  out  in  the  month  of  August, 

1,715,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  late  secretary  of  state  for  tliat 
kingdom ;  and  in  September,  the  pretender^s  standard  was  evected 
at  a  place  called  Brae  Mar,  though  the  pretender  himself  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Scotland  till  the  Decemt^r  foUowine ;  before  which  time  a 
severe  action  had  taken  place  at  Dunblaio,  between  the  contending 
armies,  commanded  on  the  side  of  the  Endi^  by  the  duke  of 
Argyle ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Scotch  by  toe  earl  of  Mar.  The 
pretender,  on  reaching  the  shores  of  Scotland,  was  received  with 
regal  honours,  and  addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  many  cor* 
porate  bodies;  even  his  coronation  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
23d  day  of  January.  But  during  the  course  of  these  transactions, 
the  chief  officers  of  his  army,  as  soon  aAer  appeared,  were  but  too 
well  convinced  of  their  perfect  inability  to  terminate  the  contest 
successfully,  many  things  naving  fallen  out  to  the  disappointment  of 
their  hopes ;  particularly  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  protestations  in  lavour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  had 
secretly  favoured  their  cause.  The  English  army,  besides,  since  the 
battle  of  Dunblain,  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  by  Dutch  a» 
well  as  English  troops.  This  being  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  an  a&- 
count  given  by  the  earl  of  Mar  himself,  they  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
their  enterprise  for  the  present;  and  in  order  to  cneck  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  eager  to  seize  the  person  of  the  pretender,  they  per- 
suaded the  latter  to  leave  the  kingdom  again,  and  return  to  France  ; 
the  earl  of  Mar  himself  accompanying  him.  They  were  tbllowed, 
ayfterwards,  by  many  leaders  ot  the  rebels,  who,  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner,  escaped  the  English  vessels  stationed  to  intercept  t^ieir 
passage :  but  some  of  those,  who  hod  previously  fallen  into  the 
hands  ot  the  English,  as  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  others,  were 
impeached,  and  pleading  guiltf ,  executed.  Many  escaped  by  an  act 
of  grace.  Thus  was  me  reoellion,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued  ; 
congratulatory  addresses  poured  in  upon  the  sovereign,  and  a  day  ut' 
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public  fliankflgiving  was  appoioted  to  be  obseired  tbroaghoat  the 
kiogdom. 

6.  The  whigs,  however,  appreheDdiag  that  their  opponentB,  in  m 
new  pariiamenL  might  regain  uieir  ascendancy,  and  be  able  to  carry 
Into  execution  their  projects  against  the  existing  government,  brought 
in  a  bilL  (since  called  the  septennial  bill,)  for  emareing  the  continu- 
ance of  parliament,  whereby  the  term  was  extended  from  three  to 
Mven  .years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  by  the  king,  and  to  begin  with 
the  parliament  then  chosen  and  assembled ;  a  most  important  meas- 
ure, and  accidentally  originating  with  a  party  more  friendly  in  repute 
to  the  rights  and  liber^  of  the  people  than  the  step  itself  would 
seem  to  imply.  Abstracted  from  all  temporary  or  party  considera- 
tions, it  ma^  justly  be  regarded  as  a  very  delicate  and  important 
point,  in  politics,  to  determme  either  a  moxtmum  or  mintfTuan,  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  such  elective  assemblies  as  the  English 
house  of  commons.  Frequent  elections  being  essentially  necessary 
to  preserve  the  people  from  any  gross  neglect  of  their  mterests  bj 
their  representatives,  or  any  unconstitutional  encroachment  on  their 
liberty,  as  well  as  to  remedy  abuses ;  but  too  frequent  elections,  haf«- 
in^  evidently  the  ill  effect  of  keeping  up  party  divisions,  feuds,  and 
animosities,  interrupting  business,  and  lessenmg  the  confidence  of 
foreign  states  in  the  measures  of  government  Too  frequent  elec- 
tionsy  besides,  by  bringine  independent  candidates  so  much  the 
oflener  into  a  contest  wiui  &e  treasury,  (for  government  must  have, 
and  will  always  endeavour  to  exert,  a  powerful  influence,)  mav  in 
time  deter  such  persons  from  a  conflict  so  disadvantageous ;  unless, 
in  short,  government  influence  in  elections  should  be  entirely  done 
away,  the  xnore  frequently  they  recur,  the  more  they  will  harass 
and  weaken  private  independence.  (See  Burke's  works.^  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  bold  step  for  any  parliament,  chosen  under  tne  popu- 
lar triennial  act  of  king  William^  to  enlarge  its  own  continuance ;  nor 
was  it  ill  ureed  by  a  member  or  the  house  of  peers,  as  an  argument 
against  the  bill,  that,  ^  if  the  existing  house  of  commons  continued 
themselves  beyond  the  time  for  which  they  were  chosen,  they  were 
no  more  tlie  representatives  of  the  people,  but  a  house  of  their  own 
making.'^  The  whigs,  however,  had  this  excuse,  tiiat  the  proposed 
measure  was  calculated  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  or  prevent  the  re- 
newal of  one ;  not  raised,  like  other  rebellions,  under  a  pretence  of 
liberty,  but,  in  their  eyes,  clearly  tending  towards  slavery,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  catholic  prince,  and  the  destruction  of  the  prot- 
estant  interests^  both  in  church  and  state.  It  was  well  that  theV  as- 
signed any  limit  to  their  continuance,  since  a  mere  repeal  of  the 
triennial  act  would  have  left  the  term  undefined.  The  bifl  was  final- 
ly passed,  ailer  much  opposition  in  the  lower  house,  and  a  strong 
protest  on  the  part  of  many  lords  in  the  upper,  by  a  majority  in  the 
commons  of  264  to  121 ;  and  it  has  continued  the  law  of  parliament 
ever  since. 

7.  In  the  year  1,717,  an  unpleasant  dispute  occurred,  affecting  the 
church,  and  which  seems  to  have  terminated  the  sittings  of  convo- 
cation. Dr.  Hoadley,  bishop  of  Bangor,  gave  occasion  to  it,  by  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  king,  March  31,  en  ^^The  Nature  <^ 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,^  and  by  a  publkation  entitled,  ^a  Preserva- 
tive against  the  Principles  and  the  Practices  of  the  Non-jurors.^' 
The  bishop  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  the  revolution,  and  many  of 
the  principles  he  asserted  were  undoubtedly  directed  rather  against 
popery  than  our  own  establiahment ;  while,  in  oppoaition  to  the  jure 
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^Bvino  pretence  of  the  tories,  he  declaimed  violetitlj  aealint  every 
abuse  of  authority,  at  the  hazard  of  impairing  ail  church  discipline, 
derogating  from  the  regal  supremacy  in  ^  causes  ecclesiastical,  ana 
amiuTling  the  force  of  all  civil  sanctlooB  whatsoever  in  matters  of 
religion ;  on  these  grounds  the  convocation  took  the  matter  up,  but 
without  much  effect  It  was  dissolved  in  the  midst  of  the  controver- 
sy, and  has  never  sat  to  do  business  since.  Those  who  chiefly  at- 
tacked the  bishop  in  print,  were  Dr.  Snape  of  Eton,  dean  SheHock, 
Dr.  Cannon,  (who  undertook  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  convo- 
ciitlon,)  Dr.  rotter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,,  and  Mr. 
William  Law.  Perhaps  no  antagonist  entered  the  lists,  with  more 
decorum  of  manners,  or  integrity  of  disposition,  than  the  latter,  who, 
in  several  letters  addressed  to  the  bbhop,  plainly  proved  that,  how- 
ever innocent  his  intentions  might  be.  his  arguments  and  expressions 
plainly  tended  to  the  subversion  of  all  church  authority,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  a  most  fatal  indifference  to  every  particular  ibrm  of 
worship  and  belief.  Which,  considering  the  high  situation  he  held 
ID  the  church,  and  the  duties  attached  to  that  station,  could  not  but 
appear  in  the  light  of  an  abandonment  of  thone  principles,  which 
alone  could  have  placed  him  there.  Such,  however,  was  the  state 
of  parlies  at  the  time,  that  the  bishop  was  advanced  to  a  higher  post 
in  the  church,  and  some  of  the  most  forward  of  his  opponents  dis- 
missed from  tneir  emplovments  about  the  court. 

8.  In  1,718  George  the  first  became  a  party  to  the  celebrated 
quadruple  alliance,  formed  to  counteract  the  plans  and  projects  of  the 
bpanish  minister  Alberoni,  (Sect  I.  §  8.)  who,  while  his  views  were 
chiefly  directed  towards  his  native  country,  Italy,  managed  to  involve 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  in  contests  and  jealousies,  exceedingly 
perplexing,  and  inimical  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  many  states. 
Distant  as  Sweden  was,  geographically,  from  the  seat  and  object  of 
his  manoeuvres,  yet,  in  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  from  Eng- 
land, he  had  nearly  mstigated  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.  to  invade 
the  latter  country,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  agents  and  accomplices,  however, 
were  fortunately  detected  in  time  to  prevent  the  rupture  between 
the  two  courts.  George  1.  was  no  fevourite,  either  with  the  Swedish 
monarch,  or  his  celebrated  competitor,  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

9.  The  chief  object  of  the  auadruple  alliance,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  was  to  reconcile  and  amust  the  rival  claims  and  pretensions 
of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.  Alberoni  had  endeavoured, 
during  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  other  places,  for  the  sons  of  the  queen 
of  Spain,  a  princess  of  rarma,  his  native  country.  He  had  proposed, 
in  short,  to  recover  for  Spain  all  that  had  been  conceded  and  surren- 
dered by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  (Part  11.  Sect  LXIV.)  The  inter* 
ference  of  England,  in  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  the  emperor.,  according  to  treaty,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Spanish  forces  were  prepared  to  invade  Sicily  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  exceedingly  exasperated  the  cardinal  min- 
ister, and  induced  nim  to  heap  reproaches  on  the  British  govern- 
ment for  their  precipitate  proceedings^  pretendine  that  the  Spaniards 
had  in  every  instance  manifested  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
England ;  though  nothing  was  more  notorious  than  that  her  mer- 
chants had  been  scandalously  ill-treated  by  them,  and  her  minister 
at  Madrid  overwhelmed  with  complaints  to  that  effect  The  latter, 
indeed,  stated  afterwards-  in  the  house  of  commons,  thut  he  had  pre- 
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seated,  at  the  least,  five-ond-twenty  memorials  tb  the  court  of  Spain 
upon  the  subject,  without  redress ;  and  ootwithstanding  all  these  in- 
dignities, and  to  evince  the  desire  of  bis  government  not  too  precipi- 
tately to  commence  hostliities,  had  communicated  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister the  numbers  and  force  o(  the  English  fleet  before  it  sailed,  in 
order  to  convince  him  of  its  superiority,  and  deter  him  irom  the 
measures  he  had  in  view.  The  defeat  ot  the  Spanish  fleet,  ofi*  Sicily, 
by  admiral  Byng,  Aueust  1,718,  ruined  all  the  proiects  of  Alberoiu ; 
he  soon  afler  fell  into  disgrace,  add  was  pi'ecipitated  from  the  exalted 
station  he  had  attained  to  by  tbe  strength  of  his  genius ;  which,  what- 
ever his  enemies  might  allege,  certainly  hespoke  a  keen  and  vigi- 
>kint  statesman,  and  an  able  minister^  as  tar  as  regarded  the  interests 
of  tbe  country  he  served,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

10.  Though  so  severe  an  action  had  taken  place  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  month  of 
August,  war  was  not  formally  declared  at  London  till  tbe  close  of 
the  year  1,718,  (Dec.  29.)  between  which  period  and  the  final  dis- 
crace and  retirement  oi  the  Spanish  minister,  he  had  attenipted 
two  measures  of  deep  revenue,  one  on  the  power  and  person  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  (Vance,  and  the  other  on  the  ijovem- 
ment  of  George  I.  ot*  England,  by  an  invasion  of  his  domimons  in 
£ivour  of  the  pretender,  and  under  the  direction  of  tbe  expatriated 
duke  of  Ormond.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  projects  were  severally 
detected  by  the  French  regent  and  British  monarch,  in  time  to  admit 
of  their  warning  each  other  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  re- 
spectively placed,  and  of  ofiering  the  assistance  which  toe  cases  re- 
quired. 

11.  The  war  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  excited  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  was  in  no  long  coarse  of  time  brought  to 
an  issue  very  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  former ;  admiral  Byng, 
with  his  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  so  maniaiged  matters  as 
fully  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  patting  the  eni> 
peror  into  possession  of  Sicily,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ot  Sardinia, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difliculty  and  embarrassment,  owing ' 
to  the  obstinacy,  backed  by  the  bravery  of  the  Spaniards,  the  hin- 
drances arising  from  a  succession  of  governors  at  Naples,  and  the 
loss  of  time  in  the  necessary  comnninications  with  his  own  court 
and  that  ot  Vienna.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  discharged  so  delicate 
and  arduous  a  commission,  with  more  applause  on  we  part  of  his 
own  country  and  her  allies,  or  with  fewer  complaints  and  less  obloquy 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  The  latter  indeed,  in  this  case,  rather 
ioined  in  the  commendation^  so  liberally  bestowed  on  him  by  his  em- 
ployers, at  the  termination  of  the  short  but  vigorous  contest  When 
he  waited  on  the  king  at  Hanover,  his  majesty  is  said,  very  justly^  to 
have  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret  of  obliging 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends ;  alluding  to  the  very  honourable 
terms  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  expressed  themselves  concerning 
him,  both  as  an  officer  and  negotiator.  He  was  most  deservedly  a(F 
vanced  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  viscount  Torrington,  ancT  had 
other  appropriate  honours  bestowed  upon  him.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1,719,  the  kin^  of  Spain  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the 
quadruple  alliance ;  his  minister,  on  the  urgent  and  joint  demands 
of  the  kio^  of  En^lEind,  the  emperor,  and  regent  of  France,  having 
been  previously  dismissed,  and  banisiied  the  kidgdom  of  Spain. 

12.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,719,  a  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament by  the  ministry,  for  limiting  the  number  of  the  peers,    k 
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originated  witii  Lord  Sunderland,  who  is  said  to  have  had  in  view  to 
restrain  the  power  of  tlie  prince  of  Wales*  whom  he  had  offended, 
when  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  After  much  dekite,  and  it  is 
supposed  almost  entirely  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  VVal- 
pole,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  269  to  177. 

13.  hi  1,720  tlie  king  was  much  occupied  in  aflbrding  protection 
and  support  to  the  protestant  interests  abroad,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  amongst  the  northern  states.  Swe- 
den, Denmaric,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  media- 
tion ;  but  the  czar  resisted  his  proposals,  and,  for  some  time,  contin- 
ued to  act  agiiinst  Sweden,  in  defiance  of  the  combined  operations  of 
that  country  and  England.  He  at  last,  however,  consented  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  France,  and  peace  was  established  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  by  the  treat]^  of  Nystadt,  1,721. 

1 4.  Nothing  occurred  in  this  reign  more  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
quences, or  more  strange  and  extravagant  in  its  origin  aud  progress, 
than  the  celebrated  SoiUh  Sea  scheme,  whereby,  though  innnense  for- 
tunes were  rapidly  made  by  some,  many  individuals  were  rained, 
and  public  credit  alarmingly  shaken.  The  detiiils  of  this  curious 
speculation  and  bubble  (as  it  has  been  but  too  justly  denominated,) 
it  would  be  exceedingly  uninteresting  to  enter  into,  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  and  the}r  are  easily  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  such  an 
instance  of  public  infetuation,  illusion,  and  credulity,  was  onl^  to  be 
matched  by  the  Mississippi  scheme,  projected  by  Law,  during  the 
regency  in  France,  which  had  a  similar  effect,  and  which  was  most 
probably  the  model  from  which  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  projector  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  took  the  hint  The  French  system' has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  sometliin^  more  substantial  in  it,  with  respect  to 
the  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana.  But  the  South  Sea  scheme  had 
certainly  commercial  advantages  attached  to  it.  The  two  schemes, 
it  must  be  admitted,  supply  the  most  useful  lesson  to  all  wise  states, 
not  to  tamper  with  the  public  credit,  or  countenance  such  suspicious 
projects ;  tor  though  both  these  adventures  set  out  with  very  plau- 
sible pretences  of  public  bene6t,  and  a  certainty  of  relieving,  rather 
than  dustressing,  the  credit  of  the  nation,  their  course  and  progress 
soon  became  such  as  to  excite  the  most  lively  apprehensions  m  ail 
considerate  minds,  of  the  consequences  which  actually  ensued ;  es- 
pecially in  England. 

15.  The  politics  of  Europe  were  in  a  very  i>erplexed  state,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  1.,  owing  to  two  treaties, 
of  which  some  account  has  been  dven  u  another  place,  but  which 
were  veir  important  to  the  EAgliui  nation.  These  were  the  trea- 
ties of  Vienna  and  Hanover,  the  former  of  which  took  place  in 
April,  and  the  latter  in  September,  1,725.  By  the  former,  the  em- 
peror and  Spain  were  supposed  secretly  to  have  bound  themselves 
to  procure  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  to  the  hitter 
power ;  to  aid  the  pretender,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Os- 
tend  Easi  India  Company,  which  had  given  umbrage  to  England, 
Holland,  and  France.  By  the  latter  trea^,  EnglaiM  was  able  to 
secure  on  her  side^  against  the  projects  of  Austna  and  Spain,  the 
kings  of  Prussia  and  Sweden,  and  the  states  of  Holland ;  but  as  this 
aid  was  very  slowly  and  reluctantly  promised,  and,  in  one  instance, 
soon  abandoned,  the  state  of  affairs  would  have  been  very  alarming, 
but  for  the  encouragement  given  by  parliament,  which  was  so  effec- 
tual, that  though  ccnaklerabie  preparations  for  war  took  place  on  the 
part  of  almost  all  the  nations  concerned,  articles  of  peace,  through 
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tbe  medbtkn  of  Vrapce^  were  amed  apoD  in  Blay,  1«727,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  imperial  couit  and  Spain ;  by  these  the  cbaiter  of  the 
Oiieod  company  was  soBpended  lor  a  certain  period,  and  the  siege 
of  Gil>raHar,  wbich  had  actoallr  commenced,  and  Men  carried  on 
for  four  months,  ra'ned  and  abandoned. 

16.  Geor^^e  L  died  at  Osnaborgh,  on  his  way  to  his  electoral  do- 
minions, Jane  1 1, 1,727,  with  tbe  repntation  of  an  honest  and  geDeroos 
prince.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  cooncil ;  having  had 
many  ardaoos  negotiations  on  his  hands,  which  he  comoionlj  con- 
ducted to  a  favourable  Lisae ;  not  often*  honever,  without  large  sub- 
sidies. His  own  measores  were  generally  defensive  and  preventa- 
tive. He  was  fortunate  in  tbe  state  of  tbinn.  at  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne^s  death,  and  in  the  removal  of  Lewis  AlV..,  and  Charies  XIL  of 
Sweden,  both  of  whom  were  peRonally  unfrieodly  to  him,  and  cer- 
tainly bad  projects  on  foot  for  the  iv^toration  of  the  Stuart  family. 
Kin?  George  constantly  manifested  a  disposition  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  And  it  has  been  observ- 
ed to  his  credit,  that  the  nation  not  only  improved  in  wealth  and 
credit  during  his  reign,  but  enjoyed  a  greater  deme  of  tranquillity 
at  home,  Bnd  a  longer  duration  of  peace  abroad  than  during  aov 

geriod  since  tbe  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    At  the  time  of  his  death 
e  was  in  &e  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age. 


SECTION  IIL 

AUSTRIA  (AND  GERMANY)  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  RASTADT, 
1,714,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  1,748. 

1.  The  afl^rs  of  Austria,  as  incidentally  connected  with  those  of 
France,  Spain,  England,  Italy,  and  PjruBsia,  from  the  year  1,713  to 
1,738,  nave  been  already  treated  of  in  the  preceding  sections.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  take  a  brief  view  of  matters,  from  tbe 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Chafles  VI.,  to  the  dealb  of  that  mon- 
arch ;  which  event,  as  we  shall  have  to  show,  greatly  disturbed  tbe 
whole  of  Europe,  and  occasioned  tbe  war  whidi  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  1,748. 

2.  Charles  VI.,  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  succession 
war,  as  a  competitor  for  the  Spanish  throne.  (Part  U.  Sect  LXIV.) 
became  emperor  in  the  year  1,711.  on  tne  demise  of  his  elder 
brother,  Joseph  I.  Though  he  hao  declined  becoming  a  parlj  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1,713,  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived 
his  error,  beine  left  alone  to  support  an  expensive  war.  ui  the  fol- 
lowing year*  therefore,  be  received  the  proposals  made  to  him  by 
the  court  ot  Versailles,  consented  to  the  opening  of  conferences,  in 
the  month  of  November,  1,713,  and,  in  tbe  March  following,  1 J14, 
signed  the  treaty  of  Kastadt,  by  which  he  obtained  possession  ot  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  (except  the  barrier  towns  ceded  to  Holland,) 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  Frieourg,  and  Kehl. 

3.  But  he  was  very  soon  disturbed  in  a  part  of  these  acouisitions, 
hj  the  restlessness  and  jealousy  of  Spain,  already  noticed.  Ureal  de- 
signs were  formed  against  his  Italian  territories:  Sardinia  actually 
taken  from  him,  in  1,717 ;  Sicily,  in  1,718,  and  further  encroachments 
projected,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  tbe  English*  under 
adnural  Byng,  in  the  Mediterranean,  (Sect  II.  §  9,  llT)  woo  soon 
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brought  matters  to  a  favourable  issue  for  Austria,  with  infioite  credit 
to  himself,  both  as  an  officer  and  a  negotiator. 

4.  Spain  had  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  making  these  attacks  upon  Austna,  while  the  latter  power 
was  engaged  in  war  with  Tuniey,  in  aid  of  the  Venetians.  The 
Turks,  (mstigated,  it  has  been  said,  by  the  Spanish  minister,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Austria^)  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Car- 
lo witz,  had  taken  the  Morea  trom  the  Venetians,  before  Austria 
came  to  their  aid^  in  the  year  1,716;  nor,  though  from  that  time 
so  powerfully  assisted,  were  they  able  to  recover  that  peninsula. 
Ciiarles  VL,  however,  was  not  long  at  variance  with  the  Porte  upon 
this  occasion.  As  earlv  as  the  year  K718,  through  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  valour  of  prince  Eugene,  tne  Austrian  commander,  things 
were  broUj|ht  to  an  issue,  and  a  j^ace  concluded,  through  tne  me- 
diation of  England  and  Holland,  at  Fassarowitz,  bv  which  the  Turks 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  Morea,  on  cedine  to  the  Venetians  some 
frontier  towns  in  Albania  and  Dalmatia,  whiTe  Austria  obtained  Bel- 
grade, the  Bannat  of  Temeswar  and  Wallachia,  as  far  as  the  Aluta  : 
she  was  also  able  to  establish  a  free  commerce  in  all  the  harbours  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  with  the  Persians.  The 
early  termination  of  this  war,  together  with  the  successes  of  the 
English  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  checked  the  operations  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  disposed  them  to  agree  to  the '  terms  of  the  quadruple  al- 
liance. Spain  and  Austria,  however,  were  not  effectually  reconciled 
till  the  year  1,725,  at  which  period  the  emperor  was  induced  to  re- 
nounce his  pretensions  upon  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

5.  Charles  VI.  was  for  a  lon^  time  deeply  occupied  in  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  his  own  dominions  from  such  difficulties  as  Spain  had 
been  involved  in,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  owing  to  the  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  on  the  demise  of  Charles  II., 
and  in  which  he  had  himself  been  so  greatly  concerned.  He  propos- 
ed, for  this  end,  by  a  ^  Praematic  Sanction,''  to  make  it  a  law,  that 
if  he  should,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  have  either  sons  or  daugh- 
ters, the  hereditary  dominions  and  crowns  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  should  remain  united.  In  failure  of  such  issue,  male  or  fe- 
male, the  daughters  of  his  deceased  brother,  Joseph,  were  to  succeed ; 
and  it  they  died  witliout  heirs,  tlie  inheritance  was  to  pass  to  his  sis- 
ters, and  their  descendants.  When  this  act  was  proposed,  at  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon,  it  was  violently  resisted  by  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  elector  Palatine,but  bv  the  treaty  of  Vien- 
na, 1,731,  as  well  as  by  previous  negotiations  at  the  different  courts  of 
Europe,  almost  every  power,  except  France,  was  brought  to  consent 
to  the  proposed  regulations;  England  and  Holland,  in  particular, 
having  been  gained  over  by  the  emperor's  agreement  to  suppress  the 
new  East  India  Company  which  ne  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
at  Ostend.  The  guarantee  of  France  was  not  obtained  till  six  years 
after,  in  recompense  of  tbe  transfer  of  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar  to  the  latter  power,  on  the  demise  of  Stanislaus,  kins  of  Poland, 
who  obtained  the  government  of  those  countries  by  the  treaty  of 
1,738. 

6.  Charles  VL  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  his  great  object  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  before  he  was  engaged  in  a  fresh  war  with  the 
TuAls,  in  virtue  of^  a  treaty  concluded  with  Russia,  who  bad  com* 
menced  hostilities  against  the  Porie,  in  1,736.  The  war  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  however^  was  of  very  snort  duration.  She  had 
lost  the  support  of  her  £imou8  general,  prince  Eugene ;  and  her 
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armies,  od  the  fH^sent  occasion,  appear  to  have  been  ill  condocteiL 
Jealousies  and  disagreemeats  amongst  the  superior  officers,  and  a 
great  want  of  resources,  baffled  all  tneir  operations.  In  1,739,  the 
emperor  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Belgrade,  which  was  highly  advantageous  to  Turkey.  Austria 
surrendered  Servia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Belgrade  and  Szabatch ; 
and  Austrian  Wallachia,  with  the  fortress  of  Orsova.  By  the  treaty 
of  Belgrade,  the  Porte  also  obtsiined  advantages  over  Russia ;  but  it 
is  now  known,  that  this  convention  was  very  artfully  conducted  by 
an  agent  of  the  French  court,  who  was  instructed  not  only  to  prevent 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  but  to  resist  the  aggrandizement  of  the  former,  and 
separate  her,  if  po^ible.  from  her  northern  ally. 

7.  In  the  year  immeaiately  following  that  in  which  the  treaty  of 
Belgrade  had  restored  harmony  between  the  two  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Constantinople,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  Charies 
VL  died,  the  last  heir-male  of  the  Austrian  line  of  princes.  jNotwitb- 
standing  all  the  care  he  had  taken  to  secure  to  his  daughter  the 
entire  hereditary  dominions  of  his  family;  and  though  almost  the 
whole  of  Eurone  had  guaranteed  the  indivisibility  of  his  dominions, 
according  to  nis  wishes,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  numerous 
Claims  were  set  up,  and  a  war  kindled,  which  may  be  said  to  have, 
in  its  progress,  involved  every  European  state.  The  archduchess, 
Maria  Theresa,  consort  of  Francis,  duke  of  Tuscany,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  (which,  however,  had  been  ill 
drawn  up,)  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  her  father^o  the  following 
kingdoms,  states,  and  territories:  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Silesia 
and  Austrian  Suabia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria^arinthia, 
Camiola,  Burgau,  Bris^u,  tlie  Low-Counirie&  Friuli,  Tyrol,  the 
Msmtuan,  and  Uie  Duchies  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Placentia. 

8.  Uniortunately  for  the  archduchess.  Charles  VL  had  leA  his 
army  in  a  bad  condition,  his  ilbances  emoarrassed,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  scarcity  almost  approaching  to  &mine,  prevailed  in 
many  parts  of  his  dominions.  All  these  circumstiinces  combined, 
were  calculated  to  raise  up  competitors  for  different  portions  of  his 
estites.  Nor  were  they  at  all  tardy  in  advancing  their  claims.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  pretended  to  be  the  proper  heir  to  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia.  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  L^  elder  brother  of 
Charles  VL,  claimed  the  whole  Austrian  succession.  The  king  of 
Spain  did  the  same,  though  upon  a  more  remote  title,  and  entirely 
through  females.  The  king  of  Sardinia  made  pretensions  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  Frederic  II.,  of  Prussia,  to  the  province  of  Sile- 
sia. 

9.  Many  of  these  several  claimants  had  formally  agreed  to  th^ 
terms  of  the  pra^atic  sanction,  and  even  at  first  professed  the  most 
favourable  dispositions  towards  we  archduchess,  wiio  had  taken  quiet 
possession  of  all  that  had  descended  to  her ;  but  the  times,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  empu^,  encouraged  them  to  break 
through  their  engagements ;  not,  however,  altogether  without  some 
pretence  of  honour  and  justice ;  as  was  the  case  with  France.  The 
king  of  Frahce  had,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Spain,  pre- 
tended to  have  derived  a  right  from  two  princesses,  married  to  Lew- 
is Xlll.  and  XIV.,  to  the  whole  succession ;  but  choosing,  rather  than 
to  depend  upon  these  titles,  to  take  the  part  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, he  insisted  that,  in  liis  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  SanctioD,  by  the 
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chme^tme  wx^udwh ier^  he  was iairly  kfft  attiberty  tD espotue 
any  clalim  that  should  appear  to  him  more  just  than  those  of  the 
archduchess,  queen  of  Hungary.  This  clause  had,  indeed,  been  in- 
troduced into  some  of  the  acts  of  guarantee,  thoueh  not  into  all. 

10.  The  most  forward  and  active  of-  the  qiieen^  opponents  was  a 
pripce  little  known  till  then,  Frederic  kin^  of  Prassia,  at  that  time 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  succeeded,  through  the 
prudence  of  his  father,  to  an  army  and  a  treasury  of  no  inconsider- 

•able  importance ;  both  of  which  he  had  himself  also  found  time  to 
improve.  His  movements  were  sudden,  and  quite  unexpected  bv 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  he  soon  made  known  what  his  demands 
were,  proposing  that  if^they  should  be  granted,  he  would  support 
Austria  against  other  enemies,  and  assist  the  queen  in  placing  her 
husband  on  the  imperial  throne.  He  pretended,  indeed,  at  tirst.  to 
be  only  desirous  ot  occupying  Silesia,  as  a  friend  to  the  queen;  but 
the  mask  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  bis  fixed  determination  to  become 
master  of  Lower  Silesia  rcndered  visible  to  all  the  world. 

1 1.  The  queen  would  consent  to  the  suri^nder  of  no  part  of  her 
inheritance,  though  possibly  her  refusal  in  this  instance,  occasioned 
the  alliance  soon  aAerwartn  formed  between  the  court  of  Versailles 
and  Frederic,  from  which  she  suffered  so  much.  England,  it  is  said, 
counselled  submission  in  the  point  of  Silesia,  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences ;  but  worse  consequences,  perhaps,  were  to  be  apprehend* 
ed,  had  she  complied,  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  disposed 
others  to  urge  their  claims  with  greater  importunity. 

1 2.  Aided  by  France  and  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  year  1,741,  acquired  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  and  was  proclaimed  king,  and  inaugurated  wim  great 
solemnity;  and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1,742,  be  had  the  imperial 
dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  diet  ot  Frankfort,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  VII.,  haying  been  chosen,  however,  when  some  of  the  elec- 
tors were  disqualified  from  voting. 

13.  Never  was  there  a  greater  prospect  of  a  total  dismemberment 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  than  at  this  time.  Difierent  parts  were 
regularly  assigned  to  the  several  claimants,  and  nothing  left  for  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  but  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  province 
of  Lower  Austria,  the  Belgian  states,  and  the  ducnies  of  Carinthia, 
Styria,  and  Camiola.  Precautions  had  even  been  taken  to  prevent 
her  deriving  any  aid  from  Russia,  by  exciting  Sweden  to  declare  war 
against  the  latter  power.  But  the  spirit  ot  this  surprising  woman 
was  not  to  be  broken  by  the  powerful  combination  against  her.  She 
had,  at  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign^  in  a  singular  :uid  ex* 
traordinary  manner,  and  with  consummate  wisdom,  particularly  by 
taking  the  ancient  oath  of  kinj^  Andrefv  II.,  attachea  to  her  interests 
the  brave  Hungarians.  Repairing  to  them  with  her  in^t  son,  she 
threw  herself  entirely  upon  their  protection,  and,  m  the  most  public 
manner,  addressing  them  in  the  Latin  language,  at  a  special  assembly 
of  the  states,  presented  her  child  to  them  in  terms  the  most  pathetic 
Supported  by  their  valour,  and  with  the  help  of  English  and  Dutch 
money,  she  baffled  all  her  enemies,  and  finally  dissipated  the  storm 
that  so  rudely  threatened  her.  it  was  not,  indeed,  until  Walpole  watr 
removed  from  the  English  ministry  Uiat  the  queen  received  any  ac- 
tive assistance  from  the  king  of  Eneland ;  but  afterwards,  botfi  in 
Flanders  and  Italy,  be  was  a  powerful  ally.  She  also  derived  some 
succours  from  the  king  of  ^rdinia,  not,  however^  very  creditably 
purchased  with  regard  to  Genoa. 
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14.  Had  the  nomeroiM  powers  first  armed  acainst  MaTlti  Tlievesi, 
or  intimidated  into  a  state  of  neotrality,  agreed  amoogst  themselTea, 
it  would  ba^e  been  impoc-sible  for  the  queen  to  have  withstood  their 
attacks ;  but,  fortunately  for  her,  many  stood  so  directly  in  a  state  of 
ri?alship  towards  each  other,  and  France  was  such  an  object  of  sos 
picion  and  alarm  to  almost  all  the  other  confederates,  that  their  very 
first  moyements  produced  jealousies  and  divisions  amongst  them; 
and^  what  is  very  remaricable,  the  earliest  who  showed  a  dispositioa 
to  treat  with  the  queen  was  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 
the  successes  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  Bohemia. 

15.  The  interference  of  £n|^land,  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  did  at 
first,  indeed,  only  exasperate  France,  and  the  other  allies  of  Charles 
VH.,  and  excite  them  to  a  more  vigorous  opposition.  But  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  in  the  year  1,745,  who  had  derived  no  happiness, 
but,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  misery,  from  his  short  exaltation,  and  his 
son^s  prudent  and  wise  abandonment  of  such  high  divides,  in  order 
to  secure  his  quiet  possession  of  his  paternal  dommions.  left  the 
queen  at  liberty  to  procure  for  her  husband,  Francis,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  imperial  crown ;  his  election  to  whicn  took  place  in 
the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year ;  the  queen  agreeing  to 
admit  the  young  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  full  possession  of  his  he- 
reditary dominions,  and  to  acknowledge  his  father,  Charles  Vll.,  to 
have  been  duly  invested  with  the  imperial  disoitv.  After  some 
signal  successes,  the  queen's  great  adversary,  Uie  Iking  of  Prussia, 
abo  came  into  her  terms,  having  agreed,  in  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Dresden,  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Francis's  election,  on  being 
put  in  possession  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  the  chief  oLjccts 
for  which  he  luid  been  contending.  The  elector  Palatine  was  like- 
wise included  in  this  treaty. 

16.  The  French  continued  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  and  with  considerable  success ;  but  the  queen  being  a 
good  deal  disembarrassed  by  the  peace  she  had  been  able  to  con- 
clude with  Prussia,  had  it  soon  in  her  power  to  recover  all  that 
the  French  and  Spaniards  had  acquired  m  Italy,  while  the  French 
conquests  in  Flanders  and  Holland  led  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  stadtholdership,  and  thereby  baffled  all  their  hopes  of  future 
advantages  in  those  parts.  The  interference  of  the  empress  of 
Russia,  subsidized  by  England,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  king  of  France,  whose  finances  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
who  had  suffered  severe  losses  by  sea^  tended  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which,  though 
rather  slow  in  its  operations,  at  last  terminated  m  a  peace,  concluded 
October  7,  1,748,  exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  I'amous  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  which  served  for  a  basis  of  the  negotiations  entered  into 
upon  this  occasion.  By  this  convention,  as  in  most  other  instances  of 
the  same  nature,  there  was  so  general  a  restitution  of  conquests,  as 
plainly  to  mark  the  folly  and  injustice  of  having  continued  the  war 
so  long.  Durip^  this  contest,  in  th  year  1,743,  died  the  cardinal  de 
FleurjTj  first  minister  of  France,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
He  did  not  assume  the  reins  of  government  till  he  was  sevent^*^ 
three.  He  had  many  virtues,  but  was  much  more  admired  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  than  for  energy 
of  character,  or  public  spirit 

17.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChateUe  bringing  us,  as  nearly  as  can  be, 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a 
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▼iew  of  Europe  at  thi^  particular  period,  and  as  connected  with 
thi»  celebrated  treaty  ?'  but  this  must  oe  reserved  for  a  future  section. 


SECTION  IV. 

ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  II.  TO  THE 
THRONE,  1 ,727,  TO  HIS  DEATH,  1,760. 

1.  The  accession  of  George  IL,  who  c^me  to  the  throne  1,727,  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  was  not  at- 
tended with  such  changes  as  many  had  expected.  Even  the  minis- 
ter himselH  sir  Robert  V^^alpole^  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  at  the 
reception  he  met  with  from  his  majesty,  on  the  demise  of  the  late 
king,  and  at  the  continuance  of  the  power  in  bis  hands.  But  this  is 
now  known  to  have  been  owing  to  the  wise  and  prudent  care  of 
queen  Caroline,  who,  at  this  moment,  was  found  to  possess  an  influ- 
ence over  her  royal  consort,  which  had  been  by  many  liltle  suspect- 
ed, but  which  her  extreme  good  sense,  and  discreet  conduct,  seemed 
fully  to  justify.  The  whigs  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  truest 
friends  of  the  house  of  Hanover  and  the  protestant  church ;  and 
their  continuance  in  power  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign, 
though  very  grating  to  the  adverse  party,  seemed  to  be  extremely 
favourable  to  the  quiet  of  the  nation. 

2.  The  good-will  which  had  sprung  up,  and  been  encouraged  dur- 
ing the  regency,  between  the  rival  courts  of  Versailles  and  Londoik 
was  not  materially  disturbed  during  the  whole  administration  of 
Walpole,  and  his  pacific  contemporary,  cardinal  Fleury  ;  tlie  queen 
being  also  friendly  to  peace.  But  as  it  is  not  easy  for  any  peaceable 
government  long  to  escape  the  encroachments  of  other  states,  Spain, 
apparently  presuming  on  the  forbearance  or  apathy  of  the  British 
ministry,  committed  great  depredations,  for  a  series  of  years,  upon 
the  trade  of  England  with  America  and  the  West-Indies,  committing 
many  acts  of  most  atrocious  cruelty,  in  addition  to  their  other  deeds 
of  insult  and  plunder.  Some  steps  were  at  length  taken  to  remedy 
these  evils,  but  the  conduct  of  Spain  was  so  generally  resented  by 
the  nation,  as  to  render  even  the  convention,  by  which  the  disputes 
were  referred  to  arbitration,  extremely  unpopular.  It  being  thought, 
by  many  of  all  descriptions,  not  only  that  the  grievances  complaioea 
of  had  been 'too  long  submitted  to  and  endured,  and  the  measures 
hitherto  taken  to  redress  them  been  too  tame  and  submissive,  but 
that  nothing  less  than  a  war  could  restore  the  lost  consequence  of 
the  state,  or  bring  such  offenders  to  reason. 

3.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  had  defended  their  conduct  in  many 
memorials,  pretending  that  the  English  were  the  aggressors,  in  car- 
rying on  a  contraband  and  unlawful  trade  with  their  colonies ;  but 
had  this  been  capable  of  proof  to  the  extent  the  Spaniards  pretend- 
ed, which  was  certainly  not  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  but  tnat  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  hurried  into  most  unjustifiable  excesses  in 
their  measures  of  reprisal,  and  exceedingly  ill-treated  both  the  mer- 
chants and  sailors  of  England.  They  insisted  upon  a  general  right 
of  search,  on  the  open  seas,  and  condemned  the  ships  and  cargoes, 
upon  such  frivolous  pretences  as  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  in- 
jurious and  oppressive,  and  quite  contrary  to  existing  treaties.  In 
«ne  instance,  a  whole  fleet  of  English  merchant-ships,  at  the  island  of 
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Tortugas,  was  attacked  by  Spaniards,  as  if  Q]f  two  natioes  bad  been 
at  open  war.  .> 

4.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible.  perhape#4o  justify  entirely  the 
extraordinary  foii)eanuic^  ^he  British  government,  for  n^ariy 
twenty  years,  during  which  not  only  these  indignities  had  been  cod- 
tioually  repeated,  but  express  engagements,  aira  promises  to  redress 
and  abstain  from  such  aggressions  in  future,  notoriously  violated. 
This  had  been  remarkably  the  case  with  respect  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  concluded  in  the  year  1,729.  There  were 
▼ery  warm  debates  in  parliament  on  the  subject,  and  the  ministry 
were  hard  pressed  to  defend  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sunine- 
ness,  gross  mdifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  merchants,  and  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  criminal  conniv- 
ance. And,  indeed,  their  opponents  obtained,  at  length,  this  triumph 
over  them,  that  the  very  convention  which  was  to  be  the  prelimina- 
ry of  a  perfect  adjustment  of  differences,  and  a  surety  for  the  indem- 
nification of  the  merchants  for  all  tlieir  losses,  was,  like  every  pre- 
ceding treaty  and  compact,  disregarded  by  Spain,  and  war  obliged 
to  be  declared  before  the  year  was  out,  to  compel  her  to  more 
just  and  equitable  measures.  The  war,  however,  was  not  so  success 
fuJ  as  to  render  it  clear  that  the  pnciiic  and  wary  proceedings  of  the 
British  minister  were  otherwise  than  most  prudent  and  wise,  consid- 
ering the  general  circumstances  of  F-iiroi>e.  **  Omnia  prius  expe- 
riri  verbis  quam  armis  sapientem  dccet,'''  is  a  maxim  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Robert  Walpole*  by  an  author, 
not  bncKward  to  admit  that,  on  some  points,  in  regard  to  continental 
politics,  the  pacific  system  was  carried  too  tiir.  The  period  during 
which  it  prevailed  will,  certainly,  ibr  ever  be  a  remarkable  era  in 
English  history,  especially  as  the  reigning  sovereign  was  notorious- 
ly a  soldier,  and  by  no  means  personally  disposed  to  adopt  so  inactive 
a  line  of  conduct 

5.  Though  the  people  had  been  clamorous  for  the  war  with 
Spain,  they  were  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  it,  and  that  to 
so  great  a  degree,  as  to  coippel  the  minister^  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
though  with  considerable  reluctance,  to  resign  his  appointments ; 
which  took  phice  in  February,  1,742;  the  approbation  of  his  sove- 
reign being  manifi?sted  in  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
ean  of  Oxford,  lie  was  succeeded  by  lord  Carteret.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  been  an  able,  intelligent,  and  prudent  minister ;  a  con- 
stant lover  of  peace,  in  tne  way  of  defence  and  prevention ;  and 
upon  this  he  prided  himself :  he  was  of  the  whig  party,  which  ex- 
posed him  much  to  the  rancour,  not  only  of  those  whose  political 
opinions  were  different,  but  of  many  disappointed  i>ersons  who 
thought  with  him.  By  these  he  was  stigmatized  as  having  reduced 
corruption  to  a  system ;  but  by  others,  this  charge  was  as  confidently 
replied ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  though  he  often  spo>e 
as  if  he  knew  every  man's  price,  ne  governed,  not  by  corruption, 
but  by  party  attachments,  as  his  friends  and  admirers  have  alleged. 
Upon  two  great  occasions  his  plans  were  thwarted  by  some  who 
lived  to  see  and  correct  their  errors,  as  was  the  case,  particularly, 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  regard  to  the  excise  bill,  first  proposed  to  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  year  1,732.  There  was  never,  perhaps,  a  case 
in  which  party,  faction,  and  ienorance  prevailed  more  over  truth, 
and  justice,  and  prudence.  Tlie  bill  was  calculated  to  check  and 
control  the  most  gross  and  pernicious  frauds  upon  tiie  revenues ;  to 
iavour  and  encourage,  in  every  possible  manner,  the  iair  dealer, 
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iand  through  him  the  pahlic  in  general,)  and  by  the  savings  pro- 
uced  in  the  treasury,  materially  to  lighten  the  puulic  burthens :  yet 
such  a  clamour  was  raised  against  the  measure,  from  its  first  sugges- 
tion, as  to  oblige  the  minister  to  abandon  it. 

6.  The  other  measuuAehich  brought  ^reat  odium  on  this  able 
minister  of  finance.  wa^i&<l;rc8pa8S  on  the  smking  fund,  first  estab- 
lished in  1,727,  and  which  he  made  no  scruple  to  alienate  for  public 
purposes,  as  occ;ision  seemed  to  require.  The  very  name  of  this 
fund  is  not  equally  applicable  to  all  times.  At  first  it  arose  entirelv 
from  savings,  and  its  perpetual  or  uninterrupted  operation  under  such 
circumstances,  would  appear  to  have  been  an  indispensable  part  of 
its  character.  It  had  been  calculated  as  proceeding  upon  the  basis 
of  compound  interest;  while  new  loans  and  debts,  contracted  for 
pressing  emergencies,  were  held  to  burthen  the  public  in  the  way 
of  simple  interest  onlv.  But  in  these  days,  the  whole  state  of  the 
question  is  changed.  The  modem  sinking  fund  is  not  a  sinking  fund 
of  surpluses  or  savings,  but  in  itself  a  borrovced  fund ;  of  great  power 
and  great  utility,  occasionally,  but  plainly  at  the  command  of  the 
public,  whenever  the  current  expenses  cannot  be  provided  for  at  a 
less  cost ;  and,  indeed,  oflen  benehcially  to  be  applied  to  slich  pur- 
poses, in  greater  or  less  proportions,  to  the  avoidance  of  many 
heavy  charges  of  management,  high  premiums,  and  new  taxes.  The 
alienation  oT  the  original  sinking  funa,  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  My  defended  since,  though  opposed  and  resist- 
ed, at  the  time  J  with  a  virulence  and  animosity  exceedingly  distress- 
ing to  th«\t  minister. 

7.  The  new  administration,  which  came  into  power  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Walpole,  so  little  answered  the  expectations  of  their 
friends,  deviated  so  soon  from  the  principles  they  had  avowed,  while 
in  opposition,  and  seemed  so  much  more  disposed  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Hanover,  at  the  expanse,  and  to  the  loss,  of  England,  in 
useless  subsidies  and  foreign  wars,  than  to  attend  to  the  domestic 
difficulties  under  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  labouring,  that  they 
became,  in  a  very  short  time,  quite  as  unpopular  as  their  predeces- 
sors, and  in  1,745,  the  very  year  in  which  Walpole  died,  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  Scotland. 

8.  This  attempt  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  undertaken  by  the 
heir  of  the  Stuart  tamily,  in  person,  was,  undoubtedly,  an  ill-con- 
ducted, as  it  was  ultimately  im  unsuccessful,  enterprise ;  though  to 
call  it  altogether  a  wealc  one,  would  be  contrary  to  historical  truth. 
its  commencement,  indeed,  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic infatuation,  but  in  its  progress  it  became  so  fonnidable,  as 
even  to  threaten  the  capital  of  Lngland,  and  the  protcstant  succes- 
sion ;  nor  was  it  subdued  without  great  efforts  and  exertions  on  the 
part  of  tlie  king's  forces,  so  unavailing  and  disheartening  at  first,  as 
to  render  the  issue  of  the  contest  extremely  problematical.  It  was, 
in  fact,  at  the  beginning,  despised  and  neglected,  by  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  so 
that  time  was  given  for  such  an  accession  of  friends  and  adherents  to 
the  cause  of  the  pretender,  while  the  English  army  was  leA  without 
any  adequate  reinforcements,  that  the  reikis  not  only  got  possession 
of  Edinburgh,  after  a  very  severe  but  most  successful  action  with 
the  English,  at  Preston  Pans,  but  were  able  to  march,  unmolested, 
lar  into  England,  and  even  to  reti*eat,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  army, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  creditable  to  the  prowess,  humanity, 
and  military  skill  of  tnc  Scottish  commander. 
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9.  Had  the  young  prince  met  with  the  encoaragement  he  expect- 
ed on  ills  march  to  the  south,  he  might  have  possessed  himself  of  tlie 
English,  as  he  had  done  of  tne  Scotch,  capiud ;  hut  his  hopes  of  aid 
were,  considering  all  things,  strangely  and  cruelly  disappointed. 
Not  a  soul  joined  him,  of  may  importan<H||though  he  had  advanced 
nearly  to  tlje  very  centre  of  the  kingdom^vhile  the  French  hlled 
to  fulfil  their  engagement  of  invading  ihe  southern  parts  of  tlie 
island,  in  order  to  divide  and  occupy  me  English  army,  so  that  his 
retreat  became  a  point  of  prudence  perfectly  inevitable,  however 
mortifying  and  grating  to  the  gallant  spirit  of  Charles,  who  un- 
doubtedly manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  proceed  against  ail  obsta- 
cles. 

10.  The  conflict  between  the  two  nations,  on  this  occasion,  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  religious  tenets  and  principles  of  the  oppos- 
mg  parties.  Had  Scotland  oeen  entirely  catholic,  the  hopes  of  tiie 
Stuart  family  would  have  been  extremely  reasonable;  but  it  was, 
at  this  period,  divided  between  the  presbyterians  and  the  catholics; 
the  LowLnnders  being  of  the  former  sect,  and  the  Hishianders,  gen- 
erally sneaking,  of  the  latter.    The  presbyterians,  wno  had  gamed 

freat  aavantages,  in  the  way  of  toleration,  by  the  revolution,  having 
ecome  whies  in  principle,  naturally  adhered  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over, while  the  catholic  Highlanders  were  quite  as  fully  and  as  nat- 
urally inclined  to  support  Uieir  native  prince.  Nothing  could  be 
wiser,  perhaps,  under  these  circumstances,  than  the  sending  a  prince 
of  the  olood  to  command  the  British  forces,  and,  as  it  happened,  no 
ofhcer  of  the  British  army  could  be  more  popular  than  tne  duke  of 
Cumberkmd,  at  this  very  period.  His  royal  highness  joined  the 
army  at  Edinburgh,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  which 
the  English,  under  general  Hawley,  had  recently  sustained  a  check. 
The  duke,  indeed,  had  been  expressly  recalled  from  Flanders,  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  which  was.  in  no  small  degree,  detrimental 
and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  allies. 

U.  The  conduct  of  the  son  of  the  pretender  was  certainly  that 
of  a  brave  but  inconsiderate  young  man.  Sanguine  in  his  expecta- 
tionsj  beyond  what  any  circumstances  of  the  case  would  completely 
justify,  he,  in  more  instances  than  one,  committed  himself  too  far,  and 
at  the  very  last  exposed  himself  to  a  defeat,  which  might,  at  least, 
have  been  suspended  or  mitigated,  if  not  totally  avoided.  He  made 
a  stand  against  the  king's  forces  at  Culloden,  while  his  troops  were 
in  a  bad  condition  for  fighting,  and  when  it  would  obviously  have 
been  better  policy  to  have  acted  on  the  defensive ;  to  have  retired 
before  his  adversary,  till  he  had  led  him  into  the  more  impractica- 
ble parts  of  the  highlands, 'where  all  his  military  means  would 
have  been  crippled,  and  a  retreat,  perhaps,  at  least,  have  been 
rendered  iudispeQsably  necessary ;  but  by  risking  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den, (April  lb,  1,746)  he  lost  every  thing.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land gained  a  moat  decisive  victory ;  and  so  completely  subdued  the 
hopes  and  spirits  of  his  youn^  opponent,  that  he  never  afterwards 
joined  his  friends,  though  solicited,  and  indeed  en|;aged,  so  to  do ;  but 
wandering  about  the  country  for  a  considerable  time,  with  a  price  of 
£:iO,000  set  on  his  head,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships  and 
difficulties,  embarked  for  France ;  and  thus  terminated  for  ever  the 
struggles  of  that  exiled  and  deposed  family  to  recover  its  ancient 
dominions.  The  very  remarkable  instances  of  attachment,  fidelity, 
and  pure  hospitality,  by  which,  afler  the  baMe  of  Culloden,  tlie 
unfortunate  itigiUve  was  preserved  from  the  hands  of  his  pursuers, 
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tarpaa^any  thing  of  the  kind  recorded  in  history,  and  reflect  indelible 
credit  on  the  high  and  disinterested  feelings  ana  principles  of  those 
who  assisted  him  in  his  escape. 

12.  The  DQost  melancholy  circumstance  attending  this  rash  un- 
dertaking, was  the  necessity  that  arose  for  making  examples  of  those 
who  hiad  abetted  it,  in  order  more  securely  to  hx  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  the  reigning  family ;  who,  having  acquired  that  rieht 
in  the  most  constitutional  manner,  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  it,  hut 
by  an  unpardonable  violation  of  the  law.  Of  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  English  troops  afler  tiie  battle  of  Culloden,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
as  indeed  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  accounts  are  exaggerated ; 
but  in  the  common  course  of  justice,  many  persons,  and  some  of  the 
highest  rank,  underwent  the  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason, 
whose  Clime,  through  a  melancholy  infatuation,  must  in  their  own 
eyes  have  appeared  the  very  reverse,  and  whose  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment, under  different  circumstances,  and  with  the  law  and  constitution 
on  their  side,  would  have  deserved  the  highest  praise.  Though 
many  of  tlie  adherents  of  the  pretender  suffered,  many  of  then^ 
made  their  escape  beyond  sea,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  different 
ports  of  the  continent  No  attempts  have  since  been  made  by  any  of 
the  catholic  descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Biitain  to  dis- 
turb the  protestaot  succession  in  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

13.  This  illustrious  house  sustained  a  verv  unexpected  and  mel- 
ancholy loss,  in  the  year  1,750^  by  the  deatn  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  ot  Wales,  rather  of  his  late  majesty ;  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  cold  caught  in  his  gardens  at  Kew,  died  of  a  pleuritic  disorder, 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prince  endowed  with  many  amiable  Qualities ;  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  a  friend  to  merit,'and  sincerely  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain. 

14.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,751,  a  remarkable  act  was  passed 
in  parliament,  for  correcting  the  calendar,  according  to  the  Gregori- 
an computation.  It  was  enacted,  that  toe  new  year  should  tegin 
on  the  first  of  January,  and  that  eleven  days  between  the  second  and 
fourteenth  days  of  September,  1,752,  should  for  that  time  be  omitted, 
so  tliat  the  day  succeeding  the  second,  should  be  called  the  fourteenth 
of  that  month.  This  change  was  on  many  accounts  exceedingly  im- 
portant, but  to  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  it  ap- 
peared a  strangely  arbitrary  interference  with  the  currency  and  set- 
tled distinctions  of  time. 

16.  Though  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  in  1,748,  may  be  said 
to  have  restored  peace  to  Europe,  the  English  and  French  came  to 
no  good  understanding  with  regard  to  their  remote  settlements. 
The  war  in  those  parts  involved  the  interests  of  the  natives  or  set- 
tlers, as  well  as  of  the  two  courts,  and  scarcely  seems  to  have  fallen 
under  the  consideration  of  the  negotiating  ministers.  In  the  east  and 
in  the  west  many  disputes  and  jealousies  were  raised,  which  though 
referred  to  special  commissioners  to  adjust,  in  no  long  course  of  time 
involved  both  countries  in  a  fresh  war,  the  particulars  of  which  will 
be  found  elsewhere :  a  war  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  elobe, 
and  continued  beyond  the  reign  of  George  II.,  wno  died  suddenly 
at  Kensington,  in  1,760,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  of  his 
reign. 

1*6.  George  11.  w^a  prince  of  high  integrity,  honour,  and  vera- 
city, but  ofa  warm  and  irritable  temner,  of  a  wai'like  disposition, 
and  though  for  a  long  time  restrained  by  his  pacific  minister,  sir 
Aa 
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Robert  Wa]pole,  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  disputes  of  th« 
continent,  yet  constantly  inclined  to  do  so,  from  an  attachment,  very 
natural,  though  unpopular  amongst  his  ISritish  subjects,  to  his  Ger- 
man dominions.  He  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of  his  qtieen. 
while  she  lived,  ^^  whose  mild,  prudent,  and  conciliatine  manners,^ 
to  use  the  woras  of  a  very  impartial  and  judicious  oiograpber. 
^  were  more  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  English  nation.^^ 
Uuoen  Caroline  had  indeed  many  great  aiKl  splendid  virtues :  thou£h 
of  most  amiable  and  domestic  nabii?,  she  was  well  versed  in  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  had  considerable  literary  attainments,  whicti 
disposed  her  to  be  a  friend  to  learned  persons^  particularly  to  many 
members  of  the  church,  of  which  several  stnkmg  and  remarkable 
instances  have  been  recorded.  It  is  sufiicient  to  mention  the  namos 
of  Herring,  Clarke,  Hoadley.  Butler,  Sherlock.  Hare,  Seeker,  and 
Fearce.  She  was  tiie  d^«ugnter  of  John  Frederick,  margrave  of 
Brandenburgh  Anspach,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1,683.  She  was 
married  to  his  majesty  in  1,705,  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Her  death,  which  occas&ioned  great  grief  to  her  royal 
consort  and  family,  took  place  on  the  20th  of  IVovember,  1,7^5, 
when  she  was  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age. 


SECTION  V. 

STATE  OF  EUROPE  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  PEACE 

OF  AIX-LA-CHAPEI.LE,  1,748. 

1.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  thie  house  of  Hanover  utis 
effectually  established  on  the  throne'of  Great  Britain,  to  the  entire  ^ 
exclusion  of  the  Stuart  family..  Though  the  peace  was  not  popular 
in  England,  and  she  was  supposed  by  many  to  have  niude  too  great, 
and  in  some  instances  ignominiotis  concessions,  yet  it  was  certainly 
fortunate  for  her  that  the  continental  powers  confined  their  views  to  a 
balance  which  did  not  extend  to  the  sea ;  and  thereby  left  in  her 
hands  a  force,  beyond  calculation  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  amounting  almost  to  a  monopoly  of  com- 
merce, credit,  and  wealth,  so  as  to  render  her,  as  it  were,  the  chief 
asent  or  priucipal,  in  all  political  movements,  for  the  time  to  come, 
iier  prosperity,  indeed,  had  been  on  the  increase,  in  no  conmion  de* 
gree,  from  the  accession  of  the  Brunswick  tamily. 

2.  Austria  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  1,748.  Silesia  and  Glatz,  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Flacentia,  and  Guastalla,  and  some  places  in 
the  Milanese :  but  she  succeeded,  and  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  her 
aJlies,  in  the  article  of  the  succession.  All  former  treaties  were 
formallv  recognised,  which  involved  indeed  other  losses  to  the  em- 
pire, il  compared  with  the  time  of  Charles  V.;  but  the  dominions 
of  the  latter  were  certainly  too  extensive,  and  too  detached,  to  form 
a  great  and  stable  empire.  This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  case  with  regard  even  to  the  reduced  domains  of  Charles  VI.; 
hut  his  high-spirited  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  was  to  the  last  indig- 
nant at  the  losses  she  had  8usiBii;ied.  She  corrected  the  error  into 
which  she  had  fallen  with  regard  to  Genoa,  and  which  occasioned 
great  commotions  there,  by  consenting  to  let  the  marquisate  of  Final 
revert  to  that  republic,  which  had  been  very  arbitrarily  given,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  as  a  bribe  to  the  king^  Sardinia,  and  maile 
a  /ree  port,  to  the  evident  disadvantage  of  tlie  Genoese,  who  had 
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originally  pardiased  it  for  a  valuable  consideration,  under  the  guar- 
antee 01  Great  Britain. 

3.  Prussia  gained,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Silesia,  and 
the  county  oi  Glatz,  which  were  guaranteed  to  her  by  all  the  con- 
tracting powers ;  and  by  this  accession  of  territory  she  was  raised 
into  the  condition  of  a  |>ower  capable  of  entering  into  the  field  of 
action,  as  a  rival  of  Austria ;  which  might  have  been  foreseen^  when 
Leopold  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  for  the  express  purpose  of  coun- 
terbiilancine  the  power  of  France.  As  it  was,  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and  a  door  set  open  to  future  revolutions 
in  the  Germanic  body.  Tiie  character  and  subsequent  achievements 
of  Frederick  II.  contributed  greatly  to  the  aggrairaizement  of  his  do- 
minions. He  was  active,  bold,  fond  of  glory,  and  indefatigable.  He 
was  brave  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  the  cabinet.  Desirous  of  shining 
in  all  that  he  undertook,  he  was  indefatigable  in  keeping  his  army 
constantly  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and  in  repairing  the  damages  to 
which  his  dominions  had  been  subjected  by  his  ambition.  He  drew 
to  him  many  eminent  persons  of  all  countries,  of  whose  society  he 
pretended  to  be  fond ;  but  he  oftentimes  showed  himself  to  be  a 
most  merciless  tyrant,  a  blunderer  in  political  economy,  and,  if  not 
quite  an  atheist,  very  lax  in  his  principles  of  religion. 

4.  Holland  lost  much  by  the  peace,  and  gained  nothing.  Some, 
indeed,  doubted  whether  she  did  not  greatly  endanger  her  indepen- 
dence, by  consenting  to  make  the  stadtboldership  hereditary  m  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  female  a&  well  as  male . 
heirs  of  the  family :  but  others  conceived  that  this  approach  to  mo- 
narchical government  greatly  strengthened  the  republic ;  and  it  would 
indeed  seem  that  it  had  declined  much  in  power  and  consequence, 
from  the  very  period  when  that  office  was  abolished,  in  the  preced- 
ing century.  One  precaution  was  adopted  with  reeard  to  the  female 
heirs  to  the  Stadtboldership :  they  were  precluded  irom  marrying  any 
king,  or  elector  of  the  empire ;  a  precaution  which  there  were,  in 
the  nistory  of  Europe,  sumcictnt  reasons  to  juslify. 

5.  Spam  obtained,  for  two  branches  of  her  royal  family,  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placenlia,  and  Guastalla  * 
the  latter  to  revert  to  Austria,  that  is,  Parma  and  Guastalla,  and  Pla- 
ceutia  to  Sardinia,  should  the  new  duke,  don  Philip,  die  without  issue, 
or  succeed  to  either  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  or  Naples.  But  the 
power  of  Spain  was  not  much  increased,  either  by  land  or  sea.  On 
the  latter,  indeed,  the  English  had  an  overwhelming  superiority; 
and,  on  land,4 hough  her  armies  were  brave,  they  were  geneiully  ill 
conducted,  and  her  government  too  bad  to  render  her  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  VI.,  indeed,  the  successor  of 
Philip,  who  came  to  the  throne  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  applied  himself,  with  no  small  degree  of  credit,  to  retrieve 
the  character  of  the  nation. 

6.  Austria,  by  seeking  an  alliance  with  Rutsia^  had  introduced  the 
latter  power  into  the  southern  states  of  Europe,  and  given  her  consid- 
erable weight  and  consequence,  as  a  counterbalance  to  her  great 
rival,  France.  Scarcely  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
the  movement  impressed  upon  this  mighty  empire  by  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  vigour  of  Peter  the  first,  had  carried  her  forward, 
with  a  rapid  progression ;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  she 
might  justlv  be  re^^arded  as  amongst  the  most  considerable  powers  of 
Europe.  Her  armi^ were,  perhaps,  more  than  semi-barbarous ;  but 
they  were  toive,  iiRlefatigaDle,  luirdy,  and  supported  by  the  reli 
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1008  principle  of  ptedestitiation;  the  foimdatioQ  of  a  desperate 
ind  01  hardihood,  seldom  to  be  resisted.  Her  internal  fesoorces 
were  not  at  ail  considerable,  but  they  were  daily  improTing.  When 
Peter  the  first  came  to  the  crown,  her  revenues  amounted  to  six 
millions  €f(  roubles;  in  1,748  they  were  nearly  quadroj^led.  Thus 
rapidly  advancing,  with  one  arm  reaching  to  the  Baltic,  and  the 
otner  to  the  Black  sea,  it  was  very  obvious  to  discern  that  when,  bj 
good  management,  her  gigantic  body  should  be  duly  invigorateo, 
she  had  every  cnance  of  becoming  a  most  formidable  power. 
Already  had  she  shown  herself  such,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  influ- 
ence she  bad  acquired  in  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Poland ;  in  her 
commercial  treaties  with  England,  ner  alliance  with  Austria,  and  her 
wars  with  the  Turks.  Her  resources  and  means  of  improvement 
were  ^rent ;  rivers  not  only  navigable  during  the  summer,  but  during 
the  winter  also,  aflfording,  by  means  of  sledges,  every  opportunity 
of  a  quick  and  easy  transport  of  all  sorts  of  commercial  §oods ;  the 
greater  part  of  her  southern  provinces  fertile,  and  requiting  little 
culture ;  mines  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper ;  great  quantities  of  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  and  hemp.  She  bad  not  yet  learned  to  manufacture  her 
own  productions,  or  to  export  them  in  her  own  ships,  and  conse- 
quently to  make  the  most  of  them :  but  she  was  in  the  way  to  learn 
such  arts,  and  when  once  attained,  she  had  the  fairest  prospects  of 
acquiring  a  decided  superiority,  not  only  in  the  Baltic,  and  White 
sea.  but  on  the  Black  sea  and  Caspian. 

7.  Turkey,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  compai^ 
atively  a  gamer  by  the  wars  in  which  she  had  been  engaged.  She 
had  taken  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians,  recovered  from  Austria 
Belgrade,  Servia,  and  some  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  Wallachui, 
and liad  hitherto  baffled  the  attempts  of  Russia,  to  get  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

8.  France  obtained  little  in  point  of  extent  by  the  treaty  of  Alx- 
la-Chajpelle,  but  that  little  was  of  extreme  importance.  The  posses- 
sion otTiorraine,  in  addition  to  Alsace,  nnd  several  strong  forts  on  the 
Rhine,  strengthened  and  completed,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  her 
eastern  frontier,  and  placed  her  in  a  most  commanding  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  (jerman  states.  During  the  administration  of  cardinal 
Fieury,  which  lasted  till  the  year  1,743,  her  marine  had  been  de- 
plorably neglected,  while  the  English  had  beeil  able  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  French,  particularly  by  intercepting 
many  valuable  convoys,  and  capturing  many  ships  ofner  reduced  navy. 

9.  An  author  of  reputation  hsis  proposed  to  throw  the  different 
European  states,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1,748,  into  the 
four  iollowing  ccasses : — 

1.  Those  mat  having  armies,  fleets,  money,  and  territorial  resour- 
ces, could  make  war  without  foreign  alliances.  Such  were  England 
and  France. 

2.  Those  that  with  considerable  and  powerful  armies,  were  de- 
pendent on  foreign  resources.    Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

3.  Those  that  could  not  engage  in  war,  but  in  league  with  other 
.states,  subsidized  by  them,  and  always  regarded  in  the  light  of  sec- 
ondary powers  by  the  large  ones.  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sweden, 
Denmark. 

4.  Such  as  were  interested  in  maintaining  themselves  in  the  same 
condition,  and  free  from  the  encroachment  of  others.  Switzeriand, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  German  states. 

Holland,  Spain,  and  Naples,  being  omitted  iiohe  abote  account 
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Bii^t  reasoDablT  be  thrown  into  a  fiflh  class,  as  countries  generally 
80  connected  with  England,  France,  and  Austria,  as  to  be  constantly 
iQTolTed  in  every  war  affecting  either  of  those  countries. 

SECTION  VI. 
OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS^  WAR,  1,775—1,762. 

1.  Though  for  some  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Aix-larChapelle,  in  1,746,  England  and  France  seemed  to  enjoy, 
in  no  common  degree,  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  be  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  amity  with  each  other,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
seeds  of  a  future  war  were  sown  in  tne  very  circumstances  of  that 
convention.  &i£land  was  left  in  possession  of  such  a  preponderating 
force  at  sea,  while  the  French  marine,  through  the  parsimony  or  in- 
attention  of  cardinal  Fleury,  had  fallen  into  so  low  a  state  of  depres- 
sion, that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  all  who  were  interested  about 
the  latter,  should  have  their  minds  filled  with  jealousy  and  resentment 
This  was  soon  manifested,  not  onlj  by  the  vigorous  attempts  made  at 
this  time  to  restore  the  marine  of  France,  but  in  the  projects  formed 
for  dispossessing  the  English  of  their  principal  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies  and  America :  a  blow  which  might  have  been  far  more  fatal  to 
the  Enelisb  nation,  tnan  any  leagues  or  confederacies  in  favour  of  the 

Sretenoer.  To  secure  the  co-operation  and  support  of  Spain  in  these 
esi^ns,  France  had  endeavoured,  in  the  vear  1,753,  to  draw  the  lat- 
ter mto  a  fomily  compact,  which,  thouen  afterwards  brought  about, 
was  at  this  time  successfully  frustrated,  bv  the  extraordinary  care 
and  vigilance  of  the  British  minister  at  Madrid. 

2.  The  peace  established  in  Europe  in  1,748,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  ever  been  effectually  extended  to  Asia  and  America.  The 
conauests  on  each  side  indeed  had  been  relinquished  and  surrendered 
by  ubat  treaty,  but  in  a  most  negligent  manner  with  respect  to  limits 
and  boundanes ;  and  in  each  of^those  distant  settlements,  France  at 
that  time  happened  to  have  able  and  enterprising  servants,  who 
thought  they  saw,  in  their  respective  government^  such  means  of 
agg^randizing  themselves  and  their  country,  and  of  thwarting  the 
British  interest,  as  were  not  to  be  overiookea  or  neglected.  In  the 
East  Indies  very  extraordinaiy  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
whole  peninsula  of  India  Proper,  in  short,  the  whole  Mogul  empire, 
under  tne  dominion  of  France,  by  an  artful  interference  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  jeovemors  ot  kmgdoms  and  provinces,  the  Souhahr 
dan^  Jiahobt.snd  Rajaha,  The  power  of  the  mop^ul  had  been  irrevoca- 
bly shaken  by  Kouu-Khan,  in  1,738.  from  which  time  the  viceroys 
and  other  subordinate  governors  had  slighted  his  authority,  and,  m 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  become  independent  The  interference  of 
the  French  was  calculated  to  throw  things  into  confusion,  by  dispos- 
sessing those  who  were  adverse  to  them  of  their  governments  and 
territories,  and  thus  compelling  them,  as  it  were,  to  seek  succour  firbm 
the  English ;  which  ultimately  brought  the  two  rival  nations  of  Eu- 
nipe  into  a  state  of  hostility,  not  as  avowed  principals,  but  as  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  different  native  princes  or  nabobs.  In  no  long 
course  of  time,  things  took  a  turn  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English 
and  their  allies;  the  French  were  baffled  m  all  their  projects,  every 
place  they  possessed  taken  from  them,  a  suspension  of  arms  agreed 
upon,  m  1)764.  and  the  Frem^h  governor,  Dupleix,  the  aoibitlous  and 
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enterprising  author  and  fomenter  of  all  the  troubles,  but  vrho  fi»f 
been  lil-supported  by  his  goTemmeDt  at  home,  recalled  from  India. 

3.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  A'lr.  Clive,  ailerwarda 
lord  Clive,  first  distinguished  himself,  who  bad  not  only  discernment 
enough  to  see  through  and  detect  all  the  artifices  and  designs  of 
Dupleix,  but,  though  not  brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  soon 
displayed  such  skiiland  courage  in  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
army,  as  speedily  established  his  fame,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  elevation  and  glory. 

4.  In  America,  the  boundaries  of  the  ceded  provinces  not  having 
been  justly  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French  had 
formed  a  design  of  connecting,  by  a  chain  of  iorts,  their  two  distant 
eolonies  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  to  confine  the  English  entirely 
within  that  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  sea.  No  part  of  this  design  could  be 
carried  on  wkhout  manifest  encroachment  on  terriitories  previously^ 
either  by  agreement,  settlement,  or  implication,  appropriated  to 
others !  Where  the  boundaries  were  not  precisely  defined,  all  that  was 
not  fcltiglish  or  French,  belonged  to  the  native  tribes,  ajod  the  only 
policy  that  the  European  colonists  had  to  observe,  was  to  conciliate 
the  friendship,. or  resist  the  attacks  of  these  ferocious  neighbours.  But 
the  scheme  tUe  French  had  in  agitation  threatened  to  be  extremely 
injurious  to  the  English  colonists ;  giving  them,  in  case  of  war,  a  fron- 
tier of  fifteen  iiundred  miles  to  defend,  not  merely  against  a  race  of 
savages,  as  heretoibrc,  but  against  savages  supported  by  disciplined 
troops,  and  conducted  by  French  oflicers. 

5.  It  was  not  possible  for  England  long  to  contemplate  these  a|;- 

Sressions  and  projects  without  interfering ;  but  her  means  of  resisting 
lem  were  not  eq,ual  to  those  bv  which  the  French  were  enabled  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  The  English  colonies  were  notoriously 
divided  by  distinct  views  and  interests ;  had  many  disagreements  and 
difierences  among  themselves,  which  seemed,  for  some  time  at  least, 
totally  to  prevent  their  acting  in  concert,  however  necessary  to 
their  best  interests.  The  French  depended  on  no  such  precarious 
support,  but  were  united  both  in  their  object  and  operations.  Hos- 
tilities, however,  did  not  actually  commence  till  the  year  1,755,  from 
which  period  the  contest  in  North  America  was  carried  on  with 
various  success,  between  the  French  and  Enelish,  severally  assisted 
by  different  tribes  of  Indians ;.  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is  more  than 

erobable,  that  sad  acts  of  cixielty  may  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
oth  nations  have  been  to  blame  in  some  particulars ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  that  each  party  stands  charged  excUiswdy  with 
such  atrocities  by  the  historians  of  the  adverse  side  ;  and  while  the 
English  writers  attribute  the  whole  war  to  the  intrigues  and  en- 
croachments of  the  French,  the  latter  as  confidently  ascribe  it  to  the 
cupidity  and  aggressions  of  the  English.  It  is  very  certain,  however, 
that,  before  the  war  actually  commenced,  the  French  court  made 
•uch  strong  but  insincere  professions  of  amity,  and  a  desire  of  peace, 
as  to  deceive  its  own  minister  at  the  court  of  St  Jameses,  M.  de 
Mirepoix*  who  felt  himself  so  ill-treated  in  being  made  the  tool  of 
such  duplicity  and  dissimulation,  as  to  cause  him  to  repair  to  Paris, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  administration  who  had  so  caioled  him.  It 
m  necessary  to  mention  these  things,  where  historical  truth  is  t£e 
great  object  in  view. 

6.  At  the  commencement  of  this  contest  between  France  and 
Enghmd,  the  former  seems  to  have  been  niost  soccessful  oq  land : 
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%iit  the  latter,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree,  at  sea.  B^ore  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  qo  less  than  tnree  hundred  French 
merchant  vessels,  some  of  them  extremely  rich,  with  eight  thousand 
sailors,  being  brought  into  -the  English  ports ;  and  while  the  rate  of 
insurance  in  the  latter  country  continued  as  usual,  in  France  it 
quickly  rose  to  3G  per  cent,  a  pretty  strong  indication  of  the  com- 
parative inferiority  of  the  latter,  as  iar  as  regarded  her  marine,  and 
the  safety  of  her  navijgation. 

7.  But  it  was  soon  found  expedient  by  one,  if  not  by  both  parties, 
to  divert  the  attention  from  colonial  to  continental  oljccts  ;  a  meas- 
ure which,  as  in  a  former  instance,  the  French  writers  ascribe 
entirely  to  t^kigland,  and  the  English  writers  as  confident!  v  to  France ; 
hut  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  tne  latter  fii^t  entertained  views  upon 
the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which  gave  that  tura  to  the  war  in  gen- 
eral. Considering  what  had  passed  in  the  preceding  struggle  upon 
the  continent,  nothing  could  be  more  strange  than  the  conduct  of  tiie 
ditlerent  states  of  Europe  on  this  particular  occasion.  Instead  of 
receiving  assistance  from  the  empress  queen,  whose  cause  England 
liad  so  loBg  and  so  magnanimously  supported,  aiul  who  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  contribute  her  aid  in  case  of  attack,  Maria  There>a 
evaded  the  applications  made  to  her  by  the  court  of  St.  Ja?ies\s, 
^perhaps  in  rather  too  high  and  peremptory  a  tone,)  on  the  pretence 
chat  the  war  between  France  ana  England  had  begun  in  America  ; 
and  she  applied  herself  with  peculiar  assiduity  to  recover,  throu^i 
the  aid  of  Russia,  the  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  wluch  had  bceu 
ceded  to  the  Prussian  monarch. 

8.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  her  imperial  majesty  had  been 
greatly  offended  at  tne  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  1,748,  haying 
been  signed  by  England  without  her  approbation,  and  that  she  was 
-capable  of  carrjung  her  resentment  so  far  as  voluntarily  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  France,  without  further  consideration ; 
while  the  French  king,  whose  strange  course  of  life  had  been  too 
openly  ridiculed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  foolishly  suffered  himself  to 
be  cajoled  into  an  alliance  with  Austria,  after  three  hundred  years  of 
wariare,  against  his  former  active  and  powerful  alJv ;  thereby  break- 
ing through  the  wise  system  of  Richelieu,  and  helping  to  raise  the 
very  power,  of  whose  greatness  France  had  the  most  reason  to  be 
jeaious ;  but  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  minister,  prince  Kaimitz,  to 

groduce  this  great  change  in  the  policy  of  France,  had  stooped  to 
atter  and  coociliate  the  king^s  mistress,  the  marchioness  of  Pom- 
padour. 

9.  Fortunately  for  England,  however,  the  conduct  of  these  two 
courts  quickly  determined  the  king  of  Prussia  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  elector  of  Hanover ;  to  stifle  and  forget  all  former  differ- 
ences and  animosities,  and  pei^mptorily  lo  resist  the  entrance  of  for- 
eign troops  into  Germans' ;  a  measure  which,  though  first  directed 
against  Russia,  subsidized  by  England,  equally  applied  to  France. 
An  alliance  between  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  had  long 
been  contemplated  by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  former 
countrv,  as  the  most  natural  and  wisest  connexion  that  ^ould  be 
formed  to  counteract  the  projects  and  power  of  France.  Hitherto 
strong  personal  jealousies  and  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns Dad  prevented  any  such  union,  and  now  it  was  brought  about 
by  accident;  much  more,  however,  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia  than 
of  Great  ^Britain.  It  haa  been  proposed  in  England,  to  subsidize 
Cuflsia,  but  the  negotiations  of  the  former  with  t&e  Jung  of  Prussia, 
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whom  the  czarina  personally  disiikeiL  produced  a  close  but  unex- 
pected union  of  Rania,  Austria,  and  France ;  not  so  much  a^inst 
England,  perhaps^  as  against  Prussia,  nor  yet  so  much  against  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  as  against  the  king  himself. 

10.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  whit  has  been  termed  the 
seven  years'  war.  It  seemed  soon  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  origin- 
ally a  maritime  or  colonial  war.  The  whole  vengeance  of  France, 
and  Austria,  m  1,757,  was  directed  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
electonHe  of  Hanover.  The  Prussian  monarch,  relying  on  his  well- 
organized  army  and  abundant  treasury,  despised  the  powerful  com- 
bination against  him,  and  commenced  the  war  in  a  most  imposing, 
though  precipitate  manner,  by  dispossessing,  at  the  very  outset,  the 
kin^  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  alliance  with  Austria,  of  his 
capital,  of  his  whole  army,  and  A  bis  electoral  dominions,  in  a  way 
little  creditable  to  his  character,  notwithstanding  the  strong  political 
motives  alleged  in  his  subsequent  manifestoes.  The  situation  of 
France,  by  this  sudden  manoeuvre,  was  certainly  rendered  most  ex- 
traordinary.  At  the  commencement  of  the  former  war,  she  had 
done  her  utmost  to  dethrone  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  £ivour  of 
Stanislaus^  whose  daughter  had  married  the  French  king ;  and  she 
had  now  lust  as  strong  and  urgent  a  reason  to  assist  in  reitorine  Au- 
gustus to  his  hereditary  dominions^  the  daughter  of  the  latter  Being 
iparried  to  the  dauphin,  and  the  life  of  the  dauphiness  having  been 
endangered  by  the  mteUig^nce  received  of  the  rigorous  treatment  of 
her  royal  parents. 

11.  It  was  during  the  seven  years'  war,  that  Frederic  of  Prussia 
acquired  that  elory  in  the  field  which  has  rendered  his  reign  so 
conspicuous  and  remarkable.  The  intended  victim,  as  h^  had  great 
reason  to  suppose,  of  an  overwhelming  confederacy  of  crowned 
heads,  he  lost  no  time  in  defending  himself  against  their  attacks,  by 
occupying  the  territories  of  those  who  threatened  him,  so  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily  indeed,  with  regard  to  Saxony,  as  to  give  offence  to 
the  greater  part  of  Europe;  but  generally  contending  with  surprising 
success  against  superior  armies,  though  incessantly  summoned  from  one 
field  of  little  to  another,  by  toe  numerous  and  divided  attacks  of  his 
opponents :  nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  powers  that  menaced  him, 
whom  he  did  not  find  means  to  humble,  and  in  some  instance^  punidi 
most  severely,  at  first,  with  an  impetuosity  borderine  upon  Risnness; 
afterwards,  by  more  wary  and  circumspect  proceedings.    In  Silesia. 


Saxony :  200^000  men  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  annually  ...  .^^^ 
campaigns.  Though  often  worsted,  (as  must  be  the  case,  where  no 
consideration  of  superior  numbers  is  allowed  to  operate  as  a  check,)  his 
great  genius  was  never  more  manifested,  than  in  the  quick  reparation 
of  such  reverses.  Oflen  did  his  situation  appear  perfectly  desperate, 
both  to  friends  and  enemies,  yet  as  often  did  he  suddenly  succeed  in 
some  new  effort,  and  in  extricating  himself  from  disasters  which 
threatened  entirely  to  overwhelm  him:  being  all  the  while  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  aulic  council, 
which  bound  every  German  circle,  in  obedience  to  the  imperial 
orders,  to  assist  in  depriving  him  of  his  possessions,  dignities,  and 
prerogatives.  The  rapidity  of  his  motions  was  beyond  all  example ; 
neither  danger  nor  misfortune  could  dishearten  him;  and  had  his 
moderation  been  but  equal  to  his  courage,  had  he,  in  all  cases,  been 
OS  humane  as  he  was  brave,  his  military  character  would  have 
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■tood  higher,  perhaps,  tiian  that  of  any  other  commander,  ancient  or 
modem. 

12.  The  army,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  some  time  afforded 
but  little  assistance  to,  if  it  did  not  actually  embarrass,  the  operations 
ci  Frederic.  A  formidable  force  of  38,000  Hanoverian,  Hessian, 
and  other  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
bad,  in  a  most  extraordioary  manner,  been  reduced,  though  neither 
beaten  nor  actually  disarmed,  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  the  king^s 
German  dominions  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  by  a  convention  the 
most  singular  upon  the  records  of  history ;  ana  if  actually  necessary, 
only  rendered  so  by  the  impolitic  movements  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who,  instead  of  endeavourioe  to  join  the  Prussians,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage,  retreated  in  a 
totally  different  direction,  merely  to  keen  up,  as  ithsu  oeen  supposed, 
a  conmiunication  with  tne  place  to  which  the  archives  and  most 
valuable  effects  of  Hanover  had  been  removed. 

13.  This  convention,  indeed,  signed  at  Closter-aeven,  September 
8, 1,757,  was  said  to  have  been  concluded  against  the  wishes  of  the 
royal  conmiander  himself,  and  entirely  at  the  instance  and  requisition 
of  the  regency  of  Hanover.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly almost  fatal  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  exceedingly 
humiliatmg  to  England,  though  ultimateljr  attended  with  this  good 
effect,  that  it  seems  to  have  roused  and  stimulated  both  the  people 
and  government  to  greater  exertions.    Unfortunately  much  of  tms 

good  spirit  and  renewed  activity  was  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  on 
le  coast  of  France,  which  cost  the  nation  much  money,  and,  as  it 
turned  out  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  her  glory  and  advantage ; 
the  demolition  of  the  works  at  Cherburg,  and  capture  of  Belle  Isle, 
1,761,  which  was  of  use  afterwards,  as  an  exchange  for  Minorca, 
being  all  she  bad  to  boast  of.  To  her  great  and  inde&tigable  ally, 
the  ung  of  Prussia^  these  expeditions  to  the  French  coast  could  be 
of  no  use,  excent  m  diverting  a  part  at  least  of  the  French  forces, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  opposed  to  him ;  but  they  haa 
scarcely  this  effect,  and  though  that  great  minister^  Mr.  Pitt,  after- 
wards lord  Chatham,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  promoter  of 
these  measures,  in  opposition  to  many  members  of  the  British 
cabinet,  the  policy  of  them,  even  had  they  been  more  successful,  has 
been  pretty  generally  questioned.  Her  soldiers,  many  thought,  were 
principally  wanting  in  Germany,  the  srand  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions, to  strengthen  and  dve  effect  to  me  judicious  and  bold  measures 
of  prince  Ferainand,  who,  being,  by  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  on  the  retirement  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
after  the  convention  spoken  of,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allica 
army,  had  succeeded  in  compelling  the  French  to  evacuate  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Bremen.  England  indeed  had  been  liberal  in  her 
subsidies,  even  to  a  degree  that  some  thought  unwise  and  extrava- 
,  gant,  and  she  had  been  successful  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  een- 
'  erally  on  the  ocean.  The  French  navy  indeed,  was  almost  annihilat- 
ed ;  and  her  colonies,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  had  &llen  a  prey  to 
the  E^lish  armies ;  even  Canada,  the  source  and  focus,  as  it  were,  of 
the  transatlantic  disputes  between  England  and  France,  was  complete- 

a  subdued  by  the  armies  under  the  command  of  Wolfe,  Townshend, 
onckton,  Murray,  and  Amherst,  who  displayed  such  zeal,  valour, 
and  abilities,  in  the  capture  of  the  towns  or  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as 
bare  never  been  exceeded. 

14.  Though  prince  Ferdinand  had  driven  the  French  back,  it  was 
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doubted  whether  the  forces  under  his  command  would  be  ftu£Bcieoft 
to  maintain  these  advantages ;  apprehensions,  indeed,  were  entertain- 
ed, that  he  mi^ht  be  reduced  to  form  another  convention  as  humiliat- 
ing as  that  of  Closter-seven.  But  the  genius  and  valour  of  this 
great  prince  surmounted  the  difficulties  m  which  he  seemed  to  be 

f laced,  by  most  judiciously,  and  with  no  small  art,  compelling  the 
rench  to  come  to  an  engagement,  under  circumstances  pocuuarlT 
favourable  to  the  allied  aimy ;  and  the  battle  of  Minden,  ivhich  took 
place  August  1, 1,7592  though  the  subject  ailerwards  of  much  jealousy 
amoDgbt  the  allies,  eflectuafly  relieved  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  anid 
the  greater  part  of  Westphiilia,  from  the  presence  of  tiie  French. 

15.  It  tvas  at  this  permd,  August  10,  1,759,  that  Ferdinand  VI., 
o(  Spain,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  don  CaHos,  king 
of  tlie  two  Sicilies,  under  tlie  title  of  Charles  III.,  in  consequence 
of  which  succession,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  don  Philip  should  have  surrendered  the  duchies  ot* 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  (juastailato  Austria  and  Sardinia,  and  remov- 
ed to  Naples,  (see  Sect.  V.  §  5;)  but  as  Charles  111.  had  never  acced- 
ed to  that  treatv,  he  left  the  crown  of  the  two  v^iciiies  to  his  third  soa, 
Ferdinand,  and  don  Philip  agreed,  and  was  allowed  bv  Austria,  to 
retain  the  three  duchies;  the  courts  of  Fi'ance  and  Spain  iiaving 
managed  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  Sardinia,  in  regard  to  the  reversion 
of  Placentia. 

16.  The  removal  of  don  Carlos  to  Spain,  at  a  time  when  so  many 
advantages  had  been  gained  over  the  Prench  by  the  English,  at  sea 
and  in  America,  justly  alarmed  the  new  monarch  for  his  own  oolonics 
and  settlements  in  those  parts ;  and  these  apprehensions  soon  became 
a  reason  for  his  entering  into  a  family  compact  with  France,  which 
had  been  attempted  before,  but  frustrated  by  the  care  and  vigilance 
of  the  British  minister.  It  was  in  fact  entirely  arranged  and  con- 
cluded in  the  month  of  August,  1,761,  and  extended  to  all  the  Bowr- 
bwt  princes ;  it  was  a  treaty  of^  mutual  and  reciprocal  natumlizatiou, 
and  equality  of  rights,  to  the  subjects  of  all  the  Bourbon  states. 
France^  5;>Yn'n,  the  two  SiciUes^  Pamia,  and  Piacentittf  with  a  general 
guarantee  of  each  other^s  dominions,  under  all  possible  circumstances 
except  one^  which  was,  that  Spain  should  be  excused  from  interfering 
in  any  quarrels  of  France,  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
unless  some  maritime  power  should  take  part  in  such  disputes,  or 
France  l)e  invaded. 

17.  The  above  clause  in  the  treaty  was  judged  to  be  so  evidently 
aimed  at  England,  as  to  justify  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
asainst  Spain  on  the  part  of  the  former,  which  accordingly  took 
place  early  in  the  year  1 .762 ;  nor  was  Spain  backwanl  in  following 
the  example  against  England,  in  resentment,  as  it  was  alleged,  of  the 
supercilious  and  arbitrarv  manner,  in  which  the  latter  bad  interfered 
with  regard  to  the  family  compact. 

18.  The  firet  fruits  of  this  extraordinary  confederacy  were  a  gross 
attempt  upon  the  independency  of  Portugal,  as  an  ally  of  England, ' 
by  FVdnce  and  Spain;  an  attempt  the  most  appalling  to  Portugal, 
had  not  her  brave  and  honourable  sovereign  resolved  rather  to  per- 
ish than  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  to  him  by  the  combined  mon- 
arclis.  England  was  in  every  way  bound  to  give  aid  and  support  to 
her  ancient  and  faithful  ally,  on  so  try  ing  an  occasion ;  and,  fortmwtely» 
her  help  came  so  opportunely  and  so  promptly,  as  to  enable  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  repel  the  Spaniards,  who  nad  not  only  passed  the 
frontiers,  but  actually  taken  several  towns.    Thus  was  that  monardi 
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end  his  dominloDS  saved  from  the  effects  of  as  wicked' and  arbitrary 
a  design  as  was  ever  entertained  against  an  independent  or  neutral 
potentate,  and  that  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  connexion  with  Eng- 
land at  the  moment ;  to  whose  resentment  he  would  of  course  have 
been  exposed,  had  he  tamely  submitted  to  the  tyrannical  demands  of 
France  and  iSpain.  In  either  case,  he  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
ruin  and  destruction,  had  things  taken  a  different  turn,  from  whai 
actnally  came  to  pass. 

19.  The  hostiUties  into  which  Great  Britain  was  driven  by  this 
miprovoked  attack  upon  Portugal,  as  well  as  by  the  threatening 
aspect  and  spirit  of  tne  family  compact^  which  seemed  to  undo  aU 
that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  succession  war,  were  in  every 
instance  crowned  with  success ;  so  tliat  in  both  hemispheres,  her  arms 
may  be  said  to  have  been  victorious,  and  her  triumph  complete  ;  and 
Spain  had  great  cause  to  rue  her  short  concern  in  the  war,  into 
wnich  she  had  been  cajoled  bv  France,  and  which  operated  as  fully 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  fatter  power.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin, 
according  to  his  own  statement  and  coufession,  was  most  unexpect- 
edly relieved  by  surprising  changes  in  the  Russian  councils,  through 
the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  and  accession  of  Peter  111.,  whose  reign  m- 
d^^ed  was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  render  any  real  assistance  to 
the  king  of  Prussia^  in  the  field,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  his  actions  were  beheld 
by  the  Russian  monarch.  But  this  weak,  though  benign  prince,  in 
con^quence  of  his  too  extensive  plans  of  rciorm,  and  a  difference 
with  las  empress,  was  soon  removed;  and  though  his  successor  and 
consort,  Catherine  the  second,  did  not  by  any  means  pay  the  same 
court  to  Frederic,  yet  her  opposition  to  him  was  very  slight,  and 
soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  ol  peace,  in  which  she  wiis  followed  by 
Sweden. 

20.  All  these  things  evidently  tended  towards  a  general  peace,  if 
Ekigland,  who  had  certainly  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  pow- 
ers concerned,  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  be  stopped  in  her 
career  of  victory  and  triumph.  A  change  of  ministry  had,  however, 
laid  the  foundation  for  suqji  measures.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  on  some  private  information,  as  it  has  been 
thought,  of  the  progress  and  terms  of  the  family  compact,  had  re- 
signed soon  after  tlic  demise  of  the  king,  George  II. ;  and  lord  Bute, 
who  owed  his  place  and  power  as  minister,  much  more  to  the  per- 
sonal good- will  and  attachment  of  the  new  king,  than  to  the  voice 
and  favour  of  the  people,  foreseeing  that  it  might  be  ditticult  for 
him  to  raise  either  money  or  men  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
(bounces  for  recrnits,  in  particular,  having  risen  to  an  unexampled 
height,)  and  having  against  him  many  important  individuals  of  both 
parties,  entered  freely  into  negotiations  with  France,  which  were 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  (or  Fontaine bleau,)  1,763. 

21.  This  treaty  was  not  popular  in  England,  tliough,  undoubtedly, 
she  reaped  the  benefit  of  many  remarkanle  concessions,  particularly 
in  America,  where  she  acquired*  not  only  the  whole  province  of 
Canada,  but  part  of  Louisiana ;  toe  junction  of  which  two  distant 
French  settlements,  to  the  embarrasBment,  and  possibly,  total  subjec- 
tion of  the  English  colonies,  had  been  the  express  occasion  of  the 
war ;  but  by  many  persons  it  was  thought,  and  perhaps  witii  great 
reason,  that  England  had  surrendered  too  much,  considering  the 
high  ^tuatioQ  in  which  she  stood,  and  the  advantages  that  might 
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have  been  reaped  by  a  little  longer  continuance  of  the  War;  and  m 
what  she  both  surrendered  and  retained,  an  ill  and  impolitic  selec- 
tion, it  was  alleged,  had  been  made  of  posts  and  settlements.  Tlie 
treaty  of  Hubertsboj^,  by  which  the  war  was  terminated  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  same  year,  1,763^  restored  matters,  in  re- 
gard to  those  two  powers,  exactly  to  their  former  state,  afier  sevev 
most  destructive  and  expensive  campaigns  I  Nothing  of  territory 
was  lost  and  nothing  gained  by  either  party.  England,  undoubtedly, 
was  left  in  Uie  highest  state  of  prosperity  at  the  c<»clusion  of  these 
two  treaties.  Her  navy  unimpared,  or  rather  augmented  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  the  navy  of  France  ;  her  commerce  extending  from  one 
extremity  of  the  globe  to  the  other^  with  an  accession  of  important 
settlements  ceded  to  her  by  France  m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amenca. 


SECTION  vn. 

raOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III.  1,760,  TO  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  DISPUTES  WITH  AMERICA,  1,764. 

1.  Though  a  new  enemy,  for  a  very  short  time,  was  added  to  the 
list  of  those  who  were  contending  with  England  and  her  allies, 
when  Geoi^e  the  second  died,  by  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the 
familv  wmpaxi^  and  continental  confederacy,  in  1,761,  yet  the  seven 
years^  war,  through  -  the  exhaustion  of  the  allies  ot  Austria,  par- 
ticularly the  Saxons,  Poles,  and  French,  may  be  said  to  have  bieen 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  when  George  111.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  demise  of  his  grandfather,  October  25, 1,760. 
For  the  termination  of  that  wan  see  Sect  VT 

2.  Much  notice  was  talcen  of  a  passage  in  the  king^s  first  speech 
to  his  parliament  in  which  he  expressed  the  glory  he  felt  in  bsivinr 
been  bom  and  educated  in  Britain ;  and  thou^  some  have  pretendea 
to  see  in  it,  a  reflection  on  his  royal  predecessors,  yet  it  was  surely 
wise  in  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  who  stood  dear 
of  foreign  manners,  and  foreign  partialities,  so  to  Deq)eak  the  love 
and  attachment  of  his  subjects.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  England  had 

Srospered  in  no  common  degree  from  the  first  accession  of  that 
lustrious  family,  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  distaste  of  foreign 
manners,  as  wefl  as  a  jealousy  of  foreign  partialities,  had  occasionaOy 
interrupted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  were  at  all  events 
calculated  to  keep  up,  in  the  minds  of  the  disaffected,  a  remembrance 
of  the  breach  that  had  been  made  in  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Fourteen  years  having  passed  since  any  attempt  had  been  made  to 
restore  the  Stuart  family,  and  the  condition  of  that  femily  having 
v>ecome  such,  as  to  render  any  further  endeavours  to  that  e&ct,  ex- 
tremely^ improbable,  nothing  more  seemed  wanting  to  remove  all 
remaining  prejudices  against  the  Brunswick  line  of  princes,  than 
that  the  sovereign  should  be  a  native  of  the  land  he  ruled. 

3.  In  addition  to  this  tie  upon  his  subjects,  every  thing  seemed  to 
conspire,  as  far  as  regarded  the  character,  manners,  and  disposition 
of  the  young  king,  to  secure  to  him  the  attachment  of  his  people ; 
and  to  give  nopes  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  reign.  One  of  the  very 
first  acts  of  which  was  calculated  to  impreas  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
true  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  rendering  tlie  Judges 
independent  of  the  crown.  His  majesf^  was  married,  soon  after  nis 
accession,  to  the  princesB  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  with 
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whom  he  was  crowned  at  Westniioster,  od  the  22d  day  of  Septeno^ 
ber,  1,761. 

4.  However  promising  the  appearances  both  of  external  and  in- 
ternal tranqaillity  might  be,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign,  it  was  not  long  before  the  nation  became  agitated  by  party 
disputes  and  differences,  of  no  small  importance.  In  1,762,  a  ques- 
tion arose,  which  though  it  led  to  very  distressing  tumults,  termmat- 
ed  in  the  relief  of  the  sul\ject  from  an  arbitrary  process,  exceedingly 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  great  charter  ot 
British  libertjr.  General  warrants,  and  the  seizure  of  private  papers 
without  sufhcient  necessity,  the  legality  of  which  had  been  disputed, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  member  for  Ailesbury,  during  whicb  that 
gentlemen  displayed  considerable  fortitude,  though  certainly  with 

great  failure  of  respect  towards  the  crown,  were  declared  to  be 
legal  by  a  solemn  decree  of  parliament,  1,765^  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  since  made  to  reinvest  the  government  with  so  dangerous  and 
formidable  a  power.  The  question  of  general  warrants,  however, 
was  not  the  only  one  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  people's  liberties.  Being  elected  for  Middlesex,  ailer  having 
been  expelled  the  house,  he  claimed  his  seat,  in  deiiancc  of  the  res^ 
olutions  of  parliament,  but  was  not  allowed  to  sit.  Five  years  after* 
wards,  be  was  permitted  again  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  ;  but 
ui  this  instance  the  parliament  maintained  its  power  of  declaring  a 
particular  individual  disqualified,  against  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  electors ;  a  curious  point  as  afiecting  the  constitution,  and  the 
elective  franchise. 

■5.  Though  the  courts  of  Vienna,  France,  and  Prussia,  had  cause  to 
be  tired  of  the  war.  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  since  the  year 
1,755,  it  is  certain  that  England  was  in  a  state  to  continue  it,  especial* 
ly  by  sea,  when  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  Fontainebleau^was  concluded, 
in  1,763.  As  long  as  Mr.  Pitt  continued  a  member  ot  administi*ation, 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  vigorously,  and  had  become  exceeding- 
ly popular,  so  that  on  the  resignation  of  that  great  minister,  in  h761, 
and  the  appointment  of  lord  iTute^  whose  distrust  of  his  own  abilities 
to  continue  it,  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  France, 
peat  discontents  arose.  The  minister  was  suspected  of  harbouring 
m  his  breast  the  most  despotic  principles,  and  of  having  inculcated 
the  same  into  the  mind  of  his  sovereign,  while  yet  a  youth.  He 
was  supposed  to  possess  too  exclusive  an  influence  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  though,  in  private  life,  a  most  respectable  nobleman,  of  great 
worth  and  probity,  learning,  and  talents,  his  public  measures  were 
the  continual  theme  of  obloauy  and  abuse.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  continued 
in  office,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  allies  might  have  gained 
greater  advantages  on  the  continent,  and  the  Spaniards  been  more 
severely  punished  for  their  intecference ;  so  that  the  pacific  meas* 
ares  or  the  new  minister,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure,  if  not  the 
contempt,  as  well  of  hi&  own  countrymen,  as  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
also ;  who  in  his  writings  has  inveighed  greatly  against  the  prevail- 
ing influence  of  the  noble  earl  at  this  period,  in  the  cabinet  and  coun- 
cil of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  riots  and  tumults  excited  by  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  lord  Bute,  contributed  to 
render  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  111.  exceedingly  unqui- 
et, and  to  involve  his  majesty  in  many  unpleasant  difiiculties,  from 
the  addresses,  petitions,  and  remonstnmces,  which  flowed  in  upon 
him,  often  couched  in  such  language  as  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
Bb  37 
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fenty  B°^  ^  <>^Q  iDsinuaiiog  what,  perhaps,  was  not  fbunded  ov 
truth :  for  it  has  never  yet  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  public 
actually  sufiered  from  any  improper  secret  influence,  or  that  the 
measures  of  lord  Bute,  with  regard  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  all  tbio^ 
considered,  were  impolitic  or  unwise.    The  worst  feature  in  this 
peace,  with  regard  to  England,,  seems  to  have  been,  the  failure  to 
guard  against  the  effects,  in  future,  of  the  family  oompacL  which 
was  left  in  full  force.    Mr.  Pitt  had  his  eye  constiuitly  upon  this,  and, 
had  he  continued  in  power,  would,  no  doubty  have  continued  the- 
war  with  spirit  and  perseverance :  (bis  great  minister  had  retired 
tindisgraceu ;  he  received  a  pension  indeed  for  himself,  and  a  peer- 
age for  his  lady.    His  politics,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  continued 
widely  different  from  those  of  lord  Bute,  and  were  constantly  more 
popular :  but  the  great  fault  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been,  that 
he  engaged  in  public  business,  contrary  to  the  bent  of  his  o;rn  dispo- 
sition, and  was  too  sensible  of  his  unpopularity,  to  undertake  any 
measure  that  required  much  public  support    All  he  did,  therefore, 
seemed  to  be  managed  in  the  way  of  private  influence,  cabal,  and 
intrigue. 

7.  In  addition-  to  the  addresses  and  remonstrances  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  section,  the  popular  fervour  and  agitation  received  consid^ 
erable  encouragement  trom  the  letters  of  an  anonymous  writer, 
never  yet  discovered, — a  writer  who  displayed  such  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  and  cabinet,  and 
had  the  power  of  expressing  himself  in  a  style  so  vigorous,  striking,- 
and  keenly  satirk:al,  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  all  parties,  and 
confound  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  personally  attacked.  But 
the  extreme  severity  of  a  concealed  and  unknown  accuser,  and  the 
^oss  personalities  in  wliich  he  often  iikiulgnd.  not  sparing  majesty 
Itself,  threw  a  cloud  over  his  writings,  whicn  can  i^ever  be  done 
away,  to  the  s;itisfaction  of  any  candid  or  liberal  mind.  Though  the 
mention  of  these  celebrated  letters  is  rather  anticipated  in  this  place, 
as  they  did  not  publicly  appear  till  the  year  1,7G9,  yet,  as  they  par- 
ticularly relate  to  the  foregoing  transactions,  and  state  of  aflairs  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reitQ  of  ueorge  III.,  and  long  preceded  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  war  with  America,  the  first  authors  of 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  screen,  a  better  opportunity  of  intro-- 
ducing  the  subject  might  scarcely  be  found.  The  many  fruitless,  but 
very  curious  attempts  that  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  to  dis- 
cover the  real  author,  have  contributed,  in  addition  to  the  extraordi- 
nary cluiracter  of  the  work  itself^  and  tne  political  questions  discuss- 
ed in  it,  to  prevent  its  ever  sinkm^^  into  oblivion.  The  letters  of 
Ji4/tu(^  with  all  their  blemishes,  will  probably  never  fail  to  find  a 
place  m  the  lil>raries  of  the  British  scholar,^  and  British  statesman. 

8.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  it  should  also  be  noticed,  tliat  a 
jrreat  constitutional  point  came  under  discussion,  namely*  whether, 
m  cases  of  libel,-  the  jury  were  judges  of  the  fow,  as  well  as  of  the 
/act  In  most  other  cases,  no  such  difliculty  seemed  to  occur.  la 
eases  of  murder,  not  only  the  act  oi  killing,  but  the  murderous  in- 
tent, wias  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  jury ;  and  in  trials  for  felony 
of  every  description*  the  course  was  the  same.  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
this  Casey  insisted  tnat  the  jury  had  odIt  to  decide  on  the  fact  of 

{publication,  and  that  the  court  was  to  determine  upon  the  law  of 
ibeL  This  has  generally  been  disputed  by  juries ;  and  they  have 
Ibund  ways  of  evadine  the  difliculty,  by  either  themselves  referring 
the  law  to  the  judge,  oy  a  special  verdict,  or  by  prcmouncing  a  gen* 
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«ra1  acquittal.  UDfortunately,  libels  are  of  that  descriptioD  as,  cod** 
«taDtlj  to  excite  those  Jealousies  and  suspicioDS,  from  which  every 
court  of  instice  should  be  free.  The;^  anect,  alsoi,  tivo  of  the  high* 
est  privileges  of  EogUshmeu, — the  nght  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  case  of  Junius,  the  point  in  dispute 
was  by  no  means  so  settled  as  to  obviate  future  differences. 

9.  The  year  1,764  is  memoraLle  for  the  <x>nuDencement  of  the 
<!ispute  between  Ureat  Britain  and  her  American  cdonies ;  but  as 
the  history  of  this  contest  involves  many  curious  questions  of  policv; 
as  its  results,  in  regard  not  only  to  England  and  America,  but  to  the 
world  in  general,  were  very  important ;  and  its  termination  led  to'a 
total  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  thereby 
establishing  a  distinct  state  and  government  of  European  settlers  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  the  details  of  it  will  be  reserved  for  another 
section. 


SECTION  vm. 

w 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN   GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  AMERICAN 

COLONIES.     1,764—1,783. 

1.  The  seven  years'  war,  terminated  by  thepeaceof  Parl«,or  Fon- 
tninebleau.  in  1,763,  had  been  begun  in  .dfnertca,  as  has  been  shown. 
(Sect  VI.)  Great  Britain,  at  considerable  expense  of  men  and 
monej,  had  resisted  the  encroaclMnents  of  France  on  the  British 
colonies,  and  thereby  afforded  to  the  latter,  protection,  perhaps  be- 
yond what  any  commercial  benefits,  under  the  colonial  system, 
could  be  said  ^li^  to  compensate.  A  question  therefore  arose^ 
whether  the  colonies  might  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  by  di- 
rect taxation,  to  the  relief  of  the  general  expenses  and  burthens  of 
the  mother  country.  The  national  debt,  it  was  argued  bv  the  British 
government,  was  the  debt  of  every  individual  in  the  wKoie  empire, 
whether  in  Asia^  America,  or  nearer  home. 

9.  The  qtiestiion,  however,  was  no  sooner  started  than  decided 
by  administration ;  chiefly  through  the  influence  and  on  the  suggesr 
tion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  then  prime-minister,  who,  in  the  very 
yeax  succeeding  the  peace  of  Paris,  procured  the  stamp-act  to  be 
passed,  by  which  the  Americans  were  directly  subjected  to  a  tax 
imposed  by  the  British  parliament,  without  their  own  consent,  not 
immediately  applicable  to  their  own  wants  or  necessities,  and  contrary 
to  every  former  mode  of  raising  money  for  such  purposes.  I'hu 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  excite  alarm,  and  lead  to  questions  of  pol* 
icy  and  prudence ;  of  power  and  right ;  of  legislation  and  represen- 
tation ;  never  yet  so  thoroughly  discussed  or  investigated.  Hitherto, 
without  questioning  the  power,  government  had  forborne  from 
taxing  them  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  propriety ;  and  thus,  as  it 
was  well  said  at  the  time,  those  two  very  diffacolt  pointy  superiority 
in  the  presiding  state,  and  freedom  in  the  subordinate,  had  been  prac* 
tically  reconciled. 

3..  The  situation  of  America  rendered  these  questions  tlie  more 
important  and  alarming  to  the  mother  country,  in  case  of  opposition, 
as  having  been  originally  peopled  from  Europe,  in  a  gread  measure. 
Ky  refugees*  exiles^  and  persons  adverse  to  the  govemment<<,  which 
raey  hsS  left,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  well  hicUned,  probably,  t« 
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assert  a  repablican  index^endence.  Their  legislative  assemblies  wer* 
already  of  the  popular  cast,  and  their  feelii^^s  and  spirits  accondant. 
It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  upon  the  very  ground  of  ^ecuDiar^  or 
other  aids,  they  had  much  to  allege  in  respect  of  their  beDeficial 
returns  to  England,  in  taking  her  manu&ctures,  and  having  aasiflted 
her  in  the  conquest  of  Cans^a.  Most  unfortnnatelj,  the  very  erants 
which  had  been  made  by  their  assemblies,  in  aid  of  England,  during 
the  Inst  war,  were  alleged  as  an  argument  (a  most  irritating  one,  un- 
doubtedly,) of  their  alnHty  to  pay  aw/  imposts  the  parliament  might 
choose  to  lay  upon  them. 

4.  As  the  ministry  had  decided  hastily  upon  the  general  qaestion, 
they  seem  also  to  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  precipitated  into 
sonie  of  the  worst  measures  they  could  have  adoptea  to  render  their 
novel  demands  palatible.  Their  very  first  tax,  imposed  by  the 
stamp  act  of  1,764,  though  simple  in  its  principle,  was  ill-suited  to 
the  state  of  America.  The  mere  distribution  otthe  stamps,  through 
such  a  variety  of  different  states,  involved  in  it  a  thousand  dimculties: 
and  there  were  provisions  in  the  act  itself,  which  might,  if  at  all 
abused  or  neglected,  have  subjected  the  people  to  unheard  of  vexa- 
tions and  oppressions.  It  is  scarcely,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  that, 
on  its  first  promulgation  in  America,  the  act  should  have  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  indignation,  and  even  with  defiance. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cause  of  the  Americans  was  espoused 
by  a  strong  pariy  at  home,  a  party,  so  far  from  being  contemptible* 
as  to  include  some  of  the  first  persons  of  the  nation,  both  in  rank  and 
importance.  The  debates  in  both  houses  were  violent,  but  the  topics 
discussed,  in  every  point  of  view,  interesting.  The  friends  of  the 
Americans,  if  it  may  be  proper  now  to  call  them  so,  obtained  and 
swayed,  for  a  very  short  penod,  the  helm  of  government  In  June^ 
1,765,  tne  Grenville  admmistration  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Kockingham,  came 
into  power,  through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Cumlieriaiid. 
They  continued  in  office,  however,  for  little  more  than  one  year; 
but  in  that  shori  space  of  time,  the  stamp-act,  which  had  been  so  ill 
received  in  Amenca,  was  formallv  repealed. 

6.  But  the  grand  question  relating  to  the  risht  of  taxation  was 
by  no  means  determmed  by  this  measure :  a  declaratory  act  was 
|)articulariy  passed  at  the  same  time,  for  maintaining  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Great  Britian,  in  ^^all  cases  wliatsoever;^' and 
though  tiiere  was  certainly  no  design,  in  those  who  promoted  the 
repeal,  to  ad  upon  this  authority,  by  establishing  any  other  tax  of 
a  similar  kind,  yet  the  colonists  were  prepared,  as  much  as  evec, 
to  dispute  the  principle, as  far  as  it  regarded  taxation;  and  their 
courage  and  confidence  at  this  time  sto^  higb^  in  consequence  of 
the  importance  which  had  been  given  to  them  m  the  last  war.  and 
their  emancipation  from  all  dread  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  by 
the  cession  of  Canada  and  the  Floridas.  In  the  colony  of  Vii^nia 
the  right  of  taxation  was  voted  to  rest  entirely  in  the  king,  or  his 
representative,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony.  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  toe  usual  course  of  things ;  and  in  this  way  subsidies  to 
a  considerable  amount  had  been  granted  to  the  crown.  This  prece- 
dent was  soon  followed  by  others  of  the  legislative  .bodies,  and 
adopted  in  the  general  congress  of  New  York,  1 ,765. 

7*  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  Americans  paid  no  taxes;  but  a 
distinction  was  now  set  up,  which  there  bad  neen  no  occasion  to 
Insist  upon  before.    To  exUmal  taxation,  through  the  operation  of 
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laws  of  tnUle  and  navisation^  enacted  in  the  mptber  country,  they 
Trere  willing  to  yield  submiasion ;  they  had  constancy  done  so,  nor 
were  they  now  disposed  to  resist  mch  enactments;  but  all  inter- 
nal duties  for  nusine  a  rerenue,  or  supporting  establishments,  were 
held  to  be  yery  di&rently  circumstanced.  Taxes  of  this  nature 
were  considered  as  being,  in  the  very  language  of  parliament  itself^ 
ffifts^  and  /promts.  None,  therefore,  it  was  urged,  could  give  the 
money  of  America  but  the  people  of  America  themselves.  If  tfiey 
chose  to  make  such  grants,  they  might  receive  a  legislative  sanction,  as 
in  England ;  but  legislation  and  taxation  were  distinct  things.  Tax- 
ation, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  implying 
consent  direct  or  by  representation,  could  not  otherwise  be  rendered 
either  legal  or  just.  Local  circumstances  would  render  the  repre- 
sentation of  America,  in  the  British  parliament,  impracticable; 
and  a  supposed  virtual  representation  was  no  less  than  mockery. 
The  representatives  of  England,  in  taxing  others,  taxed  themselves 
also ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  regard  to  American  imposts. 

8.  Such  were  some  of  the  strongest  reasons  urged  against  the 
measure  in  general ;  but,  as  the  rigM  of  taxation  haul  not  been  ex- 

Sressly  given  up  by  uiy  part  in  England,  but  rather  insisted  upon  in  the 
eclaratory  act,  no  concession  short  of  this  seemed  likely  to  do  good. 
The  stamp-act  had  caused  an  irritation,  which  no  quciified  repeal 
could  allay :  internal  taxation  was  not  only  resisted  as  an  encroachment 
on  established  rights  and  usages,  but,  in  resentment  of  such  wrongs, 
attempts  were  made  to  hinder  the  further  operation  even  of  exter- 
nal taxation.  Non-importation,  and  non-consumption  agreements 
were  soon  entered  into,  and  associations  formed  to  methodise  and 
consolidate  the  ojpposition  to  government.  A  resolution  had  been 
passed  when  lord  North  was  minister,  promising  to  desist  from  all 
taxation,  except  commercial  imposts,  whenever  any  one  of  the 
colonial  assemblies  should  vote  a  reasonable  sum,  as  a  revenue,  to  be 
appropriated  bv  parliament ;  but  this  had  no  good  effect. 

9.  In  so  embarrassed  a  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  the  ministry  at  home  should  have  entertained  wrong  measures, 
and  miscalculated  the  effects  of  the  plans  they  were  pursuing. 
The  truth  of  history  tends  to  show  that,  however  they  might  be 
embarrassed  by  an  active  opposition  in  parliament,  that  opposition 
lairly  forewarned  them  of  the  consequences  of  their  meditated  pro 
ceedings,  which  came  to  pass  exactly  as  they  had  been  foretold. 
But  after  this  demand  had  once  provoked  the  question  of  right,  and 
that  question  had  divided  the  people  of  both  countries  into  two  strong 
parties,  thinp  soon  felt  into  that  state,  in  which  it  became  imposuble 
to  restore  anairs  to  their  original  condition,  either  by  perseverance 
or  concession.  Every  effort  of  coercion  was  resented  as  an  illegal 
encroachment;  every  conciliatory  proposition  received  as  a  proof 
of  alarm  and  timidity,  and  as  a  pledge  of  victory  and  success  to  fu 
tore  opposition. 

10.  it  has  been  questioned  whether  independence  was  not  in  the 
view  of  the  Americans  from  the  very  first  stirring  of  the  question, 
or  even  previously ;  but  had  this  been  the  case,  Uiey  would  have 
been  more  prepared ;  their  addresses  to  the  king  and  parliament,  on 
various  occasions,  after  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  must  have 
been  fallacious  to  the  highest  pitch  6f  dissimulation,  if  they  had  de- 
termined against  all  compromise  from  the  very  beginning ;  but,  in- 
deed, the  remonstrances  and  complaints  of  General  Washmgton,  on 
the  ill  state  of  his  army,  and  total  want  of  many  essential  requisites^ 
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OD  first  taking  the  eommancl,  seem  cicariy  to  prove  that  Ihej  were 
driven  to  assert  their  independence  by  the  conne  of  thin^;  a  larce 
portion  of  their  feilow««ubjects  and  countryfnen  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  judged  them  to  be  oppressed,  and'tbi»  eave  a  character  to 
their  opposition  which  coald  not  very  creditably  be  forfeited.  Upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  considered  probable  ttiat  some  of  the  moet 
prominent  and  active  leadecs  of  the  revolution  had  very  eaHj  con- 
ceived the  design  of  establishing  the  independence  of  their  cmmtry  ; 
but  that  the  ma^s  of  the  people  in  the  colonies,  had  no  such  int^ 
tion  until  after  their  first  successrs. 

11.  Hostilities  did  not  actually  commence  till  the  year  1,775,  ten 
years  from  the  first  p^i^ing  of  the  stamn-act  In  a  snort  time  at>er 
the  passing  of  that  act,  it  was  repealeo,  as  has  been  stated ;  but  in 
1,767  the  project  of  taxing  America  was  revived  by  Mr.  Charles 
Townshenci,  and  from  that  period  to  the  commencement  of  ihe  war, 
both  countries  were  In  a  stale  of  the  greatest  agitation.  Debates 
ran  high  at  home,  and  in  America  their  gravest  proceeding  were  ac- 
companied with  such  threats  of  defiance,  and  such  indignant  resent- 
ment of  all  innovations,  as  almost  necessarily  to  bring  them  nnder  the 
strong  hand  of  power.  But  government  underrate  their  means  of 
resistance;  when  brought  into  a  state  of  union,  bj  the  conrress, 
their  force  was  no  longer  to  be  despised ;  all  temnonzmg  expedients 
were  at  an  end,  a  circumstance  ill  understood  by  tbe  ministry  at 
home,  who  lost  much  time  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  matters,  by 
fruitless  atternpts,  sometimes  in  ihe  way  of  conciliation,  and  at 
others,  of  inefficient  resistance.  Thus,  when  in  1,770  many  conv 
mercial  duties  were  taken  off,  which  the  mother  country  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  impose,  the  concession  was  ill  received,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  single  exception  of  tea^  which  was  continued  in  order 
to  assert  the  rights  and  supremacv  of  Great  Britain ;  bat  this  was 
done  in  a  manner  too  imperious,  andf  without  sufficient  force  to  subdue 
the  resentment  it  was  calculated  to  excite,  at  such  a  moment  At 
the  very  breaking  out  of  the  war,  ministers  appear  to  have  been  by 
Ikr  too  confident  of  speedily  suppressing  so  formidable  an  insurrec- 
tion; an  insurrection  which  had  had  time  allowed  it  to  oreanlze 
itself,  and  which  had  drawn  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  whole  cjv« 
ilized  world. 

12.  The  war  may  be  said  to  have  actuallv  commenced  onlv  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1)775,  though  some  £nglish  regiments  had  neea 
sent  to  Boston  so  early  as  the  year  K768.  In  an  anair  at  Lexington, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  skirmish,  the  English  were  completely 
worsted,  a  circumstance  calculated  to  eive  ^irits  to  the  Americans, 
at  a  most  awful  and  momentous  period.  General  Washington,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  French,  and  bore  a 
most  irreproachable  character,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  American  army;  a  post  of  the  utmost  responsibility^  and  re- 
quiringtalents,  temper,  and  discretion,  of  no  common  description, 

1 3.  The  sword  being  drawn,  and  no  hopes  remaining  of  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  differences  bistween  the  crown  and  its  transatlantic 
subjects,  now  In  a  state  of  open  revolt ;  and  the  success  of  the  first 
hostilities  having  animated  the  militaiy  ardour  of  the  Americans, 
they  proceeded,  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  July  4,  1,776,  to  declare  the  thirteen  provinces  inde- 
pendent ;  by  which  act  America  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided 
from  the  mother  country,  294  years  afler  the  discoverer  of  that  coun- 
try by  Columbus ;  166  from  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia;  and  156 
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fit>iA  the  settlenient  of  Pljrmouth  in  MaBsachusetU  Baj.  The  Amer- 
icati  Congress  exercised  its  important  functious  with  great  energy 
and  dignity,  and  the  campaign  of  1,776  turned  out  favourably  for  the 
Americana,  and  highly  to  the  credit  of  (heir  very  able  and  brave 
commander. 

1 4.  Whether  it  were  owing  to  the  low  opinion  entertained  by  the 

Sovernment  at  home,  of  the  resistance  likely  to  be  offered  by  the 
Americans,  or  to  a  dislike  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged 
on  the  part  of  the  British  commanders^  it  is  exceedingly  certain,  that 
the  English  army  did  not  obtain  the  advantiiges  it  was  supposed  it 
might  have  done,  or  proceed  as  if  it  were  able  speedily  to  crush  the 
rebellion  that  had  been  raised.  The  Americim  troops  were  every 
day  improving,  and  every  day  deriving  encouragement,  cither  from 
unexpected  successes,  or  the  inactivity  of  the  armies  opposed  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the-  English  were  either  iuduiging  in 
pleasure,  when  they  should  have  been  in  action,  or  disheartened  by 
sudden  surprises  or  repulses,  which  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit- 
of  their  less  disciplined,  and  less  organized  opponents.  •  In  a  shoi t 
time,  however,  the  war  became  more  complicated,  and  opened  a 
scefie,  which  not  only  involved  the  continent  of  Europe  iu  the  con* 
tllct  of  the  diy,  but  probably  led  to  changes  and  convulsions,  as  ex- 
traordinary and  as  extensive  as  ever  the  world  experienced. 

15.  In  the  month  uf  November,  1,776,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deanc  had  been  despatched  by  congress,  to  solicit^  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  French  troops.  Accord-  ' 
ing  to  the  former  course  of  things,  nothing,  could  be  more  strange 
than  such  an  application,  at  such  a  court ;  an  application  from  rebel- 
lious subjects,  trom  the  assertors  of  republican  independence,  to  a 
court  celebrated  for  the  most  refined  despotism,  and  ruling  a  people, 
heretofore  the  grossest  admirers  and  datterers  of  regal  power ;  an 
application  from  persons  of  the  simplest  habits ;  frugal,  temperate, 
industrious,  and  little  advanced  in  civdization,  to  a  court  immersed  iu 
pleasure,  ^ay,  and  dissijpated.  profligate  and  corrupt,  civilized  to  the 
tiifhest  pitch  of  courtfy  rennement,  of  polished  manners,  and  of 
splendid  luxury :  lastly,  ao  application  from  a  people  who  had  car^ 
ried  their  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome  larther  than  any  protes- 
tants  in  Europe,  to  a  court  still  subject  to  the  papal  see,  a  cherished 
branch  of  the  catholic  church. 

16.  Extraordinary,  however,  in  aU  respects,  asthis  American  mis- 
sion seems  to  have  been,  it  met  with  a  cordial  and  favourable  recep- 
tion. Even  the  queen  of  France  was  found  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  revolted  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  little  foreseeing  the  handle 
she  was  giving  to  many  keen  observers  of  her  own  courtly  extrava- 
gance and  thoughtless  dissipation.  The  die  was  soon  cast ;  a  formal 
treaty  was  entered  into,  acknowledging  the  independency  of  Amer- 
ica ;  succour  and  support  to  a  large  extent  promised,  and  officers  ap« 
pointed  to  conduct  the  French  forces,  likely,  it  would  seem,  above 
all  others,  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  animated  the 
Americans,  and  to  espouse  their  cause  upon  principle.  They  were 
all  noble,  indeed  ;  but  in  America  they  were  sure  to  be  taught  how 
vain  were  such  distinctions,  if  not  supported  by  public  opinion. 

17.  The  English  government  was  not  formerly  apprised  of  this 
unexpected  alliance,  till  the  year  1,778,  when  it  received  a  very 
curious  an2l  insulting  notification  of  it  from  the  French  ambassador. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  aid  thus  obtained  by  the  American  mis- 
tiooy  was  altogether  grateful  to  the  Americans  tnemselves*  though  it 
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had  the  foil  effect  of  raiaog  up  new  and  powerful  eneinies  against 
jthe  mother  countfjr^  and  iavolving  Europe  in  their  cause  ;  for, 
tiirough  the  French  influence,  in  the  year  1)779,  Spain  joined  the 
confeaeracy  against  England,  and,  in  1,780,  Holland.  In  the  mean 
while  commissioners  bad  been  sent  from  England  to  America,  to 
treat  for  peace,  but  the  Americans,  insisting  on  the  previous  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  independency,  rendei^  dieir  attempts  fruil- 
Icss. 

]  8.  Whatever  loss  of  &me,  reputation,  and  territory  Great  Britain 
incurred  in  America,  her  arms  never  shone  with  greater  lustre  than 
on  some  occaisions  in  wlilch  she  was  engaged  during  this  war,  with 
the  coufederute  powers  of  Europe ;  in  Asia  particularly,  she  was 
acquiring  an  empire  ten  times  greater  in  wealth  and  population,  than 
all  she  had  to  lose  in  the  west :  but  of  all  her  achievements  at  this 

Scriod,  none,  perhaps,  was  so  conspicuous,  none  so  glorious,  as  the 
efence  of  Gibraltar  under  General  Elliot,  afterwards  lord  Heath- 
field,  against  the  combined  forces  of  Spain  and  France.  The  prepa- 
rations made  to  recover  that  important  fortress  for  Spain,  exceeaed 
every  thing  before  known.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  attempt 
was  calculated  upon  as  so  certain,  that  some  of  the  French  princes 
of  the  blood,  repaired  to  the  Spanish  camp  merely  to  witness  its  sur- 
render. But  the  heroism  of  the  troops  in  ^orison  baffled  all  their 
designs,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  completed  the 
triumph,  in  October,  1,782.  The  siege  (besun  in  1,779)  was  entire- 
ly abandoned,  with  liie  loss  of  all  the  Spanish  floating  batteries,  and 
tn(^  defeat  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  by  lord  Howe. 
This  action  took  place  on  the  20th  of  October ;  in  the  following 
month  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by  Britisfi 
and  American  commissioners,  and  early  in  the  ensuing  year  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Versailles,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
to  which,  in  February,  Holland  also  acceded. 

19.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  many  important  discussions  in 
parliament  took  place  on  the  American  afiairs,  in  which  it  was 
louud,  that  those  who  had  most  espoused  her  cause,  on  the  question 
of  iuternal  taxation,  and  most  objected  to  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  difiered,  at  the  last^  from  each  othen 
on  the  question  of  American  independence;  a  difference  rendered 
peculiarly  memorable,  as  being  the  sublet  of  the  last  speech  and 
appearance  in  parliament  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  the  eari  of 
Cfhatbam.  On  April  7,  1,778,  though  labouring  under  a  severe  fit  of 
illness,  he  appeared  in  his  place,  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  delivered 
a  most  animated  and  energetic  speech,  in  which  he  strongly  protest- 
ed  against  the  surrender  of  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over 
her  colonies ;  soon  afler,  risine  to  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
he  fell  back  on  the  seat  in  a  fainting  fit^  and  in  a  few  days  expired, 
at  his  seat  in  Kent.  In  four  years  from  tnis  event.  Great  Britain  was 
compelled,  to  yield  upon  this  great  point,  and,  by  the  peace  of  Vei^ 
sullies,  ratified  and  concluded  September  3, 1,783,  the  thirteen  Uniud 
ohniet  rfMierica  were  adnattea  tobe  ^  Fne^  Sovereign^  and  indepen- 
dent StaUsJ'^ 
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SECTION  IX. 

FRANCE,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  1,763,  TO  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATES  «EN£RAL» 
1,789. 

1.  For  the  aHairs  of  France,  from  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  to 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  1,738,  (see  Sect.  I.)  In  the  year  of  1,740, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  Europe  was  again 
agitated,  and  France,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, against  the  house  of  Austria,  became  involved  in  the  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  1,748,  (see  Sect 
111.)  From  the  conclusion  of  the  above  treaty,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seven  years'  war,  she  enjoyed  a  state  of  external  peace 
and  tranquillity.  But  though  this  short  interval  of  repose  from  war, 
was  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom,  in  no  common  de- 
gree, both  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  by  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  hospitals,  the  erection  of  public  ediGces,  the  .building  of 
bridges,  digging  canals,  and  repairing  roads ;  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  many  arts,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  encour- 
sLgement  of  manufactures;  of  silk,  of  porcelain,  and  tapestry,  in  par- 
ticular; yet  amidst  all  these  improvements  she  enjoyed  little  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity.  Religious  disputes  greatly  occupied  the  attention 
of  all  ranks  of  persons,  and  involved  the  clergy,  the  court,  the  par- 
liaments, and  the  people,  in  incessant  contests,  exceedingly  disgrace- 
ful, and,  considenng  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  advancement  of 
human  knowledge,  and  the  progress  of  ideas,  extremely  injudicious. 

2.  During  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.,  a  fierce  contention  had  arisen 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenidts,  on  certain  obscure  points  in 
theology,  whlch^  after  much  fruitless  argument,  much  raillery  and 

'  abuse  on  both  sides,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  with  the 
king,  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  One  hun- 
dred and  one  propositions,  out  of  one  hundred  and  three,  which  were 
said  to  favour  the  Jansenists,  in  a  book  written  by  the  Pere  Quesnel, 
were,  in  the  year  1,713,  declared  by  the  holy  office  to  be  heretical, 
and  consequently  condemned  in  foim.'*'  The  interposition  oi*  his  ho- 
liness had  little  effect,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. The  public  instrument,  by  which  the  sentence  was  passed 
on  the  Jansenist  party,  (in  the  language  of  Rome  commonly  called 
the  bull  ^  UnigenitiiSy'"  from  the  hrst  word  with  which  it  begins,) 
became  the  signal  for  fresh  animosities,  murmurs,  and  complaints. 
The  people,  the  parliament,  many  prelates,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
violently  exclaimed  against  it,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
Crallican  church,  contrary  to  the  laws,  anda  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  opinion  in  matters  ot  religion.  But  the  king,  acting  under  the 
same  influence  as  had  induced  him  to  forward  the  appeal,  ordered  it 
to  be  received,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  died.  The  regent 
duke  of  Orleans  found  means  to  keep  things  tolerably  quiet  during 

*  The  king's  confessor,  the  P.  le  Tellier,  happened  to  hare  told  the 
king  that  this  book  contained  more  than  a  hundred  eeruurable  propotUions, 
To  save  the  credit  of  the  confessor,  the  pope  condemned  a  hundred  and 
one,  and  stated  the  above  reason  for  what  he  had  done,  in  express  terms, 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome. 
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his  administration  of  a£&irs.  nor  did  the  flame  burst  out  arain  tiJI  the 
year  K75ts  when,  througn  the  bigotry  (^  the  then  archbishop  <^ 
Paris,  tne  clergy  were  encouraged  to  refuse  extreme  unctioo  to  aU 
who  should  not  produce  confessional  notes,  signed  by  persoos  who 
adhered  to  the  bull.  ' 

3.  It  is  easy  to  guess  the  confusion  and  deep  distress,  indeed, 
which  so  singular  and  intolerant  a  measure  was  likely  to  produce. 
The  cause  of  the  recusants  and  people  in  general,  was,  upon  this 
occasion,  strongly  supported  by  the  parliament  of  rari&,  and  other 
parliaments;  and  as  in  the  preceding  struggles  the  Jansenists  had 
ueen  thrown  into  prison,  in  this  the  magistrates  made  no  scruple  of 
committing  all  who  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  persons  in 
their  last  moments.    The  Jesuits  had  again  recounie  to  the  king. 

4.  The  common  course  of  proceeding,  in  all  disputes  and  coo- 
tentions  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments,  had  nitherto  borne 
the  stamp  of  the  most  perfect  despotism.  However  bold,  or  how- 
ever respectful  the  remonstrances  might  be  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, they  were  not  allowed  to  have  the  least  effect  against  the  de- 
termination of  the  court  If  these  ^judicial  bodies  became  too  re- 
fractory^ banishment  ensued  of  course,  and  not  the  slightest  regard 
was  p.iiid  to  any  arguments  they  might  allege,  nor  any  resistance 
they  might  offer,  in  support  of  the  liberties  ol  their  fellow  subjects. 

5.  Things  came  to  the  usual  crisis  on  the  present  occasion.  All 
the  chambers  of  parliament  refused  to  register  the  letters  patent  by 
which  thej  were  commanded  to  suspend  the  prosecutions  relative 
to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  year  1,753,  they  were 
banished,  and  much  inconvenience  arose  from  the  interruption  of 
business,  and  suspension  of  justice;  while  the  clercy,  attached  to 
the  bull,  made  great  boast  of  the  victory  they  bad  obtained,  and 
endeavoured  continually  to  strengthen  themselves  more  and  more 
against  their  adversaries.  The  king  often  wavered,  but  was  as 
oiien  brought  back  by  the  interposition  of  the  pope  and  obstinate 
perseverance  of  the  Jesuits;  in  1,754,  however,  seizing  the  opportu- . 
uity  of  the  birth  of  a  second  son  to  the  dauphin,  ^the  duke  or  Ber- 
ry, afterwards  Lewis  XVL,)  be  recalled  the  parliament,  but  with- 
out effecting  peace.  The  members  had  been  received  at  Paris 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy;  their 
conduct  bad  rendered  them  popular  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  so 
that  when  commanded  afresh  to  register  the  king's  edicts,  they 
again  refused.  This  bold  act  of  disobedience  subjected  them  to 
the  lust  extremity  of  kingly  authority.  The  sovereign  repaired 
[ilmself  to  the  hall  of  parliament,  November,  1,756,  and  in  a  oec2  of 
justice  (the  term  by  which  such  assemblies  were  peculiarly  deug- 
nated,)  tinally  ordered  them  to  register  the  edicts  in  nis  name,  whidi 
they  could  no  longer,  as  the  constitution  then  stood,  refuse.  Many, 
however,  resigned  their  appointments,  and  much  discontent  prevailed 
amount  the  people.  It  stiould  be  ooserved,  that  by  this  time  the 
deposituiies  of  the  laws  and  advocates  had  begun  to  depart  from 
their  usual  routine  of  technical  formalities,  and,  animated  by  the  ex- 
amples set  them,  to  enter  largely  into  the  general  questions  of  law 
and  liberty,  rights  and  obligations,  duty  and  privilege ;  they  began, 
in  short,  systematically  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppressed ;  they  were 
prepared,  not  only  to  remonstrate,  out  to  argue,  debate,  and  openly 
to  protest  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

6.  The  hand  of  a  fanatic,  in  the  year  1,757,  appeared  to  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  kiug^s  mind  once  more.    As  his  majesty 
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was  stepping  into  his  carriage,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin  of 
the  name  of  Damiens^  his  object  being,  according  to  his  own  confes- 
sion, not  to  kill,  but  to  alarm  his  majesty,  with  a  view  of  producing 
some  change  in  the  king's  sentiments,  that  might  dispose  him  to  en- 
join the  aoministration  of  the  sacraments  to  dying  persons,  without 
the  confessional  notes  insisted  upon ;  but  little  reliance  is  to  oe  placed 
on  any  declarations  of  this  nature.  In  this  instance  they  seemed 
not  to  agree  with  the  conduct  of  the  assassin.  That  Lewis  acted  as 
he  did  soon  afterwards,  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  this  attempt  on  his  life,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  but  in  a 
short  time  matters  were  accommodated  with  the  parliament,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  the  chief  fomcnter  of  the  disturbances  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  oanlshed. 

7.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable,  perhaps,  to  date  the  commence 
ment  of  tne  revolution  that  broke  out  nearly  thirty  years  after- 
wards, from  this  period.    Scarcely  any  thing  could  have  contributed 
more  to  encourage  the  revolutionary  principles  already  at  work, 
than  disputes  which  indicated  such  inveterate  superstition  and  big- 
otry ;  such  determined  opposition  to  all  freedom  of  thought ;  sudi 
sophistry  and  intrigue ;  such  submission  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  such 
contempt  of  the  public  opinion,  as  expressed,  for  want  of  any  better 
constituted  or^an,  in  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  parliament ; 
such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  clergy  to  uphold  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  sovereign,  and  this  at  a  moment  when  the 
private  life  of  the  monarch  himself  was  in  the  highest  degree  profli- 
gate and  abandoned,  and  the  whole  system  of  government  a  system 
of  venality,  favouritism,  and  public  plunder.    These  imprudent  and 
unwise  proceedings,  at  such  a  time,  gave  a  handle  to  the  philosophers, 
or  litercUii  of  the  day,  to  take  the  reform  of  matters  into  their  own 
handSj  and  by  supplying  them  with  such  ample  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  their  wits,  as  well  as  their  courage,  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  revolution  which  (so  extensive  were  the  abuses  of  government) 
almost  necessarily  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  in  Uie  end 
far  outstepped  the  bounds  of  all  sober  and  discreet  reform.    Bred  up 
by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of 
worldly  and  polite  knowledge,  they  were  amply  prepared  to  expose 
the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  their  masters,  when  once  tlie  veil 
that  shrouded  their  deceptions  was  by  any  accident  removed.    They 
stood  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  circumstmces  that  might 
tend  to  render  manifest  the  pride  and  obstinacy,   hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  of  an  overbearing  sect,  who  b^  their  intiuence  with  the  king, 
might  at  any  time  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

8.  These  philosophers,  (for  so  they  have  been  with  too  little  dis- 
crimination called,)  thus  raised  in  tne  estimation  of  an  oppressed 
people  into  the  rank  of  champions  of  public  freedom,  were  unfortu- 
nately^  but  probably  through  the  artful  designs  of  their  iostructers, 
little  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  religion,  however  fk- 
miliar  they  might  be  with  its  abuses.  In  directing  their  attacks, 
therefore,  against  the  Jesuits,  they  were  rather  anxious  that  their 
shafts  should  reach  all  the  regular  clergy,  or  monastic  orders  in 
general;  nor  were  they  at  aU  careful  now  much  religion  itself 
might  sufifer  in  the  overthrow  of  its  ministers.  The  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  in  China,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  America,  had  been  the 
Dominicans  and  Cordeliers.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  philosophers,  in 
crushing  the  Jesuits,  to  crush  their  rivals  also ;  they  were  there- 
fore as  severe  against  the  Dominicans  as  against  the  Jesuits:  the 
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parliament  only  attacked  the  latter.  However  attached  Lewis  XV. 
miffht  be  to  die  Jesuits,  as  the  defenders  of  the  catholic  religion, 
and  kingly  aatbority,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  jealousy 
of  them,  as  censors  of  his  inmioral  course  of  life,  and  as  more  at- 
tached to  his  son « the  dauphin  than  to  himself  He  therefore  be- 
came indifferent  to  the  attacks  making  upon  them ;  while  his  mis- 
tress, the  marchioness  of  Pompadour,  and  his  minister,  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  in  order  to  keep  the  King  wholly  in  their  own  power^  were 
ready  to  t^ike  part  against  the  dauphin,  the  queen,  the  royal  family, 
and  the  Jesuits  themselves,  of  whom  they  were,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  justly  suspicious.  The  duke  de  Choiseul  himself^  in- 
deed, is  said  to  have  given  the  following  account  of  his  enmity  to  the 
order ;  that  being  on  an  enit>assy  at  Rome,  the  general  of  the  order 
frankly  told  him,  that  he  knew,  before  he  came,  every  thing  that 
he  had  said  about  the  societv  at  Paris,  and  so  convinced  him  that 
what  he  said  wsus  true,  that  he  could  not  doubt  but  that,  through 
some  means  or  other,  tney  were  able  to  learn  all  that  passed,  not 
onlv  in  the  cabiDt;ts  of  princes,  but  the  interior  of  private  houses, 
ami  that  so  dangerous  a  society  ought  not  to  subsist.  It  is  proper  to 
state  this,  in  order  to  exonerate  the  duke  from  any  suspicion  of 
having  sacrified  them  to  the  philosophers,  whose  irreligious  princi- 
ples he  is  known  latterly  not  to  have  approved. 

9.  hi  the  year  1,759  the  Jesuits  had  t>eta  expelled  from  Portugal, 
on  a  charge  of  countenancing  an  attack  on  the  king^s  life.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  enemies  of  the  order 
at  Paris  should  attempt  to  fix  on  them  the  charge  of  the  late  attack 
on  Lewis  XV.,  and  to  attribute  to  them  regicide  principles.  Dcamem 
himself  seemed  to  have  taken  pains  to  leave  the  matter  in  extreme 
doubt  They  already  were  sufficiently  branded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  as  the  friends  and  assertors  of  arbitraiy  power,  and  enemies 
to  liberty.  To  relieve  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  sect  so  powerful,  so  artful  and  dangerous^  became  a  principle  of 
action,  which  the  public  were  well  enough  disposed  to  countenance, 
and  an  ooportunity  only  was  wanting  to  accomplish  their  ruin. 

10.  Th\s  opportunity  the  Jesuits  themselves  provided  for  their 
enemies.  Flavmg  endeavoured  to  escape  from  a  demand  made  on 
them  in  consequence  of  some  mercantile  proceedings,  in  which  one 
of  their  society  was  deeply  involved,  the  tribunals  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  having  a  handle  given  them  by  the  pleadings 
of  the  Jesuits,  very  properly  required  to  see  the  articles  of  their 
institution,  hitncrto,  tnat  i^for  more  than  two  centuries,  kept  se- 
cret from  all  the  world.  The  times  were  well  fitted  for  such  a 
discovery.  Ail  men  of  wit  and  undentanding,  however  unprinci- 
pled themselves,  were  well  prepared  to  detect  and  expose  the  vul- 
nerable parts  of  their  great  charter  or  institute,  (for  so  it  was 
called)  and  to  lay  open  to  the  world  at  large  the  peculiar  arts  and 
contrivances,  by  which  they  were  systematically  instructed  to  ac* 
ciuire  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men. 
The  mvsterious  volume  was  found  to  contain  sufficient  to  convict 
them  of  such  bad  principles,  with  regard  both  to  civil  government 
and  morality,  that^  though  the  king  hesitated  at  first  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  them,  bemg  almost  as  much  afraid  of  their  rivals  and  op- 
ponents, the  Jansenists,  the  parliameDt,  and  the  philosophers,  as  of 
themselves;  yet,  at  length,  August  6,  1,762.  he  was  prevailecl  upon 
to  issue  a  decree,  by  wnich  they  were  secularized,  and  their  posses- 
sions ordered  to  be  sold,  which  was  speedily,  and  with  very  few 
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exceptions,  carried  into  execution  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Efforts  indeed  were  made  to  save  them,  as  being  essentially  necessa- 
ry to  combat  the  attacks  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  to  check  the 
progress  of  deism  and  atheism ;  as  heretofore  they  had  interposed  to 
contouiid  schismatics  and  heretics ;  botli  the  altar  and  the  throne,  it 
was  alleged,  needed  their  services  now  more  than  ever;  but  all 
these  movements  in  their  favour  were  in  vain.  The  duke  de 
Choiseul  and  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour  had  the  influence  to 
procure  an  edict  from  the  king  for  the  actual  abolition  of  the  order 
in  Fi-ance,  which  was  issued  in  November,  1,764,  and  other  courts 
of  Europe  judged  it  wise  to  take  the  same  steps.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal having  at  this  time  ministers,  whose  principles  and  oolitics  much 
resembled  those  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul ;  the  count  a^Aranda,  and 
the  marquis  de  Pombal ;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Spain, 
Nhples,  and  Sicily,  from  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Paraguay,  in  the  coui'se 
of  one  and  the  same  year,  1 ,767. 

1 1.  The  fate  of  the  Jesuits  was  no  sooner  decided,  than  the  par- 
liaments, elated  by  the  downfal  of  their  great  opponents,  be^an  to  at- 
tack the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king.  The  profligate  life  of  the 
latter  had  withdrawn  him  too  much  from  the  cares  of  government, 
and  opened  the  door  to  abuses  in  almost  every  department  of  admin- 
istration ;  but  while  the  parliaments  were  thus  engaged,  some  very 
extraordinary  processes  at  law,  particularly  the  case  of  the  Colas 
family  at  Thoulouse,  of  Labarre  at  Abbeville,  and  of  the  celebrated 
JLaUy^  commander  in  India,  in  which  shocking  instances  of  fanaticism 
and  oppression  occurred,  turned  the  eyes  of  the  philosophers,  with 
VoUaiTt  at  their  head,  to  the  defects  of  the  French  jurisprudence^  and 
excited  a  strong  feeling  against  both  the  laws  of  France,  ana  the 
administrators  of  them. 

12.  The  nation  had  sustained'a  considerable  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  dauphin,  who,  though  a  favourer  of  the  Jesuits  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, exnibited  a  character  so  diflferent  from  that  of  his  father  in 
many  most  essential  points,  as  to  render  him  very  justly  popular :  his 
highness  died  at  the  age  of  36,  in  the  vear  1,765 :  his  wife,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Saxony,  surviving  nim  only  fifteen  months.  In 
1,770,  through  the  agency  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  a  new  connex- 
ion took  place  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  young  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XVI.,  with  the 
daughter  of  the  empress  dowager,  the  archduchess  Marie  Antoi- 
nette ;  an  union  attended  with  such  costlv  and  splendid  festivities  at 
the  time,  as  must  excite,  in  every  sensible  mind,  the  most  awful  re- 
flect ions  on  the  dismal  events  which  are  now  known  to  have  clouded 
its  latter  days. 

13.  The  marriage  of  the  dauphin  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
difierences  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  had  arisen  to  the 

freatest  height.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1,770  and  1^771,  the 
in^  held  several  beds  of  justice,  but  without  at  ^\\  subcluing  the 
spirit  which  had  been  raised  against  his  edicts,  and  ^hich  the  minis- 
ter,  in  opposition  to  the  chancellor,  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged  ; 
a  new  parliament,  and  six  councils,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  latter, 
were  proposed  to  be  constituted,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  refracto- 
ry members,  who  were  banished ;  but  this  measure  was  opposed, 
not  only  by  the  regular  parliaments,  but  by  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  several  even  of  the  very  persons  nominated  to  form  and  preside 
in  the  new  assemblies.  Several  provincial  parliaments,  as  well  as 
U  c 
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that  of  Paris,  were  suppressed,  and  as  many  as  seven  hundred  magis- 
trates exiled  or  confined. 

14.  The  year  1,774  terminated  the  life  and  reign  of  Lewis  XV. ; 
he  died  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age^  having  reigned  58.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  hizhly  disgraceful  in  a  private  point  of  view,  aod 
utterly  feeble  in  a  public  one ;  nor  was  his  death  at  all  regretted. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Lewis  XVI.,  who  had  lost  an 
elder  brother  ui  the  year  1,761,  his  father  in  1,765,  and  his  mother 
in  1,767;  strange  mortality  in  one  family,  and  too  much  resembiiDg 
the  losses  in  that  of  Lewis  XiV.,  (see  Sect.  L,)  then  imputed  to 
poison ;  a  charge  revived  upon  this  occasion,  but  probably  entirely 
without  foundation. 

15.  At  the  ver^  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  not  without  some 
sacrifice  of  his  private  feelings  and  opinions,  Lewis  XVI.  complied 
with  the  general  wish  of  having  the  old  parliaments  restored,  and 
the  new  councils  formed  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  dissolved ;  a 
measure  which  seemed  to  clifi'ase  an  almost  universal  ioy  throughout 
the  capital  and  provinces.  The  king  had  taken  into  bis  service  two 
ministei's  of  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ; 
the  venerable  count  de  Maurepas,  and  M.  Turgot.  In  conjunction 
with  these  ministers,  Lewis  was  undoubtedly  disposed  to  reform 
abuses,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  )>eople ;  but  unfortunate Iv 
the  state  of  France,  if  not  of  the  world  in  general,  precluded  all 
hope  of  any  gradual  and  temperate  change. 

16.  The  American  contest  had  commenced ;  a  declaration  of  rights 
had  appeared  there,  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  those  who  had  not  yet  seen,  and  to  encourage  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  those  wno  had  been  able  to  detect,  and  were  prepared 
to  expose,  the  great  abuses  subsisting  in  the  French  government;  al- 
ready had  the  philosophers  saccesfully  attacked  the  Jesuits ;  aimed 
some  severe  blows  at  the  monastic  orders  in  eeneraL  as  well  as  at  the 
court  oi'  Rome,  which  had  supported  and  abetted  tnem  in  every  at- 
tempt to  uphold  the  papal  and  royal  authority,  and  to  stifle  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  xhe  tyranny  thus  inveighed  against  and  at- 
tacked, had  incited  an  opposition,  much  more  likely  to  promote 
licentiousness  tlian  assist  the  cause  of  real  and  genuine  liberty.  The 
errors  of  Catholicism,  upheld  by  a  bigoted  and  infatuated  clergy,  at 
variance  with  the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  capable  o£  any  con- 
stitutional remonstrance^  however  ineffectual,  naturally  hurried  the 
wits  and  freethinkers  ofthat  lively  nation  into  extremes  which  every 
sober  minded  man  could  not  fail  to  lament;  in  a  very  short coui'se  of 
time,  from  railing  at  the  regular  clergy,  they  proceeded  to  rail  at 
religion,  and  even  atheism  was  propagated  in  a  way  that  bespoke  a 
dreadful  disregard  of  all  principles  of  religion,  common  honesty,  and 
honour ;  in  works  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  very  respect- 
able persons,  deceased^  who  had  holden,  when  alive,  opinions  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  those  that  were  thus  stamped  with  their  names. 
These  were  amons;  some  of  the  most  dreadful  forerunners  of  a  rev- 
olution, which,  had  it  been  properly  managed,  had  it  (alien  into  the 
hands  of  persons  better  prepared  to  act  upon  the  true  princinles  of 
religion  and  orderly  government,  considenng  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  powerful  impulse  which  the  human  mind  had  received, 
was  not  unseasonable  in  point  of  time  and  circumstances. 

17.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  deny  the  abilities  of  many  of 
the  persons  who  now  stood  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuses, 
and  vindicate  the  rights  i^f  the  people ;  several  of  them  had  wit, 
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and  learKdne*  and  science,  at  command,  to  the  highest  degree ;  some 
of  them  had  a  iivcly  sense  of  liberty,  bnt  they  iiad  been  ill-taa^ht 
on  the  subjects  of  religion  and  morafitj? ;  they  had  read  Locke,  with- 
out imbibmg  Lockers  best  principles ;  they  had  confounded  the 
abuses  of  Christianity  with  cnristianity  itself;  they  were  witty  and 
ingenious^  but  not  comparable  in  wisdom  and  conduct  with  their  con* 
temporanes  in  Scotland,  or  in  England ;  the  latter  were  the  truest 
friends  to  liberty,  the  best  philosophers^  and  the  best  politicians,  as 
their  writings  show.    The  celebrated  Lncyclopsdia.  wnich  first  ap- 

P eared  in  1,751,  had  supplied  an  opportunity  for  all  the  literati  of 
ranee  to  express  their  roost  priyate  sentiments  on  goyemment, 
political  economy,  and  the  management  of  the  finances.  Amongst 
these  the  economists  bore  a  conspicuous  part;  their  whole  system.' 
when  rightly  understood,  being  one  of  liberty,  whether  it  regarded 
personal  ricmts,  the  free  application  of  industry,  or  the  exportation 
of  com.  The  author  to  the  Introduction  to  the  EncyclopsBdia,  M. 
d^Alembert,  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  but  a  deist  in  principle ; 
his  coadjutor,  Diderot  an  atheist. 

1.8.  The  ministry  of  Turgot,  while  it  Listed,  was  rather  calculated 
to  giye  encouragement  to  the  French  reformers ;  his  own^  yiews 
were  undoubtedly  liberal  and  patriotic,  and  he  had  a  master  sincere- 
ly disposed,  in  all  likelihood,  to  further  any  practicable  plan  of 
reform,  but  the  course  of  the  minister  was  too  precipitate ;  his  yiews 
extended  ta  too  many  objects,  and  were  such  as  admitted  not  of  any 
speedy  accomplishment ;  they  were  too  mighty  for  the  grasp  of  any 
one  man ;  they  only  excited  the  animosity  of  the  privileged  orders, 
and  droye  them  into  measures  of  defence,  more  calculated  to  work 
their  own  oyerthrow  than  conciliate  their  enemies.  The  adyocatea 
of  ancient  abuses  and  unreasonable  customs,  they  treated  their  op- 
ponents with  an  ill-judged  contempt,  and  by  resisting  all  amelioration 
of  the  present  order  of  things,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  thousand 
impracticable  systems  and  extrayagant  theories,  new  constitutions 
ana  schemes  of  government,  which  oeing  severally  proposed,  tried, 
and  rejected,  in  rapid  succession,  at  last  involved  every  tning  in  con- 
fusion, anarchy,  and  ruin. 

19.  While  tlie  seeds  of  revolution,  if  not  of  republicanism,  plen- 
tifully sown,  were  beginning  to  germinate  in  France,  in  America  the 
people  were  already  acting  upon  the  very  principle  of  resistance  to 
an  alleged  tyranny.  It  required  only  to  bring  the  two  countries,  by 
some  means  or  other,  into  contact,  to  spread  the  contagion,  and 
revolutionize  both  nations  as  the  different  circunostances  and  charac- 
ters of  the  people  should  severally  determine.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1 ,778,  a  formal  alliance  was  negotiated  between  the  court 
of  Versailles  and  the  revolutionary  goyemment  of  America;  but 
long  before  that,  in  the  year  1,774,  the  American  declaration  of 
rights,  on  which  their  opposition  to  the  English  government  rested, 
was  received  in  France,  as  a  kind  of  practical  application  of  the 
theoretical  schemes  of  the  French  philosophers,  and  might  reasona- 
bly have  alarmed  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  though  the  contrary 
was  the  fact  France  and  Spcdn  sent  help,  and  Prusiia  approved  the 
American  proceedings,  not  so  much  out  of  friendship  towards  the 
Americans,  as  of  blind  nostilit^  to  Great  Britain.  The  king  of  France 
is  said  to  have  foreseen  the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  war,  but  to 
have  weakly  given  way  to  contrary  advice. 

20.  The  speeches  of  opposition,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  two  Eng- 
lish houses  of  pariiament,  greatly  interested  the  people  on  the  conti 
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neot ;  the  crowned  heads^  indeed,  took  little  notice  of  tbe  waniiig, 

whilst  the  sabjects  were  listening  attentively  to  the  kssona  of  liberty 
promulgated  by  Chatham^  Fox^  md  Burke,  Unfortunately,  the  court 
of  Versailles,  at  this  very  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  king,  who 
was  ioclined  to  economy,  fell  into  the  utmost  extravagancies  of 
luxury^  gayety,  and  dissipation ;  drew  largely,  and  without  any  con- 
sideration, on  the  public  treasury,  though  the  finances  were  in  a 
roost  depressed  stale ;  invented  all  kinds  of  novelties,  and  seemed 
bent  upon  exchanging  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  a  court  for  trifling, 
though  expensive  amusements^  not  omitting  such  as  promoted  aiKl 
encouraged  the  spirit  of  gambling. 

21.  While  these  things  were  going  on  at  court,  and  too  much 
countenanced,  it  is  to  t^  feared,  oy  tne  aueen.  she  received  a  visit 
from  her  eccentric  brother,  the  emperor  Josepn  the  second,  which 
had,  or  appeared  to  have,  an  extraordinary  efiect  on  the  Parisians ; 
being  so  timed  as  to  fall  in  with  tbe  new  notions  that  had  been 
adopted,  of  manly  simplicity,  and  a  republican  severity  of  manners. 
The  incognito  he  preserved,  he  carriea  so  far  as  to  dismiss,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  ail  the  glare  and  pomp  of  royalty ;  the  frankness 
of  his  manners,  unostentatious  and  frugal  mode  of  liie,  led  the  French 
more  particularly  to  notice,  and  to  condemn  more  severely,  the 
thoughtless  luxury  and  dissipation  of  their  own  court  and  princes. 

22.  The  king  had  a  hard  and  cruel  task  upon  his  hands ;  he  found 
it  imjpossible  to  check  a  course  of  extravagance  and  levity  in  his 
own  ramily,  which  he  could  not,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  approve  ;  in  his 
choice  of  ministers,  he  was  sure  to  offend  one  party  or  the  other  ; 
thus,  when  in  1,776,  on  the  dismission  of  M.  Turgot  he  first  appoint- 
ed tne  celebrated  M.  Necker,  of  Geneva,  to  the  high  office  of  su- 
preme director  of  tbe  finances,  the  privileged  orders  took  the 
alarm ;  they  thought  tbey  saw  in  the  citizen  of  a  republic,  and  a 
protestant,  a  decided  friend  to. the  liberal  ideas  that  were  anoat  to 
their  prejudice,  and  the  enemy  and  corrector  of  all  abuses  of  power 
and  place.  When,  on  the  removal  of  M.  Necker,  the  management 
of  the  finances  was  delivered  into  other  hands,  the  people  complain- 
ed that  their  friend  and  favourite  had  been  sacrificed,  to  intrigue  and 
cabal,  and  that  he  had  been  checked  and  supplanted,  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  chalkine  out  a  system  of  reform,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  state,  and  favourable  to  their  best  interests. 

23.  In  1,783^  M.  de  Calonne  undertook  to  restore  order  to  the 
finances,  and  his  mea^^ures  were  exactly  such  as  were  calculated  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  hasten  the  revolution  which  had  for  a 
long  time  been  impending.  Inclined  to  favour  the  luxury  and  prod- 
i^anty  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  tne  deficien- 
cies in  the  revenue,  he  boldly  attacked  the  privileged  orders,  by 
proposing,  as  the  best  impost  he  could  devise,  a  general  land  tax, 
tHirly  adjusted,  and  from  which  there  should  be  no  exemption.  To 
carry  this  great  point  into  execution,  being  no  fevourite  with  the 
parliament,  he  recommended  the  convocation  of  the  assembly  of  the 
NOTABLES ;  (a  name  eiven  to  a  former  meeting  of  select  and  distin- 
guished persons,  in  the  year  1,626.)  To  this  advice  the  king  assent- 
ed, doubtless  with  the  blest  intentions,  though  many  about  the  court 
pretended,  even  at  that  time,  to  foresee  in  this  measure  the  downfal 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  ruin  of  the  minister  who  had  proposed  it 
The  king  gave  nis  consent,  December  1,786,  and  in  February  1,787 
this  extraorainary  assembly  met.  The  minister  had  undoubtedly  act- 
ed constitutionally  in  calling  it,  however  rashly  in  regard  to  his  own 
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Interests,  and  the  king  has  been  supposed  to  have  imbibed  from  his 
Either  a  strong  inclination  to  consult  such  public  and  national  councils. 
Id  this  instance,  however,  both  the  crown  and  the  minister  were  de* 
ceived;  the  latter,  who  expected  to  be  allowed  to  lay  his  plans 
before  them  in  the  way  of  commands  to  be  obeyed,  was  soon  dis- 
placed, on  the  remonstrances  and  demand  of  the  very  assembly  he 
bad  yeatured  to  call  together ;  and  though  it  did  some  good  in  the 
way  of  regulation  and  reform,  during  the  short  period  of  its  sitting, 
wbicb  was  only  till  the  25th  of  May,  1,787,  it  was  far  from  answer- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  conyoked.  The  members  of 
it,  howeyer,  had  acquired  information  hitherto  witliheld  from  the 
public,  and  imbibed  principles  friendly  to  liberty. 

S4.  On  the  dismission  of  M.  de  Calonne,  his  successor,  the 
archbishop  of  Thonlouse,  by  an  arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  be 
hay iour^.  involved  his  sovereign  in  another  unpleasant  contest  with 
the  parliament,  who,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  called  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  states-general.  The  credit  and  power  of  the  parliaments 
bad  hitherto  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  disuse  of  these  national 
Gooncils,  so  that  if  it  had  been  proposed  with  any  sincere  desire  of 
redressing  grievances,  and  resisting  oppression,  the  members  with 
whom  it  originated  would  have  deserved  the  credit  of  patriotism ; 
but  probably  they  were  swayed  by  motives  less  pure.  The  king, 
however,  consented  to  their  convocation  in  1,792,  but  in  the  mean 
time  haa  many  unpleasant  altercations  with  the  parliament,  and 
on  one  occasion  was  treated  with  so  little  ceremony,  or  rather  such 
indignity,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  due  d^Orleans,  as  to  occasion  his 
banishment 

25.  The  minister,  in  order  to  break  or  reduce  the  power  of  par- 
liament, thus  openly  at  variance  with  him,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
younger  members,  whose  refractory  spirit  was  but  too  apparent, 
projected  the  appointment  of  a  cour  pleniere^  consisting  of  persons 
selected  by  the  king  from  the  principal  nobility,  professions  and 
officers  of  state.  The  court  was  formed,  and  sat  long  enough  to 
enforce  the  ministerial  decrees,  but  amidst  such  murmuring  and 
confusion,  such  violent  remonstrances  and  objections,  attended  with 
]H>pular  commotions  in  the  capital  and  provinces,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  scheme  was  abandonea,  and  the  minister  announced  to  the 
public  the  king's  intention  of  convoking  the  states-general  in  the 
year  ensuing ;  he  was  then  dismissed  from  his  high  office,  and,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  pariiament  and  people,  M.  Necker  was  recalled. 

26.  The  royal  word  had  been  pledge  for  the  summoning  the 
states-general  in  1,789;  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  promise, 
which,  though  the  chief  management  of  the  finances  had  passed 
into  other  and  more  popular  hands,  could  not  easily  be  abandoned. 
They  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  year  1,614,  and  difficulties 
therefore  were  started  as  to  the  best  mode  of  arranging  them ;  the 
king  even  condescended  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  all 
the  corporate  and  learned  bodies  of  the  realm :  an  extraordinary  step 
to  take,  but  &voured  by  the  minister,  who  had  it  in  view  to  give  con- 
sequence to  the  third  estate,  or  commonalty,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  too  great  influence  of  the  privileged  orders. 

27.  This  popular  design  of  the  minister,  besides  alarming  the 
clergy  and  nobihty,  did  not  meet  with  the  ready  concurrence  of 
the  parliament ;  and  it  was  even  proposed,  by  M.  d^ELspresmesnil, 
a  member  who  had  incurred  both  banishment  and  imprisonment  in 
the  course  of  his  oppogitiQB  to  the  court,  to  adopt  at  once  the  plan  of 
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1^14;  a  proposal  to  which  the  parliament  acceded ;  hot  it  had  the 
effect  of  reuderiag  them  immediately  as  unpopular  as  the  privi- 
ktfed  orders.  The  claims  of  the  third  estate  met  with  the  support 
ot  a  larce  oiajority  of  the  people,  as  might  naturally  ba^e  oeen 
expected  at  such  a  moment ;  the  commons  of  1 ,788  were  yery  di^ 
ftrent  from  those  who  were  first  summoned  to  meet  in  l«9Q2,  upon 
a  plan  which  had  continued  to  1,614.  It  was  reasonable  to  adopt 
new  forms ;  and  it  was  therefore  strongly  insisted  that  jthey  shoukl, 
upon  this  occasion,  in  order  to  be  upon  a  par  with  the  other  orders, 
have  a  double  representation,  and  deliberate  together.  Had  the  plan 
of  the  states-general  of  1.614  been  adopted^  ue  parliament  would 
have  appeared  there  wttn  much  greater  edai  than  in  any  new  ar- 
rangement; tills  may  account  for  the  part  they  took  upon  this  occa- 
sion. They  entirely  expected,  in  demanding  tne  convocation  of  the 
states,  that  they  should  nave  the  chief  place  in  that  assembly,  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

28.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  this  memorable  period ;  an 
in&tuation  the  most  surprising  seemed  to  hurry  on  the  pnvilef  ed 
orders  to  their  ruin  and  destruction,  and  with  them  the  monarcny. 
Instead  of  bending  in  any  manner  to  the  force  of  popular  opinion, 
or  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  claims  made  on  them,  as  a  fa- 
voured class,  they  more  strongly  than  ever  stood  upon  their  privi-' 
leges,  and  appeared  to  treat  with  contempt  that  powerful  and  now 
eiflightened  majority  that  was  opposed  to  them ;  tney  insisted  more 
than  ever  upon  their  feudal  rights,  after  the  whole  system  had  been 
virtually  abolished.  Conduct  of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  stimulate 
the  other  party  to  deeds  of  violence  and  retaliation,  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  established  laws  and  customs  catne  soon  to  be  to- 
todly  disregarded,  and  #very  thing  seemed  to  tendjo  ruin  and  dev- 
astation ;  when  the  eleotion  of  the  states-general  was  appointed  to 
take  place,  both  sides  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
anxiety,  but  the*  result  was  found  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
democratic  party. 

29.  Great  changes  had  already  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Parisians.  Since  the  American  war,  a  strong  dispo* 
sitton  had  been  shown  to  imitate  the  EkigUsh,  in  dress,  manners, 
amusement^  and  freedom  of  speech ;  the  respect  which  had  former* 
ly  prevailed  for  high  birth  and  rank  was  every  day  diminishing ; 
persons  of  all  classes  were  beginning  to  be  raised  to  situations  of  dis- 
tinction and  confidence ;  and  some  of  the  great  themselves,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  distance  preserved  by  meir  ancestors,  made  ap- 
proaches towards  the  lower  ranks,  by  intermarriages,  and  tlie  open 
and  genera]  encouragement  of  literature,  trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture ;  even  the  females  began  to  discuss  questions  of  state,  to 
express  a  lively  and  sentimental  concern  for  all  oppressed  persons  or 
nations,  and  to  wish  that  all  the  young  men  who  could  speak  elo- 
quently upon  these  suljects  in  their  private  assemblies,  should  have^ 
as  m  fingiand,  a  field  opened  to  them  for  the  more  public  display  of 
Iheir  talents  and  abilities.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  every  eye  should  be  fixed  on  the  meeting  of  that 
~reat  national  council,  whose  powers  had  not  been  called  into  action 

r  the  long  space  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
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SECTION  X. 

AUSTRIA,  FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS* 
WAR  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  MARIA  THERESA,  1,763—1,780. 

1.  With  reciird  to  Austria,  the  seven  yem^  war  terminated  with 
the  peace  of  Hobertsburg.  which  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  Febm- 
tLTj^  1,763,  (see  Sect.  Vl.)  and  on  the  27th  of  May,  1,764,  as  the 
fruits  of  that  pence,  the  empress  was  gratified  with  the  election  of 
her  son  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  a  point  of 
great  importance  to  her,  considering  the  circumstances  that  had  re- 
tarded tne  elevation  of  her  royal  consort  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  election  was  most  opportune,  for  the  emperor  Francis  survived 
it  but  a  very  short  time,  oelng  struck  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  the 
month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  while  attending  the  nuptials  of 
his  second  son  at  Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol.  Francis  had  borne  his  fac- 
ulties meekly,  resigning  to  his  imperial  consort  the  cares,  as  well  as 
the  state  ana  parade  of  government,  which,  indeed,  more  regularly 
appertained  to  her  than  to  himself;  he  obviously  withdrew  from 
the  authority  that  seemed  to  have  devolved  to  him ;  and  if  he  occu- 
pied himselF  at  all  with  the  afiairs  of  government,  it  was  rather  to 
supply  its  pecuniary  demands  from  his  Tuscan  treasury,  than  for  any 
otner  purposes ;  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  ^in,  as  of  regular  busi- 
ness and  prudendal  management  Of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  empress  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  her  affection 
for  him  had  a  romantic  cast,  and  seemed  founded  on  what  so  seldom 
occurs,  or  caii  be  expected  to  occur  in  royal  marriages,  an  ^rjy, 
fixed,  and  solid  attachment. 

2.  Her  migesty  employed  herself,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
tfeaty  of  Hubertsburg,  in  ameliorating  In  every  way  possible  the 
condition  of  her  country ;  in  founding  philosophical  academies,  re- 
forming the  schools,  encouraging  by  premiums  the  manafacturesi, 
and  in  restraining  several  feudal  abuses:  she  had  the  opportunity 
afibrded  her  of  contributing  to  the  introduction  of  the  variolous  inocu- 
lation into  her  dominions.  She  interfered,  and  in  a  very  judicious 
manner,  in  the  regulations  regarding  monasteries  and  nunneries,  abol- 
ished the  dangerous  privilege  of  asylum,  the  horrible  excesses  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  tne  inhuman  judicial  process  of  torture.  She 
also  suppressed  the  society  of  Jesuits. 

5.  Considering  the  extreme  repugnance  Maria  Theresa  had 
shown  to  the  dismemberment  of  her  own  domains  on  the  death  of 
her  fiither,  It  must  seem  greatly  to  redound  to  her  discredit  that  she 
could  have  becoifeie  a  party  to  the  partition  of  Poland :  but  it  may 
very  fairiy  be  Inferred  that  she  was  driven  into  it  Being  unable  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Saxony  she  had  no  other  alternative  against  the 
combination  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Porte,  than  to  claim  a  part : 
though  it  is  almost  proved  that  she  was  drawn  in  by  Prussia  to  par- 
take of  the  plunder,  that  she  might  also  share  the  odium  excited  by 
it  After  the  partition  indeed  began  to  have  effect,  and  was  sanction- 
ed by  the  Polish  delegates  nominated  for  that  purpose,  Maria 
Theresa  appears  to  have  had  no  scruples  in  extending  her  encroach- 
ments, andTsupportlng  Prussia  in  the  same  attempts,  to  such  a  degree 
tvea  as  to  provoke  me  interposition  of  Russia.    It  was  not  till  the 
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year  1,777  that  all  the  three  parties  were  satisfied,  and  brought  to 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  limits ;  the  portion  assigned  to  Austria 
being  decidedly  the  greatest  in  extent.  In  the  same  year  the  em- 
press queen,  By  a  convention,  signed  on  the  5th  day  of  February, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Buccovina,  ceded  to  her  by  the  Porte. 
Her  situation  was  at  this  period  particular!]^  flourishing,  her  army 
numerous  and  well  disciplined,  her  finances  in  good  order,  and  her 
alliance  with  France  cemented  by  manv  marriages  with  the  Bouiboo 
princes ;  but  aRer  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  connexion  the 
empress  queen  seemed  tnus  to  have  formed  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 
an  anti-Austrian  party  sprang  up  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  who 
persuaded  the  king  to  renew  his  connexions  with  Prussia,  in  order 
to  secure  sojne  check  against  the  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
Austria ;  this,  however,  was  done  without  violating  subsisting  trea- 
ties, or  breaking  friendship  with  Maria  Theresa.  Lewis  Xvl.  was 
much  more  jealous  of  the  son  than  of  the  mother,  and  not  without 
reason ;  the  views  of  the  former  being  evidently  ambitious  and  en- 
croaching, and  highly  anti-gal lican. 

4.  In  December,  1,777,  on  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
both  the  emperor  and  empress  queen  laid  claim  to  his  dominions  as 
fiefs  or  allodials,  projierly  descending  or  reverting  to  one  or  other 
of  them,  having  previously  taken  steps  to  arrange  matters  with  their 
more  immediate  competitor,  the  elector  Palatine ;  and  relying 
strongly  on  the  support  of  France,  as  well  as  on  the  age  and  infirmi- 
ties of  the  king  ot  Prussia  :  but  the  latter  found  means  to  interpose, 
by  stimulating  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  presumptive  heir  to  the 
elector  Palatme,  to  appeal  to  himself  and  the  king  of  France  against 
the  dismemberment  ot  the  Bavarian  territories,  referring,  in  confir- 
mation of  his  rights,  to  the  treaty  of  Pavia,  CQpfirmed  by  the  Golden 
Bull,  and  the  treaty  of  Westphalia ;  all  these  authorities  were  disput- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  empress,  who  insisted  on  the 
validity  and  legality  of  the  arrangements  made  with  the  elector 
Palatine.  The  emperor  in  the  mean  while  oflered  to  submit  his 
own  claims  to  the  judgment  of  the  diet,  and  to  mediate  between  his 
mother  and  tlie  other  claimants :  preparations,  nevertheless,  were 
made  for  deciding  the  matter  by  arms,  and  both  the  emperor  and 
king  of  Prussia  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces  : 
but  the  empress  queen,  fearing  for  her  son,  made  many  overtures  ot 

geace,  sought  the  mediation  of  Russia  and  France,  and,  though  con- 
naally  thwarted  by  the  emperor,  who  was  inclined  to  w^,  and  un- 
willing to  submit  to  the  dictates  ot  foreign  powers,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing tranquillity,  by  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  1,779.  By  this  treaty 
many  arrangements  were  entered  into  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
the  elector  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Deux  Pontsl  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  And  Austria  acquired  territory,  thou^n  of  no  great  extent, 
very  important  in  point  of  situation.  She  obtained  from  Bavaria  the 
circle  of  Burghausen,  which  opened  a  passage  to  the  Tyrol,  and 
was  not  compelled  absolutely  to  renounce  any  of  her  claims,  though 
she  found  means  to  forego  with  credit  the  further  prosecution  of 
them. 

France  had  done  enough  during  these  disputes  about  Bavaria,  to 
give  umbrage  to  the  court  of  Vienna ;  she  had  secretly  opposed  the 
dismemberment  of  the  electorate,  she  had  not  supplied  the  succours 
she  was  required  to  do  accordmg  to  the  treaty  ot  Versailles,  and  she 
had  manifested  a  distrust  of  the  emperor,  bonlering  upon  contempt 
This  conduct  had  the  efiect  of  throwmg  the  latter  into  the  arms  of 
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England  and  Russia;  in  the  contest  with  America,  Joseph  espoused 
the  cause  of  Eogland,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  cause  of  all  sovereigns, 
^  and  prohibited  all  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  empire 
*and  the  revolted  colonic^.  With  regard  to  Russia  he  took  a  more 
active  part;  he  visited  Catherine  on  her  eelebrated  journey  to  ttie 
Crimea,  and  at  Petersburg  ingratiated  himself  with  her  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree*  alienated  her  from  the  old  idng  of  Prussia,  und  in 
so  doinc  procured  ner  assistance  in  promoting  tne  advancement  ol 
his  brouer  the  archduke  Maximilian  to  the  coadjutorship  of  Cologne 
and  Monster,  the  last  wish  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  thus,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  found  the  means  to  provide,  before  her  death, 
for  all  her  numerous  family.  But  her  end  was  approaching:  in 
November,  1,780,  she  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  terminated 
her  existence ;  her  last  days  were  passed  in  acts  of  devotion  and  atten- 
tions to  her  son,  the  emperor,  ana  others  of  her  family,  particularly 
striking  and  grand.  She  displayed  at  this  awful  moment  a  powerful 
mind,  a  warm  heart,  and  a  truly  christian  fortitude :  she  aied  No- 
vember 29,  1,780,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age,  and  4 1st  of  her 
reign.  She  was  not  exempt  from  weaknesses,  but  her  virtues, 
both  public  and  private,  greatly  preponderated ;  tne  former  were  of 
the  most  splendid  cast,  me  latter  altogether  as  amiable.  Nine  out  of 
sixteen  children  survived  her. 

Joseph,  who  succeeded  her ;  Leopold,  great  duke  of  Tuscany ; 
'  Ferdinand,  governor  of  Austrian  Lombardy  and  duke  of  Modena 
by  reversion ;  Maximilian,  coadjutor  of  Cologne  and  Munster ;  Mary^ 
Anne,  abbess  of  Prague ;  Mary  Christina,  wife  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Saxony ;  Maria  ElizaTOth,*  abbess  of  Inspruck ;  Maria  Amelia,  duchess 
of  Parma;  Caroline,  queen  of  Naples;  Maria  Antoinetta,  queen  of 
France. 


SECTION  XL 

REIGNS  OF  JOSEPH  II.,  LEOPOLD  IL,  fee,  FROM  1,765  TO  1,800. 

1.  On  the  demise  of  his  father,  Francis  I..  Joseph,  who  had  been 
elected  king  of  tlie  Romans  in  1,764,  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  the  year  1,765,  his  mother  being  still 
living,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  projected  great  changes,  and 
the  reformation  of  many  abuses,  but  in  pursuing  these  purposes  he 
<was  undoubtedly  too  precipitate  and  too  adventurous;  his  educa- 
tion had  not  been  such  as  to  fit  him  for  such  high  attempts.  It  was 
impossible  to  unite  in  the  way  he  proposed  such  scattered  domin- 
ions; it  was  impossible  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  schemes  he 
had  invented  for  the  consolidation  and  improvement  of  the  empire. 
in  the  Beldc  provinces,  in  particular,  he  rendered  himself  extreme- 
ly unpopular  by  the  violence  of  his  proceedings,  but  this  was  not 
till  after  his  motner's  death ;  as  long  as  she  Uvea  she  sedulously  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  warlike  disposition  of  her 
son.  apprehending  that  he  had  many  enemies  at  handvand  that  not- 
witnstandin^  the  pretended  courtesy  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  mani- 
fested in  private  interviews  as  well  as  public  negotiations,  he  could 
not  have  much  chance  of  success  in  coping  with  so  able,  powerful, 
and  experienced  an  opponent ;  in  this,  perhaps,  she  showed  some 
sense,  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  she  did  not  too  much 
control  the  ardent  spurit  of  her  sod.    The  empress  queen  dying  in 
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the  year  1)780,  Joseph  was  left  to  the  poisuit  of  hb  own  whims  and 
projects,  in  many  instances  most  extravacant,  in  almost  all  ovpreaeire. 
For  though  there  was  an  appearance  of  fiberality,  and  much  show  of 
good,  he  evidently  seemed  to  consult  nothing  but  hts  own  arbitrary 
will. 

2.  Had  his  education  been  such  as  t5  enable  him  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  things,  had  not  his  genius  been  cramped,  and  bis  rea- 
son perverted,  by  a  choice  of  tutors  and  preceptors  jtecuIiarlT  iff 
qualified  to  fit  him  for  the  arduous  and  conspicuous  station  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  con- 
nexions, he  might  certainly  have  done  ereat  |[Ood,  and  actually 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  a  large  and  most  mteresting  portion 
of  the  human  race,  for  his  manners  were  such  as  to  have  led  him 
to  a  just  knowledge  of  their  wants*  and  a  proper  sense  of  their 
claims  upon  society.  He  travelled  tnrough  £urope,  as  if  he  were 
bent  on  seeing  the  real  condition  of  his  feflow-creatures,  in  all  ranks 
and  situations  of  life ;  discarding  all  pomp  and  parade,  he  sought  the 
society  and  conversation  of  persons  &r  oelow  him,  and  encouraged 
everv  one  to  give  him  information  upon  subjects  most  nearly  totKh- 
ing  their  interests.  Since  Peter  L  of  Russia,  no  monarch  had  taken 
such  pains  to  procure  information,  and  survey  every  thing  with  bis 
own  eyes. 

3.  The  whole  extent  of  his  dominions  was  supposed  to  contain 
a  population  of  24,000,000,  distinguished  however  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  laws,  custoins,  religious  opinions,  and  language ;  the  lower 
orders  subject  to  many  reslrictionA,  attaching  to  the  state  of  vas- 
salage in  which'  they  were  still  held  by  their  feudal  lord  and  su- 
periors.   The  Roman  catholic  religion  chiefly  pre^'ailed ;  th^  cler- 
gy were  wealthy,  and  possessed  great  influence.    Maria  Theresa 
had  perceived  what  was  wrong,  and  had  shown  an  excellent  dis- 
position  to  amend  matters,  but  had  partly  been  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  swayed  by  prudence,  to  proceed  moderately  and 
craduallv.    Joseph  was  more  impetuous;  he  was  so  eager  to  break 
down  ail  distinctions,  that,  among   other  regulations,  he  .insisted 
on  having  but  me  language  for  the  whole  empire,  tm^ugh  no  less 
than  ten  piincipal  languages  were  spoken  at  that  Ume,  and  in 
common  use.     Within  the  confines  of  his  donunions,  all  his  other 
projects  were  of  tlie  same  description,  whether  good  or  bad,  ex- 
ceedingly too  has^^ ;  he  broke  up  old  systems  before  he  was  well 
prepared  to  establish  new  ones,  and  in  the  interval,  necessarily 
occasioned  such  confusion,  disgust,  and  trouble,  as  to  hinder  every 
good  efiect,  and  thwart  his  own  purposes;  in  all  his  regulations  he 
seemed  bent  upon  upholding  his  own  imperial  power,  not  only  by 
omitting  to  introduce  any  new  checks  upon  it,  but  even  abolialiing 
old  ones ;  he  pariiculariy  displeased  his  Hungarian  subjects,  those 
faithful  adherents  of  his  mother,  by  interfering  with  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  oflending  some  of  tneir  fondest  prejudices. 

4.  Though  atuched  to  the  Roman  catholk  religion,  he  showed 
great  disregard  of  the  papal  authority,  by  subjecting  the  monas- 
teries to  episcopal  jurisaiction,  suppressing  many,  and  reducing  the 
numbers,  both  of  monks  and  nunsy  in  all  that  were  permitted  to 
continue,  with  great  want  of  feeling;  he  omitted  to  n^e  any  pro- 
vision for  those  who  were  discharged ;  he  broke  through  many  su- 
perstitions, not  rightly  judging  how  deeply  they  were  interwoven 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  pe(5pte,  and  how  much  the  latter 
therefore  were  likely  to  be  afiected  by  such  violence  and  haste ; 
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lie  alx^ished  the  privileges  of  primogeoiture,  declared  marriage 
(heretofore  regarded  as  a  sacrament)  to  be  only  a  civil  contract, 
and  rendered  bastards  capable  of  inheriting.  The  wisest  and  most 
truly  liberal  of  all  his  innovations  was  that  which,  by  a  public  edict, 
dated  October  31,  1,781,  established  a  general  toleration  for  all  the 
^  AciUholid^  ov  dissenters  from  the  Romish  religion.  This  and  other 
measures  of  interference  with  ecclesiastical  matters  so  disturbed  and 
alarmed  pope  Pius  VI.,  as  to  induce  him  to  take  a  journey  to  Vienna, 
personally  to  remonstrate  with  the  emperor.  Hi5  plan  was  opposed 
at  Home,  and  entirely  discouraged  by  the  Austrian  ministry ;  but  his 
holiness  persisted,  and,  after  a  visit  of  much  form  and  ceremony,  re- 
turned in  about  a  montlu  without  effecting  any  change  in  the  senti- 
ments or  proceedings  of  Joseph. 

5.  in  the  same  precipitate  manner,  as  in  other  instances,  he  sud^ 
deniy  abolished  feudal  vassalage,  without  any  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  most  evidently  suffer  bv  such  an  impor- 
tant change  of  tenure ;  and  while  he  prided  himself  upon  putting  an 
end  to  slavery,  he  subjected  the  emancipated  to  such  arbitrary  im- 
posts of  his  own  invention,  as  plainly  to  convince  them  that  they  had 
not  in  reality  recovered  their  freedom.    To  countervail  these  errois 
in  legislation  and  government,  he  certainly  showed  great  merit  in 
ttie  encouragement  he  gave  to  arts,  letters^  trade*  and  manufactures ; 
in  founding  numerous  schools  and  universities,  public  librRries,  labor- 
atories and  observatories;  in  improving  the  public  roads,  making 
canals,  and  establishing  free  ports.    In  1^84,  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  Porte  to  navigate  the  Turkish  seas,  which  seemed  to  afford 
excellent  means  to  his  iiungarian  suljects^  who  were  otherwise  ill 
situated  for  trade,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  bv  way  of 
the  Danube ;  war,  however,  soon  interrupted  this  accommodation ;  in 
1,787  it  came  to  an  end. 

6.  In  1,781,  Joseph,  having  concerted  his  plaos  with  France,  who 
had  altered  her  measures  towards  him.  probably  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, determined  to  break  through  the  barrier  treaty*  imposed 
upon  Austria  when  the  Netherlands  were  transferred  to  Charles  VL^ 
and  which,  though  undoubtedly  affording  security  to  Austria  itselt 
against  the  French,  must  be  allowed  to  have  constantly  carried  in 
it  something  galling  to  the  feelings  of  the  imperial  court,  as  entirely 
dictated  by  the  maritime  powers.  The  fortifications  of  the  barrier 
towns  had  now  Allien  Into  decay,  and  the  connexion  which  had 
for  some  time  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vien* 
na,  seemed  to  afford  the  emperor  plausible  grounds  for  declining  to 
pay  for  the  military  protection  of  a  frontier  no  longer  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  He  therefore  directed  all  the  fortifications  in  the  Nether-* 
lands  to  be  done  away,  except  those  of  Luxemburgh^  Ostend^  Nwmnry 
and  Antwerp ;  while  the  Dutch,  who  bad  been  desired  to  withdraw 
their  garnsons,  as  no  longer  necessary,  or  entitled  to  pay,  judged  it 
wise  to  comply. 

7.  This  violation  of  the  barrier  treatj,  complied  with  in  the  last 
instance  so  easily  by  the  united  provinces,  was  quickly  followed 
by  fresh  demanda  on  the  latter  power,  under  pretence  of  more  io- 
curately  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  tne  Dutch  and  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands. The  cession  of  the  cit^  of  Maestricbt  and  the  contigu- 
ous district  of  Outer  Meuse  bemg  among  other  things  insisted 
upon.    At  length,  however,  and  about  the  year  1,784,  these  claims 

*  See  Coxe  iv.  ISt,  163,  kc. 
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the  way  of  conciliation  or  force.    He  lived  to  see  his  oflfers  of  peare 
and  reconciliation  rejected  witli  scorn  and  contempt,  while  he  totally 
(ailed  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  aid  of  foreign  states  to  reduce 
his  revolted  suhjects  to  obc^lience.    hi  other  parts  of  his  domiaioDS^ 
particularly  in  'Hungary,  the  same  s[>irit  of  opposition  to  his  plana 
had  heen  excited,  and  kept  up  bj  similar  measures  of  irritation  and 
defiance,  till  the  time  of  his  decease  drew  near.     He  w^ould  then 
willingly  have  retraced  his  steps,  and  did,  indeed,  take  some  n)ea&- 
nres  to  conciliate  the  offended  Hungarians;  but  the  termination  of  his 
life  was  fast  approaching,  hastened  no  doubt  by  the  opposition  and 
ill  fortune  whicn  had  attended  almost  the  whole  of  his  political  career. 
He  had  weakened  his  constitution  in  all  probability  by  the  restie^ 
life  he  had  led,  and  the  hardship  and  fatigues  to  which  he  had  ex- 
posed himself  in  the  field ;  but  ne  snfiered  severely  in  his  mind  from 
the  course  things  had  taken  in  the  Netherlands,  and  though  he  exhib- 
ited in  his  last  moments  the  fortitude,  resignation,  and  composure 
of  a  true  christian,  yet  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  think  that  his  whole 
reign  was  passed  in  rendering  himself  ana  others  wretched.     He 
expired  on  the  20th  of  February,  1,790,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age ;  and  leaving  no  issue*,  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  do- 
minions by  his  brother  Leopold,  who  was  also  chosen  emperor  before 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  his  brother  died. 

13k  The  reign  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.  was  very  short,  and 
&r  from  a  happy  one.  His  brother  nad  left  his  dominions  in  a 
wretched  state  of  discontent  and,  confusion;  diminished,  in  some 
most  important  instances,  and  pretty  generally  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  formidable  and  designing  enemies.  Leopold  had  been  able  to  do 
*8ome  good  amongst  his  Tuscan  subjects  before  he  ascended  the 
royal  and  imperial  thrones,  but  his  genius  and  talents  were  judged 
to  be  unequal  to  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire.  He  soon 
eave  satisfaction  however,  to  the  aching  minds  of  his  new  subjects. 
By  restoring  to  many  their  ancient  privileges,  and  revoking  the  in- 
judicious and  irritating  innovations  ol  his  deceased  brother.  Nor  did 
he  manage  his  foreign  negotiations  ill,  which,  had  they  tlulecl,  might 
have  involved  him  in  inextricable  difticulties.  By  flattering  the  Eng- 
lish, and  appearing  to  enter  into  their  views  in  regard  to  Turkey 
and  the  Netherlands,  he  deterred  the  king  of  Prussia  from  prosecut- 
ing his  designs  upon  Gallicia,  which  he  wished  to  procure  for  Po- 
land, in  exchange  for  Dantzic  and  Thorn.  Afterwards,  by  fonienting 
that  monarches  resentment  against  England,  who  appeared  to  have 
abandoned  him,  he  managed  to  form  a  union  with  the  very  court 
wjiich  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  had  manifested  the  great- 
est symptoms  of  rivalry  and  opposition.  This  accommodation  with 
the  king  of  Prussia  greatly  facilitated  his  accession  to  the  imperiiii 
crown,  which  was  conferred  upon  him,  October  9, 1,790. 

14.  By  very  firm,  but  conciliatory  behaviour  towards  the  Hun» 
garians,  who  seem  to  have  imbibed  at  this  time  many  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  French,  he  not  only  effectually  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  leading  persons  of  the  kingdom,  but  regained  the 
affections  of  the  people  at  large,  which  had  been  sadly  alienated 
through  his  brother's  unwise  interference  with  their  most  favourite 
customs  and  established  rights. 

15.  Leopold  did  not  so  easily  settle  his  disputes  with  the  Nether- 
lands.  The  mediation  of  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  had  been 
offered^  but  he  rather  inclined  to  rely  on  his  own  strength,  and  his 
tOBDezions  with  France,  which  were  every  hour  becoming  more 
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tmcertain  and  precadous.  He  had  recourse  therefore  to  force,  and 
succeeded  iodeed  in  re-establishing  the  imperial  authority,  but  total- 
ly detached  from  any  cordial  returns  of  loyalty  on  the  part  pf  the 
Belgianhh,  which  became  but  too  apparent,  when  his  subsequent  dis- 
putes with  the  revolutionary  government  of  France  exposed  those 
parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  to  fresh  troubles  and  disturbances. 

16.  Xhe  situation  of  the  emperor  Leo[)old,  it  must  be  granted, 
was  veif  embarrassing  in  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  constraint  put  upon  the  royal  family  of  France,  to  which  he 
stood  so  nearly  allied,  and  the  threats  denounced  so  openly  against 
the  queen  his  sister,  in  particular,  must  have  greatly  afitected  his 
private  feelings,  while  many  of  the  German  states,  whose  rights, 
ecclesiastical  and    territorial,  guarantied  by   the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, had  been  invaded  in  Alsace,  Franche  Compte,  and  Lorraine. 
by  tJie  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  for  abolishing  the  feudal 
priviieees,  publicly  called  upon  him  to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  as 
bead  of  the  empire ;  as  he  stood  bound  to  do  indeed  by  his  capitula- 
tion with  the  diet,  on  receiving  the  imperial  crown.    In  regard  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  his  first  plans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  ot  Prussia,  were  clearly  injudicious,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
he  took  in  hand.    The  French  revolutionists  were  not  in  a  state  to 
be  intimidated  by  angry  manifestoes  or  threats  of  foreign  interfe- 
rence.   The  emperor  himself,  indeed,  did  often  appear  cautious  of 
embroiling  his  country  in  a  war  with  France,  but  was  at  length  prob- 
9b\y  provoked  into  it,  by  the  violecice  of  tne  Jacobinical  taction  at 

•  Paris,  rather  than  persuaded  by  the  representations  of  the  emigrant 
princes,  or  ro^al  family  at  Pans,  as  was  so  strongly  alleged.  Beyond 
the  alliance  with  Prussia,  however,  concluded  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1,792,  the  emperor  Leopold  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had 

•  any  share  in  the  war  with  France ;  for,  on  the  27th  of  that  very 
montlu  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  in  three  davs  terminated 
his  life,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  leaving  his  dominions  in  a 
state  01  more  serious  danger  than  when  he  began  his  reign. 

17.  The  emperor  Leopold  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary  states 
by  his  eldest  son  Francis,  born  in  1 ,768,  who  became  emperor  in 
the  July  following  his  father's  death,  and  still  reigns.  This  mon- 
arch had  to  begin  those  hostilities  with  France  which  his  predeces- 
sor seems  to  have  contemplated  with  considerable  distrust,  and 
he  became  a  party  to  the  too  hasty  proceedings  of  his  Prussian  ally 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  increased  the  irritation  and  pro- 
voked the  resistance  of  the  French^  by  menaces  extremely  impo- 
litic, considering  the  actual  state  of  things.  They  endeavoured,  ior 
deed,  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  emigrant  pnnces,  who,  it  was 
alleged,^  had  misled  them  by  false  representations  of  the  good  dispo- 
sition ol  the  people  in  the  interior  of  France.  They  expected  to 
find  a  large  majority  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  ruUng  faction. 

18,  The  emperor  soon  found  himself  in  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tion. Instead  of  invading  France  with  any  effect,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  his  own  dominions  invaded  by  tne  French,  under 
a  general  (Dumourier),  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  subdue 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  an  engage- 
ment which  he  in  a  great  measure  fulfilled,  through  the  disaffection 
of  the  Belgians,  who  were  ready  enough  to  throw  off  the  Austrian 
vpke.  heedless  that  they  were  in  the^  way  of  having  another  imme- 
&teiy  imposed  upon  them  still  more'  galling  and  vexatious.    In  the 
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month  of  NoTcmber,  1,792.  all  sal^ctioa  to  (he  Sniperia]  aullKnity 
was  openly  renounced  in  the  very  capital  of  the  Netheriaods.  aiid 
the  French  allowed  to  enter  the  citj  in  triumph.  While  these  ttiines 
were  going  oo  in  Flanders,  Grermany  itself  was  invaded  by  the  FreDOi 
general,  Custine,  Mentz  tsiken,  and  heavy  contribntioos  levied  in  the 
towns  of  Worms  and  Frankfort 

19.  Early  in  the  year  1,793,  the  Austrians  mider  general  Clair- 
fait  and  the  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  obtained  advantages  over  the 
French,  at  Aix-la'Chapetle,  which  were  foUowed  by  the  capture 
of  the  towns  of  Valenciennes  and  Conde.  in  conjnnction  with  the 
British  army  under  the  command  of  the  auke  of  Yoik.  A  separa 
tion  of  the  two  armies  aAerwards  took  place,  which  was  attended 
with  unpleasant  circumstances,  and  seems  to  have  happened  very 
contrary  to  the  desire  and  wishes  of  the  Austrian  commanders. 
The  troops  under  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  against  the  place,  being  obliged  to  abandoo 
the  undertaking  with  the  Toss  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery 
and  stores. 

20.  In  the^ear  1,794,  the  allied  armies  again  acted  in  conijunction 
against  the  French  under  general  Pichegru,  the  emperor  himself 
having  joined  the  camp,  but  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  French 
baffled  all  their  attempts  to  defend  the  Netherlands,  which  fell  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

21.  The  share  woich  the  emperor  Francis  II.  had  in  the  final 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  1,795,  will  be  shewn  in  the  history  of 
that  unhappy  country.  The  kin|  of  Prussia  having  gained  great 
advantages  by  this  transaction^  dechned  any  longer  assistmg  the  allies 
against  France,  and  in  open  violation  of  his  engagements  with  Eng- 
land, made  a  peace  with  the  French  government  April  5, 1,795,  to 
the  great  disgudt  of  the  confederates. 

22.  The  contests  between  the  armies  of  Gen&any  and  France, 
#  in  the  years  1,796,  1,797,  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigour, 

skill,  and  bravery,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Suabia,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
Italy.  In  1,796,  the  archduke  Charles,  brother  of  the  emperor, 
acquired  ereat  glory  by  checking  the  progress  of  the  two  celebrat- 
ed French  generals,  Jourdan  and  Moreau:  and,  though  compelled 
to  retire  before  Buonai>arte,  in  1,797,  and  to  subscribe  to  the  peace 
of  Campo-Formio,  as  will  be  related  elsewhere,  his  credit  with  the 
army  remamed  undiminished,  and  his  reputation  as  a  i^eneral  unim- 
paired. On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1,799^  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Neapolitan  court,  the  Austrians  were  assisted  by  the  KussianflL 
and  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  tide  ot  affiiirs  seemea 
to  be  turning  greatly  against  the  French,  when  a  new  revolution  in 
the  fluctuating  government  of  that  disturbed  people,  suddenly  chang- 
ed the  face  of  things,  as  will  be  shewn  in  our  continuation  of  the 
history  of  France. 

SECTION  Xll. 

FRANCE,  FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
STATES-GENERAL,  1,7^9,  TO  THE  DJ5ATHS  OP  THE  KINO 
AND  QUEEN,  1,793. 

1.  The  states-general  met,  May  5, 1,789.    The  king's  speech  has 
been  much  admired^  as  the  address  of  an  upright,  humane,  and 
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patriotic  priDce,  to  a  respectable  assemblage  of  his  saints,  by 
whose  political  and  legislative  exertions  he  iioped  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  nation.  The  nobles  and  clergy  had  expressed  a  willlAg- 
neas  to  forego  their  pecuniary  privileges,  but  there  were  othei 

Sounds  upon  which  tney  seemed  likely  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
M  estate.    The  latter  were  for  obliterating  all  traces  of  distinc 
tion  in  their  legislative  capacity ;'  while  the  former  were  so  impni 
dent  as  to  take  some  steps,  not  only  indicative  of  an  invincible  attach 
ment  to  such  distinctions,  but  bearingan  air  of  arrogance  and  de6- 
ance  in  them,  ill  suited  to  the  times.    The  very  costume  adopted  oo 
the  occasion  was  calculated  to  render  the  representatives  of  the 
^commonalty  almost  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  were  distinguished  by  robes  peculiarly  lich 
and  brilliant ;  but  tlie  whole  of  the  third  estiite  were  directed  to 
appear  in  the  common  and  antiquated  black  dress  of  the  members  of 
the  law,  though  of  various  callings  and  professions.    As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  commons  had  veriiled  their  powers  and  were  prepared 
to  act,  without  waiting  for  the  concurrence  of  the  other  two  orders. 


a  majority  of  the  members,  but  objected  to  by  the  king ;  at  length, 
however,  some  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  having  joined  the  third  estate^ 
the  king  himself  condescended  to  approve  and  sanction  the  union,  a 
matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  popular  party,  and  which,  in  fact, 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  I  ranee. 

2.  On  the  11th  of  July,  l,7<i9,  the  king  thought  it  necessary  to 
dismiss  M.  Necker ;  many  tumults  and  insurrections  were  the  con- 
sequence of  this  unpopular  proceeding;  the  Bastile  state  prison, 
once  crowded  with  the  victims  of  arbitrary  power,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  under  the  mild  reign  of  Le^vis  XVL,  almost  empty,  was 
besieged  by  the  mob,  taken,  mid  razed  to  the  ground.  Afler  many 
tumults  of  this  kind,  the  king  judged  it  expedient  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  to  recall  the  discarded  minister;  he 
was  also  induced  oy  circumsUinces,  to  vield  to  anotlier  demand  of 
more  importance,  namely,  the  dismiissal  of  all  his  troops  from  the 
environs  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  marquis  de 
la  i*  ayette,  who  had  been  engaged  iu  America,  and  there  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  hberty,  was  tixed  upon  to  take  the  command  of  the  new 
militia  or  city  guard.  Alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  things  at  this 
period,  many  nobles,  and  even  one  of  tlie  king'^s  brothers^  left  the 
kingdom.  This  had  undoubtedly  a  bad  effect ;  it  not  only  left  the 
king  more  exposed  to  the  violence  of  faction,  but  seemed  to  betoken 
a  disregard  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  a  settled  purpose  of 
invoking  foreign  aid. 

3.  The  national  assembly  soon  divided  itself  into  two  parties ; 
the  aristocrats^  or  such  as  not  only  favoured  royalty,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  privileged  orders,  nobles,  and  clergy;  and  the 
democrats^  or  advocates  of  freedom ;  the  sworn  enemies  of  all  op- 
pressive and  distinct  privileges;  they  were  also  distinguished  into 
roiifaUtis  and  patriots.  Among  the  former  we  may  reckon  the  mod- 
erates^ whose  speeches  in  the  assembly  are  iustly  to  be  admired^ 
for  their  extreme  good  sense  and  rational  poutics.  Of  the  nobles, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  most  obnoxious  were  those  who 
had  purchased  their  nobility,  amounting  to  many  thousands.  Of 
the  fuacient.  and  heredltarfr  nobility  there  were,  it  was  compat 
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ed,  not  more  than  two  hnodred  fiuniUes  io  the  wliole         _ 
when  the  revolution  began,  nor  were  their  priyiieges  and  exemp- 
tions bj  any  means  so  great  as  was  pretended.    It  was  sooo  seen 
which  party  was  the  most  powerful ;  on  the  4th  of  AogosL   1,789, 
decrees  were  passed,  as  if  with  the  full  consent  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, for  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  cJergj, 
provinces  and  towns;  while  ner^ons  of  every  rank  and  descripdoQ 
were  pronounced  to  be  eligible  'to  all  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical appointments.    The  royal  family  were  exposed  to  honibie 
insults  and  indignities  at  V'ersailles,  and  at  length  almost  forcibly 
conveyed  to  Paris ;  in  consequence  of  which  removal,  the  assem- 
bly also  adjourned  its  sittings  to  the  capital,  a  fatal  step  to  take^ 
as  it  could  not  but  expose  them  to  the  tyranny  of  a  faction,  and 
the  fury  of  the  Parisian  mob.    Among  the  measures  adopted  at 
this  period,  the    mo«*   important  were    those   which    placed   ail 
church  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  dissolved  all  monas* 
tic  estabiishmenL<,  feudal  privileges  and  rights,  and  suppressed  the 
provincial  parliaments  ancl  assemblies,  by  artfully  dividing  the  king* 
dom  into  83  departments,  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes;  by  this  act 
the  very  name  of  province  was  obliterated  from  the  French  vocabu- 
lary, and  with  it  ail  pecular  rights,  laws,  and  jurisdictions;  all  pro- 
vincial governors,  commandants,  sub-delegates,  presidents,  and  tri- 
bunals of  election :  mayoi-s,  echevios,  jurats,  courts  of  aid,  chambers 
of  accounts,  ^c.    Every  tbing  was  at  this  time  transacted  in  the  way 
of  violence  and  deslruciion ;  every  law  voted  by  acclamation,  with 
little  patience  and  less  judgment ;  thus,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
abolish  all  titles  and  hereditary  distinctions,  armorial  hearings*  Uve- 
ries,  &c.  the  democrats  would  scarcely  suffer  the  question  to  oe  de- 
bated, and  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  though  so  many  hiem- 
bers  of  the  assembly  must  have  t^en  deeply  affected  by  it 

4.  The  national  assembly  was  slow  in  preparing  a  constitutional 
code,  particularly  in  deciding  upon  the  three  following  questions- 
Whether  such  assemblies  should  be  permanent  or  periodical?  con>- 
posed  of  one  or  two  chambers?  and  whether  the  king's  reto  should 
Lb  absolute  or  suspensive  ?  While  these  things  were  in  agitation,  the 
Ring  had  attempted  to  rescue  himself  from  tlie  trammels  imposed 
upon  him,  by  a  timely  escape  from  Paris ;  but  he  was  stopped  on  his 
journey,  ana  compelled  to  return.  At  length  the  assembly  terminat- 
ed its  labours ;  a  constitutional  act  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
the  king,  of  which,  after  an  interval  of  ten  days,  he  declared  his  ac^ 
ceptance.  Had  he  been  free,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have 
given  his  sanction  to  a  measure  which  subjected  the  monarch  to  the 
will  of  a  domineering  assembly,  and  was  ill-calculated  to  repress  the 
efforts  and  designs  ofa  licentious  and  restless  faction.  The  assembly, 
however,  having  thus  completed  its  task,  was  dissolved  by  the  king 
on  the  36th  day  of  September^  1,791,  being  succeeded  by  another 
convention,  denominated  "  the  legislative  assembly,"  whose  delibera- 
tions were  confined  to  the  space  only  of  one  year :  none  of  the 
members  of  the  former  assembly  being  eligible  to  the  latter. 

5.  In  the  year  1,792,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  consequence  ofa 
declaration  and  agreement  ^according  to  all  accounts  imprudent) 
determined  upon  at  Pilnitz,  m  the  precedine  year,  began  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  king  and  royal  family,l)ut  so  fai  from  alam> 
Inff  the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  their  interposition  seemed 
muT  to  have  the  effect  of  instigating  it  to  acts  of  greater  violeoct 
Bod  more  determined  courage.    War  was  without  scruple  declared 
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against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  in  flie  month  of  Aprils 
and   every  preparation  made  to  resist  all  counter  revoiutionary 
projects.    Sweden  and  Russia  had  shewn  a  strong  disposition  also  to 
interfere ;  but  the  assassination  of  the  Swedish  monarchy  Gustavus 
ni..  in  1,792,  and  the  distance  of  Russia  from  France,  prevented 
both  those  countries  engaging  in  actual  hostilities.     In  the  mean 
time,  Paris  became  a' scene  of  dreadful  confusion;  every  day  some 
new  faction  seemed  to  arise  to  baffle  the  attemi>ts  of  those  who 
had  yet  wisdom  or  temperance  enough  to  prevent  things  coming  to  an 
extremity.    The  legislature  was  at  ue  mercy  of  the>  Parisian  clubs. 
and  of  the  mobs,  too  freely  admitted  into  the  galleries  of  the  assem- 
bly.    The  king  Was  insulted  in  the  grossest  manner  for  havi&e  ven- 
tured to  interpose  his  suspensive  negative  to  the  p^issing  of  two 
severe  decrees;    one  against  those  who  had  emigrated,  and  the 
other  against  the  clergy  who  declined  taking  the  civic  oath.    M.  la 
Fayette,  who  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  the  army, 
'  wrote  from  his  camp  to  admonish  the  national  representatives  to  res^ 
cue  the  country  and  the  king  from  the  Actions  designs  of  the  enrag- 
ed jacobins ;  but  in  vain ;  it  served  only  to  exasperate  still  more  the 
anti-royallBts,  and  to  bring  fresh  troubles  on  the  royal  family.    The 
design  of  the  factious  seems  to  have  been,  either  to  intimidate  the  king 
to' a  degree  of  abject  submissiou,  or  to  provoke  him  to  act  against  the 
constitution  in  a  manner  that  might  render  him  liable  to  the  ven> 
geance  of  the  people.     The  march  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  a 
threatening  manifesto  issued  by  its  commander,  the  duke  of  Bruns*' 
wick,  irritated  the  violent  party  into  a  frantic  determination  to  abolish 
royalty.    The  king  was  supposed,  or  represented,  to  be  confederate 
with  the  enemy,  and  deeply  engaged  in  a  plot  with  his  emigrant 
brothers  and  relatives,  to  counteract  tlie  revolution. 

6.  A  dreadful  attack  was  made  on  the  palace  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  particulars  of  which  are  too  disgustipi;  to  dweU  upon; 
but  it  completed  the  triumph  of  the  demagogues ;  tor  in  compelling 
the  king's  guards  to  act  on  their  defence,  uiey  had  it  in  ytheir  power 
to  charge  the  king  himself  with  having  mad^  War  upon  his  people. 
Nothing  was  now  heard  but  the  cry  of '^^  liberty  and  equality."  The 
"  chief  of  the  executive  power."  as  they  chose  to  denominate  his  maj- 
esty, wa^  formally  suspended  from  his  functions,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  guardiansliip^  committed  with  his  queen  and  family  to  the 
temple. 

7.  The  assembly  appeared  from  this  moment  to  be  as  much  in 
the  power  of  the  faction  as  the  king.  The  period  has  been  too 
justly  distinguished  by  the  appropriate  title  of  '^  the  reign  of  terror." 
The  execrable  Robespierre  was  in  reality  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
't  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  atrocities  of  his 
merciless  career.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter 
far  into  particular  details.  La  Fayette  abandoned  the  army,  as 
unwilling  to  serve  under  such  masters ;  his  conduct  has  been  ar- 
raigned, as  redecting  at  once  upon  his  loyalty,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  courage;  it  was  thought  that  with  the  army  so  much  at  his 
disposal  as  it  seemed  to  be,  had  his  principles  been  such  as  he  pre 
tended,  he  would  have  marched  back  to  Paris,  and  saved  his  coun 
try  and  his  king  from  the  ruin  with  which  tney  were  threatened 
in  the  meanwhue  the  combined  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
approaching  the  frontiers;  differences  subsisted  in  the  army;  nor 
was  general  Dumourler,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  on 
the  retirement  of  La  Fayette,  generally  confided  in,  either  by  tba 
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«nny  or  Hbe  fitctkni.  To  lessen  the  muBber  of  anatocrats,  many 
mpected  of  beloikgiDg  to  that  party  wefe  hurried  to  pnsoo,  where, 
fdttioot  scrapie^  and  with  such  barbarity  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  .reconis  of  history,  they  were  aunosi  alt  assassinated,  to  the 
amoun^  as  It  has  been  estimated,  of  not  less  than  five  thousand. 
This  happening  on  the  second  of  September^  all  who  were  cod- 
ceped  in  it,  as  principals  or  abettors,  were  denominated  SepUmr 
brizers, 

8.  These  were  but  preludes  to  a  catastroj^e,  if  possible,  stiQ 
more  shocking;  a  murder  perpetrated  with  a  studied  deliberation, 
and  with  all  the  mockery  of  legal  forms  and  ceremonies.  However 
hasteued  by  the  hostile  approach  of  the  confederate  powers,  and 
the  imudidous  threats  they  threw  out  in  case  any  violence  snould 
be  ojSered  to  the  king^s  person,  nothing  could  possibly  excuse  the 
perversion  of  justice,  ana  cross  inhumanity  which  marked  the  trials 
of  the  king  and  queen ;  nothing  exceed  the  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces of  their  imprisonmeot  and  execution!  On  the  llth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1,792,  the  king  appeared  before  the  convention,  to  hear  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  *^  You  are  accused,"  said  the 
president,  ^^  by  the  French  nation,  of  having  committed  ainultitade 
of  crimes,  for  the  purpose  of  re-estibli^hiug  your  tyranny  by  the 
destruction  of  liberty."  He  then  entered  into  a  ^ew  particulars. 
The  king,  with  great  dignity,  replied,  ^  No  existing  laws  prohibit- 
ed me  from  doing  as  I  did;  I  had  no  wish  to  injure  my  subjects,  no 
intention  of  sheading  their  blood."  Further  accusations  were 
j^ressed  upon  him,  from  which  he  defended  himself  with  the  same 
hrmness  and  simplicity  of  language,  the  same  coolness  and  intre^ 
pidity  of  mind.  He  declared  boldly,  that  his  conscience  fully  ao- 
quitted  him  of  the  things  laid  to  Kis  charge,  and  appealed  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  behaviour  and  carriage  towards  them  as  king, 
to  exonerate  himself  from  the  horrid  imputation  of  having  been 
eager  and  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  people.  This  charge,  in- 
deed, rested  solely  on  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August,  when  the 
rabble  broke  into  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  not  only  men- 
aced the  lives  of  the  king  and  his  family,  but  are  allowed  to  liave 
begun  the  sanguinary  paJt  of  the  conflict,  by  the  murder  of  five  of 
his  Swiss  guards.  It  was  not  till  after  this  event  that  the  rest  of 
these  fmthiiil  adherents  fired  upon  the  aggressors,  and  drew  upon 
themselves  the  vengeance  that  terminated  so  fatally,  for  they  were 
all  destroyed. 

9.  It  having  been  resolved  that  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the 
case  should  rest  with  the  national  representatives,  the  convention 
met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1,793,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
kin^^s  guilt,  upon  the  charges  so  loosely  and  so  maliciously  brought 
agamst  him,  wnen  it  appeared  that  only  thurty-seven  were  disposed 
to  think  ^votirably  of  nis  condact  Six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
members,  with  jittle  or  no  hesitation,  some,  indeed*  with  the  most 
cruel  eaeemess  and  exultation,  pronounced  him  guiltv.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  procure  a  reference  of  this  matter  to  the  people ;  but 
K  was  over-ruled  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thir^-nine. 

10.  Having  determined  the  question  of  his  g\iilt,  that  of  his  pun> 
ishment  became  the  next  subject  of  discussion.  It  was  proposed 
to  decide  between  detention,  banishment,  and  death.  After  a  de- 
bate, in  which  the  amiable  monarch  seemed  to  be  reearded  by  many  • 
m  despotism  personified,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sizty^one, 
or,  accordmgtosome  accounts,  three  hundred  and  sixtv-eixmembejsii 
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▼6ted  peremptorily  for  death ;  and  on  a  farther  question,  whether 
the  execution  of 'the  sentence  should  be  suspended  or  take  place 
immediately,  the  votes  for  the«latter  amounted  to  tiiree  hundred  and 
^hty  against  three  hundred  and  ten.  The  Idne  was  to  be  informed 
or  the  result  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  suffer  death  in  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards.  The  advocates  for  the  Icing  were  allowed  to 
address  the  assembly,  and  to  move  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  with 
out  effect.  On  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  the  decree  was  pro 
nounced  irrevocable,  and  the  king^s  defenders  debarred  from  any 
further  hearing. 

11.  On  the  2l8t  of  January  his  majesty,  having  previously  taken 
leave  of  his  family,  and  jperformed  the  services  of  devotion,  was 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution;  nothing  could  exceed  the 
pious  resignation  with  which  he  submitted  to  the  cruel  and  unjust 
sentence  which  doomed  him  to  death,  and  during  his  passage  to  the 
square  of  the  revolution,  where  the  guillotine  was  erected,  he  be-  ' 
trayed  no  symptoms  of  iear  or  anger.  On  the  scaffold,  he  manifest- 
ed a  Strom;  desire  to  address  the  crowd ;  but  the  drums  were  made 
to  sound  louder,  and  he  was  ri^dely  bidden  to  be  silent ;  in  a  moment 
after,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  shewn  to  the  people 
as  the  head  o(  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor! 

1 2.  History,  both  public  and  private,  has  borne  ample  t^timony 
to  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  every  nation 
in  Europe  concurred  in  condemning  tne  conduct  of  the  French  regi 
cides ;  and  though,  in  exciting  the  resentment  of  fresh  enemies, 
England  and  Spain  particularly,  it  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  new 
republic ;  it  appeared  by  no  means  to  have  satisfied, the  blood-thirsty 
vengeance  of  the  ruling  faction.  The  democratic^  or  republican 
par^,  had  long  been  split  into  two  divisions,  and  their  opposition  to 
each  other  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  at  the  height.  Fnssot^  who 
headed  the  Crirondists.  (so  caUed  from  the  department  of  Gwonde^ 
which  some  of  that  side  represented,)  was  stilf  alive ;  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat,  directed  the  movements  of  the  opposite  faction; 
for  some  time  previouslv  called  the  Afountom,  firom  tne  deoated  seats 
they  occupied  m  the  hall  of  the  convention.'^ 

13.  It  seemed  now  to  be  a  question  which  of  these  turbulent  pex^ 
tiies  should  obtain  the  ascendancy ;  and  a  contest  of  this  nature  was 
not  likely  to  be  decided  without  a  much  larger  effusion  of  blood. 
^  The  reign  of  terror^'  still  continued,  and  many  more  victims  were 

greparing  for  the  stroke  of  that  fatal  instrument,  which  seemed  to 
ave  been  timely  invented  for  the  quick  and  incessant  course  of 
decafHtation  and  destruction  now  adopted.  Had  any  thing  been  capa- 
ble of  producing  domestic  union,  it  might  have  been  expected,  from 
the  formidable  conlederacy  of  foreign  powers,  armed  aeainst  tne  na* 
tion ;  for,  in  addition  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  Englandj  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  were  at  open  war  with  France ;  while  a  rovalist  party  had 
arisen  within  its  own  confines,  of  rather  a  formidable  description.* 
considering  the  strength  of  the  enemies  without,  and  the  distracted 
state  of  the  government. 

14.  Though  sncH  was  the  situation  of  the  country,  with  regard 
to  foreign  powers,  and  royalists  at  home,  the  strucgle  between  the 
Girondists  and  Robespierrean  faction  was  carried  on  at  Paris  with 
the  utmost  violence  and  precipitation ;  hut  ^e  Mountain  prevailed. 
The  leaders  of  the  Brissotines  were  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  following,  all  executed. 
Brissot  himself  saw  sixteen  of  his  party  guillotined  before  it  came  to 
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turn,  and  fimr  were  beheaded  afterwards.    Many  ot  them  were 

persons  of  considerable  talents,  and  not  destitute  of  private  irutiies, 
Dad  they  liyed  in  less  tofbulent  and  trying  times. 

15.  Horrible  as  this  execution  must  have  been,  one  still  more 
appalling  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people,  on  the  same  spot. 
Only  fifteen  days  before.    Loaded  with  insults,  ana  deprived  of  every 
possible  comfort  or  consolation.  ^  the  widow  of  Lewis  Capet,^^  as 
they  chose  to  call  their  ^ueen,  (a  princess  of  Austria,  and  daaghter 
of  me  high-minded  Mana  Theresa,)  had  not  been  suffered  to  eojoj 
one  moment  of  repose  from  the  day  of  the  king^s  execution ;  prep- 
arations were  soon  after  made  for  her  own  tri^,  which,  if  possible, 
was  conducted  in  a  manner  still  more  revolting  to  every  ieeling 
mind,  than  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  her  unhappy 
consent.    Her  £uiit  and  her  punishment  were  as  soon  decided  upon ; 
but  even  after  this  sad  act  of  vengeance  and  injustice,  shocking  circum- 
stances of  ignominy,  degradation,  and  persecution  took  place,  scaroe- 
ly  to  be  credited  as  the  acts  of  any  portion  of  a  people  at  all  advanced 
in  civilization ;  she  was  cast  into  a  duneeon,  and  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  a  gaoler  seemingly  selected  on  purpose  to  insi^  over 
her  misfortunes,  and  aggravate  her  suffermgs.    On  the  dreadful  daj 
of  her  execution,  she  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  in  a  common  cart, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her.  amid  the  brutal  shouts  of  an  infuriat- 
ed populace.    Thus  died,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  the  queen 
of  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  a  princess,  who, 
though  not  entirely  free  from  ^ults,  had,  till  this  fatal  revolution, 
Uvea  in  all  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  a  court,  the  marked  ofcgect, 
not  only  of  admnraiion  and  adulation^  but  of  hanage  so  profound,  and, 
in  some  instances  so  serviU  and  eninarinff^  as  to  palliate  and  accoont 
for  all  the  errors  of  her  short,  but  eventful  life. 


SECTION  XUI. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  AMERI» 
CAN  WAR,  1,783,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS,  1,802- 

1.  From  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1,783,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1,793,  Great  Britain  kept  free  from  war,  though  not 
without  some  disputes  with  foreign  powers^  and  occasional  calls 
upon  her  to  interpose^  as  an  ally  or  mediatrix,  in  the  af&irs  of  other 
states,  Holland  particularly.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
American  war,  extraordinary  changes  in  the  administration  took 
place.  The  ministry  that  negotiated  the  peace,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  earl  of  Shelbume^  was  displaced,  and  succeeded  by 
what  was  called  the  coaiUum  mimstrv,  from  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North  becoming  joint  secretaries  of 
.state,  after  an  opposition  peculiarly  animated,  and  a  positive  declara* 
ty)n  on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  they  differed  so  in  principle  as  to 
render  such  an  .union  for  ever  impracticable. 

2.  The  unpopularity  of  such  an  apparent  dereliction  of  principle, 
OS  might  reasonably  oe  expected,  rendered  their  continuance  in 
power  extremely  precarious,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their  re- 
moval was  effected,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  brought  into  parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Fox,  to  regulate  the  afbirs  of  India.  The  measure 
was  judged  to  be  fraught  with  dancer  to  the  constitution,  by  throw' 
ing  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  commuaioneni  to 
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be  cboaen  by  parliameDt,  and  though  it  passed  the  commons,  it  was 
thrown  out  oy'the  lordd,  and  tlie  ministry  dismissed.        > 

3.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  younger  son  of  tlie  great  lord  Chatham,  now  came 
hito  power,  not  in  any  subordinate  situation,  but  as  premier,  though 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  and  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
embarrassing,  for  he  had  long  to  contend  against  a  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  who  threatened  to  stop  me 'supplies,  and  effect 
his  removal,  as  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  people.  This 
being  judged  too  great  an  interference  with  the  prerogative,  and 
many  addresses  being  presented  to  the  klne  to  retain  him  in  his 
service,  the  parliament  was  at  length  dissolved,  and  the  issue  turned 
out  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  choice  of  his  majesty. 

4.  The  afiiiira  of  India  manifestly  requiring  tlie  interposition  of 
government,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  soon  as  possible,  procured  a  bill  to  that 
effect  to  be  passed,  according  to  which  a  board  of  control  was  to  be 
appointed,  not  by  parliament,  but  by  the  crown.    Though  this  in- 
creased in  some  degree  the  influence  of  the  latter,  it  was  judged  to 
be  far  less  hazardous  than  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  threatened 
to  throw  such  a  power  into  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  his  friends, 
as  might  enable  them  to  overawe  the  sovereign,  and  render  their 
removal  almost  impracticable.    Mr.  Pittas  bill,  also,  was  found  to  in- 
terfere far  less  with  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company.    It  passed 
tbe  lords,  August  9,  1,784. 

^.  Another  measure  of  considerable  importance  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  minister,  during  the  year  1,786,  which  was  expected 
to  contribute  greatly  to  the  support  of  public  credit  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund,  by  appropriating  the  annnai 
sum  of  one  million,  to  be  invariably  apphed  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt  At  a  subsequent  period, 'a  sinking  fund  of  still  greater 
importance  was  established,  by  which  every  future  loan  was  to 
carry  with  it  its  own  sinking  fund.  This  was  proposed  to  the  house 
in  1 792,  and  readily  adopted ;  it  consisted  in  raising  one  per  cent.« 
besides  the  dividends  upon  every  new  stock  created,  to  be  applied 
by  the  commissioners  tor  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  original  mil- 
lion.* 

6.  From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1,786,  to  the  year  1,795, 
the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  was  in  a  very  extniordinary 
manner  occupied  with  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
goveraor-general  of  Benjgal,  in  February,  1,786,  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
mind  had  been  long  afiected  by  the  abuses  practised  in  India,  by 
,  the  servants  of  the  company,  had  appeared  for  some  time  to  have 
fixed  his  eye  upon  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  fit  object  of  prosecution  j  and 
he  now  moved  for  papers  to  substantiate  the  charges  upon  which 
he  meant  to  impeach  him.  These  charges  being  discussed  in  par 
liament,  during  the  session  of  1,787,  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
were  contirmed  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and 
the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  to  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
14th ;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody, but,  on  the  motion  of  the  lord  chancellor,  admitted  to  bail 
The  trial  did  not  commence  till  February  15,  1.788,  was  continued 
not  only  thrpugh  the  whole  of  that  parliament^  though  very  slowly, 
'  but  after  much  debate,  determined  to  be  pending  on  the  commence- 
*  By  thia  provision  every  loan  would  have  its  own  fund,  which  would 
•perate  at  compNOund  interest,  and  discharge  the  debt  in  forty-aev«n  yean 
at  thfi  longest,  irom^  the  time  it  was  first  incurred. 
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of  tke  mtm  MnaBenl,  1,790,  aod  not  fanngbt  to  a 
the  oMXidi  of  IpA  1,79& 

7«  Hie  qoeatioo  WDCtfaer  tfie  impeacfanieiit  abated  on  the 
iolotioo  of  partuMeut,  appearios  to  iDToife  a  ccoslitadoaal  posxt 
of  the  bii^iert  importaice,  was  dkcosBed  with  ringabr  ade&tkm, 
and  a  large  display  of  legal  aod  parliamentary  knowtedee.    Tbe 
lair  meaber*  of  both  hooBes  were  neTer  perliap  so  cfivid^  io  tfaeir 
opfoioiM;  Uit  the  mBDeroas  precedents  dted  bj  }lr.  Pitt  sccnKul 
Cleartj  to  decide  the  questioo  as  follows:  thai  tfaoagh  legislatiTo 
procesiies  are  abated  by  pron^tioo  or  dissolutioa,  it  is  not  so  witli 
regard  to  judical  proceedmg&    It  appeared  to  be  a  nice  and  cnrioas 
queistiijo,  and,  as  affecting  tt^  respoosibiiity  of  ministeis,  its  deciaoo 
mar  be  regarded  as  singularly  important 

8.  Though  in  the  course  of  the  proceeding?  and  prosecotioQ  oT 
the  various  cbarceB  agaiast  Mr.  Hastings,  me  eloqoence  of  the 
managers  eiceeded  ail  that  could  have  been  expected,  yet  never 
perhaps  were  so  great  talenU  employed  with  less  success ;  a  trial  of 
such  seeming  importance,  so  strangely  protracted ;  or  a  case  of 
impeachfiient  brought  to  an  issue  so  litUe  answerable  to  the  expec- 
tations tliat  had  bc^n  excited.  It  would  be  impossible  to  denv  that 
flagrant  and  enormous  abuses  bad  been  cominitted  in  India  duiing 
the  period  in  question,  yet,  the  very  length  of  the  trial  made  it  ap- 
pear to  most  perBons  in  the  light  oi  a  persecutian^  and  that  of  an  ixi- 
dividual  to  whom  the  company  and  the  nation  stood  highly  indebted 
for  many  eminent  services.  As  it  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings, tliat  gentleman  may  be  presumed  innocent  One  good,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  inve8ti|;ation ;  all  succeeding 

f|[ovcmor»-general  have  certainly  been  more  circumspect  and  correct 
D  their  proceedings. 

9.  In  tiie  course  of  the  year  1,787,  great  disturbances  havioc 
taken  place  in  the  united  provinces,  fomented  by  the  French,  and 
threatening  the  dissolution  of  the  stadtholderate,  an  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  courts  of  St  James's  and  Berlin,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  resist  the  interference  of  the 
French.  Preparations  for  war  took  place,  but  the  Prussian  army 
decided  matters  without  any  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  alarmine  state  of  things  in  France,  appeared 
to  deter  the  court  of  Versailles  from  rendering  that  assistance  to 
the  malecontenls  of  HoUand,  which  the  latter  had  been  taught  to 
expect 

10.  During  the  cession  of  1,788,  the  attention  of  the  bouse  of 
commons  Wiis  first  called  to  the  horrible  circumstances  attending 
the  African  slave-trade.  It  is  quite  surprising  .that  such  a  trafiic 
should  have  been  so  long  carried  on,  without  exciting  the  resent- 
ment of  every  sensible  mind,  and  disgusting  the  feelings  of  acivil- 
l;sed  people ;  unfortunate iv,  when  first  noticed,  it  was  found  to  be 
so  deeply  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  our  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  depend  so  much  on  foreign  states,  as  well  as 
our  own,  as  to  render  it  almost  necessary  to  proceed  slowly  and 
cautiously,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  horror-struck  with 
the  information  laid  before  the  house,  particularly  in  regard  to 
wh^t  was  called  the  middle-passage,  or  transportation  of  the  m*ha|>- 
py  Africans,  from  their  native  snores  to  the  several  islands.  As  it 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  such  a  work  as  the  present, 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  upon  this  very  interesting 
•ttliaect)  which  took  up  a  long  timCf  and  can  scarcely  now  be  said  t» 
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be  terminated,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  note,  that,  after  continual  re- 
netvals  of  tlie  suoject  in  the  two  houses  of  ^tliament.  yet,  owing  to 
many  untoward  circumstances,  it  was  not  finally  abolished  till  the 
year  1,806^  nor  has  it  even  yet  been  in  the  power  of  any  ministry, 
or  any  of  our  diplomatists,  effectually  to  prevent  the  trade,  as  car- 
ried on  by  foreign  states,  though  every  person  of  humane  feelings 
must  devoutly  wish  and  desire  that  it  should  be  so.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  own  country,  that  the 
voice  of  compassion  and  mercy  was  6rst  heard  amongst  us,  and  that 
the  first  arm  stretched  out  to  save  and  to  rescue  a  large  proportion 
of  our  fellow-creatures  from  the  most  abject  slavery  and  cruel  toi* 
tures  that  ever  were  inflicted,  was  the  arm  of  a  Briton. 

1 1.  The  parliament  being  prorogued  on  the  llth  of  July,  1,788, 
to  the  20th  of  November,  was  compelled  to  meet  on  the  day  ap 
pointed,  by  circumstances  of  a  most  distressing  kind.    His  majesty, 
probably  through  excess  of  business,  to  which  he  was  known  to 
devote  more  time  and  labour  than  could  well  be  consistent  with 
his  health,  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  totally  incapacitated 
him  from  discharging  the  functions  of  his  high  and  exalted  station. 
It  must  appear  strange,  that  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm,  so  httle  provision  had  been  made  for  a  catastrophe  by  no 
means  out  of  the  line  of  nrobability,  that  it  became  a  question  into 
what  hands  the  suspended  executive  had  devolved,  and  this  led^  as 
might  be  expected,  to  very  warm  and  important  debates  in  parlia- 
ment   Though  the  prince  of  Wales,  being  of  full  age,  did  not  person- 
ally claim  the  regency  as  matter  of  right,  his  party  did.    The  min- 
ister, Mr.  Pitt,  contended  that  it  belonged  to  {mrliament  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  and  this  question  being  stated,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient to  debate  it<,  and  settle  it  by  vote.    The  decision  upon  this 
occasion  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  power  of  parliament  to 
appoint  the  recent,  none  doubting,  however,  that  the  neir  apparent 
was  the  fit  object  of  such  appointment.     Other  questions  were 
agitated  at  the  same  time,  of  equal  importance  j  particularly  how 
far  restrictions  could  be  imposed  by  paruament,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  prerogatives,  the  whole  of  which  were  reasonably  enough 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  government  of  the  country.    This 
que8ti()n  also  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  minister,  who  had  proposed 
restrictions,  with  an  understanding,  however,  that  they  could  only 
apply  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  kingly  power.    In  thi«  ca^e 
also,  the  care  of  th6  king^s  person  was  assigned  not  to  the  regent,  but 
to  the  queen.    One  mat  difficulty  remained  ai\er  all  the  discussions 
upon  the  regency.    It  was  doubted  how  the  lord  chancellor  could 
be  empowered  to  put  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  the 
sessions  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  restore  ^  the  efficacy  of  legislation  ;^ 
it  was  deciaed  that  he  might  be  directed  to  (h)  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  by  author! tv  of  the  two  houses. 

12.  Fortunately  ibr  the  public,  this  first  illness  of  his  majesty 
was  of  so  short  duration,  as  to  render  unnecessary  all  the  changes 
that  had  been  contemplated.  Early  in  the  year  1,789,  the  lord 
chancellor  was  able  to  announce  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  the 
perfect  recovery  of  the  king.  Nothing  could  exceen  the  transports 
of  joy  with  which  this  intelligence  was  received  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  A  national  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  his 
majesty  went  himself  in  great  ftate  in  §t  Panl^,  to  ofier  up  his 
grateful  devotions  on  the  event  The  illuminations  on  the  occasion 
were  so  general  thai  it  is  probable,  from  the  accounts  given  of 
£9 
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fliem,  that  scarcely  a  cotta|;e  in  the  moet  remoteparts  of  the  taUnd 
was  without  its  siiow  of  loyalty  and  affection.  The  appearance  oi 
the  metropolis,  in  particular,  was  most  extraordinary,  and  notvtritli- 
standing  the  immense  concourse  of  people  that  continued  afaooet  the 
whole  night  in  the  streets^  and  the  crowded  throng  of  carriages  and 
horses,  so  strong  a  disposition  was  shown  by  ail  ranics  and  descriptionfl 
of  persons  to  conduct  things  peaceably,  that  fewer  accidents  occarred 
than  were  ever  known  before  in  similar  cases. 

13.  It  should  be  noted,  as  a  matter  of  general  history,  that    had 
not  his  majesty  recovered  so  opportunely,  difficulties  of  an  extrtior- 
dinary  nature  might  have  ensued,  from  the  different  proceedings  of 
the  two  legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     While  in   the 
former  it  was  decided  that  the  prince  could  not  assume  the  regencj, 
as  matter  of  right,  and  that  the  parliament  had  a  power  to  impoee 
restrictions,  in  Ireland,  his  right  appeared  to  tie  acknowledged  bj 
the  two  houses  agreeing  to  adciress  him,  to  take  upon  him  imm^tately 
the  government  of  that  kingdom,  during  the  king^s  incapacity,  and 
with  the  usual  powers  of  royalty. 

14.  In  the  year  1,789,  the  proceedings  in  France  began  to  occupj 
the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  Englandin  particular.    A  struggle  lor 
freedom  seemed  to  be  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
latter  country,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  commencement 
of  so  extraorainary  a  revolution  should  excite  the  strongest  sensa- 
tions.   Unfortunately  the  abuses  in  the  French  government  were  so 
many,  and  some  of  them  so  entirely  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
reason  and  equity,  that  it  soon  became  apparent  that  nothhig  \^^ 
than  a  radical  change,  and  revolution  of  every  existing  institution 
and  establishment,  would  satisfy  the  disturbed  minds  of  that  volatile 
people ;  minds  unhappily  prepared  not  merely  to  resist  oppressiofi. 
out  to  throw  off  every  restraint  of  religion  and  morality.    Such  an 
example,  therefore,  required  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against,  io 
a  country  whose  free  constitution  supplied  its  own  meanci  of  re  tor- 
mation  in  every  case  of  necessity,  and  where  tumultnarv  proceedings 
could  only  lead  to  ends  the  most  fatal  and  deplorable.     Mr.  Pitt 
seemed  aware  of  this,  and  though  his  measures  of  precaution  were 
supposed  occasionally  to  press  too  hardly  on  the  liberty  ot*  the  siil)- 
ject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  improper  intercourse  ivas  at 
times  carried  on  between  the  several  popular  associations  in  Engl-Hiiil 
and  Ireland,  and  the  national  assembly  of  France.    The  object  of 
the  latter,  in  its  replies  to  the  addresses  presented  to  it,  being,  accord- 
ing to  all  reasonable  interpretation  of  tne  terms  used,  to  livite  and 
encourage  the  discontented  of  all  countries  to  follow  tneir  exampk", 
which  was  everv   day    becoming   more    violent  and   ararchicsil 
This  was  not  all;  emissaries  were  employed  to  propagate  theii 
principles  in  other  countries,  many  of  whom  came  to  England,  and 
met  with  an  encouragement  not  to  be  overiooked  by  a  government 
properly  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  be  incurred  by  any  adoption  of 
such  sentiments  and  principles,  in  a  country  so  very  differently  situ- 
ated from  that  of  France.    England  had  long  ago  done  for  herself 
what  France  was  now  attemptmg :  and  though  no  such  chanf^es  and 
revohitions  can  be  expected  to  take  place  without  some  violence, 
yet  Ejigland  had  passed  through  this  ordeal^  and  accomplished  her 
ooint  a  whole  century  beibre  France  began  to  assert  her  liberti^ 
tt  wds  little  leas  than  an  insult  to  every  true  Englishman,  theretbre, 
to  attempt  to  stir  him  up  to  such  violent  proceedings  as  had  already 
heen  oountenanced  and  sanctioned  by  the  French  rerolatioaMts;  biii 
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thai. such  attennpts  were  nudune,  cooLd  not  but  be  too  obvious.    Oa 
the  19th  of  November,  1,792,  tne  national  assembly  passed  a  decree^ 
that  the  J  vvould  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  who  might  wish 
to  recover  their  liberty.    This  was  two  months  afler  ^ey  had  pro- 
claimed the  eternal  abolition  of  royalty,  and  imprisoned  the  king;  af^r 
they  had  decLired  hereditary  nobility  to  be  incompatible  with  a  fjcee 
stale ;  and  thiu^  by  implication,  declared  that  England  and  most  of  , 
tbe  other  states  of  Eurone  were  not  free.    It  was  iuterwards  proved, 
by  their  own  acknowleogment,  that  before  any  declaration  of  war 
more   than  a  miilioo  sterling  nad  been  sent  to  England  from  the 
national    treasury  of  Fitmce,  for  purposes*  strictly  revolutionary 
No  country  was  free  from  these  political  disturbers;  even  genenil 
Washiuglon,  as  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was. 
obliged  to  publish  letters  patent,  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from 
the  accredited  Frenph  ministers  in  that  country,  who  had  grossly 
insulted  him  as  head  of  the  executive  government. 

15.  In  the  year  1,790,  an  unpleasant  dispute  arose  between  the 

courts  of  St.  Jameses  and  Madrid,  which  nad  nearly  involved  the 

two  countries  in  a  war.    It  related  to  a  settlement  on  the  north 

western  coast  of  America,  which  had  been  attempted  hj  some  sub 

jects  of  Great  Britain,  at  Nootka  Sound,  for  the  carrymg  on  a  fur 

trade  with  China.    Tne  Spaniards,  conceiving  this  to  be  an  invasioD 

of  tlieir  rights,  under  a  claim  to  these  distant  regions  the  most  ex 

travagant  and  absurd,  with  great  precipitation  attacked  the  English 

settled  there,  took  the  fort  which  had  been  erected  with  the  consent 

of  the  Indians,  and  seized  upon  the  vessels.    It  was  not  possible  tc 

pass  over  so  great  an  outrage ;  but  by  the  vigorous  and  timely  prep 

aratioos  made  to  procure  reparation,  and  the  little  hope  of  assist 

ance  to  be  derived  from  France,  in  case  things  should  come  to  ex 

tcemities,  the  Spanish  court  wiis  brought  to  terms  before  the  expira 

^  lion  of  the  year;  and  not  only  every  point  in  dispute  ceded  to  the 

English,  but  many  advantages  granted  with  regard  to  the  navlgatioi^ 

of  the  racific  ocean. 

16.  In  the  counie  of  the  same  year,  the  British  court  interfered 
successfully  to  restore  peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  and 
was  further  instrumentaL  though  not  without  some  hindrances,  in 
reducing  the  revolted  Netherlands  to  the  dominion  and  authority 
of  the  tbrmer  power.  Her  attempts  to  mediate  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte,  were  by  no  means  so  successful,  and  had  nearly,  in 
deed,  involvea  the  nation  in  war,  for  an  object  of  very  little  im- 
portance in  tbe  eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  though  tne  minister 
seemed  to  think  otherwise,  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  op- 
positioD  he  met  with,  he  was  induced  to  forego  the  plan  he  had  m 
view,  of  preventing  Russia  gritting  possession  of  the  towaof  Oczat- 
kow,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  with  that  power  at  Yassi,  January, 
1,792. 

17.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  afler  tbe  king  of  France 
and.  his  family  were  in  a  state  of  confinement,  manjT  attenipts  were 
made  by  the  national  asseml)ly  to  ascertain  the  views  otEngland 
with  regard  to  the  confederacy  formed  against  her,  and  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  seemed  nearly  brought  to  an  iasue,  before  the  horrible 
execution  of  the  king,  in  the  month  of  January,  1,793.  That  event 
being  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  French  minister  at  London, 
appeared  so  totally  to  dissolve  all  friendly  communications  betweea 
the  two  countries  as  to  induce  the  French  government,  by  a  decree 
<tf  the  anembiyj  February  3, 1,793^  to  declare  war  against  the  kuyr 
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qf  Great  Britain  and  the  ttadihMtr  qf  HoQani ;  In  which  decree, 
ttiere  was  eFidentlj  an  attempt  in  the  \'ery  wording  of  it  to  separate 
Jie  peo]^  of  the  two  countries  from  their  respective  soFereigns. 

18.  Dj  this  time,  indeed,  the  encroachmg  disposition  of   the 
French  revolutionists  was  manifested  in  their  annexation  of  Sav'oy 
to  France  for  ever,  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  any  advantages  cnrer 
it;  and  in  their  conduct  in  the  ]!iethermnds,  by  dedaring  me  Davi- 
gation  of  the  Scheld  free,  contrary  to  all  suosisting  treaties  yrixh 
uie  Dutch.     The  same  spirit  was  apparent  in  their  refusal  to  ex- 
empt Akace  and  Lorraine  trom  the  operation  of  the  decrees  for  the 
abolition  of  feudal  rigMs,  and  in  their  forcible  seizure  of  AvignoD 
and  the  comtat  Venaissiu,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  see 
for  many  centuries.     It  is  true,  the  indiscreet  manifestoes  of  the 
combined  armies  were  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  people,  already  in 
a  high  degree  of  irritation,  to  acts  of  severe  reprisak  in  all  cases  of 
success;  but  it  was  very  manifest  that  they  had  already  violated 
their  own  principle  of  not  acting  on  a  system  of  aggrandizement, 
of  which  they  made  such  boast  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
Their  glaring  abandonment  of  this  principle,  and  the  injury  done  to 
the  Dutch  by  opening  the  Scheld,  were  the  ostensible  grounds  of 
the  war  on  the  part  of  England.    The  declaration  of  France,  in 
some  degree,  saved  the  minister  from  the  responsibility  of  having 
actually  commenced  hostilities,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  opposi- 
tion, he  might  be  said  to  have  provoked  them ;  but  it  should  still  be 
observed,  that  there  was  a  treaty  subsisting  between  the  two  camtriesj 
affirming  that  the  recal  or  dismission  of  public  ministers  should  be 
considered  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.    If  so,  and  the  treaty 
was  not  invalidated  by  the  change  of  things  at  Paris,  as  many  aaserfed, 
the  first  declaration  of  war  proceeded  from  the  English  government, 
who,  on  the  suspension  of  the  kingly  authority,  had  recalled  lora 
Gower  from  Paris,  (many  other  courts,  however,  having  done  the 
same,)  and  on  the  aeath  of  the  king,  abruptly  dismissed  the  French 
minister.  M.  Chauvelin,  from  England. 

19.  The  exact  objects  of ^  the  hostile  interference  of  England 
were  never  formally  explained  in  parliament,  though  in  the  king's 
declaration  they  were  regarded  as  too  notorious ;  every  thing  con- 
duced to  render  it  apparent,  that  tliey  had  in  view  as  much  to  op- 
pose the  propagation  of  anarchical  principles,  as  the  violence  of 
territorial  aggressions;  that  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war 
on  either  par^  the  English  government  had  shown  a  disposition  not 
to  interfere  with  the  intemaJ  affairs  of  France,  seenos  manifest  from 
many  circumstances. 

20.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the'wiir  that 
took  place  after  England  joined  the  confederacy.  The  extracw^ 
dinary  progress  and  success  of  the  French  appertains  to  the  history 
of  that  country,  and  may  therefore  be  found  elsewhere.  Thougo 
the  British  troops  fought  with  their  accustomed  bravery,  and  ^ 
tained  in  their  hrst  campaign  some  signal  advantages,  yet,  owing 
in  some  measure  to  the  want  of.  harmony  and  cordiality  between 
the  Confederates,  but  still  more  to  the  overwhelming  force  of 
France,  now  risen  en  mosfe,  they  ultimately  met  with  great  reverses, 
and  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  country  they  had  undertoken  to 
defend ;  but  though  unsuccessful  by  land,  on  the  ocean  England 
maintained  her  wonted  superiority.  Many  of  the  French  West  In- 
dia islands  fell  into  her  power  in  the  summer  of  1,794,  and  a  most 
decisive  victory  was  gained  by  lord  Howe,  over  the  Brest  fleet,  cqI 
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tbe  1st  of  June.  The  island  of  Corsica  also  was  SQbdaed,  and  hy 
the  aoti-gallican  party,  with  the  celebrated  Paschal  PaoD  at  their 
head,  erected  into  a  monarchy,  the  kingly  power  and  prerpgatives 
being  freely  conferred  on  his  majesty  George  111.  In  the  ni|>nth  of 
October,  however,  1,796,  the  French  party  recovered  the  ascenden- 
cy, and  the  island  being  evacuated  by  the  English,  was  re-annexed 
to  France*^ 

21.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1,794,  thou|;h  France  had  on 
the  continent  made  surprising  acquisitions,  the  spirits  of  the  EnsUsh 
were  tar  from  being  shaken,  and  the  utmost  efforts  were  cheeriu^ly 
made  for  continuing  the  contest  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  all  the  colonies 
o{  the  enemy,  the  advantages  were  clearly  on  the  side  of  tbe  British^ 
during    the  years  1,795,   1,796,  and  1,797,  when  negotiations  for 
peace  took  place,  but  without  being  brought  to  any  favourable  issue. 
At  the  close  of  1,797,  his  majesty,  attended  by  the  two  houses  of 
parliacnent,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  went  to  St.  Paul's,  to  offer 
up  a  public  and  national  thanksgiving  for  the  naval  victories  obtained 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  upon  which  occasion,  many  flags  and 
colours  taken  from  the  French,  Spaniards^  and  Dutch,  were  borne  in 
solemn  pomp  to  the  cathedral,  and  deposited  on  the  altar.    Nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  British  nation  at  this 
period  appeared  disposed  to  resist  the  threats  of  the  enemy.    The 
national  militia  having  offered  to  transfer  their  services  to  Ireland, 
to  suppress  a  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  there,  volunteer  corps 
were  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  supply  their  place,  and 
the  people  were  readily  induced  to  submit  to  a  measure  of  finance, 
then  tirat  adopted,  namely,  of  raising,  by  a  triple  assessment,  (after- 
wards converted  into  an  income  and  property  tax,)  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  the  supplies  wanted  for  carryin?  on  the  war  vMin  the  year , 
so  much,  in  short,  of  the  loan,  as  should  exceed  the  sum  discharged 
by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fimd,  so  that  no  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  permanent  debt. 

22.  In  the  year  1,798,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  occasioned  great  dif- 
ficulties. A  regularly  organized  rebellion,  the  leaders  of  which 
were  in  constant  communication  with  the  enemy,  threatened  to- 
tally to  dissolve  the  connexion  subsisting  between  that  country 
and  Great  Britain,  and  to  invite  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  France, 
at  the  manifest  hazard  of  rendering  Ireland  a  dependency  of  the 
latter  power,  as  had  alreadv  been  tlie  case  with  Savoy,  Belgium, 
Lombardy,  and  Venice.  Ireland  had  but  lately  obtained  concessions 
from  England  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  a  free  trade,  and  the 
recognition  of  her  political  independence ;  but  the  catholics  were  dis- 
satished  with  the  national  representation,  to  the  defects  in  which 
the/  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  penal  statutes  still  directed 
against  them.  The  l«Yench  revolution  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen,  in  1,791,  which  .had  many  reforms  and 
changes  in  view,  though  .short  perhaps  of  an  entire  revolution.  In 
1,795,  from  representations  made  to  it  of  the  oppressed  state  of  Ire- 
land, the  French  government  regularly  proffered  its  assistance  to 
subvert  the  monardiy,  and  separate  Irelancf  from  Britain.  Fortunate- 
ly the  plans  of  the  traitors  were  timely  discovered,  and  though  it 
was  not  possib^  to  prevent  a  recourse  to  arms,  which  afflicted  many 
{KUts  of  the  kingdom  between  April  and  October,  yet  the  principal 
ringleaders  were  for  the  most  part  seized,  executed,  or  compelled  to 
fljt  and  ander  the  able  govenunent  of  lord  Cornwallis.  trabquiUit j 
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was  happUj  restored,  wHh  leas  difficaky  and  damage  tlian  had 
expected. 

23.  The  sitaation  of  affairs  in  Ireland  daring  1,798,  led  in  the  fol- 
lowing linear  to  the  project  of  an  union  between  the  two  countries, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  to  the  British  parliament  in  the  fonn  of  a 
message  from  the  king,  Janaarr  $2,  1 ,799.    The  irii^  legislatoFe 
having  been  declared  independent  in  1,782,  it  whs  obvioos  that  no 
such  measure  could  be  carried  into  execution  without  the  free  coo- 
sent  and  acquiescence  of  the  Irish  parliament.    Manj  circumstan- 
ces seemed  to  conduce  to  render  the  f^roposed  union  desirable  and 
beneficial  to  both  nations,  and  at  this  particular  moment,  to  recoii 
cile  most  people  to  it.    The  catholics  of  Ireland  had  become  dis- 
satisfied witli  the  parliament  of  that  country,  while  the  protestants, 
who  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  catholics,  though  they  pos- 
sessed four  fiflbs  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  had  good  reason 
to  suppose  their  interests  and  ascendency  would  be  i^st  secured 
in  one  united  and  imperial  parliament,  than  in  a  distinct  legisla- 
ture, in  a  country  where  the  catholics  had  already  obtained  their 
elective  franchise,  and  composed  the  bulk  of  the  population.    They 
might  also  reasonably  apprehend  the  consequences  ^f  the  overtures 
that  had  been  made  to  1"  ranee,  and  the  alarming  progress  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.    In  the  case  of  the  regency,  the  dangers  incident 
to  two  distinct  legislatures,  had  been  rendered  sufficiently  apparent. 
On  all  these  accounts,  though  the  measure  was  at  first  very  coldly 
entertained,  and  even  rejected  by  the  Irish  house  of  commons ;  the 
minister  was  greatly  encouraged  to  proceed,  by  the  strong  support 
he  received  in  both  countries,  from  persons  of  ail  ranks  and  parties^ 
A  series  of  resolutions  was  proposed  to  the  house,  to  be  laid  before 
his  majesty,  recommendatory  of  the  proposed  union,  which,  after 
some  opposition,  was  sent  to  a  committee  by  a  majority  of  141)  to 

1 5.  In  tne  lords,  the  address  passed  without  a  division ;  a  protest, 
however,  being  entered  on  the  books,  signed  by  three  lords,  Hol- 
land, Thanet,  and  King. 

24.  The  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  important  events  in  India,  where  the  English,  umier  the 
government  of  the  eari  of  Morning  ton,  totally  defeated  the  most 
msidious,  and  powerful  enemy,  the  forces  in  that  remote  country 
ever  had  to  contend  with ;  Tippoo  Saib,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  sod 
of  the  celebrated  Hyder  Ally  Khan,  who  had  usurped  those  domin- 
ions in  1,761.  In  the  years  1,784,  and  1,792,  treaties  of  peace  bad 
been  concluded  between  the  sultan  and  the  English,  which,  however, 
had  had  very  little  effect  on  the  former,  who  had  shown  himselt 
constantly  attached  to  the  French  interests^  and  having  been  com- 
pelled by  the  last  treaty  to  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the 
conquerors,  and  to  deliver  <two  of  his  sons  as  hostages  into  the  hand 
of  lord  Comwallis.  the  governor-general,  appears  to  have  harboured 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  against  the  English  from  that  moment, 
and  to  have  meditated,  by  the  aid  of  the  French,  and  certain  of  the 
native  powers,  nothing  less  than  their  total  extirpation.  It  would  be 
impossible,  perhaps,- to  find  in  history  stroneer  instances  of  duplicity- 
and  treachery,  than  were  practised  by  this  celebrated  potentate 
against  the  British  interests,  during  the  years  1,797  and  1,798,  Id 
the  spring  of  the  latter  of  which,  lord  Momington  arrived  in  India. 
With  the  Trench  directory,  with  the  French  colonial  government  io 
Mauritius,  with  the  king  of  Candahar,  with  the  courts  of  Poooah 
md  Hyderabad,  with  Buonaparte  m  Egypt,  and  eveii  with  the  Otto- 
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UMui  Pprte^  at  the  aan^  time,  the  wily  toltaD  maoaced  to  cany  on- 
secret  negotiations,  amidst  the  strongest  professions  of  amity  and 
attachment  towards  the  EncUsh  eoyemment  It  has  heen  coojectni^ 
ed,  that  had  he  obtained  enectusd  aid  from  the  French,  in  extirpatiof 
the  dngli^,  he  would  as  willingly  have  turned  against  his  European 
abettors ;  the  purport  of  all  his  negotiations  with  the  natioe  p^owers, 
being  to  stir  tnem  up  to  a  general  combination  agsunst  the  injidek 
and  enemies  of  the  proph^  without  any  distinction  of  the  two 
nations. 

25.  By  the  extreme  vlf^ilance  and  cautious  proceeding  of  the 
new  ^oremor-general,  the  inlHgues  of  the  sultan,  i^otwimstanding 
his  reiterated  assurances  of  fidelity,  were  so  amply  discovered  ana 
exposed,  as  to  vindicate,  in  the.  fullest  manner,  the  declaratioD  of 
war  which  took  place  in  February,  1,799,  and  which  was  speedily 
followed  up  by  the  most  vigorous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
army,  terminating  in  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of 
^e  Mysorean  dominions.  May  4,  and  the  death  of  the  sultan,  whose 
body  was  found,  after  the  action,  covered  with  heap  of  dead.    His 
inimense  territories  were  divided  amongst  the  alhed  powers,  the 
remains  of  bis  family  provided  for  in  the  Camatic,  and  a  boy  or  Bve 
years  old,  the  surviving  representative  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  restor- 
ed to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

%.  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  century,  the  projected  tmton  and 
incorporation  of  the  two  legislatures  and  kinedoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.    Doubts  were  expressed 
in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  and  supported  by  great  strength  of 
argument,  whether,  as  a  delegated  Ixxly,  and  without  a  fresh  ap- 
peal to  their  constituents,  they  could  formally  consent  to  their  own 
annihilation.    Strong  suspicions  also  were  tiirown  out,  that  the  plan 
had  no  other  obgect  in  view  than  that  of  recoverinje;  to  England  the 
domination  she  bad  surrendered  in  1,782,  when  the  mdependency  of 
the  iriish  legislature  had  been  fully,  and,  as  it  was  alleged,  finally 
acknowledged  and  established;    but  these  objections  were  over- 
ruled,   it  was  no  surrender,  it  was  urged,  of  tlieir  legislative  rijg^hts, 
to  consent  to  be  incor{>orated  with  the  parliament  oi  Great  Britain, 
but  a  consolidation  of  tbem;   and  their  consent  would  acquire  a 
character  from  the  regulations  of  1,782,  highly  honourable  to  the 
nation;  she  could  now  treat  as  an  independent  ^tate,  and  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  instead  of  being  in  any  respect  compelled^/as 
might  otherwise  hiaive  been  the  case*  to  an  union  of  subjection. 
E^rly  in  the  year  1,800,  tlie  assent  of  tne  two  houses  of  parliament, 
in  Ireland,  wiis  signified  in  addresses  to  bis  majesty,  transmittea 
through  the  lord  lieutenant,  which  beinf  submitted  to  the  British 
parliament,  afler  much  discussioi^  and  debate  on  the  bill  in  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  its  several  provisions,  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms was  finally  arranged  to  take  place  from  the  first  of  January, 
1,801. 

27.  The  act  of  incorporation  contained  eight  articles :  the  first 
three  decreed  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  maintenance  of 
the  protestant  succeasioDL  and  consolidation  of  the  parUameot  By 
the  fourth,  it  was  settled  that  four  preUtes  should  sit  alternately  in 
each  session,  and  twenty-eight  lay  pe^rs  be  elected  for  life,  wnila 
two  members  for  each  coun^,  (tmrty-two  hi  all)  and  thirty-nx  citi* 
"  ztfBB  and  burgesses,  shookl  represent  the  commons.  The  fiilh  article 
united  the  churches  of  £o|(land  and  Ireland;  the  sixth  and  seventh 
prevkfed  for  the  ccsnmevcud  and  financial  arrangements  of  tha  t«r« 
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coimtriet,  and  the  eiehth  for  the  mainteDance  of  laws  tiieD  in  forcey 
and  coDtioQance  of  the  courts  of  judicature. 

28.  Oo  the  first  of  January,  1,801,  a  royal  declaration  was  iasaeiL 
regulatinp;  the  style  and  titles  appertaiolng  to  the  imperial  crown  at 
Great  Bntain  and  Ireiaod,  with  the  arms,  dags,  and  ensigns  (hereoC 
In  these  arraogement&  the  opportufiity  was  judiciously  taken  of 
layin|^  aside  the  title  ol  kine  ot  Trance,  and  the  French^arms ;  the 
title  m  English  was  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  in  Latia, 
^  BriUximiarwn  Rex^'^  and  the  quartering  of  the  ^Jleun  de  its,^'  omit- 
ted in  the  blazonry. 

29.  A  fresh  revolution  in  the  government  of  France,  about  this 
time,  having  thrown  the  executive  power,  in  a  great  measure, 
into  the  hands  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  the  first  consul,  and  ^over- 
tures for  peace  having  been  made  by  Buonaparte  in  that  cajp^ty, 
much  discussion  upon  tlie  subject  took  place  between  the  nunisters 
of  the  two  countries,  but  without  efiect.  The  Austrians  having 
sustained  a  defeat  in  Italy,  had  solicited  and  obtained  a  suspension  oi 
hostilities,  and  entered  upon  some  negotiations  for  peace,  to  which 
England  was  invited  to  become  a  party,  upon  consenting  to  a  naval 
armistice,  but  her  maritime  power  stood  so  high,  that  while  Malta 
continued  subject  to  France,  and  the  French  army  unsubdued  in 
Egypt,  she  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  forego  such  advan- 
tages, and  to  place  herself  upon  a  footing  with  her  continental  ally, 
whose  situation  was  so  dilTerent.  Her  determination  to  continue  the 
war.  was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Malta,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
temoer,  1,800,  and  in  the  course  ojf  the  next  year,  the  French  troops 
were  compelled  finally  to  abandon  Egypt ;  thus  terminating  an  ex- 

Sedition,  in  a  great  degree  mvsterious,  out  which,  no  doubt,  might 
ave  lecl  to  the  disturbance  of  our  power  in  India,  bad  it  not  been  tor 
the  interruDtion  it  met  with  on  its  way  tiiither,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Tippoo  Saib. 

30.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,800,  the  enemies  of  Englancf  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  revival  amongst  the  northern  powers,  of 
Uie  armed  neutrality,  originally  devised  and  adopted  in  1,760.  As 
this  dispute  involved  a  very  curious  point  of  international  law,  it 
would  have  been  well,  if  it  could  have  been  brought  to  such  an 
issue  as  might  have  settled  the.  question  for  ever ;  but,  after  much 
negotiation,  and  some  very  unpleasant  con  diets  at  sea,  (particularly 
with  the  Danes,)  seizures  and  embargoes,  the  matter  termmated 
rather  in  an  uncertain  compromise,  than  any  positive  adjustment 
The  right  of  search  by  belligerents,  however  mconvenient  to  neu- 
trals, seemed  to  have  been  acknowledged  for  many  centuries,  as  a 
principle  of  maritime  law ;  upon  the  system  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
It  was  contended  that  ships  under  convoy  should  pass  free,  the  flag 
of  the  neutral  power  being  sufficient  pledge  and  security  that  the 
cargoes  were  not  contraband  of  war.  The  claim  in  this  case  being 
evidently  directed  against  England,  then,  and  at  all  times  mistresB 
of  the  sea,  renderedit  a  point  of  extreme  importance;  one  which 
she  could  not  surrender  without  a  contest,  or  armed  negotiation; 
otherwise,  and  if  it  had  not  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  her  oppo- 
nents, the  countenance  given  to  the  new  svstem  by  so  many  states  of 
Europe,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Naples,  France,  Spain,  • 
Holland,  Austria,  Portugal,  Venice,  and  Tuscany,  (for  by  some  steps 
or  other  they  all  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  it,}  might  have 
been  expected  to  amount  to  a  formal  recognitfon  of  its  principle,  af 
a  proper  law  of  nationa;  the  dispute,  howeTer*  upon  (bis  occmIqi^ 
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wafl  settled  at  Petersbcire,  by  negotiation,  after  the  accession  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  aQdattended  with  conceasiona  on  the  part  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  of  singular  importance,  though  less  complete  than 
chey  might  have  been,  owing  to  the  counter  concessions  of  Britain. 
Thus,  though  it  was  decided  that  enemy's  property  embarked  on 
hoard  neutral  ships,  should  be  liable  to  confiscation,  and  that  the 
right  of  searching  merchant  ships,  even  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
X  ^war,  should  be  recognized,  yet,  it  was  at  the  same  time  determined 
that  arms  and  ammunition  only  should  be  considered  as  contraband, 
and  that  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  under  coifvoy  should 
appertain  exclusively  to  vessels  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.    If  not 
entirely  decisive,  however,  the  stipiuations  of  this  celebrated  con- 
vention highly  deserve  to  oe  looked  up  to  as  a  proper  standard  of 
the  rights  of  neutrality. 

31.  JDuring  the  contest  that  arose  with  England,  out  of  this  con- 
federacy of  flie  nothern  powers,  the  king  of  Prussia^  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  saw  fit  to  take  possession  of  the  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's electoral  states  of  Hanover,  but  on  the  change  of  afikirs  in 
Russia,  was  speedily  induced  to  restore  them. 

32.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Luneville,  between  the 

emperor  of  (rermanj  and  France,  February  9,  1801,  E^n^land  was 

left  without  an  ally,  and  a  change  of  ministry  bavins  taken  place 

about  the  same  time,  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 

more  serious  negotiations  for  peace,  on  the  part  of  England  and 

France,  than  had  hitherto  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 

the  revolution.     Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  hasten  it  so  much 

as  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  ands^he  settlement  of 

the  differences  between  England  and  the  Baltic  powei*s,  which 

enabled  her  to  negotiate  with  more  advantage,  and  greatly  lower-. 

ed  the  sjpirit  of  the  French  government.    Preliminaries  were  siened 

on  the  fii^t  of  October,  1,801,  and  a  definitive  treaty  concluded  at 

Amiens^  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic,  Spain  and 

Holland,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1,802.    By  this  treaty,  En^rland 

obtainea  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad  from  the  Spamards, 

relinquishing  all  her  other  conquests ;  Malta  being  given  baek  to 

the  kniehts  of  St  John  of  JeruKdem,  under  the  guarantee  of  th« 

principsu  powers  of  Europe. 


SECTION  XIV. 


FRANCE,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN, 
AND  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  GIRONDIST  OR  BRISSOTINB 
PARTI,  1,793,  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIREC- 
TORY, 1,795. 

1.  The  situation  of  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1,795^ 
was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  It  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  faction^ 
not  merely  blood-thirsty,  but  which  nothing  but  blood  would  satis- 
fy.  The  jacobins,  or  Robespierrean  party,  determined  to  root  out 
eveiT  thing  that  could,  by  the  remotest  implication,  be  denoonced 
as  adverse  to  their  plans,  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed,  exceed- 
ln£  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  m  atrocity.  Such  was  the 
^  Loi  sur  \eBMupeci$^^^  passed  in  September,  by  which  thehr  agents 
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in  A  parte  of  the  coimtry,  were  empowered  to  umt,  ifln^dsoD, 
and  thereby  doom  to  destruction,  wnomsoever  sospicion  la  anv. 
fflanner  attached  to.  not  merely  as  principals,  but  as  connected  with 
pnocipftlS)  however  unavoidably,  naturally,  or  accidentally.  One 
article ,  alone  wUl  explain  the  rest  The  foUowinjg  are  the  persoos 
denounced  in  the  5th : — ^All  of  the  ancient  class  ofnobiiity ;  all  hus- 
bands, wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  or  daughters,  brothers,  sisters, 
or  agents  of  emigrants,  who  shall  not  have  conskmtly  manifested 
(t«  attachment  to  the  revolution.  The  queen,  the  twenty*two  viclims 
of  the  GirondiBt  party,  and  general  Custine,  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  earliest  ana  most  distineuished  persons  that  fell  under 
the  power  oi  this  horrible  faction.  The  due  d'Orleans,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  Girondist  party,  was  denounced  by  Kobespierre 
himself^  as  connected  with  them,  and  publicly  executed  on  the  6th 
of  November ;  but  his  life  and  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  had 
been  such,  that  he  fell  totally  unregretted  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  relate  the  many  dreadful  events  which  marked  this  bloody 
period  It  is  to  be  hoped  history  will  never  again  have  to  recora 
such  complicated  cruelties  and  miseries,  such  premeditated  murders, 
sadi  studied  torments*  mental  and  bodily. 

2.  On  the  17th  of  N^ovember,  of  this  memorable  year^  the  cath- 
olic relifiion,  (at  the  instance  of  an  archbishop  of  Parts^  Gobet!) 
was  putuicly  abjured  by  the  convention,  and  decrees  past,  amidst 
the  most  tumultuous  acclamations,  for  substituting  a  religion  of  rcofoii 
in  its  room.  The  churches  were  quickly  despoiled  of  their  ornaments, 
the  al^rs  destroyed,  civic  feasts  iostituted  instead  of  religious  festi- 
vals, and  lAherty^  Equalitv^  &c.  consecrated  as  objects  of  worship. 
These  revolutionary  and  anti-catholic  decrees  were  moreover 
ordered  to  be  translated  into  Italian^  on  purpose  that  tbey  mleht  be 
transmitted  in  that  most  intelligible,  and  tnerefore  most  onensive 
shape,  to  the  joope.  The  calendar  underwent  also  a  comection.  A 
new  republican  ibrm  and  era  being  adopted  and  established  to  com- 
mence vom  the  22d  of  September,  1.792,  the  day  on  which  the  n^^ 
tional  convention  began  its  sittings,  ana  royalty  was  abolished.  The 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  of  thirty  days  each,  distinguished 
according  to  the  prevalent  seasons,  Vendemiaire^  September  Sod  Oc- 
tober ;  Srumaire^  October  and  November  \  Frunatre,  November  and 
December ;  AtiTose,  December  and  January ;  Pkeviose.  January  and 
February;  FerUostf  February  and  March;  Gerpdnal^  March  and 
April;  Floreal,  April  and' May ;  Frairial^  May  and  June;  Messidor* 
June  and  July :  TJiermidor^  July  and  August ;  Fructidor^  August  and 
September.  The  Sabbatn  was  abolished,  and  dve  complimentaiy 
da][«  added,  all  commemorative  of  the  revolution.  Each  month  was 
divided  into  three  decades,  and  a  respite  from  labour  allowed  od 
every  tenth  day. 

S.  It  was  not  possible  to  suppose  that  those  who  ruled  diiri]^ 
this  dark  ^  reign  of  terror^"^  could  long  be  suffered  to  retain  their 

Eower  and  station  in  the  republic.  Fortunately  for  the  good  of 
uman  society*  ttieir  very  crimes  rendered  them  jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  eacn  odier,  so  that  before  many  months  had  passed, 
alter  the  execution  of  the  queen  and  the  Bnssotines,  the  eanh  was 
rid  of  such  monsteiB,  proscribed  and  driven  to  the  scaffold  by  their 
own  ftiendsjoid  associates  in  wickedness;  Robespierre,  from  if  horn 
die  faction  chiefly  'took  its  denomination,  being  at  length  accused^ 
eondemfted,  and  executed,  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours  m  the  month 
ef  July,  1,794,  to  the  satisfactioD  of  the  whole  civilized  world    Be 
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lofre  this  great  day  of  retributifm,  however,  one  t  ^  ^ 

alty  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  whose  sole  offem  ^    ^ 

Che  heroic  display  she  had  made,  in  her  constan 
the  king,  her  brother,  and  his  most  onhappy  &miX^ 
bie  viitue  that  could  adorn  a  woman.  The  princess 
had  continued  in  the  temple,  with  the  two  children  of  u. 
Lewis  XVL,  from  the  period  of  his  execatioo,  was  brougbn^lore 
the  reyolntionary  tribunal,  accused  of  ^  accompanying  the  late  king 
when  he  attempted  his  escape  f^  of  having  ^  attended  upon  and  a(? 
ministered  help  to  the  wounded  in  the  conflict  with  the  guards ;" 
and  of  ^  having  encouraged  her  infant  nephew,  Lewis  XVn.,  to  .en- 
tertain hopes  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  father;^  and  upon  these 
charges  sentenced  to  die,  May  10,  1,794,  and  executed  without  pity 
or  remorse. 

4.  it  was  daring  the  year  1,795,  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  a  na- 
tive of  Corsica,  had  &^t  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  French  army,  being  emploved  in  the  direction  of  the  artillery  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  had  fallen  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.    Hitherto  the  war  against  the  powers  in  opposition 
to  France,  had  been  carried  on  in  a  most  desultory  and  extraordinary 
manner,  with  more  success  ceHainly  on  the  part  of  the  French  than 
could  have  been  expected,  from  the  extraordinary  condition  and  cir*- 
curostances  of  their  armies,  and  the  strange  state  of  responsibility  in 
which  their  commanders  were  placed  by  their  rulers  at  home. 
Some  of  their  generals  were  compelled  to  desert,  man^  were  nro- 
scribed,  and  many,  ailer  displaying  the  utmost  valour  in  the  beld, 
were  actually  brought  to  the  scaffold.    Nevertheless,  the  impulse 
given  to  the  revolutionary  army,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  coun- 
try, aided  by  mistakes  ami  jealousies  on  the  part  of  their  opponents, 
enabled  it  to  combat  effectuallv  against  much  better   orsanizea 
troops,  and  to  resist  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  it  in  all  quar- 
ters ;  lor  in  addition  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  Sardinians,  Eng- 
lish* and  Spanish,  in  La  Vendee  and  other  departments,  a  civil  war 
prevailed,  where  many  acts  of  heroism,  indeed,  were  displayed 
oy  a  brave,  but  unsuccessful  band  of  royalists,  who    ultimately 
paid  dear  for  their  revolt,  by  the  most  horrid  and  (iisgraceful  punish- 
ments. 

5.  The  French  revolution  had  now  attained  that  pitch  of  extrav- 
agance and  disorder^  which  left  no  hopes  of  any  check  or  termi- 
nation, but  that  which  actually  ensued,  namely,  a  military  despo- 
tism. According  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
first  national  assembly,  one  who  was  sacrificed  'at  the  period  we 
have  been  treating  of^  in  a  way  the  most  treacherous  and  revolting 
to  every  fcelino^  mind,  the  French  revolution  being  undertaken,  not 
for  the  sake  of  men.  but  for  the  sake  of  opinion,  had  no  distinct 
leader,  no  Cromwell  or  Fairfax.  All  were  leaders,  all  Institutors, 
all  equally  interested  in  the  course  of  affairs.  Such  a  revolution, 
he  observes,  must  be  commenced  by  all,  but  he  was  sagacious 
enough  to  foresee  that  it  would  probably  be  terminated  by  one.  All, 
however,  for  a  certain  time,  being  leaders  and  institutors,  nothing 
could  ensue  fi*om  such  a  state  of  things,  but  continual  stinigirles  to  be 
uppermost ;  continual  denunciations  and  proscriptions  of  rivsQ  parties , 
and  a  strange  succession  of  new  constitutions,  and  new  fonns  of  goii- 
emment,  as  any  opening  seemed  to  occur  for  bringing  things  to  a 
settlement 
G.  The  death  of  Robespierre,  and  of  many  of  his  accomirfices« 
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aflforded  toch  an  opening,  if  not  for  settling,  at  least  fiir 
____ioratinc  things;  but  tor  some  time  the  cpnTention  and  the  m- 
tion  seemed  to  be  in  too  great  a  saiprise  and  consternation  to  fvo- 
ceed  with  any  method  to  so  desirable  an  end.  The  former  having 
bad  its  origin  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and  coniusion.  seemed  little 
pre[)ared  to  defend  or  suj^rt  its  own  dignity,  but  tne  cry  of  fau» 
manity  began  again  to  be  raised,  and  to  oe  heard^  and  in  no  long 
cours^  of  time  auler  the  defeat  of  Kobeipierre,  the  jacobin  chib, 
from  which  iiad  emanated  all  the  previous  ads  and  decrees,  so 
disgraceful  to  France,  was  aboliahea  and  dissoWed,  by  a  decree  of 
the  conyention.  The  reformation  of  the  laws  and  government 
gave  greater  trouble.  The  pain  of  death  had  been  decreed  against 
any  who  should  propose  to  set  aside  the  constitution  of  1,79^  and 
with  this  sentence  hanging  over  them,  all  the  people  had  sworn  to 
uphold  and  maintain  it  Tired,  however,  of  the  absolute  and  no- 
controlIabJe  power  they  had  exercised,  many  members,  even  of  tl^ 
convention,  sincerely  wished  for  more  limited  authority.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  new  code  of  laws,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  processes  were  carried  against  some  of  the  most  violent 
of  the  abettors  of  the  late  tumults  and  disoiders,  particularly  the 
commissioners  who  had  sanctioned  the  most  dreaciful  proceedings 
at  Lyons,  K antes,  Orange,  and  Arras.  Th^  execrable  law  under 
which  they  had  acted,  ^^  Loi  des  suspects,^*  was  repealed,  and  a  just 
vengeance  directed  against  those  who  had  been  most  forward  to  car- 
ry it  into  execution. 

7.  At  length  a  new  constitution  was  framed,  presented  to  the 
convention,  and  approved.  Two  legislative  councils,  one  of  five 
hundred  members,  and  the  other  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
to  enact  the  laws ;  the  former  to  propose,  the  latter  to  sanction  or 
reject  them.  The  executive  government  was  committed  to  ii^^ 
dii*ectors,  chosen  by  the  legislature,  but  whose  responsibility  was 
ill-defined,  and  their  connexion  with  the  legislative  bodies  not  suffi- 
ciently provided  for,  either  as  a  balance,  or  controlling  power.*  It 
was  not  without  other  faults  and  blemishes,  but  it  may  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  making  a  much  nearer  approach  to  order  and  reg- 
ularity, than  the  one  which  it  was  intended  to  supersede.  It  was 
formally  accepted  and  proclaimed,  September  23,  1,796.* 

8.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  tiiird  constitution  established 
since  the  first  meeting  of  the  states-general,  in  1,789;  great  otgeo- 
tions  were  made  to  one  article,  which  secured  the  return  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  to  serve  in  the 
new  legislature.  Tumults  were  raised  in  the  sections  of  Paris,  and 
an  attack  made  upon  the  convention,  which,  however,  was  at  last 
rescued  from  the  violence  of  the  moo.  Buonaparte,  who  was  then 
at  Paris,  was  appointed  to  act  upon  this  occasion  in  defence  of  the 
assembly. 

9.  Externally,  the  affairs  of  France  may  be  said  to.  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  a  high  and  extraordinary,  degree  of  prosperity .  The 
campaigns  of  1,794  and  1,795,  committed  to  the  charge  of  very  able 
generals,  Pichegru,  Souham,  Jourdan,  Kleber,  Moreau,  and  Du' 
gommier,  had  hitherto  succeeded  beyond  their  utmost  expectations. 
The  Belgian  states,  and  the  united  provinces,  had  not  only  beeo 

•  The  directors  being  Reubel,  Letoumeur,  Lareveillere-Lepanz,  Bar- 
tat,  and  Sieyos  ;  lut  the  latter  declining^  the  hononrj  Camot  supplied  hit 
place. 
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wrested  irom  th^  hands  of  tlieir  defender^  the  Awtrians,  PrasBiaiM, 
and  British^  bat  associated  with  the  French  republic  in  a  clo«e  con- 
federacy.    The  stadtholdership  was  again  aboushed,  and  the  stadt^- 
holder  and  his  family  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Eaeland.     In  ^e 
mean  time^  peace  had  been  concluded  with  many  of  uie  belligerent 
powers,  higlily  advantageous  to  France :  with  rrussia,  Spain,  the 
landgraTe  of  Hesse,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  others;  while 
'  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  had  been 
rendered  free,  in  all  their  courses  and  branches,  to  the  people  of 
France.     These  proceedings,  with  repaid  to  the  Belgian  states  and 
Holland,  were  the  commencement  ota  system  pursued  from  that 
time  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  new  republic,    by  a  decree  of  the 
national  assembly,  the  French  generals  were  directed  to  proclaim 
'  every  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  ;7eop2e,  to  suppress  all  authorities 
and  privileges,  to  repeal  all  taxes,  and  establish  {HXivisional  govern- 
ments on  democratic  principles.    By  this  system  of  ^^fi^Oirmza^oi^ 
as  it  was  called,  the  subdued  countries  bemg  formed  into  republics, 
^  TT^ffubHija/es  icMiiles^'*  as  they  were  significantly  denominated  by  the 
French  themselves,  were  associated  with  France  as  subordinate 
states.    Of  the  states  first  revolutionized  in  this  manner,  the  Batavian 
republic  took  the  lead,  surrendering  to  France,  without  hesitation, 
the  chief  of  her  fortresses,  and  thus  extending,  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  iier  frontier.    The  mistsJce  she  made  in  thus  welcoming 
the  French,  was  but  too  soon  discovered.    The  French  levied  heavy 
contributions ;  the  English  took  from  them  many  of  their  foreign 
settlements,  and  particularly  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  island 
of  Ceylon. 

10.  In  the  month  of  June,  1,795,  Louis  XVII.,  the  unfortunate  son 
of  Louis  XVI.,  died  in  the  temple,  under  circumstances  extremely 
suspicions,  and  very  deplorable,  having  been  some  time  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  iow-bom  drunken  wretch,  who  did  every  thing  he  could 
to  insult  and  torment  him,  and  undermine  his  health.    He  was  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.    His  sister,  the 
princess  royal,  (the  present  duchess  of  An(|[ouleme)  was  soon  after 
wards  most  happily  released  from  her  miserable  prison,  whence  a 
&ther.  mother,  and  aunt,  had  been  successively  led  to  execution, 
and  where  an  only  brother  had  died  a  victim  to  cruel^,  and  perhaps 
poison.    Her  royal  hiehness  was  exchanged  for  certain  members  of 
the  late  convention,  who  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  by  the 
generals  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  rulers  at  raris, 
or  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  other  accidents* 


SECTION  XV. 

FRANCE,  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  DIRECTORY, 

1,795,  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS. 

I.  Tins  appointment  of  the  five  directors,  was  an  act  of  policy 
OD  the  part  of  the  ruling  members  of  the  convention,  who  thought 
it  better  to  hazard  such  a  division  of  the  executive  power,  than  to 
give  umbrage  to  the  people,  by  the  renewal  of  a  firet  magistrate, 
tnoogh  an  elective  one.  As  these  new  officers,  however,  owed 
tlieir  nomination  to  the  influence  of  those  menlbers  of  the  late  con- 
vention who  were  chosen  to  form  a  part  of  the  legislative  body ;  a 
Ff  43 
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close  uDion  was  soon  found  to  subsist  betweea  tbe  directors  and  tbe 
mEgoritT  of  tbe  council. 

2.  The  council  of  ancients,  consistins  of  two  hundred  and  fiHj 
members,  at  first  appeared  to  form  the  oulwark  of  the  new  comtl- 
tution ;  having  no  share  in  the  framin|^  of  the  laws,  they  were  aUe 
to  interpose  with  the  greater  dignity  m  pronouncing  their  judgment 
upon  such  as  were  referred  to  them,  and  oRen  exercised  the  re- 
stored privilege  of  the  veto  beneficially  for  the  public    The  jij<li- 
cial  murders  of  the  reign  of  terror  were  terminated,  and  the  gor- 
emment  displayed,  in  many  instances,  a  return  to  moderation  and 
humanity,  extremely  desirable  and  praiseworthy,  but  in  the  sotitti- 
em  department,  a  system  of  reaction  and  retaliation  prevailed,  which 
it  was  beyond  their  power  to  controk    An  organized  body  of  assnasins 
kept  all  those  parts  of  the  nation  in  a  state  ot  incessant  alarm.    The 
metropolis  was  in  some  degree  restored  to  its  wonted  gayety,  but 
every  Uiing  bespoke,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  a  most  de- 
moralized stiite  of  society.    The  stage  became  intolerably  licentious, 
and  the  public  amusements  were  disgraced,  by  a  freedom  of  man- 
ners, and  indelicacy  of  dress  on  the  part  of  the  females,  beyond  mea- 
sure offensive.    Those  whose  nearest  connexions  had  been  doomed 
to  the  scaffold,  could  tiiul  no  better  mode  of  commemorating  their 
loss,  than  by  festive  meetings,  called  ^  Bals  a  ia  yictime^'"  to  which 
no  one  could  be  admitted  but  such  as  had  lost  a  father^  a  mother^  a 
husband,  a  wife,  a  brother,  or  a  sister,  by  the  guillotine ! 

3.  Hitherto  the  prowess  of  the  French  armies  had  been  mani- 
fested much  more  in  the  north,  and  on  the  Rhine,  than  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent ;  towards  Italy,  the  Auslrinn*  and 
Piedmontese  seemed  to  hold  the  French  in  check.  Dugommier  had 
indeed  invaded  Spain  with  effect;  and  by  his  attacks  contributed 
to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that  country ;  but  now  a  now  scene 
was  about  to  open,  leading  to  such  a  succession  of  victories  and 
revolutions  as  it  would  be  impossible  fully  to  describe  in  such  a  woiSc 
as  the;  present 

4.  Early  in  the  year  l,79d,"general  Huonaparte  obtained  (beini| 
then  twenty-«ix  years  of  age,)  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  as  it  was  calieil.  His  eagerness  to  commence  ope  nil  ions 
di*w  upon  him  some  remonstrances.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that 
mjiny  things  were  wanting  in  his  army  necessary  to  the  campaign. 
^  I  h?ve  enough,"  said  lie,  "  if  1  conquer,  and  too  many  if  1  snould 
be  beaten."  The  Austrian  army  in  those  p;irts  was  commanded 
by  g^eneral  Beauiieu^  an  oiilccr  peculiarl^r  active  and  enterprising. 
Gf  •ioral  Buonaparte  took  the  command  of  the  French  army  on  the 
30 .*h  of  March,  and  between  the  12lh  and  15th  of  April,  beat  the 
Austrian  troops  in  three  dl'^tinct  engagements,  at  Montenotte,  Mil- 
Icsi  no  (or  Riontclezino,)  ajid  Dego.  In  the  space  of  four  days,  it 
has  hoen  computed,  that  the  Auj?trian  army  was  dinunished  to  tlie 
amount  of  15,000  men,  being  separated  at  the  same  time  from  th«ir 
Piedmontese  allies.  After  the  battle  of  Dego,  Buonaparte  advanced 
rapidly  into  Piedmont,  nor  did  he  stop  till  ne  had  arrived  at  the 
very  gates  of  Turin.  There  he  agreed  to  an  armistice  solicited  by 
the  king,  who  was  ignominiously  compelled  to  submit  to  his  occo* 
pying  with  French  troops  all  the  principal  fortresses  of  his  coon- 
try.  Happy  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  aipital,  he  was  also  obliged 
to  cede  6uvov,  Nice,  Tende,  and  Beiiil.  From  Turin,  Baooah 
parte  pursued,  his  course  into  Lombaidy,  and  by  the  celebrated 
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tiattle  of  Lodl,  od  the  10th  of  May,  obtained  complete  poasessioD  of 
the  Milanese. 

5.  Unwilling  to  enter  immediately  into  the  narrow  jsarts  of  Italy 
in  this  stage  of  his  proceedings,  he  satisfied  himself  with  threateii- 
io]g  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples,  till  he  brought  thton  to  terms 
oi  peace  ;  the  former  surrendering  to  Uie  French  republic,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  coasts  oi  the  Adriatic,  from  the  mouths  of  the  ro, 
to  Ancona ;  and  the  latter  consenting  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
aiaioteoance  of  the  French  army,  and  to  close  his  ports  against 
the  enemies  of  France.    The  dukes  of  Parma  and  Modem,  made 
submission  in  time  to  save  their  countriea     The  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  had  previously  acknowledged  the  French  repubhc,  but 
was   bidden  very  peremptorily  to  exclude  the  English  from  the 
port  of  Leghoni.    The  submission  of  all  these  princes  and  states 
to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Buo- 
naparte, was  but  part  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  them.     In 
every  step  he  took,  he  was  careful,  by  new  Liws,  treaties,  and  po* 
liticai  arrangements,  to  "  rttjo/ii^ioniie"  the  countries  over  which 
he  obtained  iui  ascendency  by  aiins,  and  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  French  republic.     Savoy,  JNiice^  and  the  Milanese,  were  thus 
brought  under  his  dominion,  and  ultimately  erected  into  distinct, 
though  subordinate  republics. 

6.  it  was  nt  the  very  commencement  of  th^  military  career  of 
this  extraordbary  man,  that  he  adopted  a  system  of  plunder,  which, 
for  a  long  time,  engaged  tiie  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
In  all  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Italian  princes,  he  stipulated 
'  that  French  artists  should  be  admitted  into  their  public  galleries^ 
museums,  and  palaces,  to  select  as  many  as  they  might  choose,  of 
the  choicest  performances  of  the  celebrated  painters  and  sculptoi'S 
of  all  ages,  and  cause  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris.  I'Veoch  sentiment 
has  dwelt  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  immortal  Raphael.  Titian, 
and  Domenicfiino,  having  thus  had  it  in  their  power,  ana  in  such 
critical  moments,  to  pay  u\e  ransom  of  their  native  countries,  over- 
looking the  sad  violation  of  sentiment  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
these  precious  pledges  of  their  stupendous  talents  from  the  hands 
which  had  so  long  preserved  them,  and  from  places  of  which  the? 
had  been  so  justly  regarded  as  the  choicest  and  most  valuable 
ornaments. 

7.  The  siege  of  Mantua  was  attended  with  many  severe  conflicts. 
On  the  reduction  of  that  important  tilace,  Buonaparte  is  stated  to 
have  thus  addressed  his  soloiers :  ^^  The  capture  of  Mantua  termi- 
nates a  canipaign  which  has  justly  entitled  you  to  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  your  country.  You  have  triumphed  over  the  enemy  in 
three  pitched  battles,  and  seventy  inferior  engagements ;  you  Imve 
taken  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners,  fifty  fiel<f  pieces,  two  tliousand 
battering  cannons.  The  country  you  have  subdued  nas  nourished, 
maintained,  and  paid  the  army  during  tlie  whole  campaign,  and  you 
have  remitted  thirty  millions  to  the  minister  of  finance,  in  aid  of  the 
pubUc  treasury.  You  have  enriched  the  museum  at  Paris,  with 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  works  of 
art,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  Italy,  and  which  it  had  tdten  thirty 
ages  to  produce.^^ 

8.  Though  we  know  from  subsequent  accounts  of  French  victo- 
ries, that  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  yet  there  can 
l)e  no  doubt,  that  the  above  address  does  pretty  Tairlj  describe  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  extent  of  Buonaparte^s  first  operations 
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bi  the  MA.  Tht  jean  1,796  aBd  1)797,  were  indeed  mfloeked  I9 
nich  sorprinng  liMBDces  of  this  nature,  that  they  deaenre  a  place 
m  history,  though  the  prudence  and  good  generakbip  o[  such  pie* 
cipitate  steps  has  been  reasonably  qaestiooed.  Mantua  capitulated 
on  the  2d  of  Febraar^,  1,797,  and  Buonaparte  puiaued  his  cooiue 
in  the  direction  of  the  Austrian  capitaLleaving  Italy  behind  hflo, 
^ith  a  view  of  penetrating  to  Vienna.  Though  obliged  to  fight  his 
way,  he  succeed^,  March  2, 1,797,  in  taking  ooesessien  of  Gradi»- 
ca,  which  laid  open  to  him  the  provinces  ot  Goritz,  Camiola,  and 
Csfinthia* 

9.  The  Austrian  grand  army  was  commanded  by  the  erapenor^ 
bcother,  the  archduKe  Charles,  an  able  general,  a  jgieat  fiiyourite 
with  the  soldiers,  and  who  had  combated  the  French  on  the  Rhine 
with  signal  success.  He  was  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  French,  who  soon  reached  Leobeo,  only  thirtj 
miles  from  Vienna,  where  great  consternation  was  excited,  and  tiie 
imperial  &mil3r  compelled  to  retire.  As  both  armies,  however, 
were  brought  into  a  very  critical  position,  negotiations  were  en- 
tered into  at  this  place,  an  armistice  concluded  on  the  8th  of  April, 
and  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  on  the  l&th  of  the  san^  month, 
1,797. 

10.  Before  we  notice  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Campo-Fomuo, 
by  which  the  peace  was  settled  and  confirmed,  it  may  be  fit  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  those  countries  which  Buonaparte  had  left  behim I 
on  his  march  upon  Vienna.  He  had  made  peace  on  his  own  terms 
(most  advantageous  ones  for  France)  with  rarma,  Modena,  Rodm», 
and  Naples.  He  had  overrun  Savoy,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Milanese,  and  reduced  Mantua.  He  nad  erected  Genoa  into  the 
Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Milanese  he  converted  into  tiie  Cisalpine 
republic,  after  having  first  given  it  the  name  of  Transpadane,  m 

-reference  to  the  river  Po,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cispa^nne 
republic,  consisting  of  Modena,  Bologna,  Reggio,  and  Ferrara,  con- 
feaerated  in  1,796.    He  had  passed  Venice  on  his  way  to  Trieste,  of 
which  he  took  possession  on  the  3d  of  April,  1.797.    The  Venetians 
had  afibrded  an  asylum  to  Lewis  XVill.,  and  wavered  greatly  in 
taking  part  either  with  the  Austrians  or  the  French,  not  l^ing  able 
to  calculate  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest    They  had  also  fallen 
into  domestic  broils  and  dissensions,  which  gave  the  Fsench  command 
er  the  opportunity  he  always  sought,  of  introducing  a  French  army 
to  allay  their  difterences.    The  consequences  were,  that  they  inih 
mediately  seized  upon  the  fleet,  the  Ionian  islands,  and,  in  &ct,  all 
the  Venetian  states,  which  enabled  Buonaparte  ereatly  to  improve 
the  peace  he  was  making  with  the  Austrians.    Albania  and  the  loni* 
an  islands  he  kept  to  himself:  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  he  assigned 
the  western  dependencies  of  Venice,  reserving  for  Austria,  the  capi- 
tal, Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  island  of  the  Adriatic,  in  exchange  for 
the  Netherlands  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.     He  had  profess- 
ed to  enter  upon  the  Venetian  states,  merely  to  rescue  them  from 
the  hands  of  Austria,  but  by  this  extraordinary  manoeuvre,  he  not 
only  delivered  them  over  to  the  very  power  from  whom  he  unde^ 
took  to  save  them,  but  he  obtained  from  Austria  the  very  ol^ect  for 
the  sake  of  which  her  English  allies  had  refused  to  make  peace  in 
1,796.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  foundation  (^  the  cele* 
brated  treaty  or  Uampo-Formio,  concluded  between  the  emperor  and 
the  French  republic,  October,  17, 1,797. 

1 1.  Previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-FormiOy 
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the  idMes  bad  lost  three  of  their  coofederntet.  the  dtilm  of  Wir- 
temburg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  Margrave  of  BadeD,  all  of  whom 
had  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  peace  of  the  directory  by  heavy 
contribatioDa.      Such   great  advantages  in   its  external  relations 
were,  however,  &r  from  contributing  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
the  republic    The  first  five  directors,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  were  by  no  means  accordant  in  uieir  views,  or  of  equal 
talents  and  abilities;  and  provision  seemed  to  have  been  nuide 
for  fresh  revolutions,  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  new  elections, 
both  in  the  legislative  assemblies  and  directory.    One  of  the  five 
directors  was  annually  to  go  out,  and  one  third  of  each  of  the  le- 
gislative  bodies  to  be  renewed.    The  first  event  of  this  kind,  as 
might  be  expected,  revived  all  the  jealousies  of  rival  parties,  and 
produced  an  explosion  almost  as  violent  as  any  that  had  yet  occur- 
red ;  the  explosion  of 'the  18th  of  Fructidor,  as  marked  in  the  short- 
lived republican  calendar.    Le  Toumeur  quitted  the  directoir  by 
lot,  and  was  succeeded  by  Barthelemi,  who  soon  appeared  inclined 
to  join  Caroot  against  Keubel,  Barras,  and   Larevilliere-Lepaux. 
The  three  latter  were  for  assuming  a  despotic  power ;  their  oppo- 
nents  were  divided,  some  inclined  to  the  restoration  of  royalty, 
others  to  the  emancipation  of  the  councils  from  the  sway  of  the 
directors,  Keubel  and  his  two  associates ;  but  as  they  formed  a  mi- 
nority, and  their  enemies  were  prompt  in  their  measures  of  revenge,^ 
and  had  moreover  the  command  of  the  military,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  latter  obtained  the  victory  the^  sought    On  the  4th  of 
September,  1,797,  the  legislative  assemblies  were  surrounded  with 
troops,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  three  ruling  directors,  two  of  their 
collea^es,  (Carnot  and  Barthelemi)  several  members  ot  the  two 
councils,  many  public  ministers,  and  many  men  of  letters,  declared 
guilty  of  anti-republican  measures  and  principles,  arrested  and  impri 
soned ;  and,  on  the  5th,  sentenced  to  deportation  to  the  unhealthy 
and  remote  settlement  of  Guiana,  in  South  America.    The  authors, 
editors,  directors,  and  proprietors,  of  no  less  than  forty-two  public 
journals  were  includea  in  the  sentence.     Some  of  the  proscribed 
members  found  means  to  escape ;  but  those  who  were  conveyed  to 
Guiana,  suffered  dreadfullv  from  the  voyage ;  many  died  from  the 
unwhoiesomeness  of  the  place,  some  found  means  to  return  to  Europe, 
particularly  general  Pichegru  and  the  ex-director,  Barthelemi,  who 
were  conveyed  to  England  from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Surinam. 

12.  Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris  not  long  af\er  these  disturban- 
ces, and  was  received  with  peculiar  honours.  The  people  begaa 
to  look  up  to  him  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  three  direct- 
ors; and  the  latter  were  as  eager  to  remove  him  from  the  metropo- 
lis. In  the  midst  of  the  honours  paid  to  him,  on  account  of  his  vic- 
tories in  Italy  and  Germany,  Barras,  with  great  emphasis,  nominat* 
ed  him  as  the  hero  destined  to  place  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the 
tower  of  London.  Troops  were  actually  assembled  on  the  coasts 
of  Flanders  and  Normandy  for  the  purpose ;  but  Buonaparte  hin>- 
self,  seeing  the  impracticablility  of  sucn  an  attempt,  meditated  a 
more  distant  expedition. 

13.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1,798,  the  system,  began  so  suc- 
cessfully in  Flanders  and  Holland,  of  revolutionizing  the  countries 
into  which  the  French  armies  should  penetrate,  was  carried  to  a 

great  extent    Watchful  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  afforded 
lem  by  internal  dissensions,  the  French  this  year  obtained  posse^- 
icn  ofRone]  Switsoerkuid,  ttie  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Griaooi,  aad 
Ff2 
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Oeoeva,  under  circmnstaiices  pecnliarly  distreasfang  to  the  existiBr 

Sovemments,  and  commonly  attended  with  heary  exactions,  and 
le  [dander  of  their  churches,  palaces,  and  maseums.     The  pope 
was  driven  from  Rome,  partly  by  his  own  subjects,  and  pardy 
throQgh  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  power  and  influ- 
ence.   The  Roman  republic  was  proclaimed  February  15,  l,7d8; 
«nd  the  finances  being  found  in  a  bad  state,  the  Vatican  and  other 
public  buildinj?s  stripped  of  their  contents.     The  Pays  de  Vaod, 
whither  the  French  nad  been  invited,  to  protect  them  against  the 
aristocratic  despotism  of  the  Bernese,  was  formed  into  the  Lonoit, 
and  Switzerland,  after  many  cruel  sacrifices,  into  the  Hekoetie  re- 
public, or  rather  Into  three  republics,  for  that  was  ultimately  the 
arrangement  adopted;  provisional  governments  being  in  all  places 
appointed,  conformably,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  constitution.    No  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  free  can- 
tons could  save  them  from  the  directorial  decrees.    An  address  to 
this  effect  peculiarly  pathetic  and  eloquent,  from  the  cantons  of 
Schwitz,  Uri,  Appenzel,  Qlaris,  Zu^,  and  IJnderwalden,  had  no 
effect  whatever  in  preserving  tliem  Irom  a  change  of  constitution, 
forced  upon  them  bv  democratic  France.    The  degenerate  Romcau 
had  appeared  to  priJe  themselves  upon  emulating  their  heroic  an- 
cestors, in  re-establishing  the  republic,  under  the  auspices  of  GaUie 
invaders.    But  the  brave  Swiss  resisted  to  the  utmost  the  rude  dis- 
turbers of  their  ancient  freedom.    The  modern  republicans  of  Rome 
chanted  a  Te  Deum,  to  hallow  tlieir  deliverance.    The  Swias  sung 
their  antiquated  songs  of  patriotism  and  freedom,  till  the  most  dire 
necessity  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  established  constitution 
to  the  dictates  of  a  French  directoiy. 

14.  On  the  5th  of  May.  Buonapaite  leA  Paris  for  Toulon,  to  take 
the  command  of  an  expedition,  the  real  object  of  wiiich  has  scarce- 
Iv  been  ascertained  to  this  day,  though  it  appears  most  probable, 
that  he  designed  to  join  Tippoo  Saib  in  India,  and  to  subvert  the 
British  empire  there.    He  was  accompanied  by  many  artists,  natu- 
ralists, and  antiquarians,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  army  which 
had  served  under  him  in  Italy.    Malta  lying  in  his  way  to  Eeypt, 
he  iailed  not  to  take  possession  of  it,  parily  by  force,  and  pari^  oy 
intrigue,  subjecting  that  island  and  its  dependencies,  Goza  and  Cumi* 
no,  to  tne  I'rench  republic,  June  12,  1,798.    its  conquest  had  foi 
some  time  previously  been  meditated,  but  it  had  lately  been  pot 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Paul  I. :  it  was  treated 
by  the  French  as  ill  as  other  places,  notwithstanding  the  utoKKt 
assurances  to  the  contrary.     The  knights  were  driven  from  the 
iiriand,  many  of  the  people  compelled  to  join  the  French  army, 
and  new  laws  imposed  under  the  authority  of  the  directory.    In  the 
month  of  July,  this  year,  1798,  a  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  of 
'  all  the  works  of  art  collected  in  the  several  places  subdued  by  the 
French  arms,  took  place  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.    The 
French  fleet  had  narrowly  escaped  at  Malta  the  pursuit  of  an  Eog- 
lish  one,  under  the  command  of  Nelson;  and  after  the  subduction 
of  the  island,  it  was  able  to  proceed,  still  undiscovered,  to  Egypt, 
where  the  English  had  already  boen  to  look  ibr  them  in  vain.    On 
the  2d  of  July,  Buonaparte  took  possession  of  Alexandria,  moorii^ 
his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.    In  less  than  three  weeks  from  his 
landing,  and  after  a  severe  action  with  the  Mamelukes,  called  the 
battle  of  the  pyramids,  Cairo,  and  the  whole  of  the  Delta  fell  into 
his  power;  hut  his  triumph  was  kaKDed  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet, oa 
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the  l«t  of  August,  which,  being  attacked  in  the  bay  by  Nelson,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  or  taken,  the  French  admiral  Bnieys  being 
killed  and  his  ship  burnt;  four  ships  only,  two  of  them  frigates,  were 
all  that  escai>ed.  When  Buonaparte  left  Toalon,  his  fleet  consisted 
of  400  sail,  including  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  it  was  rather 
increased  than  otherwise  by  his  enterprise  at  Malta. 

1 5.  rrhe  yictory  of  Nelson  save  a  new  turn  to  the  war  against 
the  French.    On  his  quitting  l^^ypt^  he  carried  his  fleet  to  Naples, 
where  the  utmost  joy  was  maaifestea  by  the  court  at  the  blow  wnich 
had  been  given  to  the  French  preponderance.    The  queen  invoked 
the  Anstrians  to  renew  the  war  against  France ;  and  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  and  attack  uponv Malta  having  excited  the  czar,  and  even 
the  grand  seignior,  to  resist  aggressions  so  unprovoked  and  alarming. 
Francis  II.  was  not  insensible  to  the  call  made  upon  him.    EngiatKl 
was  not  backward  to  encourage  and  aid  such  movements,  in  every 
part  of  Europe.    The  king  of  Sardinia,  and  th^  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany showed  themselves  willing  to  join  the  new  confederacy ;  but 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  his  neo- 
trality. 

16.  The  Neapolitan  couft^  which  had  been  the  foremost  to  et* 
cite  this  new  war,  were  the  hrst  sufferers  from  it  Having  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  church,  and  even  obtained  possession  of  Rome, 
they  were  suddenly  driven  back  by  the  French^  the  capital  taken, 
and  tbe  royal  family  compelled  to  retire  to  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  Na- 
ples was  not  taken  possession  of  without  a  formidable  insurrection 
of  that  extraordinary  portion  of  its  population,  the.  Lazzaroni^  with 
whom  the  king,  whose  amusements  were  often  unbecoming  his  high 
rank,  happened  to  be  popular.  This  resistance  provoked  reprisals 
exceedingly  distressing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  almost  ruinous  to 
tlie  city;  the  tumult,  however,  was  at  length  appeased,  abd  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  converted  into  the  FartSenopean^  or  /^eapotuan 
reptsblic 

17.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were 
also  made  to  pay  dear  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  both  being  de- 
prived of  their  dominions,  as  allies  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  capitals.  The  aged  pope,  who  nad  indeed, 
tiy  many  unwise  provocations,  irritated  the  French,  a  refugee  in 
the  Tuscan  territories,  im willing  to  accompany  the  deposed  princes 
in  their  retreat  from  Florence,  and  too  confidently  relying  on  the 
reverence  that  would  be  paid  to  his  years  and  station,  was  actually 
arrested  in  his  monastic  retirement,'  and  conveyed  to  Valence,  in 
Dauphlnv,  a  prisoner,  where  he  died  broken  hearted,  August  29, 
1,799.  On  the  establishment  of  the  consular  government,  his  body 
was  honourably  interred^  and  a  monument  erected  over  him. 

18.  But  the  directory,  in  the  midst  of  these  arbitrary  seizures  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  acted  with  too  little  foresight,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  formidable  confederacy  of  Russia  and  Austria.  The  French 
armies  were  widely  separated,  and  many  of  the  most  successful 
eenerals,  through  a  pernicious  jealousy,  disgraced  and  removed 
from  their  command.  This  disheartened  the  soldiers;  and  reverses 
were  preparing  for  them',  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.    The  Russian 

'army,  under  Souvarofi^  entered  the  latter  country  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1,799,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  was  at  Verona.  The 
character  and  manners  of  this  northern  general,  made  a  great  imr 
pression  bcth  upon  the  allied  armies,  and  upon  the  inliabitants  of  the 
countries  be  invaded.   The  French)  uiMler  the  celelHvted  Morea% 
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were  obliged  to  M  bick,  leaiiB|^  tbe  Milaneiin  ei)p08ed  to  fte  com 
blued  forces.  Afier  THriooB  actioos,  Milan  was  ioirested ;  and,  after 
a  nineteen  days'  siege,  taken  May  24.  Turin,  Alenandria,  Mantm, 
and  Toitona,  were  redoced  in  tbe  months  of  June  and  Jnly ;  and 
in  most  of  these  places,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  Toscany, 
Naples,  and  Rome,  great  indignation  was  manifested  against  the 
French,  of  whose  tyranny  they  had  all  tasted,  and  of  whose  friend- 
ship they  were  already  become  weary.  In  a  short  time  the  FVeDcfa 
ceUined,  of  all  their  cooqnests  m  those  parts,  only  Genoa  and  Savoy. 

t9.  While  these  things  were  goinc  on.  the  conncils  at  Paris  be- 
nn  Id  distrast  tiie  government  of  the  directorsi  and  to  ask  whj 
Boooaparte  was  at  such  a  distance.  Inquiries  of  this  kind  were 
olten  put  to  bis  brother  Lucien,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
five  hundred.  A  party  was  formed  against  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  directors,  and  tliree  found  it  necessary  to  retire.  Another  revo- 
lution in  the  eoverpment  was  evidently  preparing.  Buonaparte^ 
absence  and  opgect  seemed  equally  mysterious.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  meant  to  open  the  old  channel  of  trade  between  ttie  Elast 
Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  After  the  destruction  of  his  fleet, 
as  though  banished  from  France,  he  appeared  eager  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Egypt,  which,  perhaps,  was  originallv  in  his  view,  in 
carrymg  thither  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  could  con- 
tribute of  utility  or  beauty.  All  his  woriLS  were  superintended  by 
perK>ns  of  known  celebrity  for  talent  and  knowledge  of  every  de- 
scription:  but  he  was  turned  from  this  ofa^ct  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  TurKS,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  (or  of  the  Nile,  as  it 
is  genendly  called  in  England,)  were  ready  enough  to  join  the 
English  in  attacking  the  French,  confined,  as  it  were,  within  their 
territories.  Buonaparte,  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  marched  into 
Syria,  where  the  pacha  of  Acre,  a  man  of  most  ferocious  character, 
commanded.  He  succeeded  in  taking  many  fortresses,  and  for 
three  months  maintained  a  war  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
but  his  artillerjr  having  been  faitercepted  by  tbe  English,  who  had 
also  been  admitted  into  Acre,  his  attempts  upon  the  latter  place 
were  frustrated,  and,  being  threatened  on  all  sides,  he  resolined  to 
return  to  Ecypt ;  there  he  received  letters  to  mform  him  of  the 
reverses  in  Italy,  and  the  disorders  at  Paris,  and  to  press  his  return ; 
but  the  Turks  had  landed  at  Aboukir,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  it  was  judged  necessary  for  his  fiime,  that  he  should  not 
quit  Egypt  without  beating  them.  He  hastened  to  attack  them, 
and  succeeded ;  but  not  without  man^  severe  coofllctB^  and  an  eirfat 
days^  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Aboukir.  Soon  after  this  success,  be 
embarked  clandestinely  for  France,  leavine  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  cenerai  Kleber,  (who  complained  greatly  of  being  so  duped 
and  abanaoned,)  and  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  escaped  all  the 
English  ships  cruising  m  the  Mediterranean. 

!20.  Buonaparte  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  government  The  leg^islature  was  a  prey  to 
iaction ;  the  directors  dnrided  in  opinion ;  the  jacobins  and  anarcbisti 
extremely  troublesome,  and  not  unlikely, to  recover  their  sway; 
while  many  departments  were  in  a  state  of  iimurrection  and  civil 
war.  Sieyes,  the  most  wise  and  politic  of  all  that  had  yet  been  ia 
(he  directory,  foresaw  the  necessity  of  a  chsmge,  and  wanted  ooly 
some  military  genius  to  sopnort  his  measures,  and  to  whom  m 
coold  confide  his  desim.  Three  other  important  chanscters  a^ 
ptaied  to  vast  their  hopes  oc  the  taiterference  of  Boooaparte, 
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FoQclie,  minteter  of  police;  Cambacered,  mnMer  of  joriioe;  and 
the  ex-miniBter  for  forelgD  ai&in,  TaUeynmd  Perigord. 

21.  Within  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  m  jproposal 
was  made  in  the  council  d*  andents,  to  reraore  flie  legnlaQTe  bod- 
ies to  St.  Cloud,  and  to  confer  on  Buonaparte  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  Paris.    At  the  moment  ihe  decree  was  paswd,  Buonaparte, 
accomxMUQied  bj  many  of  the  generals  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves under  hmi,  appeared  at  the  bar,  denouncing  thteats  aniinst  aU 
who  should  traveise  the  decree  just  passed.    The  councB  of  fire 
hundred,  taicen  by  surprise,  made  some  show  of  resistance ;  and  Buo- 
naparte appearing  amongst  them,  gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  assassination,  amidst  the  cries  of  ^  Down  with  the  tyrant  !*' 
*^  No  dictator !''    His  orother  Lucien,  at  that  time  president,  was 
loudly  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  him, 
which  he  evaded  by  throwing  aside  his  official  dress,  and  renouncing 
his  seat  in  the  assembly ;  after  which,  Buonapfrte,  in  some  alanp, 
havine  joined  his  troops,  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  violently  dil* 
persed  by  the  soldiery.    It  was  allowed  however  to  assemble  again 
under  the  former  presidency,  the  Jacobinical  members  being  excluded, 
when  a  new  order  of  things,  approved  by  the  council  of  elders,  was 
brought  forward,  decreed^  and  proclaimed.    The  directory  was  ab<^ 
isbed,  and  tkrte  new  chief  magistrates  appointed  under  the  name  ot 
corbuls,  while  committees  were  formed  to  prepare  a  new  constitu- 
tioD.    Eighty  persons  were  to  compose  a  senate,  one  hundred  a 
tribunate,  and  three  hundred  a  legislative  body. 

22.  The  time  seemed  now  to  be  ^arrived  when  the  excesses  of  the 

revolutionary  movement  had  prepared  men^s  minds  for  a  transitioD 

from  a  state  of  anarchy  i6  one  of  despotism.    Popular  liberty  had 

fallen  into  disrepute,  from  the  violences  of  the  jacobins;  and  a 

strong  executive  government  seemed  indispensably  necessary  to  re-> 

-  store  thii^  to  any  degree  of  order  and  consistency.    Though  the 

five  directors  appeur^  to  be  exchanged  for  Ihree  consuls,  there 

was,  in  the  last  instance,  no  correspoMent  division  of  power  and 

authority.     To  the  first  consul  were  assigned  functions  and  |pr»- 

rogatives  exceedingly  distinct  from  those  of  his  colleagues.    *^  Unity 

of  thought  and  action  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  qualitv  m 

the  executive  power.^    So  far  they  were  evidently  going  back  to 

the  first  and  best  principles  of  monarchy.    Hitherto,  howeven  an 

elective  and  limited  consulate  was  all  that  was  contemplated.    Gfen 

eral  Buonaparte  was  appointed  first  consul,  Cambaceres  the  second. 

and  Le  Bran  the  third;  the  first  two  for  ten,  the  last  for  only  five 

years:  Buonaparte,  to  sa^  the  least,  having  all  the  power  of  a  king, 

though  not  the  name,  assigned  to  nim,*-a  power  approaching  too 

near  to  absolute  and  uncontrollable  despotism. 

23.  In  the  first  discharge  of  his  new  functions,  however,  he  was 
careful  to  display  a  spirit  of  moderation,  forbearance,  and  conciliaticB, 
In  many  poimlar  acts  at  home,  and  overtures  of  peace  to  England. 
The  latter  were  without  effect^  and  a  large  subsidy  being  granted  l^ 
the  British  parliament,  to  enable  the  emperor  to  continue  the  ww, 
no  time  was  lost  by  the  French  in  endeavouring  to  recover  their 
footing  in  Italy.  In  the 'month  of  May,  1,800,  the  first  consul  left 
Paris,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  those  parts ;  and  after  a 
most  surprising  passage  through  the  mountainous  parts  of  Swltsee^' 
lauod.  and  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Costa,  with  the  odehrated  fort 
of  Bard,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  enter  Milan  once  mOtfe  in 
triumph,  the  Austrians  retiring  before  him,  little  expecting  that  he 

44 
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coaU  find  a  wa j  into  Lombardj  b^  the  road  he  had  choaeii.  The 
Russian  army  had  beeo  withdrawn  in  disgust,  after  the  proceecfiiies  ia 
Switzeiiand,  which  had  greatly  ofiended  toe  czar.  PreTioodj  to 
the  entrance  of  the  first  consul  into  Milan,  the  French,  under  Masse- 
na,  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Genoa :  but  the  Aostrians  were 
doomed  to  suffer  a  reverse;  and  thoufh  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Marengo,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  ihey  fought  with 
the  most  desperate  courage,  and  sustained  an  action  of  fourteen 
hours  with  great  heroism,  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  success,  the 
enemy  received  reinforcements  at  so  critical  a  moment  as  to  ecabie 
them  to  obtain  a  complete  victory,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  sus> 
pension  of  hostiiitiesk  solicited  by  the  Austrian  general. 

24.  Negotiations  tor  peace  were  entered  into  at  Paris,  and  the 

Ereliminaries  were  signed ;  but,  through  the  remonstrances  of  the 
owlish  government,  (as  it  is  supposed.)  the  emperor  refused  his 
ratiticatioo.  and  the  war  was  contmued,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
till  the  25tn  of  December.  1,800,  when  another  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities being  agreed  to,  at  Stay  en,  a  town  in  Upper.  Austria,  soon  led 
to  the  treaty  of  LunevUU^  between  the  French  republic  and  tne  empire^ 
signed  February  9,  1801 ;  by  which  the  Rhine  was  made  the  boun- 
dary of  the  French  republic,  leaving  the  several  princes  dispossessed, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  or  their  territories  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
to  oe  iodemniiied  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire ;  the  Adige,  in'tbe 
same  manner,  being  fixed  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Austrian 
territories  in  Italy  and  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Grand  duke  ot 
Tuscany  renounced  his  dukedom  in  favour  of  the  infant  duke  ot 
Parma,  created  king  of  Etruria ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Bata- 
vian,  Helvetic,  and  Cisalpine  republics,  was  recognised  and  guaran- 
tied by  both  parties. 

25.  The  English  government  had  refused  to  enter  into  a  naval 
armistice,  though  in  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the  emperors  of 
Germijny  and  Kussia.  and  had  declined  every  offer  of  peace  upon 
such  terms,  while  Malta  and  Egypt  continued  in  the  han£  of  France. 
But  after  the  re^uipture  of  the  former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French 
under  Menou,  at  Alexandria,  in  September,  1,801,  both  parties  seem- 
ed more  disposed  than  before  to  enter  into  negotiation,  with  serious 
views  of  bringing  things  to  an  accommodation.  On  March  27th, 
K802,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  more  favourable  to 
France  that  to  England,  though  nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  ex- 
pressed in  the  latter  country,  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  with 
the  French  republic.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  no  better  than  a  trace 
of  very  short  duration. 

26.  The  power  of  the  French  republic  at  this  moment  was  enor- 
mously great.  In  addition  to  the  former  possessions  of  France,  it 
had  gained  the  Netherlands,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Germany ; 
Geneva.  Piedmont,  and  Savoy  had  been  incorporated  with  it ;  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  were  rendered  effectually  dependent  upon  it 
The  Cisalpine  republic,  including  the  Milanese,  the  duchies  of  Mo- 
dena^  Mantua,  ana  Parma,  and  part  of  the  Venetian  and  Roman  ter- 
ritoneS]  was  placed  under  the  presidency  of  the  first  consul,  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  Genoa,  or  the  Ligurisfti  republic,  had  been  re- 
covered by  the  treaty  of  Luneville ;  Spain  was  entirely  at  the  com- 
mand of  France^  as  well  as  Tuscany,  under  its  new  possessor,  the 
vassal  king  of  Etruria.  It  had  recovered  also  its  West  Indian  settle* 
meats,  and  acquired  a  considerable  footing  in  South  America. 
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SECTION  XVL 

FRANCK,  FROM   THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS  TO  THE   TREATY 

OF  TILSIT,  1,807. 

1 .  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  first  steps  of  the  con- 
sulate were  of  a  conciliatory  nature.  Endeavours  were  made  to 
pacify  the  rebellious  departments ;  the  lattr  of  hostage,  which  had 
oecn  in  its  operation  extremely  vexatious,  was  repealed ;  and  the 
list  of  emigrants  closed.  On  the  iirst  change  of  the  govemmeni. , 
measures  were  taken  to  repress  the  violence  of  the  jacobins,  and 
awe  the  Mictions ;  but  the  sentences  passed  on  the  most  obnoxious 
were  afterwards  mitigated. 

2.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  first 
consul  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  by  restoring 
the  catholic  religion.    On  Easter-day.  1,802,  the  peace  was  ratified 
ID  the  metropolitan  churcb,  with  ail  the  sanctions  of  the  ancient* 
religious  forms,  and  a  large  attendance  of  new  prelates.    The  basis 
of  toe  convention  with  the  pope  had  been  settled  and  arranged  in 
the  preceding  year,  upon  the  following  principled: — ^That  a  new 
livision  of  the  French  dioceses  should  be  made,  suited  to  the  re- 
publican division  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  first  consul  should 
nominate  the  new  archbishops  and  bishops,  leaving  it  to  the  pope, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  confer  canonical  mstitutions.    The  bishops 
to  appoint  the  parish  priests,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  govern-, 
menL    The  pope  to  procure  the  ancient  bishops  to  resign,  and  to 
engage  not  to  disturb  the  alienated  property  of  the  church.    No 
bull,  rescript,  &c.,  from  the  court  of  Rome,  no  decrees  of  synods,  or 
general  councils,  to  be  received,  or  promulgated,  without  the  consent 
of  government.    No  national  or  diocesan  meeting  to  take  place  with- 
out the  same  authority  ;  or  any  nuncio,  legate,  or  vicar,  to  be  allow- 
ed to  exercise  his  functions.  , 

3.  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  concordatum 
of  1,801.  The  pope  seemed  to  be  dad  to  make  any  concessions 
that  might  recover  France  from  the  depths  of  infidelity ;  while  the 
articles  themselves  plainly  show  that  the  first  consul,  in  restoring 
Catholicism,  had  no  intention  to  subject  the  nation,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  see,  even  in  spiritual  matters.  A  still  strong- 
er proof,  however,  of  which,  appears  in  the  liberty  afibrded,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  were  placed  nearly 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  catholics ;  and  were  even  allowed  to 
have  three  seminaries  of  education ;  two  in  the  eastern  parts  of  France, 
for  the  Lutherans,  and  one  at  Genei'a,  for  the  Calvinists.  Provision 
was  also  made  in  the  new  concordatum  for  the  supposed  case  ot  a 
protestant  being  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic. 

4.  On  the  second  of  August,  1,802,  by  an  extraordinary  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will,  the  consulate,  the  term  of  which,  in  the  case 
of  Buonaparte  and  Cambaceres^  had  been  limited  to  ten  years,  was 
conferred  on  the  former  for  life.  The  original  proposal  had  been 
only  to  extend  the  term ;  but  the  people  in  the  different  commune$ 
being  called  upon  to  ^ive  their  opinion,  voted,  almost  unanimous- 
ly, for  its  being  continued  to  tlie  first  consul  for  life,  which  was 
I'eadiiy  sanctioned  by  the  senate. 
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5.  This  appointment  was  soon  followed  by  a  new  form  of  cxnh 
stidition,  calculated  to  throw  greater  power  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
first  magistrate^  who  was  permitted,  not  only  to  nominate  his  col- 
leagues, but  to  make  war,  Torm  alliances,  conclude  peace,  pardoa 
crinmuJs,  and  virtually  to  choose  the  members  of  the  le^islatiTe 
bodjT)  b^  means  of  the  senate,  which  was  almost  entirely  under 
bis  mfluence.  He  was  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  the  govem- 
roents  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurlan  republics,  and  other  newly  ac- 

auhed  states,  upon  a  similar  footing,  reservine  to  himself^  in  att  cases, 
le  supreme  power  as  first  magistrate.  All  mese  steps  were  so  ait- 
felly  taken,  as  to  appear  to  be  the  regular  result  of  popular  choice 
and  deliberation.  Libertjr,  equality  of  civil  rightSj  and  national 
representation,  were  professed  to  be  the  objects  in  view ;  but  care 
was  taken  to  render  each  dependent  on  the  domineering  infloeoce 
and  directions  of  the  first  consul  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Cisal- 
pine was  converted  into  the  Italian  republic 

6.  Switzerland  was  not  so  eiisily  to  oe  brought  under  the  Prench 
yoke,  though  its  struggles  for  liberty  and  independence  were  finally 
unavailing.  Many  of  the  cantons  dfisplayed  an  almost  invincible  at- 
tachment to  their  ancient  constitution,  and  resisted,  in  every  way 
they  could,  the  menaced  invasion  of  their  rights  and  ]>rivileges ;  but 
the  more  tney  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  which  unhappily 
proved  to  be  the  case  to  a  high  degree,  the  greater  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  despotic  ruler  of  France  to  Interpose  his  offices  to 
restore  peace,  pominally  as  a  mediator,  but  really  and  efiRectually  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  which,  when  reduced,  was  in  mockery 
declared  to  be  free  and  independent  Remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
the  English  court,  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  effect  in  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  his  exactions,  and  rendering  the  new  constitution  pre- 
pared for  them,  more  congenial  to  their  feelings  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case. 

7.  In  1,802,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  virtue  of 
%  previous  convention  with  Spain,  the  first  consul,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  republic,  took  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastalla,  and  incorporated  them  soon  afler  with  France.  The 
onl]^  son  of  the  deceased  duke  of  Parma,  bv  a  Spanish  princess, 
having  assigned  to  him  by  the  treatv  of  Luneville,  the  Tuscan  states, 
under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria. 

8.  Though,  bj  the  above  treaty,  the  indemnification  of  those 
princes,  whose  rights  and  property  had  suffered  from  the  progress 
of  the  French,  seemed  to  be  left  cbiedy  to  the  decision  of  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  Buonaparte  found  means  to  interfere  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, favouring  those  most  from  whom  he  had  the  most  to  fear,  or 
who  were  most  ukely  to  be  subservient  to  his  views.  For  the  duke 
of  Wirtemburgh,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel^  and  the  margrave 
of  Baden,  he  secured  the  electoral  dignity ;  while  the  indemnifica- 
tions were  provided  for  bj  the  secularization  of  many  ecclesiastical 
states  on  the  right  side  ot  the  Rhine. 

9.  It  was  soon  found  that,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  little  cordiality 
was  produced  between  the  two  nations.  The  first  consul  professed 
to  be  bound  by  that  treaty  only  to  particular  specified  pomts,  and 
appeared  through  his  agents,  secret  or  avowed,  to  be  preparing  for 
a  renewal  of  hostilities.  He  had  some  reason,  it  must  oe  confused, 
to  be  offended  with  the  liberties  taken  with  him  in  some  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  of  England  at  this  time  ;  and  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
f apposed  that  peace  could  be  his  object,  yet  be  appears  to  have 
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beeo*  proiroked  and  irritated  by  the  distrust  of  the  British  gOTem- 
ment  and  nation.  So  early  as  the  month  of  May,  1,803,  the  two 
countries  may  be  said  to  nave  been  again  in  a  state  of  war  with 
each  other. 

10.  Od  this  quick  renewal  of  hostilities^  the  first  consul  had  re- 
course to  a  most  extraordinary  measure,  m  detaining  all  the  Eng- 
lish who  happened  to  have  come  over  to  France  during  the  peace, 
for  business  or  pleasure,  as  a  sort  of  hostages  for  the  future  conduct 
of  their  country.  He  also  projected  a  powerful  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  only  the  efiect  of  rousing  the  latter  country  to  suoi 
▼ieorous  and  patriotic  exertions  as  entirely  to  frustrate  all  his 
schemes  and  mtentions.  A  levy  en  ma^e  was  proposed,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  parliament  As  another  act  of  vengeance 
against  Elngland,  an  army  was  sent  to  occupy  Hanover,  though  the 
king,  in  his  electoral  capacity,  had  determined  to  remain  neuter. 

11.  The  first  consul  nad  now,  for  some  time,  exercised  not  only 
kingly,  but  almost  despotic  power,  and  artfullv  placed  hinwelf  in 
such  a  situation  of  control'  and  influence,  with  regard  to  all  the 
public  bodies,  assemblies,  and  councils  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  he  should  have  aspired  to,  and  obtained,  the 
highest  dignities  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  nation  to  bestow ;  though. 
hsKi  he  acted  with  less  prudence  and  policy,  notliing  certainly  couia 
haye  occurred  more  surprisinjg  than  the  undisturbed  elevation  of  a 
Corsican  adventurer  to  one  oi  the  most  splendid  thrones  of  Europe. 
By  an  organic  senatus  consultum  of  the  18th  of  May  1,804,  fiuona- 
pHvie  was  declared  Esiperor  of  the  French.  The  title  to  be  he- 
reditary, as  to  hiH  immediate  descendants,  and,  in  case  of  feilure  of 
male  issue,  granting  him  a  furtlier  power  to  adopt  the  children,  or 

Sand-chil«!ren,  of  his  brothers.  AH  laws  were  to  originate  with 
e  sovereign,  or  to  be  proposed  in  his  name ;  and  due  care  was 
taken,  by  rendering  the  IcgisJative  body  and  tribunate  dependent  on 
the  senate,  in  the  appointment  of  which  the  emperor  ivas  to  have 
almost  the  whole  power,  to  prevent  the  passing  otany  laws  contrary 
to  his  will.  The  imperial  title  thus  conferred  on  him,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  though  not  by  England. 

1 2.  This  assumption  of  the  imperial  title,  by  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, and  the  subsequent  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  led  tlie  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Francis  IL.  to  abdicate  the  Germanic  empire,  and 
to  change  his  title  to  that  ot  emperor  of  Austria,  thereby  securing 

^the  same  hereditary  honour  to  the  house  of  Ha]isburg,  and  at  the 
same  time,  not  entirely  resigning  his  political  relationship  to  the 
states  and  empire  of  Germany. 

13.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1,804,  Napoleon  was  crowned,  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour, 
having  previously  invited,  or  ratlier  compelled  the  numbled  pontiff 
of  Rome  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  to  anoint  him.  ilia 
empress,  Josephine  Beauhamois,  to  whom  he  had  been  some  time 
married,  was  crowned  at  the  same  time. 

14.  One  of  the  first  aclsof  tlie  new  emperor  was  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Code  dvil  des  Francais^  introduced  under  the  consular 

fovemment,  for  that  of  the  Code  N^pokan, ,  His  two  brothers, 
oseph  and  Lewis,  and  his  two  colleagues,  Le  Brun  and  Cambaceres, 
were  declared  grand  ^lector^  covstabU^  ardi-chuncellor^  and  archrtrea^ 
vrtr^  of  the  empire;  and  the  dignity  of  mHreschal  was  conferred  on 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  generals.  But,  id  order  to  give  mote 
■Ubiiity  to  bia  throne,  or  intimidate  his  enemies,  under  preteuce  of  a 
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foyahd  tonspiFBcy,  he  had  many  emioeDt  penons  bronght  to'fral 
amonc  others,  the  two  celebrated  generals,  Pichegru  suid  Moreau 
The  tormer  was,  soon  af\er.  found  dead  in  his  prison,  under  circam 
stances  implying  little  less  tnan  a  most  deliberate  murder ;  the  latter, 
tti  equal  object  of  dread  and  alarm,  aiid  whose  death  was  probably 
contemplated,  was  permitted,  however,  to  retire  to  North  Xmeriok 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  though  it  certainly  appears  upon  record,  that 
the  French  minister  at  Berim  was  directed  to  move  the  king  of  Pn»* 
iia  to  deliver  up  the  unfortunate  Lewis  XVIII.,  then  at  Warsaw,  and 
to  send  him  to  France,  to  answer  for  the  concern  he  was  stated  to 
have  had  in  this  conspiracy. 

15.  Having  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  In  France,  Napoleon  ap- 
peared dissatisfied  to  be  only  president  of  a  republic  with  regard  to 
his  Cisalpine  conquests.  Means  were  found  to  mduce  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  new  Italian  republic  to  offer  to  him  the  croMti  of 
Italv,  an  offer  he  was  quite  prepared  to  accept,  as  though  the  whole 
of  Uiat  devoted  country  had  been  already  subdued.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1,805,  he  repaiied  to  Milan,  and  taking  the  famous  iron  crown 
ffx>m  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  denouncing 
vengeance  against  all  who  should  dispute  his  right  to  it  Having 
done  thi^^  he  appointed  the  son  of  the  empress  Josephine.  Beauhar- 
iMns,  to  oe  his  viceroy,  and  agreed,  that  upon  his  deatn  the  two 
crowns  should  be  separated.  Soon  after  he  seized  upon  Genoa,  dis- 
iMMsessed  the  doge  and  senators  of  their  power^  and  decreed,  that 
oenceforth  the  territories  of  the  Liguriun  republic,  as  it  was  called, 
should  be  annexed  to  France.  These  rapacious  proceedings  at  length 
provoked  a  fresh  confederacy  against  liim,  so  that  before  the  year 
was  passed,  not  only  England,  but  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  were 
JD  arms  to  resist  his  encroachments.  Sweden  had  joined  the  confed- 
eracy, but  retired  in  disgust.  Such,  however,  was  the  dread  of  the 
power  or  vengeance  of  France,  that  several  of  the  German  princes, 
particularly  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  sided  with  Napoleon,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  emperor  Francis. 

16.  By  sea,  the  power  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  combmed  failed 
of  eaining  anv  advantages  over  the  allies.    On  the  21st  of  October, 
1,805,  in  the  battle  of  Irafalgar,  a  complete  victory  was  obtained  by 
the  British  fleet,  under  lord  Nelson,  who  perished  in  the  action. 
Th&:«  was  a  disparity  in  the  number  of  ship<«,  in  favour  of  the  Froi>ch 
and  Spaniards,  of  thirty-three  to  twenty-seven.    On  the  continent, 
the  course  of  the  war  was  very  different.    The  king  of  Prussia  w»« 
dilatory  ip  his  proceedings,  and  even  treacherous.     Sweden  h»d 
withdrawn.     The  emperor  Francis  employed  an  inefficient  com- 
mander, if  not  worse,  (general  Mack,)  and  the  Russians,  who  were 
more  in  earnest,  were  baffled  by  the  unsteady  proceedings  of  their 
allies,  and  distrea<;ed  by  want  of  provisions,  sickness,  and  tiitifrut* 
After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  Deceml)er,  the  emperor  of  Au$ti-i», 
whose  capital  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  solicited  penco, 
submitting  to  surrender  what  had  been  allotted  to  him  of  the  Veneti.in 
lerritories,  together  with  the  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino : 
and  to  acknowledge  Buonaparte  as  King  of  Italy.    Bavaria  acquired 
a  part  of  the  Brisgaw  and  Tyrol.    Such  were  the  terms  of  the  peace 
or  Presburgh,  October,  1 ,804. 

17.  The  succession  of  some  of  the  German  states  from  the  empe- 
tor  of  Austria,  ha<I.  in  the  mean  time,  produced  changes  that  require 
ftTbe  noticed.  Thd  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtembui^h  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  kings  of  their  Kspectiva  coontries  ,* 
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Eogene  Beaaharnois^  yiceroy  of  Italy,  sod  of  the  French  empress 
Joaepbine,  obtained  in  marnage  the  daughter  of  the  new  king  of 
Bavaria,  though  she  had  been  previously  betrothed  to  the  prince  of 
Baden. 

18.  The  court  of  Naples,  during  this  war,  through  the  inJQdi<- 
Clous,  but  natural,  resentment  of  the  queen,  sister  to  the  late  an- 
fortuDate  queen  of  France,  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  high  dis>' 
pleasure  of  Napoleon,  by  admitting  a  British  and  Russian  army  to 
BUid  on  its  territories.  Toe  French  despot  lost  no  time  in  i>ronotroc- 
ing  sentence  on  the  rebellious  neutral.  He  quickly  made  it  known 
that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples.  The  royal 
family  was  compeUed  to  retire  to  Palermo,  and  in  a  short  time  after, 
Napoleon  conferred  the  Neapolitan  crown  on  his  brother  Joseph, 
much  to  the  discontent,  however,  of  the  people,  who  for  some  time 
gave  him  great  disturbance.  Joseph  was  proclaimed  king,  March 
30,  1,806. 

19.  The  emperor  of  the  Fredch  had  another  kingdom  in  view  for 
bis  brother  Lewis,  constable  of  France.  Holland  had  sbbmitted  to 
several  forms  of  government,  without  obtaining  that  order  and  trail- 
quillity  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  thoee 
wlio  directed  her  affiiirs.  It  was  suggested  that  a  monarchy  would 
remedy  all  the  disorders  to  which  she  was  exposed ;  and  it  was  hint- 
ed, too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood,  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
emperor,  if  the  leading  persons  of  the  state,  not  the  community  at 
large,  would  give  countenance  to  such  a  change.  So  great  waa  the 
infatuation,  or  timidity,  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  suggestions 
were  made,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  iolicit  the  appointment  of 
the  emperor^s  brother,  who  declared  himself  king  of^  Holland  ac« 
cordingfy,  June  5«  1,806.  To  the  credit  of  the  new  king,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  oe  soon  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  brother, 
by  being  too  lenient  to  his  subjects,  and  by  endeavouring  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  the  French  decrees. 

20.  In  the  Tear  1,806,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  subverting  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  by  detaching  manj  of  the  prin- 
cipal states,  chieflv  of  the  western  and  southern  divisions  of  Ger- 
many, to  form  what  was  denominated  ^  The  Qmfederaiion  tf  ihe 
Bhint^  by  which  the  several  princes  consented  to  renounce  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  contract  a  federative  alliance  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  to  supply  him  with  troops  whenever  he  should 
demand  them,  in  conseauence  of  this  gross  defection  of  so  many 
members,  the  emperor,  by  a  solemn  edict,  abdicated  the  goverD- 
ment  of  the  Germanic  empire,  absolving  all  the  electors,  princes, 
and  states,  from  the  obligations  by  which  they  stood  bound  to  him, 
as  tiieir  legitimate  head;  thereby  terminating,  as  it  were,  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  subsisted  for  a  thousand  years,  and  been  Qf»- 
interruptedly  confided  to  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  firom  the  year 
1,438. 

21.  It  seemed  as  if  everv  thing,  at  this  time,  was  doomed  to  611 
oefore  the  power  of  the  Corsican.  Prussia,  which  had  hitherto 
acted  a  most  unwise  part,  in  neglecting  to  add  its  weight  to  the 
confederacy  of  1,804,  and  even  submitting  to  be  csjoled  into  ao 
alliance  with  France,  became,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1,806,  aen 
sible  of  her  error;  but  to  no  good  purpose.  She  now  precipitately 
entered  into  a  war  for  which  she  was  ill-prepared;  with  no  sup- 
port but  that  of  Saxony ;  and  havmg  put  her  armjr  under  the  coifr- 
oaaod  of  the  duke  of  orunswick|  sustained  two  dgnal  and  ataiKpC 
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&tal  defeats,  at  Jena  and  Averstadt.  layiog  the  capi^  open  to  the 
idvance  of  tne  enemy,  who  entered  it  in  triamph ;  an<L  bein^  to» 
well  receiTed  and  entertained  by  the  people,  did  not  fail,  as  m  all 
other  cases,  to  take  due  advantage  of  their  willing  submiflsioa.  Id 
the  course  of  the  contest,  the  Saxons  were  detached  from  Pniseia, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  being  wounded,  and  obliged  to  quit  his 
dominions  on  the  advance  of  the  French,  died  miseriibly  at  Altooa: 
Kapoleon,  in  resentment,  meadJy  refusing  to  suffer  his  body  to  be 
buiied  amongst  his  ancestors. 

22.  It  was  during  his  sojournment  in  Berlin,  Noyember,  1^806, 
that  the  French  emperor  dictated  that  extmordmary  decree,  de- 
claring the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  thon^Q  he 
had  no  naval  force  capable  of  interrupting  their  commerce  ia  anj 
part  of  the  wond.  By  this  decree,  the  whole  trade  of  Britain  was 
proscribed ;  no  intercourse  of  any  sort  was  allowed  to  take  place ; 
all  British  subjects  on  the  continent  were  threatened  with  arrest  and 
Gonfiscatio^ot  property,  and  every  port  shut  against  £nriish  yc^ 

,sels,  in  PrussieL  iJenmark,  the  Hanse  towns,  Holland,  r  landers, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  he, 

23.  The  progress  of  the  French,  m  the  territories  of  the  king  oT 
Prussia,  occasioned  fresh  alarm  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  to 
the  British  government,  and  procured  for  Frederick  that  aaststance 
which  his  former  supineness  and  intrusion  on  the  Hanoverian  states 
might  yery  reasonably  have  rendered  hopeless.    The  king  of  Swe- 
den was  also  subsidized  by  England,  to  send  an  army  into  Pome- 
lania;  but  all  the^effo^tsof  the  allies  were  insufficient  to  stop  the 
career  of  the  French.    The  Russians  fought  many  severe  battles, 
at  Eylau,  Friedland,  &c.,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  French 
getting  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Koniesberg;  losses  so  severely 
Jelt  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  to  compel  nim  U>  conclude  a  separate 
peace,  as  a  conquered  enemy ;  while  Napoleon,  with  consummate  art, 
not  only  persuaded  Alexander  to  abandon  the  king  of  Prussia  to  his 
fate«  but  to  form  an  alliance  with  himself,  for  the  further  spoHatioo 
of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  to  concur  in  arrangements  very 
adverse  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  serviceable  only  to 
his  own  family.    By  tne  treaty  of  Tilsitl  July,  1,807,  the  emperor 
of  Russia  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  Rhenish  confederacy,  now 
consisting  ofmany  states,  and  Joseph  and  Lems  Buonaparte,  as  kinp 
of  Naples  and  Holland.    He  suffered  the  French  emperor  to  confer 
on  bis  youngest  brother,  Jerome^  witli  the  title  of  king  of  Westpha- 
lia, the  Prussian  provinces  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  the 
states  of  Hanover,  and  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  while  the  greater  part  of  Prussian  Poland 
was  fiven  to  the  elector  (now  king)  of  Saxony,  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Warsaw ;  and  by  secret  articles,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  most  of 
the  usurpations  of  the  French,  in  ail  parts  of  Europe,  were  sanc^ 
tioned  and  confirmed.    During  the  wnole  of  the  years  1,806  and 
1,807,  the  German  states   were   undergoing  continual   changes, 
through  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  Napoleon.    All  the  princes  who 
jolneq  the  Rhenish  coniederation  were  rewarded  with  titles  or  te^ 
litorial  possessions ;  all  who  favoured  the  allies,  dispossessed  of 
their  domii^ons,  and  declared  enemies  of  France.    To  particulaiize 
all  these  revolutions,  few  of  which  were  permanent,  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  present  work. 

24.  Among  other  acquisitions  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  TlUt, 
Kapoleon  recovered  the  Ionian  islands.    Theae  Idandiy  sul»eqiiait 
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to  the  treatv  of  Campo-Formio,  had  been  sreatlj  agitated  and  dis- 
turbed, aod  it  seemed  difficult  to  kubw  what  to  do  with  them.    In 
March,  1,800,  however,  by  a  conventioD  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  it  was  settled  that  Corfu.  Ceptialonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  Ceri&[0, 
SL  Mauro,  and  Paxo,  should  be  formed  into  one  state,  under  Uie 
guarantee  of  the  contractin]^  parties,  by  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
republic.    By  the  treaty  of  Amiens^  1,802,  Napoleon  engaged  to 
acknowledge  the  Septinsular  republic;  but.  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
it  was  restored  to  him  again  by  Russia.    This  treaty,  in  short,  tip- 
l>eared  to  be  dictated  entirely  by  the  despot  of  France.    Prussia^ 
abandoned  by  her  Russian  ally,  suffered  dreadfully.    The  kin|r  of 
Sweden  refused  to  become  a  party  to  this  memorable  convention, 
and   manifested  a  determination  to  resist,  to  the  utmost,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French ;  but  he  had  little  judgment  or  prudence 
to  direct  him :  and  he  had  not  the  means  to  contend  against  such  an 
adversary  as  Buonaparte.    After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  save 
Stralsuno,  and  keep  his  army  in    romerania,  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  both  of  Stralsund  and  the  isle  of 
Rui^en. 

SECTION  XVIL 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL  FROM  1,788  TO  1,814. 

1.  These  two  countries  are  by  nature  so  connected,  that  though 
their  interests  are,  and  generally  haye  been,  yery  difilerent,  aSd 
the  people  little  disposed  to  friendly  associations,  yet.  with  resard 
to  the  afiairs  of  £urope,  they  have  yery  commonly  been  invoTyed 
in  the  same  troubles,  and  never  long  permitted  to  enjoy  tranquillity, 
while  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent  haye  been  engaged  in  war. 
This  lias  been  aGeady  sufficiently  maniiiested  in  the  history  of  theae 
two  contifuous  kingdoms,  during  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  has  been  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  the  eyents 
ot'  the  subsequent  years. 

2.  Charles  iV.  of  Spain^  came  to  the  crown  in  December,  1,788. 
when' the  French  revolution  was  just  beginning ;  and  it  was  not  till 
some  few  years  afler,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  terror,  that 
his  kingdom  became  involved  in  the  disturbances  of  that  ereat  catas- 
trophe. The  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1 ,79S,  offended  with  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  had  invaded  the  latter 
country,  and  taken  the  town  of  Beligarae,  little  foreseeing  the 
speedy  and  severe  reprisals  to  which  they  were  exposing  tnem 
selves.  Early  in  the  year  1,794,  the  French,  under  general  I)ugom- 
mier,  invaded  Spain,  and  succeeded,  not  only  in  beating  the  Spanish 
army,  but  in  securing  the  occupation  of  many  places  oT  importance. 
These  successes  were  not  only  available  to  toe  restoration  of  peace 
with  Spain,  but  procured  for  tne  French, by  the  treaty  of  1.79D*the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  valuable  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  in  1 ,796,  an  alliance  with  the  Spanish  monarch  against 
England, — an  alliance  fatal  to  Spain  in  many  respects ;  her  fleet  be- 
ing beaten  by  the  Eoelish  in  battle,  off  the  cape  of  St.  Vincent^  the 
island  of  Trinidad  taken  from  her,  and  retained  by  Great  Britain 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  her  commerce  aippled  and  impeded 
in  ail  parts  of  the  worla. 

.   3.  Though  she  sought,  jby  a  large  subeidy  to  France,  to  be  per- 
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matted  to  remain  neuter,  after  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  I^B03|  fct 
flbe  was  not  lone  allowed  to  be  at  peace.  In  1 ,804,  the  English,  flat- 
piclous  of  her  close  connexion  wiui  France,  seized  npon  some  of  her 
treasore  ships,  coming  from  Sonth  America,  with  a  suddenness  jodf- 
ed  by  many  to  be  not  strictly  justifiable ;  and,  in  1,805,  war  was  fonn- 
ally  declared  against  Great  Britain.  But  in  this  new  war  she  waa 
ag»n  doomed  to  suffer  misfortune,  her  fleet  bemg  totally  beaten  bT 
1^  Nelson,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1,805,  in  the  celebrated  battle  off 
oape  Trafalgar.    (See  Sect  XVI.,  §  16.) 

4.  During  the  year  1,806,  Spain  appeared  disposed  to  break  with 
France^ had  aQ5[  misfortune  befallen  the  latter  power;  but  her  sac- 

'  cesses  m  Prussia  seem  to  have  intimidated  opaiq.  and  to  have  in- 
duced her,  in  1,807,  through  the  manoeuvres  of  Godoy,  the  Spaniafa 
minister,  who  had  a  view  to  the  principality  of  Aij^arves,  to  enter 
into  a  regular  treaty  with  France,  for  the  partition  ot  Portugal 

5.  Hitherto  the  latter  country,  since  the  elevation  of  Buonaparte 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  bad  been  suffered  to  remain  neater,  1  he 
reigning  queen  having  been  declared  insane,  the  power  had  devolved 
to  me  prince  of  Brazil,  crown  prince,  in  1,799,  who,  in  virtue  of  faia 
purchased  neutrality,  had  been  able  to  keep  his  commercial  relations 
with  England,  unmolested  by  the  French,  till  the  treaty  jast  meotioD- 
ed  between  the  latter  power  and  Spain. 

6.  France  was  not  long  in  availing  herself  of  the  permission  ahe 
had  obtained  to  march  an  army  through  Spain,  for  the  subjugation  of 
Portugal.  Having  made  demands  on  the  regent  of  PortugaL  with  , 
which  he  could  not,  in  honour,  complv,  it  was  declared  that  the  noose  ' 
of  Bmganza  had  ceased  to  reign  ^^  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  French 
army,  under  general  Junot,  passed  the  frontiers.  In  these  extremi* 
ties,  instigated  br  the  English,  the  royal  family  determined  to  embark 
for  America.  They  set  sail  on  the  21st  of  November,  1,807 ;  andi 
on  the  30th,  Junot,  with  his  armv  entered  Lisbon. 

7.  The  state  of  Spain,  at  this  period,  was  undoubtedly  such 
as  to  encotU:^ge  the  most  ambitious  views  of  the  French  emperor. 
Nothing  coula  exceed  the  weakness  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  or  the 
oooiiision  of  the  national  affairs.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  parti- 
tion treaty,  the  hereditary  prince,  Ferdinand,  who  had  refused  to 
marry  the  minister's  sister-in-law,  on  the  si^gestion  of  the  court, 
was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution, 
for  havine  secretly  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Buonaparte^ 
&tmly.  This  was  followed  by  ^turbances.  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  obnoxious  minister,  Goaoy^  duke  of  Alcndia,  and,  since  the 
convention  of  1,795,  generally  called  the  ^  prince  of  peace.'* 
Charles  IV..  harassed  and  distressed  by  these  tumults,  was  induced, 
on  the  19tn  of  March,  ),808,  to  resign  his  crown  in  favour  of  ha 
ion,  now  become  Ferdinand  VII. ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  revoked 
his  abdication,  as  forced  upon  him.  and  extorted  by  the  dread  of 
personal  violence.  Nothing  could  be  more  directly  calculated  to 
promote  the  views  of  Buonaparte  than  these  divisions,  whose  con- 
stant policy  it  was,  in  all  cases  of  premeditated  conquest,  to  promote 
dissension^  in  order  to  be  called  in  as  an  arbitrator  or  mediator, 
which  was  the  case  in  this  instance.  After  Buonaparte  had  been 
bafSed  in  his  hopes  of  compelling  the  king  and  queen  to  emigmte, 
through  the  resistance  of  the  people  cnf  Sjwln  to  such  a  measure, 
the  whole  royal  family  were  invited  to  repair  to  Bayonne,  to  confer 
OQ  the  state  of  affairs ;  an  invitation  the  most  insidious,  but  which 
hadltsdOEbct    On  ^e  14th of  April fiuonapaite  arrived  thane ;!•'«>• 
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AMmd  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  Istof  May,  Chtrles  IV.  and  hit  ^leeiii 
after  the  favourite,  Godoy,  had  been  released,  oo  their  applicatieD  to 
BooDaparte. 

8.  The  transactions  at  Bayonne  exceeded  almost  eyery  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  any  preceding  history.    The  persona'  invited  were 
exactly  those  whom  Buonaparte  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
driven  into  his  toils:  in  this  case  they  were  weak  enough  to  ^o 
thither  of  their  own  accord.    Having  the  two  Icings  completely  m 
bis  power,  and  beyomi  the  frontier  of  S^ain,  he  compiled  Charles 
to  resume  his  auttKMrity,  on  purpose  tliat  he  mi^ht  resign  it  into  the 
faends  of  the  French,  proposing,  on  the  terms  ot  an  equivalent  else- 
where, a  similar  act  of  renunciation  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand; 
which  the  latter  indignantly  refusing,  was  at  once  declared  to  be 
excluded  from  all  he  had,  and  ail  he  might  have  had,  and  even 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  liberty.    This  so  intimidated  the  degrad- 
ed pHTKice,  that  at  leneth  he  unconditionally  resigned  his  royal  digni- 
ty,  tirat  into  the  hands  of  ius  father,  and  through  him«  into  those  of 
ouonaparte,  who  soon  obtained,  though  in  a  manner  tne  most  extra-* 
ordinary,  the  consent  of  most  of  the  pnncipal  personages  of  the  state, 
es  well  as  of  the  constituted  authorities,  to  the  appointment  of  liis 
brother  Joseph,  then  king  of  Naples,  to  the  vacani  Spanish  throne, 
and  to  render  it  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  usurper.    In  the 
vnean  while,  Ferdinand  was  sent  to  Valancey,  and  afterwards  to  Fop- 
tainebleau,  as  a  prisoner,  and  Charles  and  his  queen  to  Compiegne : 
their  ioint  abdication  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  publicly  announced 
at  Madrid  on  the  20th  of  May,  to  the  great  disgust .  of  the  Spanish 
people  in  general,  who  soon  resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  horrid 
mdignities  they  were  made  to  undergo. 

9.  In  the  course,  of  the  very  month  in  which  all  the  transactions 
at  Bayonne  took  place,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  the  capital 
of  Spain  as  king,  the  national  resentment  was  manifested  by  a  gen- 
eral rising,  and  insurrection  in  all  the  principal  provinces;  but  it 
was  first  in  Andalusia  that  any  thing  like  an  organized^  sovemment 
was  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  onf  the  part  of  the  patriots ; 
there,  a  provincial  junta^  or  council  of  magistrates,  inhabitants, 
and  constituted  authorities,  was  formed,  at  Semite,  which  led  to 
other  conventions  of  the  same  nature,  in  places  least  molested  by 
the  French,  and  in  all  of  these  Ferdinand  Vll.  was  proclaimed  kin£, 
and  war  openly  denounced  against  the  French,  accompanied  with 
proclamations  and  manifestoes,  highly  creditable  to  the  good  sense, 
spirit,  ardour,  and  patriotism  of  tiie  Spanish  nation,  and  expressed 
in  terms  very  d^erent  from  the  language  to  which  the  French  ty- 
rant had  been  accustomed.    Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  Spain  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1,808,  escorted  by  four  thousand  Italian  troops,  and 
followed  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  carriages,  conveying  his  suite 
and  the  members  of  the  junta  assembled  at  Bayonne,  to  assist  at  his 
inauguration.    He  was  ill  received,  or  rather  sullenly  treated  by  the 
Inhabitants,  on  bis  passage  to  the  capital.    Joseph  entered  Madrid 
on  the  20th  of  July ;  at  which  very  time  the  Spaniards  obtained  an 
important  victory  over  a  French  army  marching  upon  Cadiz,  which 
were  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  amount  of  Iburteen  thousand 
men,  while  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz  was  seized  by  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  don  Thomas  Morla.    These  successes  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards,  compelled  the  new  king  to  retire  from  the  capital 
to  Burgos,  afier  plunaering  the  treasury  and  securing  the  crown 
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10.  In  the  mean  while,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  aid  «f 
other  powers  would  be  wanted,  in  order  to  rescue  the 'kingdom  and 
peninsula  from  the  ^rasp  of  Napoleon.  Application  was  accordin^lf 
made  to  the  court  oi  London,  to  the  Swedes,  and  to  the  Portagiiese 
and  Austrians.  The  former  paid  a  ready  and  willing  atteotioo  to 
the  call;  and  the  whole  British  nation  evinced,  in  an  extraordinarf 
manner,  the  utmost  desire  to  render  effectual  assistance  to  Spaio, 
whose  cause  seemed  to  be  justly  interesting  to  every  friend  of  ireeaooL 

11.  While  these  things  were  passing  in  Spam,  a  similar  spirit 
had  arisen  in  Portugal,  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpations  of  ffae 
French ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  British  army,  in  the  month  of  Angost, 
under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  (afterwards  duke  of  Wellington,)  gave 
timely  effect  to  these  patriotic  movements.  The  relief  of  Portugal 
was  sooner  accomplished  than  proved  to  be  the  case  afterwards 
with  Spain.  On  the  21st  of  August  a  decisive  battle  took  place  at 
Vimiera,  between  the  French  and  combined  armies  of  English  and 
Portuguese ;  in  which  the  former  were  so  entirely  beaten  as  to  be 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country ;  and  which  they  were  enabled  to 
do,  by  a  convention  concluded  at  Cintra,  under  circumstances  consid- 
ered far  too  favourable,  by  Europe  in  general,  and  which  was  re- 
sented by  the  people  of  England. 

12.  The  evacuation  of  Portugal,  however,  at  all  events,  set  an 
army  free  for  the  use  of  Spain,  which,  at  the  latter  end  of  tbe 
month  of  October,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  men,  entered 
that  country,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Moore ;  the  emperor 
Napoleon  having  quitted  Paris  just  about  the  same  time,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  army  there.    Unfortunately,  the  state 
of  Spain  at  the  moment  of  this  first  attempt  on  the  part  ot  England,  to 
give  aid  to  the  patriots,  was  such  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the  British 
commander :  he  had  been  taught  (or  rather,  the  government  at  home 
had  been  so)  to  expect  a  strenuous  co-operation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Spaniards;   in  which  he  was  exceedingly  disappointed,  while  he 
continually  received  advice  of  tbe  augmentation  of  tne  French 
forces,  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  all  his  calculations:  nor  did  he 
consider  even  his  own  army  so  well-appointed  as  to  enable  him 
to  contend,  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  whither  he  was  directed  to 
proceed,  with  any  fair  probability  of  success.    He  was  evidently 
dispirited  with  the  prospect  before  him;  and  though  a  perfectly 
brave  officer,  felt  himself  so  ill-supported  by  the  Spaniards^  at  least, 
by  those  who  directed  the  public  an^rs,  (it  not  even  deceived  and 
betrayed,)  and  so  embarrassed  by  want  of  money  and  other  supplies, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  retire.    The  retreat  of  his  army,  though  od- 
happily  disgmced  by  many  irregularities  and  disorders  amongst  tbe 
soldiery,  was  conducted,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  (Buonaparte  him- 
self being  sometimes  present,)  with  singular  courage  and  dexterity, 
till  they  reached  Corunna,  where,  at  last,  the  transports  not  being 
arrived,   an   action   with   the   pursuing  army  took   place,  whko 
termbated  in  favour  of  the  English,  though  with  the  loss  of  the  gal- 
lant, but  unfortunate,  commander,  whose  death  was  greatly  lamented. 
Afler  this  action,  on  the  arrival  of  the  transports,  the  English  troops 
embarked  without  molestation,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1,809, 
set  sail  for  England. 

13.  Before  sir  John  Moore  finally  determined  upon  retiring,  he 
had  learned  that  Buonaparte  had  recovered  possession  of  the  ca|t^ 
lal,  which,  afler  the  departure  of  Joseph,  the  patriots  had  endesv^ 
aoredto  fortify  and  deieod;  but  it  was  Biirreodlered  to  the  eosttf 
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eaily  in  the  moath  of  December,  1,808,  by  the  temporary  goreniori 
2>on  Thomas  Morla.  Spain  was  far  from  being  sublued  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1,808,  though  the  aspect  of  things  was  alamung,  and 
the  French  extremely  confident  of  success.  Joseph  re-entered 
Biadrid,  in  great  pomp,  in  January,  1,809.  In  the  mean  time.  Napo- 
leon had  decreea  that  the  inquisition  should  be  abolished,  many  moo- 
asteries  suppressed,  and  the  feudal  privileges  abrogated. 

14.  After  the  aflair  of  Corunna.  the  French  army  under  general 

Soult,  (duke  of  Dahnatia,)  invaaed  J'ortugal  again,  and  was  abte 

to  get  possession  of  Oporto ;  while  another  army,  under  general 

Victor,  threatened  Lisbon.    It  was  at  this  moment  tnat  fresh  troops 

arrived  from  England,  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 

who  quickly  recovered  Oporto,  and  then  turning  against  Victor, 

once  more  relieved  Portugal  from  the  presence  of  the  French.    In 

June  he  entered  Spain,  and  by  the  20th  of  July  was  in  a  situatioo 

to  threaten  Madrid ;  on  the  27th  and  28th,  at  Talavera  del  Rejnsu 

he  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  assistea 

bj  four  marshals ;  but  was  able,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards, 

uler  a  very  hard  fought  battle,  to  repel  them  wUh  great  loss. 

Though  this  victory  was  not  attended  with  any  immediate  advaiH 

ta^es,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  rather  rashly  hazarded,  the 

Bntish  general,  for  his  great  skill  and  conduct  during  the  actioik 

was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  viscount  Wellington  ot 

Talavera. 

15.  Though  a  central  junta  had  been  appointed  in  1,808,  to  give 
consistency  and  strength  to  the  proceedings  of  the  patriots,  uey 
were  still  ill-prepared  either  to  contend  against  the  enemy  alone, 
or  conjointly  with  the  British.  In  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  after* 
wards,  their  movements  had  rather  embarrassed  than  assisted  the 
operations  of  the  latter.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Spaniards, 
from  the  first,  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  appoint  lord  Wei* 
iing;ton  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  acting  against  the  French. 
The  latter,  however,  were  much  harassed  by  a  sort  of  desultory 
war,  carried  on  by  ^ttcriUa  parties,  who  intercepted  their  applies, 
and  without  attemptmg  any  regular  engagement*  (for  which,  indeed^ 
they  were  unfit,)  were  continuallv  attackbg  tnem  in  the  way  or 
ambuscade  and  surprise ;  for  whicn  their  superior  knowledge  of  the 
coantry  evidently  save  them  great  advantages. 

IQ.  It  is  not  to  oe  wondered  that  the  extraordinary  situation  of 
Spain  should  occasion  great  embarrassment  in  the  manaeement  of 
the  war.  in  the  place  of  the  supreme  central  iunta  of  1,808,  a 
recency  had  been  appointed,  and  the  cortes  assenibled,  but  without 
sufficient  effect  Tne  Spanish  armies  acted  without  system,  and  the 
nation  at  large  manifested  a  jealousy  of  their  English  allies,  which 
prevented  such  a  co-operation  as  might  have  brougnt  the  whole  under 
one  command,  to  the  evident  advantage  of  the  cause,  in  which  they 
must  have  been,  though  with  different  degrees  of  zeal  and  judgment^ 
'  equally  interested.  This  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  ei- 
posed  them  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  treatment  far  from  conciliatoiy 
on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  war  which  was  renewed  between 
France  and  Austria,  m  1.809,  drew  the  attention  of  Napoleon  in 
torn  degree  from  Spain :  but  those  differences  being  soon  adjusted, 
early  in  the  year  1,810,  powerful  reinforcements  were  sent  from 
France  to  the  reninsula,  to  reconquer  Portugal,  and  ^  drive  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  sea.^'  What  has  been  said  of  Spain  is  by  no  means  ap- 
^UeaMe  to  Portugal*  in  the  latter  country,  not  only  a  better  spirit 
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fta*  maaifefited)  but  the  army  being  placed  under  Briilsh 

Mid  regularly  orninized,  by  general  ford  Beresford^  was  soon  ^eflde^ 

ed  capable  of  anording  very  effectual  aid  and  aflsUtaoce. 

17.  During  the  whole  of  the  years  1,810  and  I98I 1,  tibe  cootend* 

S;  annie«  were  occupied  in  striving  to  gain  advantages  oyer  each 
ler,  which  called  forth  all  the  skill  and  judgment  appertaining 
to  the  science  of  war.    The  detail,  however,  of  the  sevenil  actions 
which  took  place,  of  the  investment  and  capture  of  the  strong  holds 
of  the  two  portions  of  the  Peninsula,  do  not  belong  to  such  a  work 
IB  the  present    It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1,812,  and  after  the 
victory  gained  by  lord  Wellington  over  the  French  under  marshal 
Marmont,  in  tlie  battle  of  Salamanca,  that  the  total  expulsioo  of  the 
French,  smd  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Joseph,  became  a  matter  ot 
little  doubt    The  battle  of  Salamanca  may  be  s<ud  to  have  opened 
the  gates  of  Madrid  once  more  to  tlie  patriots  and  allied  armj«  and 
restored  the  Spanish  crown  to  Ferdinand.    The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  22d  of  July.    On  the  3ath,  lord  Wellington  entered   Valladolid. 
the  enemy  retiring  before  him;  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  iUadria 
surrendered  to  the  British  arms.    Joseph  and  his  suite  oaying  pre- 
viously quitted  it    Lord  Wellington  was  received  in  the  capital  with 
the  acclamations  lustly  due  to  the  liberator  of  Spain ;  but  had  the 
Spaniards  themseives  used  the  exertions  they  might  have  donei 
(Napoleon  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  Russia,)  the   Peninsii/a 
might  probably  have  been  sooner  delivered  from  tne  French,  after 
tiie  recovery  of  the  capital,  than  proved  to  be  the  case. 

18.  The  latter  made  a  stand  at  Burgos,  which  was  invested  ht 
the  English,  but  after  a  siege  of  more  than  a  month,  abandoned  with 
considerable  loss;  the  British  forces  beinj^  once  more  obliged  to  re- 
tire as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  The 
Spaniards^  hawever^  at  length  appeared  to  be  roused  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  situation,  ana  wisely  confided  to  lord  Wellington  the 
termination  of  this  protracted  war.  In  December,  1,812,  ne  was 
appointed  generalissimo,  and  distinguished  by  extraordinary  poweri 

19.  It  seemed  now  to  be  practicable  to  end,  by  a  decisive '^- 
tion,  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Spain ;  and  lord  Wellington 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  opportunity.  He  took  the  field  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  May,  1,813,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  brouj^bf 
the  enemy  to  action  on  the  plains  of  Vittoria.  Never  was  a  vic- 
tory more  decisive  than  the  one  obtained  at  this  time  by  the  com- 
bined British,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  armies.  Joseph  and  btf 
troops  were  compelled  to  quit  the  field  with  such  extreme  precipi- 
tation, as  to  leave  behind  them  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  two  thousand 
carriages  of  difierent  descriptions,  stores^  provisions,  and  an  immen^ 
booty,  consisting  chiefiy  of  tne  plunder  ol  Madrid,  fortunately  rescued 
upon  this  occasion  from  the  usurper,  who  was  present,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped. 

20.  AUer  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  the  fall  of  the  strong  towns 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  the  British,  Portuguese,  and  Span 
ish  troops  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  entered  France.     Early  in 


the  l^th,  eeneral  Soult  filed  out  of  the  town,  under  the  muzzles  of 
the  British  guns.  On  the  Idth,  news  arrived  of  the  abdication  ol 
Buoor^Murtei  and  the  entrance  of  the  allied  sovereigns  into  Panii 
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It  b  cocijecttifed  that  the  French  commander  knew  «f  theie  fbfaig^ 
before,  bat  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  invaden 
of  FVance^  concealed  it. 

21.  Before  the  allies  reached  Paris^  Napoleon  had  reieined  Fei^ 
tfinand  VII.,  whose  retarn  to  Spain  was,  however,  rendered  rery 
tmacceptable  to  manv  who  had  espoused  his  cause  in  his  absence, 
particularly  the  memoers  of  the  regency  and  existing  cortes,  with 
whose  proceedings,  in  regard  to  the  new  constitution  proposed  for 
his  acceptance,  he  expressed  himself  extremely  displeased ;  they 
had  previously  refused  to  acknowledge  a  treaty  concluded  by  Ferdi- 
nand  with  Buonaparte.    He  threw  liimseif  also  into  the  hands  of 
those  ivho  were  friends  to  the  ancient  system,  which,  with  extreme 
bigotry,  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  in  its  worst  forms.     From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  nation  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  con* 
•idera'ble  ferment  and  confusion.    By  a  revolution  in  March,*  1,8^, 
the  cortes  were  restored,  and  the  free  constitution  of  1,812  pro* 
elaimed  and  sworn  to  by  the  king.    The  inquisition  also  was  finally 
ahoUshed:  but  the  effects  of  these  last  movements  remain  to  be 
proved. 

22.  The  old  king,  Charles  IV.,  died  at  Rome,  in  1,819.  TKr  bat- 
tle of  Vittoria,  which  relieved  Spain  from  the  presence  of  the 
French  armies,  restored  Portugal  to  iier  former  independence.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  1,816,  the  queen,  Maria  lobelia,  died ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  king,  John  VL,  who  had  been  regent 
since  1,799,  the  seat  of  government  being  still  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
Brazil 


SECTION  XVIIL 

fllANCE,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  TILSIT,  TO  THE  ABDICATIOH 

OF  NAPOLEON  1,814, 

!.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  left  Napoleon  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  career 
of  vengeance  and  usurpation  in  other  countries.  He  obtained  by  it 
such  an  influence  over  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prussia,  as  to  induce 
them  to  break  with  England,  without  any  other  reason ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  thus  disposed  of  matters  in  those  quarters,  he  turned  his 
views  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  where  a  Bourbon  dynasty  still  ex- 
isted. In  three  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  ol  Tilsit,  he 
concluded  the  famous  partition-treaty  with  Spain,  already  spoken  of, 
in  virtue  of  which,  French  troops  were  to  be  allowed  tojpass  into 
Portugal,  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  ancient  kingdom ;  and  afterwards, 
no  doubt,  in  the  views  and  designs  of  the  French  emperor,  of  Spain 
itself. 

2.  Of  his  subsequent  invasion  and  occupation  of  both  countries, 
and  of  the  war  for  several  years  carried  on,  before  he  could  be 
compelled  to  renounce  his  usurped  dominion  in  Spain,  an  account 
is  given  in  the  preceding  section.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1,807. 
in  the  same  spirit  of  resentment  against  Great  Britain,  which  had 
didtated  the  celebrated  decree  of  Strlin^  declared  the  British  isles 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  the  French  emperor  issued  another 
decree,  at  Milan^  (in  consequence  of  the  British  retaliatoir  orders 
of  council,  November  21st,)  by  which  every  ship  whicn  shovld 
Mbmit  to  be  visited  by  the  English,  or  consent  to  any  pecuniary 
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enctioDf  whateoever,  should  be  liaUe  to  coDfiBcatkm  as  a  lawM 
prize;  but  bid  TeDfeance  fell  hardest  upoo  Portugal,  whose  coo^ 
mercial  and  politicid  relations  with  Eugland  so  exseperated  turn, 
that,  in  an  auaience  giyen  to  the  foreign  ministers  at  Fontainebleap, 
he  openly  declared,  that  if  the  regent  of  Fortngai  did  not  witfais 
two  months  conform  to  the  continental  system,  and  totally  reooonoe 
his  coooexioDS  with  £ngland,  the  house  of  firaganza  sboald  cease  to 
reien.  Such  was  the  miughty  language  of  this  extraordinary  mani 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  after  the  convention  at  Tilsit ! 

3.  in  a  few  days  aider  this  denunciation  of  the  Portaroefle  dy* 
nasty,  the  regent  closed  his  ports  against  English  ships  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  but  not  in  time  to  stop  the  French  armies,  who  pressed  so 
closely  upon  him,  that  on  the  29th  of  November,  (see  the  preceding 
section.)  ne  was  obliged  to  quit  his  European  dominions  for  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, m  the  Brazils,  and  on  the  very  next  day  Lisbon  was  occnpied 
by  French  troops  under  general  Junot 

4.  The  short-lived  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  brought  to  an  end 
about  this  time;  and  the  queen-regent,  late  duchess  of  Parma, 
with  the  king,  her  son,  obliged  to  depart  for  Spain,  her  naliva 
country. 

.5.  In  March,  1,808,  a  decree  was  passed  in  France,  ordaining  tbe 
renewal  of  titles  of  honour,  princes^  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  and  cre- 
ating a  new  order  of  hereditary  nobility,  as  essential  to  an  heredi- 
tary monarch.  About  the  same  time*  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  re- 
moved from  Naples,  and  made  king  ot  Spain ;  and  Joachim  Marat. 
crand  duke  of  berg,  married  to  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  was  dedarea 
king  of  Naples. 

6.  The  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy  being  thus  entirely  in  tbe 
hands  of  Buonaparte,  in  order  to  prevent  their  communication  from 
being  interrupted  by  anv  hostile  power,  he  seized  upon  the  pope^ 
temporalities,  for  which  Pius  VI.  ventured  to  excommunicate  him 
He  nad  the  audacity  to  remind  the  pope,  in  thus  despoiling  him 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  world ;  though  the  only 
reason  alleged  for  what  he  had  done,  was,  that  Pius  had  refused  to 
declare  war  against  England ;  a  friendly  power,  and  one  from  which 
tlie  pope  declared  be  had  never  received  the  smallest  injury. 

7.  On  the  9th  uf  April,  1,809,  war  was  renewed  with  Austria, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  French,  that  ailer  three  severe 
actions  at  Abensberg,  Fx^kmuhl,  and  Ratisbon,  Vienna  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  on  the  1 2th  of  May.  The  Austrians,  afterwards,  under 
the  archduke  Charles,  gained  some  advantages  over  Buonaparte 
but,  before  the  autumn  was  passed,  a  peace  was  concluded,  at  Vien- 
na, extremely  humilitating  to  Francis  Ii.  To  France  he  was  obliged 
to  cede  the  Ulyrian  provinces;  to  Bavaria,  Saltzburg;  to  Saxony, 
tlie  whole  of  West  Galiicia;  and  to  Russia,  East  Gallicia;  he  was, 
moreover,  compelled  to  siccede  to  the  continental  system  against 
England,  and  to  acknowledge  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Spain. 

8.  But  as  if  these  concessions  were  not  sufficient  to  mortiiy  the 
pride  oi  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  representative  of  the  house  of 
Uapsburgh  and  Lorraine,  the  French  emperor,  to  the  surprise  of 
£urope«  demanded  and  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Fran* 
cis  IL,  ttie  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  having  previouslv  been,  with 
great  form,  divorced  from  the  empress  Josephine,  with  her  own 
consent,  for  the  express  purpose  or  forming  a  connexion  of  higher 
hopes,  and  affording  a  prospect  of  an  heir  to  his  newly  acquired  im> 
pcriai  dominions.    The  marriage  took  place  at  Paris,  April  ^  I,8ia 
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9.  Intent  upon  pcoriding  for  eyeir  branch  of  his  tm&j,  the 


ipnand  duchy  of  Ttiscany  was  reyiTed  by  Napoleon,  m  IwB^  ^^ 
conferred  on  his  sister  EHzcl,  princess  of  Lucca  and  riomoina. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  vacated  by  the  removal  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Joachim  Murat,  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  given  to  Louis, 
his  nephew,  son  of  the  king  of  Holland  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  May 
the  pope^s  temporalities  were  declared  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
French  dominions,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Rome  appropriated  to  the 
imperial  prince,  neir  to  the  French  empire.    The  situation  of  the 
papal  territories,  between  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples,  was 
8uch  as  in  hostile  hands  might  be  made  use  of  to  intercept  the  com- 
munication between  the  two ;  and  therefore  the  pope,  who  appeared 
friendly  to  England,  was  of  necessity  to  be  despoiled  of  his  domin- 
ions^ hut  to  receive  a  revenue  of  two  millions  or  francs.    The  new 
constitutional  government  was  to  be  in  full  activity  and  force  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1,810.    On  the  14th  of  January,  1,810,  the  elector- 
ate of  Hanover  was  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  the  emperor^s 
brother,  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1^81 1,  Napoleon  was  gratified  with  the  birth  of  a  son,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  already  spoken  of,  was  immediately  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  king  of  Rome. 

10.  In  June,  1,812,  JNapoleon,  offended  with  some  parts  of  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  begun  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  character  of  the  artful  and  ambitious  tfonican, 
once  more  declared  war  against  htm,  having  influence,  besides,  to 
prevail  upon  Prussia  and  Austria  to  join  him.  His  advance  towards 
the  Russian  dominions  was  most  rapid ;  but,  considering  the  distance 
to  which  he  was  carrying  his  army,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  and 
indignation  he  had  excited  by  his  bold  threats  against  his  imperial 
adversary,  his  subjects,  and  his  empire,  extremely  rash.  His  power, 
it  is  true,  was  immense,  400,000,  in6mtry,  60^00  cavalry,  and  1^200 
Dieces  of  artillery;  uermans,  Folanders,  Dutch,  Swiss,.  Italians, 
apaniards,  and  Portuguese,  being  numbered  amongst  his  troops; 
but  nothing  could  exceed  the  anger  and  resentment  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

U.  On  the  9th  of  May  the  French  ruler  left  St  Cloud;  on  the 
24th  of  June  he  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
attained  his  grand  olgect  of  entering  the  capital  of  the  Muscovite 
domtnions.  but  his  reception  was  &r  from  being  such  as  he  ex- 
acted, or  such  as  he  had  met  with  in  other  capitaG.  The  city  was 
hred  by  order  of  the  governor,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  French  had  only  ruins  to  occupy,  in  a  latitude  to 
which  they  were  totally  unaccustomed,  and  with  all  the  horrors  of 
Siberian  winter  before  them. 

12.  On  the  10th  of  October,  after  having  solicited  an  armistice, 
and  proposed  peace,  bqth  of  which  were  perem{>torily  refused. 
Buonaparte  and  his  disappointed  army  began  their  dreary  and 
perilous  march  back  to  France.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  diffi- 
culties and  distresses  to  which  they  were  exposed,  from  the  severi- 
ties of  the  weather  and  climate,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Russians, 
from  Moscow  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  10th  of  December.  On  the  6th,  the  emperor  Napoleon  totally . 
abandoned  his  harassed  army  to  its  fate,  having  quitted  it  at  Smor- 
eonie  in  disguise :  destroyed  the  bridges  by  which  he  passed,  regard- 
tess  of  those  he^  left  behind;  and  traversing  Poland  and  Germany, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  midnigbtt 
H  h  46 
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December  18,  having  lost,  or  rather  sacrificed,  iiwriinb  of  I<50l/}09 

men,  inclodiDg  priaooera,  167,500. 

13.  U  was  naturally  expected  that  this  total  defeat  of  all   his 
projects  in  regard  to  Russia^  together  with  the  miserable  conditioa  of 
bis  annj  when  it  reached  tne  confines  of  France,  would  have  tenni- 
Dated  his  giddy  career  of  pride  and  ambition :  but  in  this  the  world 
was  deceived.    In  the  folloHriog  year,  be  eagerly  resumed  ho»tiiitie?» 
but  manifestly  to  great  disadvantage.    Though  he  was  readily  liir- 
nished  with  a  fresh  army,  amounting  to  350,000  men,  he  had  sooa 
opposed  to  him  not  only  Russia,  but  Austria,  Prussia,  and  SiredeD, 
subsidized  by  flnzland.    Several  of  the  confederates  of  the  Rhine 
ventured  to  abandon  his  cause ;  and  it  became  very  apparent  Lbat 
the  allied  powers  were  more  in  earnest  and  more  united  now  than 
on  any  former  occasion.    Many  battles  were  fought  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  with  douhtfiil  success,  tiU,  at  last,  the  great  ^  Battle  of 
Nations,^'  as  it  has  fitly  enough  been  caliecL  took  place  at  Leipzig, 
in  which  the  French  sustained  so  signal  a  defeat,  as  seemed  evidently 
to  prognosticate  the  ruin  and  discomiiture  of  the  great  disturber  ot 
Europe.     This  celebrated  battle,  or  succession  of  engagements, 
took  place  on  the  16th,  18tb,  and  19th  days  of  October.    Leipzig 
was  taken  only  two  hours  afcer  Buonaparte  had  effected  his  escape. 
The  king  of  Saxony  and  all  his  court  were  captured  by  the  allies ; 
a  French  garrison  of  30,000  men,  besides  22,000  sick  and  wounded, 
with  the  French  magazines,  artillery,  and  stores.    The  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  each  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  troops,  made  their  entry  into  the  town 
at  different  points,  after  the  engagement  of  the  19th,  and  met  in  the 

freat  square,  amiiist  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people, 
ust  before  the  bauie  of  Leipzig,  the  allies  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  defection  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
^mnd  duke  of  Baden,  from  the  cause  of  France,  and  the  coasequent 
junction  of  65,000  of  the  Bavarian  troops ;  and  during  the  action  of 
the  18th,  a  party  of  the  Saxons,  bringing  with  them  22  guns,  desert- 
ed to  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  and  desired  to  be  led  directly 
against  the  French.  So  much  was  the  aspect  of  things  changed,  witli 
regard  to  the  destinies  of  Buonaparte,  who,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
had  but  too  much  reason  to  declare,  (as  he  did  in  his  speech  to  the 
senate  on  the  14th  of  November,)  ^^All  Europe  was  with  us  a  year 
ago, — all  Europe  is  now  against  us." 

14.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  victory  at  Leipzig  were, 
the  dissolution  of  the  new-erected  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
grand  duchies  of  Berg  and  Frankfort.  The  dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Hesse  Cassel  recovered  their  dominions,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  not  merely  restored  to  his  stadtholderate  in  Holland, 
but  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands.  On  the  2d  ot 
December,  1,813,  the  allies  passed  the  Rhine;  the  southern  frootiei 
of  the  Pyrenees  having  been  invaded  by  the  British  and  Portuguese 
in  October  preceding. 

15.  Though  four  great  armies  of  the  allies  were  now  within  tbe 
territories  of  France,  their  work  was  not  accomplished.  The 
French  generdls,  and  Buonaparte  himseli^  who,  in  a  very  affectioe 
manner,  quitted  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January,  1,814,  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  Russians,  Prussiansu  and  Austriaos,  endeavoured 
to  prevent,  in  every  way  they  could,  their  advance  upon  the  capital; 
but  all  their  exertions  proved  vain,  though  the  attainment  ol  that 
great  object  was  deferred  for  some  months.    It  was  not  till  the  31at 
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day  of  Maich,  that  their  triumph  may  be  said  to  haye  been  complet- 
ed :  on   that  day  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  kine  of  Prussia,  at 
the  head  of  their  respectire  armies,  entered  Paris  in  the  most  solemn 
and  imposing  manner.    On  the  2d  of  April,  Buonaparte  was  formally 
deposed  by  the  senate,  and  on  the  1 1th  he  was  permitted  to  abdicate^ 
upon  terms  judged  by  many  to  be  far  too  favourable.     He  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  tiba,  (a  residence  of  his  own  choice,)  retaining  his 
imperial  titles,  and  having  that  island  and  its  dependencies  assigned  to 
him  as  sovereign,  with  a  revenue  of  two  QiUlions  of  francs.   The  duch- 
ies of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Placentia,  were  at  the  same  thne  secured 
to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  her  descendants,  and  provision 
made  for  all  his  other  relations.    Buonaparte,  having  previously  had 
a  guard  appointed,  set  out  on  the  20th  for  tne  seat  of  his  new  and 
Tery  reduced  dominions,  much  exposed  occasionally  on  his  passage  to 
popular  resentment. 

16.  On  the  the  entrance  of  the  allies,  they  were  careful  in  their 
manifestoes  to  distinguish  between  the  French  people,  oi;  nation  at 
large,  and  the  tyrant  whom  they  had  coaspirecf  to  overthrow;  and 
eTinced  the  strongest  dispositioa  to  bury  in  oblivion,  with  becoming 
magnanimity  and  forbearance,  the  numberless  insults  and  injuries 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  while  under  the  do- 
minion of  their  now  prostrate  foe.    They  took  no  steps  to  force  upon 
them  the  exiled  family,  but  left  the^  settlement  of  their  government 
and  constitution  entirely  to  the  senate  and  provisional  administration. 
The   Bourbons  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  south,  and  the  count 
d'Artois  appeared  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  April;  but  the  recal  of 
the  king  was  the  work  of  the  French  themselves,  as  we  ^ail  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  a  subseQuent  section* 

SECTION  XIX, 

POLAND,    FROM     THE     COMMENCEMENT    OF    THE    EIGH- 
,     TEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VIENNA,  1,815. 

I.  No  country  in  Eui:ope  has  suffered  more  from  a  faulty  constita 
tion  than  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  No  country  has  afforded  more 
convincing  proofs  of  the  mischiefs  appertaining  to  an  elective  mbn 
archy,  the  cbnstant  source  not  only  of  internal  commotions,  cabaL 
and  intrigue,  but  the  occasion  generally,  upon  every  vacancv,  or 
ioreign  inteiierence.  At  no  era  did  Poland  suffer  more,  perhaps^ 
from  this  combination  of  evils,  than  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  has  she  ever  since  been  able  to  re« 
cover  her  independence.  The  arbitrary,  though  not  unprovoked, 
proceedings  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  1,704.  when  he  deposed 
Augustus,  and  insisted  upon  placing  Stanislaus  on  tne  throne,  in  despite 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  plainly  showed  how  little  power  a  divided  • 
country  possesses  against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  neigh^ 
hour,  and  how  naturally  the  .interference  of  one  such  neighbour 
exposes  the  invaded  country  to  similar  measures  on  the  part  of 
others ;  for  Augustus  himself  had  been  previously  forced  upon  the 
Poles  by  Russia.  From  the  above  period  to  the  present  day  Poland 
has  been  exposed  to  a  continual  recurrence  of  such  events;  and  to 
promote  the  views  of  a  combination  of  foreign  potentates,  kept  in  a 
state  of  internal  disunion  and  distraction,  constantly  fiivourable  t» 
ttkek  ambitious  designs.. 
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2.  Aof^oshiB,  elector  of  SaxoDj.  who  was  deposed  in  1,704^  ani 
compelled  fonnaliy  to  abdicate  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of  Alt* 
Ranstadt,  in  1)706,  was  restored  by  the  assistance  of  Ronia,'  after 
the  battle  of  rultawa  in  1,709,  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  years,  dyine  in  1^733.  (Sect  I.)  His  rei^  was  &r  from  being 
an  happy  one :  he  ofiended  the  Poles  by  the  introdactioo  of  Saxon 
troops,  and  by  residing  too  much  away  from  theoi  in  his  electond 
dommions :  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  Actions  and  conspiracies,  being 
continual]]^  at  war  with  the  dissidents  or  and^cUhoUcs^  while  be  totally 
ikiled  in  his  endeavours  to  render  himself  absolute,  or  the  crown  be- 
reditarv  in  his  family. 

3.  Hie  war  which  arose  upon  the  death  of  Aurastos,  has  bees 
already  noticed.    Had  the  Poles  been  wise  enough  to  remedy  fbsit 
great  defect  in  their  constitution,  which  rendered  the  crown  eieo* 
dve,  they  could  not  have  done  better,  perhaps,  than  to  hare  made 
It  hereditary  in  the  person  and  family  of  Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  the 
principal  jcompetitor  of  the  house  ot  Saxony,  he  beings  a  Pole  by 
birth,  and  very  amiable  in  his  private  character :  but  they  were  no 
longer  their  own  masters ;  ana  they  were  divided  amongst  then^ 
selves  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  interposition  ^some  foreign 
power  almost  necessary  to  determine  their  choice.    Cpon  this  oc^ 
casion  the  emperor  of  Uermany,  whose  niece  the  young  elector  of 
Saxony  had  married,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  overcame  the  French 
influence  which  had  been  exerted  in  favour  of  Stanislaos,  and,  by 
effectually  removing  the  latter*  procured  the  election  to  fall  oo  the 
son  of  the  late  king.  Augustus  III. 

4.  This  kin^  of  Poland,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL, 
1,740,  laid  claun  to  the  whole  Austrian  succession ;  and  not  altogetiier 
without  reason,  had  not  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  stood  in  his  way, 
his  wife  being^  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  elder 
brother  of  Charles  VI. ;  the  object  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  being 
to  secure  the  inheritance  to  the  females,  in  default  of  male  issue ; 
and  on  the  demise  of  Charles  VI.,  his  daughter  becoming  his  immedi* 
ate  heir  and  representative,  it  certainly  iippeared  hard  that  the 
daughter  of  the  elder  brother,  who  had  been  emperor,  should  be  so 
entirely  excluded.    The  hope  of  succeeding^  to  some  part,  at  least^ 
of  the  late  emperor's  hereditary  dominions,  mduced  the  kingof  P<^ 
land  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  France, 
aeainst  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
auiance :  he  afterwards  changed  sides,  and  at  the  commencement  cS 
the  seven  years'  war,  as  has  been  before  shown,  (Sect  VI.)  sufiered 
qiost  severely  for  having  espoused  the  case  of  the  empress  ([uee^ 
and  entertained  views  against  Prussia,  which  the  wary  sovereign  of 
the  latter  country  found  means  to  detect,  and  cruelly  to  revenge. 

&.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  king  who  owed  his  election  so  entirely 
to  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  should  acquire  any  thing 
like  independence,  or  authority  at  home  or  abroad.  During  tlie 
reign  of  Augustus  ill.  great  feuds  and  animosiUes  prevailed  among 
the  Magnats,  while  the  king  himself  was  entirely  subject  to  tbe 
influence  of  Russia;  a  circumstance  so  resented  by  his  subiectsai 
to  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the  Libenm 
Vetoj  to  dissolve  all  the  diets  he  convoked,  and  thus  leave  the  king* 
dom  almost  without  any  government.  Augustus  III.  died  in  tiie  year 
1,763,  at  a  period  when  Uie  Russian  sceptre  had  passed  into  liaodl 
well  fitted  to  promote,  in  every  way  possible,  (just  or  nijust.)  iti 
aggntndizement  and  splendour.    Catnerine  IL  is  suppoaed  to  mt 
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had  her  eyes  upon  Poland  before  the  demise  of  Augustus,  and  to 
have  been  prepared  not  only  to  set  aside  the  son  of  the  latter,  but  to 
adTance  to  the  vacant  throne  some  creature  of  her  own ;  she  paid  no 
attention  therefore  to  the  solicitations  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  was 
very  shortly  relieved,  indeed,  from  all  competition  iu/that  quarter, 
by  the  early  death  of  the  new  elector.  In  conjunction  with  JPrussia 
she  succeeded,  but  not  without  a  spirited  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
few  Polish  patriots,  in  bestowing  toe  crown  of  Poland  on  count  Po- 
niatowski,  one  of  her  favourites,  and  a  Pole  by  birth ;  a  man  of  talent, 
and  amiable  in  his  disposition,  out  likely  to  continue,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  entirely  under  her  control. 

6.  Nothing  could  oe  a  greater  mockery  than  the  care  which  the 
czarina  and  tne  king  of  Prussia  pretended  to  take  of  the  liberties  ot 
Poland,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were  forcing  upon  the  nation 
a  king  of  their  own  choice  and  nomination.    So  far  from  trying 
to  amend  their  £%uUy  constitution,  and  eradicate  the  seeds  of  future 
animosities,  they  particularly  entered  into  an  agreement  to  prevent 
the  king  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  or  becoming 
absolute  ;  that  is,  m  fact,  independent^  or  powerful ;  for  this  was  their 
great  object     And  when  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  diet  to  ap- 
prove  their  nominee,  and  declare  count  Poniatowski  king,  a  Rus- 
sian army  was  sent  to  Waraaw,  to  support  the  jTreoZom  of  the  election. 
The  chofice  of  the  diet  of  course  was  soon  decided  to  be  in  £ivour  of 
the  Russian  favourite,  who  became  king  accordingly,  September  7^ 
1,764,  under  the  name  and  title  of  Stanislaus  Augustus. 

7.  From  this  |)eriod,  the  three  neighbouring  powers,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  the  two  former,  however,  most  particularly « 
may  be  said  to  have  been  interested  in  the  inteii:ial  dissensions  of 
tliat  unhappy  kingdom,  which  afforded  them  plausible  grounds  of 
interference,  and  which  they  could  therefore  have  no  sincere  incti- 
nation  to  allay  or  adjust  till  they  had  effectually  gained  their  own  ends : 
the  object  of  Russia  probably  was  to  maintain  her  own  povver  and 
ascendancy  over  the  whole  country ;  but  Prussia  meditated  a  parti- 
tion, which  mieht  put  her  into  possession  of  Polish  or  Westem  Prus 
sia,  a  district  of  much  importance  in  every  point  of  view. 

8.  Whatever  may  have  been  originally  the  distinct  views  of  the 
several  parties,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  derived  peculiar  advan- 
tages from  the  extremely  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  which  was 
at  this  time  torn  to  pieces  by  the  contests  and  disputes  between  the 
catholics  and  d^sstdetUs^  or  dissenters  from  the  established  relicion : 
the  latter,  who  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  ac- 
quired many  privilege^  were  supported  by  several  different  foreign 
powers;  those  of  the  Greek  church  by  Russia,  and  the  protestants 
of  all  persuasions  by  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Great  Britain,  all  of 
whom  were  called  upon  to  interpose  as  guarantees  of  the  famous 
treaty  of  Oliva,  1,660.  The  diet^  instigated  by  the  court  of  Rome 
and  heads  of  the  church,  judged  it  right  to  uphold  the  established 
faith,  and  Stanislaus,  though  his  principles  were  more  tolerant  and 
libera],  appeared  to  take  we  same  side,  being  jealous  also  of  the  too 
great  power  of  Russia,  of  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  continuaUy 
reminded,  not  only  by  the  open  favour  shown  to  the  dissidents  br 
Catherine,  but  by  the  insolent  superiority  assumed  by  her  general, 
commanding  in  roland,  prince  Repnin,  and  the  extremely  arbitrary 
and  sanguinary  manner  m  which  we  empress  sought  to  maintain  her 
preponderance.' 

9.  In  the  mean  while  confederacies  were  forming  in  all  parts  of 
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the  kingdom  to  rertore,  if  possible,  the  independence  of"    

couQlry,  (such  at  least  was  the  object  of  the  catholics,)  or  to  dhk 
cure  for  the  protestants  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  Uiey 
laid  daimy  and  of  some  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  depriTed. 
The  latter,  under  prince  Radzivil,  supported  by  Russian  troop*, 
compelled  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1,767,  to  accede  to 
their  demands ;  tliis  hastened  the  grand  confederacy  of  the  catho- 
lics at  Bar,  in  Fodolia,  in  l,768j  whose  object  was  to  throw  olT  ihe 
Russian  yoke,  with  the  aid  of  Turkey,  who  had  been  induced  hj 
France  to  declare  war  against  the  Russians  in  that  very  jear,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  latter  having  passed  their  frontier  m  pursiiing 
a  Polish  party,  and  committed  considerable  depredations. 

10.  Though  the  confederate  catholics  had  clearly  the  good  of 
their  country  in  view,  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  Russia,  that 
the  king  ancf  senate  were  compelled  by  Catherine  to  declare   war 
against  the  Porte,  and  so  far  to  counteract,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  efforts  that  were  making  to  accomplish  their  own  independence. 
In  Austria,  indeed,  durmg  this  stage  of  the  business,  the  confede- 
rates at  oar  had  a  friend  in  I\Iana  Theresa,  who  espoused   the 
claims  of  the  Saxon  famiiy,  and  who  sent  them  both  arms  and 
money,  to  enable  them  to  check,  if  possible,  the  domineering  pro- 
ceedings of  the  czarina,  of  which  indeed  she  had  good  cause  to  be 
jealous.    But  the  time  was  approaching  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  most  striking  and  formal  declarations  to  the  contrary,  Poland 
was  to  become  a  prey  to  her  three  more  powerful  neiehboars,  and 
when  all  other  feelings  were  to  give  way  to  that  of  duly  apportion- 
ing and  dividing  the  spoils  of  that  unhappy  country. 

11.  It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  the  plan 
ot  dismembering  this  untortunate  kingdom  originated  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  his  brother,  prince  Henry :  and  that  it  was  owing  to 
particular  circumstances  that  they  were  able  to  brine  the  two  otber 

Parties  so  readily  to  acquiesce  in  their  measures  of  partition.  Had 
rederick  himseli  been  more  rapacious,  it  would  probably  not  have 
been  so  easily  accomplished,  but,  in  order  to  gain  what  he  most 
coveted,  for  his  own  snare,  he  appeared  willing  to  allow  the  other 
two  partitioning  powers  to  acquire  rather  more  than  fell  to  his  lot^ 
both  in  extent  of  territory  and  amount  of  population.  In  admitting 
Austria  to  any  share  at  all,  he  made  no  scruple  to  assert  that  bis 
principal  motive  was,  that  she  should  bear  her  part  in  the  blame 
that  must  attach  to  so  arbitrary  and  rapacious  an  act 

12.  Though  the  Polish  king  and  nation  were  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce in  these  proceedings  of  the  three  powei-s,  they  did  not  Jo 
so  without  remoastrating  in  terms  the  most  striking  and  dignitied ; 
accompanying  their  remonstrances  and  manifestoes  with  an  open 
appeal  to  the  several  states  whkh  had  guarantied  the  integrity  of 
Poland ;  but  all  in  vain.  ^  They  obtained  no  assistance  from  foreign 
states,  no  abatement  of  their  demands  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
titioning powers,  and  were  at  length  obliged,  by  a  solemn  diet,  to 
sanction  this  gross  dismemberment  of  their  country.  In  two  seve- 
i*al  discussions  of  the  case,  however,  in  the  senate,  and  assembly 
of  Nuncios,  the  minority  on  the  division  was  most  numerous  and 
respectable.  In  the  former,  the  question  was  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  nx  only,  in  the  latter  by  one,.  The  motive  alleged  by  the 
partitioning  powers,  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was,  tibat  they 
wer&  anxious  to  amend  the  constitution,  to-  preserve  the  lihertiei 
#r  Poland,  and  to  appease,  the  dlsordeis-  whjch.  had  foi:  sa  long  a 
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space  of  time  disturbed  the  country,  but  they  iulfittedJiOBe  of  thete 
pretended  purposes.    They  did  nothing  to  amend  the  constitution, 
but   imposed  a  new   one  upon  them,  fraught  with  those   very 
imperfections,  of  which  they  micht  for  ever  continue  to  take  adf- 
vantage.       They   perpetuated   the'  elective   monarchy,   abridged 
more  than  ever  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  continued  the  iwe* 
ruin  -veto^   a  sort  of  tribunitial  privilege,  exceedingly  inimical  to 
the  peace  of  the  countiy.     So  rar  from  upholding,  they  trampled 
upon  their  liberties  in  every  way  they  could,  and  promoted  the  dis» 
orders  they  pretended  to  remove,  by  enciouragmg,  rather  than 
checking,  the   licentious   conduct  of  their  soldiery.     In   fact,  a 
greater  act  of  atrocity,  or  a  more  barefaced  mockery  of  national 
teelin^s,  never  perhaps  took  place,  or  was  even  attempted,  than  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.    Austria  and  Prus- 
sia did,  indeed,  make  an  attempt  to  vindicate  their  claims  to  the 
countries  they  took  possession  of;  but  Russia  scarcely  judged  it 
necessary  to  make  any  declaration  to  that  effect.    The  archives  of 
Prussia  and  Hungary  were  ransacked,  and  tkles  revived  and  in 
sisted  upon,  which,  to  say  the  least,  had  been  in  abeyance  for  many 
centuries.    How  far  this  measure  may  justly  be  said  to  have  afiected 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  a  distinct  case.   For  a  long  series 
of  years,  if  not  of  ages,  Poland  had  been  so  ill  governed,  or  so  weak,. 
as  to  have  bad  little  influence  on  that  balance,  though  ner  situation 
seemed  to  point  her  out,  and  still  appears  to  do  so,  as  capable  of  ma- 
terially influencing  or  counteracting  the  operations  of  her  many  pow- 
erful and  ambitious  neighbours,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,,  and  Turkey. 
The  worst  consequence,  however,  arising  from  the   confederacy 
against  Poland,  seems  to  nave  been  the  countenance  thereby  given 
to  the  partitioning  system  in  general. 

13.  It  was  in  the  year  1,773  that  the  division  was  finally  agreed 
to,  and  settled,  and  even  sanctioned  by  the  Polish  diet  Of  some- 
what more  than  thirteen  thousand  square  German  leagues  of  terri- 
tory, tlie  partitioning  powers  took  a  good  thii'd,  taking  at  the  same 
time  no  measures  to  lessen  the  evils  arising  from  the  defective  con- 
st! Uition  of  Poland,  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the  natives,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  they  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  improve- 
ment of  their  respective  shares;  but  no  benents  of  this  nature,  con- 
ferred on  particular  parts  of  the  country,  could  compensate  for  the 
unfeeling  depredations  committed  upon  the  whole* 

14.  The  Ibllowing  has  been  given  as  a  fair  representation  of  the 
partii  allotted  to  the  several  powers,  by  the  delegates  appointed  to 
acijnst  the  respective  claims.  Other  accounts^  indeed,  are  extant, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  one 
we  are  about  to  give ;.  a  very  exact  statement,  hpwever.  may  not 
he  necessary.  The  nussian  allotment  consisted  of  Polisn  Livonia, 
parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Witepsk,  Polotsk,  and  Minsk,  and  the 
whole  palatinate  of  Micislaw,  containmg  a  population  of  1,&00,00Q 
souls.  The  king  of  Prussia  obtained  the  district  called  Royal,  or 
Western  Prussia,  excepting  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  with 
a  population  of  860,000  souls.  Austria  gained  a  large  territory  in 
the  south  of  Poland,  comprising  Red  Russia^  Gallicia.  and  parts  of 
h&  palatinatea  of  Cracow.  Sandomir,.  Lublin^  Bezk,  Volhynia,  and 
Podolia,  containing  a  population  of  2,500,000  souls,  and  the  valuable 
salt-woks  of  Vielitzka,  which  produced  an  annual  revenue  of  £90,000. 
This  district  was  annexed  to  the  Austrian  territories,  under  the  an- 
tient  appeUalLQn  of  the  kin^d^ms  of  Gallicia  and  Loaomeria..   Such' 
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were  the  resutts  of  what  is  now  distiosuiahed  by  the  name  of  Hie 
wast  partitioD  of  Poland. 

15.  xbe  little  aatistance  Poland  received  to  ward  off  the  disgrace 
and  misery  of  this  first  partition,  the  extraordinary  apathy  with 
which  it  seemed  to  be  beneld  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  lefi 
little  hopes  of  her  regeneration,  or  escape  from  the  toils  into  which 
she  had  fallen ;  nor  indeed  has  she  ever  escaped  from  them,  ta 
recovered  the  smallest  degree  of  independence.     After  the  first 
partition,  the  object  she  had  most  to  dread  was  some  accidental 
disunion  of  the  partitioning  powers,  who  would  be  sure  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  her :  and  an  event  of  this  very  nature  seems 
to  have  been  the  cause  ot  what  has  been  called  the  SBooim  parti- 
tion, in  1,793.    Russia  and  Austria,  in  the  years  1,787  and  1,788,  by 
too  close  an  alliance,  having  given  umbrage  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  insisted  that  the  constitution  formed  for  Poland,  in  1J73,  was 
void,  and  offered  to  assist  the  Poles  in  framing  a  new  one,  which 
was  completed  under  his  auspices.  May  3, 1,791.    Had  this  consti- 
tution been  able  to  keep  its  ground,  Poland,  so  much  of  it  at  least 
as  remained  to  the  natives,  might  have  recovered  some  degree  of 
credit  and  freedom ;  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  real 
patriots,  enlightened  and   moderate   reformers;   it  abolished  the 
aberum  veto^  and  the  elective  monarchy,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
extinction  of  some  hereditary  dynasty;  it  rendered  the  person  of 
the  king  inviolable,  but  gave  him  responsible  ministers :  it  provid- 
ed a  representative  senate,  not  much  differing  from  tne  English 
house  of  commons.     Unhappily,  this  good  work  found  enemies 
amongst  the  ancient  nobles,  wno  did  not  like  to  give  up  their  pre- 
tensions to  royalty^  and  who  had  recourse  to  the  old  and  ruinous 
expedient  of  inviting  foreign  help,  always  at  hand  to  avail  itself 
of  the  internal  commotions  of  that  devoted  country.     Russia  was 
called  in,  by  the  confederates  of  Targovitz,  and  a  renewal  of  losses 
and  calamities  ensued  of  course.    The  king  of  Prussia,  so  far  from 
supporting  the  new '  constitution,  the  diet,  or  the  klngj,  ashe  seem- 
ed absolutely  bound  to  do,  by  his  own  acts,  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  which  had  been  specially  excepted 
in  the  last  partition,  joined  the  czarina,  in  her  efforts  against  the 
patriots,  under  the  brave  Kosciusko,  and  finally  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing over  a  country,  which,  from  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  in  her  defence,  deserved  a  better  fate.    By 
the  second  partition,  in  1,793,  Russia  is  said  to  have  acquired  4,CX)0 
German  square  miles  of  territory,  in  Volhynia,  Lithuania,  Podolia. 
and  the  Ukraine;  and  Prussia,  besides  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and 
Thorn,  1 ,000  square  miles  in  south  Prussia,  with  all  the  Hansentic 
towns.    A  ^ird  and  last  partition  soon  followed,  in  the  year  1.795, 
between  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
put  an  end  to  tne  kingdom  and  repuolic  of  Poland ;  Stanislaus,  its 
unhappy  monarch,  being  removed  to  Russia,  where  he  soon  ai\cr 
died,  February  12, 1,798.    In  this  last  partition,  Cracow  was  given 
to  Austria,  and  Warsaw  to  Prussia.    From  the  re^tance  of  the 
natives,  wno  gained  greater  advantages  in  many  engagements  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  their  force,  the  slaugh- 
ter accompanying  these  latter  revolutions  was  dreadful,  and  on  me 
part  of  the  Russians  attended  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  too 
much  resembling  what  had  taken  place  in  1,772. 

16.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  Poland,  from 
ttie  period  of  the  last  jxtrtiiion^  m  1,795,  to  the  treafj  of  Vienna*  io 
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1^15.     The  iiguries  the  Datiyes  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
the  three  partitioning  powers  very  naturallj  disposed  them  to  ac- 
cept way  offers  from  the  enemies  of  their  Oppressors;  and,  as  Bno- 
naparte  had  frequent  opportmiities  of  makine  snch  offers,  it  is  not 
to  oe  w^ondered  mat  he  shoald  have  obtained  their  assistance,  and 
subjected  them,  more  or  less,  to  liis  government  and  control ;  but 
as  he  ivaa  onlj  at  times  in  opposition  to,  and  as  often  altied  with 
one  or  other  of  the  three  powers,  Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  he 
was  never  able  to  projj^ose  their  entire  emancipation,  even  if  he  had 
desired  it    Thus  continually  deceived  and  mortified,  they  derived 
no  advantage  from  the  aid  they  gave  to  France,  if  we  except  that  ten- 
dency  towards  the  recovery  of  a  separate  existence,  (for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  more,)  the  creation  of  the  grand  duchy  of  War^ 
saw.  in  1,807,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  with  the  consent 
of  Buonaparte,  was  consigned  to  the  king  of  Saxony ;  the  emperoi 
of  Russia  at  the  same  time  acquiring  much  of  Poland  from  Prussia. 
In  1,812,  the  kingdom  was  declared  oy  the  diet  of  Warsaw  to  be  re- 
established; and  oy  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1,815,  beine  formaUy 
delivered  up  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  it  became  annexedto  Russia, 
and  was  declared  to  be,  ^  irrevocably  attached  to  it  by  its  constitution, 
to  be  possessed  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his 
heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity.^    Tne  part  assigned  to  Prussia 
took  the  name  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen.    The  salt-mmes  of 
Vielitzka  were  confirmed  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  such  dis- 
tricts as  had  been  acouired  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1,809.    The 
town  of  Cracow  was  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free,  independent,  and 
strictlj  neutral  cit^,  under  the  protection  of  Austria.  Russia,  and 
Prussia.    The  navigation  of  the  nvers  and  canato,  in  all  parts  of  an- 
cient Poland,  (as  it  existed  in  the  year  1,772,}  was  by  partkuiar 
treaties,  between  Russia,  Austria^  and  Prussia,  declared  to  be  free, 
so  as  not  to  be  interdictea  to  any  mhabitant  of  tne  Polish  provinces, 
belonging  to  either  of  the  three  powers. 


SECTION  XX. 

GREAT    BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS,    1,802,  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  III.,  1,820. 

1.  Before  one  year  had  passed  from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  circumstances  took  place  which  too  plainly  indicated  a 
strong  probability  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  so  early  as  the 
month  of  May,  1803,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  again  is- 
sued against  the  French,  by  the  British  government,  apparently 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  i>eople  at  laree,  notwithstanding  the 
enthusiastic  joy  which  had  been  ezpressea  on  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  the  year  preceding.  It  was  ui>on  this  occasion  that  the 
first  consul  had  recourse  to  a  measure,  singular  in  its  nature,  and 
which  exposed  many  persons  and  families  to  great  inconvenience. 
He  forcibly  detained  all  the  English  who  happened  to  be  in  France, 
not  only  for  purposes  of  business,  but  of  pleasure  or  curiosity ;  nor, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  any  of  them  able  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  for  tne  long  space  of  ten  or  eleven  years.  Prepa- 
rations also  were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Eneland,  which  only  ex^ 
cited  a  stronger  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  mtter  country,  to  pre- 
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pare  Bfainst  such  attempts,  in  a  way  well  calculated  to 
once  aO  the  eAemy's  hopes  and  prospects  of  soocess;  in  irel 
indeed,  a  new  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  supposed  to 
rest  on  some  promised  support  from  France ;  but  this  was  denied  by 
the  conspirators  themselves,  and  the  disturl^mce  soon  quelled,  with- 
out spreadiD£,  in  fact,  beyond  the  capital. 

2.  Though  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  declared,  that,  mtb 
reeard  to  his  electoral  states,  he  should  remain  neuter,  Buonaparte 
did  not  neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  wounding  his  feelings,  by 
the  speedy  occupation  of  Hanover,  under  circumstances  peculiaHy 
aggravating  to  the  people.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1,803,  the 
Haiioverian  troops  were  made  to  lay  down  their  arms^  and  engage 
not  to  serve  agaiost  the  French  without  a  previous  exchange. 

3.  Holland  was  still  too  much  under  subjection  to  France,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  at  peace ;  lettere  of  marque  were,  therefore, 
also  issued  against  the  Batavian  republic,  on  its  refusal  to  agree  to  a 
perfect  neutrality. 

4.  In  1,804,  a  change  of  nuoistry  in  England  brought  Mr.  Pitt 
again  into  power,  at  a  moment  when  the  affairs  of  the  continenL 
and  the  increased  power  of  the  first  consul,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  month,  assumed  the  imperial  dignity^  demanded  all  his 
attention.    Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  the  aid  which  Spain 
was  compelled  to  render  to  the  FreAch,  together  with  certain  ap 
pearances  of  hostile  preparations  in  her  ports,  exposed  her  to  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  whicn  soon  drew  from  her  a 
declaration  of  war,  v^ry  fatal  to  her  interests,  though  scarcely  to 
be  avoided,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  she  had  lieen 
placed  by  the  extra^inary  proceedings  and  demands  of  the  British 
government  which' was  supposed  to  have  violated  the  strict  rules 
of  justice,  if  not  of  international  law,  by  arbitrarily  and  prematurely 
seizing  her  treasure-^ips^  on  their  passage  to  her  ports,  in  an  action 
perfectly  unforeseen  and  unexpected,  and  in  which  many  lives  were 

5.  But  if  the  character  of  the  British  nation  or  government  suA 
iered  in  ony  respect  from  errors  or  mistakes  in  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  its  naval  power  and  credit  were  nighly  advanced  be- 
fore a  Year  had  passed,  by  the  splendid  victory  obtained  over  the 
•Spanisn  and  French  fleets  combined,  off  cape  Tra&lgar,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1,805 ;  a  victory  not  achieved,  however,  without  a  correspon- 
dent loss,  as  has  been  before  stated,  in  the  death  of  the  very  cele- 
brated lord  Nelson,  commander  of  the  British  squadron,  who  fell 
early  in  the  action,  and  whose  body,  being  aflerwards  brought  to 
England,  was  buried  with  very  unusual  honours  in  the  centi'eof 
St  Paulas  cathedral. 

6.  In  1,806  died  Mr.'  Pitt;  a  minister  whose  extraordinary  talents 
and  integrity  of  life  attached  to  him  many  friends  and  adherents, 
by  whom  he  was  ably  supported  through  a  very  arduous  contest; 
a  contest  which,  though  some  thought  it  might  have  been  avoided. 
others  as  confidently  regarded  as  entirely  just  and  necessary,  ana 
a  timely  security  against  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  princi- 
ples^ more  threatening  and  dangerous  than  any  aggressions  purely 
nostile.  It  is  always  easy  to  say,  such  and  such  events  would  not 
have  happened,  had  a  different  course  from  the  One  actually  adopted 
been  pursued ;  but  this  is  at  best  mere  matter  of  surmise.  It  is  im- 
possible  now  to  speak  decisively  of  what  might  or  might  not  hare 
been  the  consequences  of  a  longer  forbearance  firom  war-  it  isei- 
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tremely  certain  that  many  untoward  circumstaDces  preyented  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  view,  and  that  the  power 
of  the  French  emperor,  instead  of  being  checked,  was  advancing 
with  rapid  strides  to  a  pitch  of  uncontrollabie  and  extended  domin- 
ion, when  the  former  was  seized  with  that  illness  which  terminated 
his  life,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.    On  his  death,  a  new 
administration  was  formed,  including  his  great  parliamentary  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Fox,  who  survived  him  for  the  short  space  of  only  seven 
months.     It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  British  nation 
to  record,  that  these  two  eminent  statesmen,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  so  much  opposed  to  each  other,  hue  whose  abilities  and  sinceri- 
ty in  an  opposite  line  of  politics  appear  to  have  been  duly  acknowl- 
edged and  appreciated  by  all  parties  at  the  period  of  their  deaths, 
were  buried  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminister  Abbey,  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  one  stone  might  have  covered  the  remains  of 
both. 

7.  During  the  short  time  that  Mr.  Fox  was  a  member  of  adminis- 
tration, fresh  attempts  were  made  to  terminate  the  war.  by  negotiii- 
tion,  but  in  vain.  Though  the  French  emperor  would  nave  agreed 
to  many  cessions  of  importance,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
ally,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  it  was  found  impossible  to  detach  from 
his  influence  and  usurped  authority  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 

8  The  system  so  generally  adopted  by  the  tyrant  of  France,  of 
converting  to  his  own  use  the  resources  of  all  other  countries, 
which  could  in  any  manner  be  rendered  subservient  to  his  purpose, 
led  the  administration  which  succeeded  that  in  which  Mr.  Fox  had 
a  share,  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  which  has  been  judged  by 
many  incapable  of  justification  on  any  principles  of  political  expe- 
diency, and  which  was  unfortunately  attended  with  more  fatal  con 
sequences  than  were  at  first  perhaps  contemplated.  Upon  what  in- 
formation the  ministry  proceeded  did  not  fully  appear  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  reason  to  know  that  the  French  ruler 
designed  to  occupy  Holstein,  and  convert  to  the  purposes  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  British  dominions  the  Danish  marine. 

9.  It  was  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  such  an  acce^ion  to  the 
naval  power  of  France,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fleet  on  which  the 
enemv  had  thus  fixed  his  view,  and  though  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  both  hoped  and  expected  by  the  British  government,  that  the 
Danes  would  be  brought  peaceably  to  surrender  into  their  hands 
for  a  time  a  fleet  thus  devoted  to  the  ruin  of  a  friendly  power,  yet 
the  result  turned  out  to  be  far  otherwise.  The  Danes  resisted  the 
demand,  and  though  c(uite  unable  effectually  to  defend  against  the 
forces  opposed  to  them  either  their  fleet  or  their  capital,  did  not 
capitulate  till  about  two  thousand  persons  had  lost  their  lives,  and 
many  houses  been  burnt  in  a  manner  that  threatened  the  entire  de 
struction  of  the  city.  The  endj  it  is  true,  was  accomplished,  oP  get- 
ting into  the  power  of  the  English  all  the  Danish  ships  of  war.  (eigh- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates^^  and  naval  stores ;  out  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  long  before  tne  irritation  caused  by  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  attack  on  a  brave  people,  not  at  war  with 
England,  will  be  allayed  or  forgotten. 

10.  In  vindication  of  the  suspicions  of  the  British  ministry,  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Danish  marine  and  arsenals  were  found  m  a  state 
which  lefl  no  doubt  of  the  intrigues  and  agency  of  the  Ereoch, 
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confiK to fiiejadginent of flie officen and seaKCD eamloved  i 
cxpedSkm.  Tiie  geoeal  designs  of  Fnoce  seeiB,  JDaeed,  to 
beeo  dedsirdy  maoifested,  in  the  measures  thev  dow  openlj  m^ 
sued,  about  tfaie  same  time,  of  appnwriating  to  themnflves  ttie  neel 
of  Portugal)  and  for  simiiar  pmposes,  out  which,  foituiialely  witiwt 
so  mefcmrholy  a  catastrophe,  was  rescued  from  the'  graip  of  Cbe 
Freoch  nder,  by  its  timely  remoral,  uoder  the  protection  ofm.  Bcitiib 
armameDt,  to  toe  ports  oT  BraziL  The  difiereoce  between  tbe  tipo 
cases  seemed  to  be  this;  that  io  fiettboi^  possesson  of  tbe  latter  fleet 
we  were  actually  assisting  an  ally ;  m  the  former,  we  were  com- 
pelling a  neutral  to  adopt  a  measure  judged  to  be  nnnecesBary  am  her 
part,  and  on  suspicions,  tbe  grounds  of  which  she  disavowed ;  but  the 
state  of  Europe,  at  that  period,  aj^iears  to  have  been  such,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  minor  states,  as  to  justify  precautions  against 
French  power  and  French  intrigue,  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to  in 
other  instances :  it  may  also  be  added,  that  Portugal  unreaerredty 
communicated  to  England  the  avowed  desiens  of  France ;  Densiariu 
to  say  the  least,  acted  with  a  reserve  £ir  trom  friendly,  and  rosistpd 
all  negotiation ;  the  consequences  to  the  latter,  however,  were  cer» 
tainly  deplorable. 

11.  It  was  in  the  year  1,807,  that  the  royal  family  of  France, 
whose  situation  on  tbe  continent  became  every  dav  more  abnaii^ 
and  insecure,  took  refuge  in  Fugland ;  they  fixed  their  residence  at 
Hartwell,  in  buckingbamshire,  ms  msuesty  styling  himself  Uie  coont 
de  Lisle,  and  mod^y  declining  all  nonouis  and  attentioos,  beyond 
such  as  might  be  due  to  a  private  noblemaiL 

1%  The  vindictive  measures  adopted  by  the  French  govenmenl 
to  ruin  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  Datuiallv  drew 
from  the  latter  retaliatory  expedients,  which  were  mwe  or  ieas  ap 
proved,  as  affecting  neutral  and  friendly  powers,  but  which  conld 
scarcely  have  been  avoided,  without  surrendering  her  maritime 
rights,  and  submitting  to  a  pretence  of  blockade  on  the  part  of  a 

g3wer,  whose  shios  had  been  fairiy  driven  from  the  sea  bv  tbe 
ritish  fleets.  Orders  in  council  were  issued  in  tbe  months  of  Janua- 
ry and  November,  1,807.  not  only  prohibiting  all  trade  between  the 
ports  of  France  and  its  allies,  but  ultimately  compelling  all  neutrals, 
trading  to  France,  to  stop  at  a  British  port,  and  pay  a  doty  in  propoi^ 
tlon  to  the  value  of  the  car^o.  These  embarrassments  to  traoe  in 
general  could  not  fail  to  excite  great  uneasiness  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  the  commencement  of  them  is  justly  to  be  imputed  to  tiie 
extraordinary  decree,  issued  by  the  French  ruler  at  Berlin,  (the  baas 
of  the  "  continental  system,'')  November,  1,806,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  Sect  XVI. :  unfortunately  the  impossibility  of  satisfactorily 
exempting  other  states  from  the  effect  of  these  prohibitory  anid 
regulating  decrees,  on  tbe  part  of  the  two  rival  countries,  involved 
England  m  a  very  unpleasant  dispute  with  the  United  States  ot 
America* 

13.  Of  the  part  Englaxkl  took  in  the  affairs  of  Spam  and  Portngsl, 
from  1 ,808  to  1,814,  an  account  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  (See  Sect 
XVII.)  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  during  the  whole  contest, 
the  emancipation  of  those  two  ancient  kingdoms  from  the  power  oi 
the  French  seemed  to  be  contemplated  by  the  whole  mass  of  Britidi 
^  sub|iects  as  their  own  cause.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  and  In- 
land, on  the  first  application  for  assistance  from  Spain,  appeared 
read;^  to  rise  in  a  body.  They  hailed  the  dawn  of^liberty  on  the 
conUnent  with  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings.    The  deputies  fix)m  the  . 
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wipreuie  imta  of  Seyille,  did  not  arrive  in  Eof^land.  mi  Ibekr  mlMioii 
to  the  British  goyerament  till  the  24th  of  July,  1,808 ;  but  lone  be- 
fore that,  other  deputies  from  the  principality  of  Asturiaa  bad  been 
received  in  London,  with  the  most  cordial  tokens  of  esteem  and 
irieodflhip.  They  were  splendidly  entertained  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  JBank,  and  other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  indiyiduals  of 
the  hieheet  distinction.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  Glasgow,  Ildinburgh,  Dublin,  Cork,  Wateiford,  and 
many  other  places,  for  supporting  the  cause  of  Spain ;  and  several 
niilitary  corps,  militia,  and  volunteers,  offered  their  services.  Govern- 
ment supplied  them  immediately  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  doUars,  five  thousand  muskets,  thirtjr  thousand  pikes,  and  an  im- 
mense <]^uantity  of  powder  and  bal]&  with  promises  of  more  effectual 
aid.  which  were  ultimately  amplv  fulfilled.  The  spirit  thus  display- 
ed by  the  British  public,  on  the  first  certain  mtelligence  received  of 
the  anti-callican  insurrection  in  Spain,  may  be  said  to  have  continued 
unabated  till,  through  the  matchless  skill  and  valour  of  the  confede- 
rate armies  under  Uie  duke  of  Wellington,  the  French  were  finally 
driven  from  the  peninsula  in  1,814,  as  related  in  our  account  of 
Spain. 

14.  His  maiesty  George  111.,  havine^  in  the  month  of  October, 
1,809^  entered  upon  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  the  event  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  nation  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  services 
of  thanksgivmg  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels,  witn  suitable  dis- 
courses, ifluminations,  feai^,  and  other  testimonies  of  joy,  but  parti- 
cularly by  liberal  benefactions  to  the  poor.    In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber in  the^  following  year,  his  majesty,  much  troubled  and  afflicted  by 
the  long  illness  and  death  of  his  daughter  the  princess  Amelia,  had 
an  alarming  return  of  his  former  complaint  which  terminatea  in  a 
second  suspension  of  bis  reeal  functions,  and  from  which  he  never  so 
sufficiently  recovered  as  to  oe  able  to  transact  any  business  of  state. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  his  royal  highness  tne  prince  of  Wales 
was  appointed  regent,  subject  for  a  period  to  restrictions  similar  to 
those  which  had  l^en  proposed  in  1,788-9.    This  plan  was  violently 
opposed,  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  but  finally  carried  in  Feo> 
ruary,  1,811.    The  bill  was  completed  and  presented  to  his  royal 
highness,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  trust,  though  not  without 
remonstrating  against  the  hmitations  and  restrictions  imposed  onhim. 
Eariy  in  1,812^  however,  these  restrictions  were  to  cease.    Great 
changes  in  administration  had  been  contemplated,  and  many  negotia- 
tions were  carriedKon  to  this  effect,  but  without  accomplishing  that 
union  and  coalition  of  parties,  which  the  regent  himself  seemed  to 
desire.    Not  being  disposed  to  withhold  his  confidence  therefore  from 
those  who  had  so  long  served  his  royal  father,  most  of  them,  on  the 
termination  of  the  restrntions,  were  continued  in  their  places.    A 
most  melancholy  catastrophe*  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  May, 
1,812^  deprived  the  nation  ot  the  services  of  Mr.  Percival,  who  was 
aasassmated  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  person  ot 
the  name  of  Bellingham,  in  revenge,  as  he  himself  stated,  of  a  pri- 
vate iigury ;  a  denial  of  justice,  as  he  called  it,  on  the  part  of  go  ^em- 
ment    It  seemed  to  be  accidental  that  the  premier  happened  to  be 
the  individual  first  presented  to  his  notice  on  that  fatal  day. 

[The  paragrapbfl  15  and  16  of  Dr.  Nares'  work,  giving  a  very 

short  account  of  the  differences  between  the  English  and  American 

governments  in  1,812, 13, 14,  and  15,  are  omitted.    For  a  more  pai^ 

icular.  and  we  trust  more  impartial  account  of  the  war  betwe^ 

li 
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6reatBritiiiD  and  the  United  States,  the  reader  n  refened  to  SedicB 
VL  of  Part  Fourth,  near  the  close  of  this  yolume.] 

17.  Tlie  year  1,814,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  EngUafa  hisio- 
rr,  for  the  very  extraordinary  inflnence  of  foreigners  of  the  hi^liesC 
distinction,  from  the  opposite  shore,  on  the  downfal  of  Boonapartey 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  whicn  had  agitated  the  whole  of  En- 
rope.    The  list  of  visitors  invited  to  the  grand  civic  feast  given  by 
the  corporation  of  London,  and  all  of  whom  were  present,  but  a 
very  few,  whom  illness  kept  away,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
•I^ndid  scenes  that  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  ktngdooa 
in  honour  of  these  illustrious  guests.    It  was  on  the  18th  of  Jone, 
that  the  dinner  was  given  to  the  following  very  exalted  persoxn 
ages: 

The  Pbinck  Rexsent  ;  the  Emperor  of  'Russia  ;  his  sister,  the  GRAim 
Duchess  of  Oidenburgh,  (afterwards  Queen  of  Wirtemburc  ;)    the 
KoiG  of  Prussia  ;  the  Koyai  Dukes  of  England :  the  PanrcE  Royai.  of 
Prussia :  Prince  FTilliam  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  king ;  Prince  Freder- 
ick^ nepnew  of  the  kins ;  Prince  Henrys  brother  of  the  kins;  Prince 
WUHcmUi  brother  of  the  king ;  Prince  Augiaius^  the  king^  cousin ; 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  Prince  Royal  otWirtemburg ;  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Bavaria ;  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg ;  the  Prince  of  Cobourg ; 
Pbingb  Charles  of  Mecklenburgh ;  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar;  Prince 
Cjagarina;  Prince  Czeretorioke ;  Prince  Radzivil;  Marshal  Prince 
Blucher;  Prince  Hardenburs;  Prince  Mettemich;  Prince  Lichten- 
stein;  Prince  and  Princess  Volkouske;  his  highness  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

These  illustrious  foreigners  were  entertained,  at  great  cost  and  ex- 
pense, during  their  stay,  both  by  the  court  and  public  bodies :  the 
prince  regent  accompanied  them  on  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford; and  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  oi  witness- 
ing a  naval  review. 

13.  In  May,  1,816,  the  heiress  to  the  British  crown,  princess  Char- 
lotte, onlv  child  of  the  regent,  was  married  to  his  serene  highness 
Leopold  treoree  Frederic,  prince  of  Cobourg.  This  marriage  was 
contemplated  by  the  nation  as  an  object  of  the  highest  hopes;  and 
for  several  months  the  amiable  and  exemplary  conduct  of  her  royal 
highness  cheered  the  oeople  with  the.  brightest  prospects  of  future 
yrood ;  but  a  ver^  sudden  and  unexpected  disappointment  took  place 
m  the  month  ot  November,  1817;  the  princess  was  delivered  of  a 
still-bom  male  infant,  and  survived  her  delivery  only  a  few  hours. 
Nothing  could  exceea  the  concern  maniiested  by  the  public  on  this 
melancholy  and  distressing  occasion. 

In  the  month  of  November,  in  the  following  year,  her  majesty 

aueen  Charlotte  died  at  Kew,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness ;  and  oo 
le  29th  of  January^  1820,  was  followed  by  her  royal  consort  king 
George  HI.  His  majesty  died  at  the  castle  of  Windsor,  at  a  very 
advanced  a^e,  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  rei^ ;  greatly  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  univeisally  respected  for  his  many  amiable  aoi 
foyal  virtues* 
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SECTION  XXI. 

tTRANCE,  FROM  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  ALLIES  INTO  PAIU 
IS,  MARCH,  1,814,  TO  THE  FINAL  EVACUATION  OF  IT  BY 
THE  FOREIGN  TROOPS,  1,818. 

1.  Soon  after  Baonaparte  departed  for  Elba,  Loais  XVIII  was 
freely  recaUed  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors :  he  had  bebn  resident  in 
many  places  since  his  first  emieration,  and  oeen  driven  from  almost 
all,  by  the  approach  of  republican  troops,  the  dread  of  republican 
vengeance  in  tnose  who  afforded  him  a  refuse,  and  not  iinseldom  tike 
fear  of  poison  or  assassination.    England,  at  length,  aflforded  him  tlie 
asyluoi  06  sought  in  vain  elsewhere :  there  he  lived  secure  against 
French  armies,  French  influence,  and,  as  far  as  Englishmen  cook! 
protect  him,  the  poisonous  drug,  or  the  sword  of  the  assassin.    When 
the  way  was  opened  for  him  to  return  to  his  native  conntrr,  and  re- 
ceive the  crown  and  the  throne,  which  his  i)eople  now  ojpered  hinu 
but  which  had  been  so  insulted  and  abused,  it  was  characteristic  oi 
Englishmen  to  rejoice  at  his  restoration,  and  at  the  great  change  pre>- 
pared  for  him,  from  a  state  of  banishment,  outlawry,  and  dependence* 
to  tlie  recovery  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  thrones  of  Euro]>e,  ana 
from  which  his  unhappy  brother  had  fallen  in  a  way  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  every  feeling  and  generous  mind :  his  departure  from 
England  to  France  was  accompanied  with  the  acclamations  and  sin- 
cere gratulations  of  all  ranks  of  people    the  prince  regent  personally 
escorted  him  not  only  to  London,  but  from  London  to  Dover;  and 
took  leave  of  him,  m  sight  of  the  French  coast,  in  a  manner  the 
most  affecting  and  impressive.    White  flags  were  exhibited  on  almost 
all  the  churches,  near  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  nothing  could  ex* 
ceed  the  joy  expressed  upon  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte,  and  tbs 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  both  in  England  and  France. 

2.  In  the  latter  country,  however,  it  may  be  naturally  supposed, 
the  ioy  could  not  be  general,  nor  much  of  what  was  expressed  out-  - 
waralv,  sincere  :  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  France,  not  as  it  was  when 
lie  left  it,  but  revolutionized ;  it  had  undergone  great  changes,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  was  deeply  interested  in  those 
changes ;  yet  many,  who  returned  with  him,  were  quite  as  deeply 
interested,  in  absolutely  reversing  what  had  passed,  restoring  wnat 
had  been  abolished,  reclaiming  what  had  been  alienated,  if  not  even 
punishing  and  degrading  those  who  had  participated  in  or  been  ben- 
efited by  such  revolutions. 

3.  In  the  mean  while  the  exiled  emperor  was  not  quiet ;  he  was 
too  near  to  the  French  coast  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
passing,  and  of  the  sentiments  entertained  towards  him,  by  those  who 
nad  participated  in  his  many  glorious  and  triumphant  achievements, 
and  who  could  ill  brook  the  degradation  to  wnlch  they  mi^t  be 
doomed  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  the  army,  in  particular, 
to  whom  indeed  he  had  behaved  not  only  ill,  but  cruelly,  in  his  re- 
treat from  Russia  and  Leipzig,  had  yet  been  raised  by  him  to  such  a 

J)itch  of  glory  and  pre-eminence,  as  might  reasonably  account  for  its 
ieeling  both  disgust  and  resentment,  at  having  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  intrusion  of  strangers  into  their  country  and  metropolis: 
strangers,  whom  they  had  previously  been  able  not  only  to  defy  and  * 
resist  but  in  some  instances,  to  triumph  over  in  their  own  capitak 
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4  The  sltitttion  of  the  king  of  France,  therefore,  oo  his  retimi  to 
his  dominions,  however  acceptable  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
couid  scarcely  be  snch  as  he  might  hiinseif  wish  or  desire :  it  was 
impo^ble  for  him  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things ;  aOMl  he 
musi  iiaye  foreseen  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  render  any  oevr  cxn 
ftitation  agreeable  or  suitable  to  all  parties.    The  senate,  indeed, 
nad  prepared  a  new  constitution  before  his  arriyal ;  one  wluch  bore 
a  considerable  analogy  to  that  of  England ;  the  legislatiye  power  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  repreeenta- 
tives  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  the  amount,  nature,  and  distribottoo 
of  the  public  taxes,  left  exclusively  to  the  decision  of  the  latter :  tbe 
dsfputies  were  to  exercise  their  functions  for  the  space  of  five  Teais; 
ttie  dicnity  of  senator  to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  conferred  by  tbe 
king,  though  with  a  limitation  as  to  numbers,  which  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed 200 ;  religious  freedom,  and  the  liberty  of  the  in^ess,  were  duly 
provided  for :  this  constitution  was  to  be  presented  to  him,  to  be  ac- 
cepted previously  to  his  inauguration :  but  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  be 
«lid  not  choose  to  bind  himself,  further  than  to  promise  his  people 
juch  a  constitution  as  they  woula  have  no  reason  to  disapprove :  bis 
first  care  was,  to  arrange  matters  with  the  foreign  potentates  who 
occupied  his  capital,  so  as  to  be  able,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  get 
rid  of  their  numerous  armies ;  whose  presence  could  not  feillo  be  a 
sufcgect  of  uneasiness  to  his  own  armies,  as  well  as  to  the  people  m 
general :  to  the  credit  of  the  troops  themselves,  under  such  extraor* 
Snary  circumstances,  it  should  be  observed,  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  order  and  forbearance  with  which  they  conducted  them- 
telves,  as  victors,  in  a  capital,  which,  in  the  way  of  simple  retribu- 
tion, stood  fairly  exposed  to  plunder,  exaction,  and  devastation. 

6.  Though  it  was  soon  settled  to  refer  to  a  convention  at  VienDa 
the  final  irajustm^nt  of  matters,  and  arrangement  of  peace;  yel 
France  was  quickly  made  to  understand,  that  oer  boundaries  must  be 
greatly  contracted,  and  that  the  independence  of  most  of  tiie  aewiy 
annexed  states  and  territories  must  be  freely  acknowledeed ;  to  these 
terms  both  the  king  and  his  minister,  prince  Talleyrand  plainly  saw 
the  necessity  of  yieldmg,  though  the  pride  of  Uie  French  was  likely 
to  be 'wounded  by  it 

6.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  kin^  presented  to  the  senate  and  lef)^ 
lative  body  his  own  new  constitution,  which  differed  in  several  poiots 
from  that  submitted  to  him  on  his  arrival ;  it  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  proposing  laws,  and  the  assembly  could  only  request  to  be 
peimitted  to  discuss  particular  points;  mstead  of  an  hereditary 
senate,  peers,  chosen  by  the  king  tor  life  were  to  compose  that  body, 
without  limitation  of  numbeis ;  the  popular  representatives  were  to 
consist  of  262,  not  under  40  yean  of  age :  they  were  to  be  convoked 
every  year,  and  were  to  have  the  power  of  impeaching  the  miiUB* 
ters  tor  treason  or  extortion ;  the  king  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  and 
trial  by  jury  was  to  be  continued :  the  press  was  placed  under  a  cea- 
soxship,  and  an  order  was  giyen  for  closine  the  theatres  and  shops  on 
the  sabbath ;  an  order  not  only  extremely  unpopular  at  the  time, 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  Ineffectual.  In  nominating  the  senate, some  of 
Boonaparte's  courtiers  and  marshals  were  included,  pardcuhriy 
Talleyrand,  who  became  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs. 

7.  The  king,  who  from  the  first  commencement  of  the  revdotioii 
had  .displayed  a  disposition  to  favour  the  rishts  of  the  people,  dxhs 
(ban  othen  of  his  fiimily,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  emlgrantei  was  littls 
'Jkely  of  himself  to  deviate  fron  the  principles  of  thecoQStitQtkM^ 
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•r  to  dSflturb  mmecessarily  the  existing  state  of  thines,  in  which  so 
maoy  interests  were  iDvolved.  but  he  was  supposea  to  have  aroand 
bim  persons  still  bigotted  to  the  ancient  system,  and  anxious  to  re- 
cover all  that  they  had  forfeited  by  the  course  of  the  revolutiOD. 
These  tilings,  together  with  the  dissatisfied  state  of  the  army,  paved 
tlie  way  for  tne  return  of  Buonaparte. 

8.  Ilie  probability  of  such  an  event  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
otveriookea  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  preventing  it:  the 
popularity  of  the  deposed  emperor  had  been  miscalculated.  On  tlie 
1st  of  March,  1,815,  he  landed  once  more  on  the  shores  of  Fcance, 
with  only  1,140  attendants ;  an  attempt  which  many  judged  to  be 
altogether  hopeless,  yet,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  those  who  thought 
so,  bis  progress  towards  ParLs^  though  not  unmolested,  afforded  him 
every  hour,  from  the  defection  of  the  troops  sent  against  him, 
stronger  hopes  of  recovering  his  authority.  On  the  20th  of  Bfaich 
the  lang  was  persuaded  to  retire  from  Pans ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  very  day  Buonaparte  entered  it,  being  hailed  by  the  populace, 
which  Imd  so  lately  saluted  the  return  of  &e  Bourbons  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

9.  He  was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  he  was  not  returned  to 
lus  ancient  power,  and  that  he,  quite  as  much  as  Louis  XVIII.,  would 
now  be  expected  to  gratify  the  people  with  a  free  constitution;  he 
speedily  therefore,  issued  some  popular  decrees,  estaUishing  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  abolishing  tne  slave-trade ;  and  regulating  the 
taxes  which  weighed  most  heavily  on  the  people ;  he  also  conde- 
scended to  offer  to  them  the  plan  of  a  constitution,  very  different  from 
the  system *of  despotism  upon  which  he  had  before  acted,  and  con 
taining  many  excellent  regulations:  he  had,  however,  but  little  time 
to  spare  for4eglslative  measures.    A  manifesto  of  expulsion  and  ex- 
termination had  been  issued  apaiost  him  b;^  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
signed  bv  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  him  to  prepan:  for  war.    To  tnis  manifesto  on  the  part 
of  the  allied  powers,  Buonaparte  was  not  slow  in  dictating  and  present 
ing  to  Europe  a  counter  manifesto,  asserting  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  right  of  the  French  to  adhere  to  the  dvnasty  they  had  chosen  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  declaring  that  the  confederate 

Crinces  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ; 
ut  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  Buonaparte  so  peremptorily  assert- 
ed, in  his  manifesto,  the  right  of  the  French  freely  to  choose  what 
dynasty  they  pleased  to  reign  over  them,  he  had  inserted  in  his  new 
constitution  an  article,  totally,  and  for  ever,  to  exclude  the  Bourbon 
fiimily  from  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

10.  it  was  not  till  June  that  the  several  armies  were  prepared  to 
take  the  field,  and  between  the  16th  and  19th  of  that  month,  the  fate 
of  Europe  seemed  once  more  to  become  dependent  on  the  decision 
of  the  sword.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  took  place  on  the  IBth 
of  June,  and  in  which  the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  marshal  Blucher,  totally  defeated  the  French, 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  Buonaparte. 
On  the  20tn,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  tne  first  of  his  fugitive  army ;  and 
in  a  very  few  days  after,  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  resign  his 
ustirped  dominions.  On  his  retirement  from  Paris,  his  destination 
appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  1m 
put  liiniself  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  going  on  board  theBei- 
»ero]^OD  man  of  war,  and  sorrendenng  himself  am  suit  unooodiUop- 
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ally  to  captain  Maitlaod,  the  commaoder  of  that  ship,  who 
mediately  to  Torbay  with  his  prisooers,  none  of  whom  were  per- 
mitted  to  laod. 

11.  On  the  3d  of  July,  not  however  without  a  struggle  od  the  port 
of  the  French  army,  Paris  had  formally  surrenderedto  the  dnke  of 
Wellington  and  prince  Blucher,  who  took  possession  of  it  on  the  7fli, 
and  on  the  8th  tne  kins  returned,  greeted,  as  before,  with  the  clieer- 
ing  and  acclamations  of  the  fickle  multituaes  who  thronged  the  roads 
by  which  he  had  to  pass.    By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  FVeoch 
troops  under  Davoust  had  been  made  to  retire  beyond  the  Loire, 
which  they  did  with  sullen  indignation ;  but  on  the  arriyal  of  tlie 
Austrians  and  Russians  at  Paris,  came  over  to  the  king,    it  was  Yoy 
obvious,  that^  havbg  Buonaparte  once  more  in  their  power,  the  allies 
could  not  fail  to  provide  all  possible  precautions  against  bis  retnni 
into  any  situation  which  might  afibra  him  the  means  of  comnHi- 
nicating  with  his  old  adherente,  and  thereby  resuming  the  statioo  he 
had  occupied  for  so  many  years,  to  their  extreme  annoyance.    The 
small,  rocky,  and  totally  detached  island  of  St  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  seemed  the  only  secure  place  of  abode  to  which  he  could  he 
assigned.    It  was  therefore  agreed  to  send  him  thither,  under  the 
custody  of  the  British  government,  but  under  the  eye,  also,  of  com- 
missioners appointed  to  reside  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Austriaot 
Russian,  and  French  governments.    On  the  17th  of  October,  1,815, 
he  arrived  at  his  destined  residence. 

12.  Amongst  the  measures  adopted  b^  the  military  commanders  of 
the  foreign  troops  at  Paris,  none  seemed  more  to  occoQf  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  than  the  determination  they  formed  to  restore  to  the 
places  wbicifi  had  been  robbed  of  them  the  valuable  works  of  art, 
which  the  victories  of  the  French  armies  had  put  into  their  posses- 
sion, not  merely  in  the  way  of  plunder,  but  upon  a  regular  system  of 
purloining  every  thing  which  could  add  to  the  splendour  and  great- 
ness of  their  own  capital,'  however  grating  to  the  feelings  of  those 
firom  whom  they  were  taken,  and  however  severely  it  must  have 
added  to  the  mortifications  they  had  been  doomed  to  suffer  from 
weakness  or  defeat    The  justice  of  such  a  step  could  not  be  dis- 
puted, though  nothing  was  more  likely  to  excite  the  resentment  and 
indignation  of  the  French,  in  whose  hands,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
had  they  been  properly  acquired,  they  were  likely  enough  to  be 
preserved  and  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  a  manner  tne  most  condu- 
cive to  the  glory  and  immortality  of  the  illustrious  artists  to  whom 
they  owed  their  origin ;  but,  as  an  act  of  honourable  restitution,  in 
many  instances,  to  persons  and  places  whose  claims  would  otherwise 
have  been  mocked  and  deridecf,  the  interposition  of  the  two  victori- 
ous chie&  upon  this  occasion  may  be  iustly  admired.    Prince  iMucher, 
indeed,  had  a  dii^ct  interest  in  reclaiming  the  spoils  of  Berim  and 
Potzdam,  but  the  duke  of  Wellington,  while  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
cover for  his  own  country,  freely  assisted  those  whose  pretenstons  re- 
quired the  support  of  such  paramount  authority. 

13.  By  the  second  general  pacilication  of  Paris  with  the  allies, 
November  20th,  1,815,  it  was  agreed  that  an  army  of  occupation, 
amounting  to  150.000  men,  and  to  be  maintained  in  a  great  measure 
by  France,  should  for  the  space  of  five  years  be  put  in  possesskn  of 
her  frontier  fortresses,  while  her  boundary  should  be  farther  reduced 
Uian  on  the  former  occasion ;  terms  sufficiently  mortifying,  but  jinti- 
fied  by  the  turbulent  and  unsettled  principles  of  the  French  natioa 
Though  the  period  of  five  years,  noweveri  had  been  spedlicattT 
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agreed  to,  the  state  of  things  afterwards  appeariof  such  at  to^^M) 
.hie  aUles  in  departing  from  the  exact  letter  ofthe  treaty, iov 
spring  of  the  year  1,817  they  consebted  to  reduce  the  army  of  oi 
capat^n  one  6uh,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1,818,  it  was  wholhr  witb- 
drawDTTom  the  French  territories,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  nrontier 
restored. 


SECTION  xxn. 

NORTHERN  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  TOL 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

t.  Thoogh  much  has  been  said  of  the  northern  courts  in  the  pre* 
ceding  sections,  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  transactions  on  the  continent 
daring  the  last  and  present  centuries,  yet  as  they  have  not  been 
mentioned  distinctly  and  particularly,  some  brief  account  of  them 
ma^  be  necessary,  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  course  of  events 
durine  the  period  under  consideration. 

2.  Peter  the  great,  of  Russu,  who  died  in  1,725,  (see  Sect.  LXVL 
§  2.)  was  succeeded  by  his  widow.  Catherine  1.,  wno  survived  him 
only  two  years.    It  is  remarluible,  tnat  though  Peter  had  taken  par 
ticular  care  to  secure  to  the  reigning  monarch  a  power  of  naming 
his  successor,  he  should  himself  neglect  this  precaution;  and  for 
such  an  omission  the  law  had  made  no  provision.    Catherine,  how* 
ever,  bad  little  or  no  difficulty  to  take  his  place.    She  was  a  woman, 
if  not  of  a  superior,  yet  of  rather  an  extraordinary  character ;  had 
attended  Peter  in  his  travels  and  campaigns :  been  serviceable  to  him 
in  his  greatest  extremities ;  oflen  cnedced  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  manifested  a  disposition,  during  her  short  reign,  to  encour 
age  a  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  her  subjects,  and  to  promote^  in  every 
way  she  could,  the  progress  of  improvement  and  civilization.    Her 
death  was  little  expected,  and  excitied  some  suspicions  against  the 
prince  Menzicoff,  who  had  just  negociated  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and 
entered  into  a  stipulation  to  raise  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
Alexis  to  the  throne,  upon  the  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter. 

3.  The  empress  died  in  1,727,  and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II., 
grandson  of  reter  I.  Menzicofil^  however,  seemed  to  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  reins  of  government,  till  he  was  suj^planted  bv  one 
of  the  DoL|orouki  family,  and  banished  to  Siberia,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  The  new  favourite  designed  to  marrv  his  sister  to  the 
emperor;  but  on  January  29, 1,730,  Peter  died  of  the  small-pox. 
In  him  the  male  issue  of  the  line  oeooming  extinct,  Anne,  duchess  ot 
Coorland,  was  called  to  the  throne  through  the  influence  of  Dolgo 
rouki,  contrary  to  the  order  of  succession  established  by  Peter  i;;and 
in  prejudice  of  her  elder  sister,  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg.    They 

.    were  both  of  them  the  daughters  of  Iwan,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Peter. 

4.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  prosperous  and  glorious ;  she  showed 
creat  sa^^ity  and  firmness  in  resisting  the  intrigues,  and  balancing 
the  credit  or  rival  statesmen,  counsellors,  and  eenerals,  Russian  and 
foreign ;  maintaining  her  prerogatives  against  those  who  sought  to 
invac^  them,  to  furmer  their  own  ambition,  particularly  Dolgorouki. 
who,  though  he  had  placed  her  on  the  throne,  was  disgraced  and 
banished  to  Siberia.  Anne  died  in  1,740,  leaving  the  crown,  by  her 
wiy,  to  her  gTand-nef^ew  Iwan,  son  of  her  niece,  Anne,  princess  ef 
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^"^j/^  kd  to  ihe  dake  of  Branswick  Bevem;  but 

^'  irite,  count  Biren,  whom  she  had  broogl^  rwHh 

9IS  !S  /regent 

/igement  threw  thin^  into  the  utmost  copwrrina 
kmy  no  favourite  with  the  Russians,  more  tham 
'he  is  said  to  have  sent  into  banishment ;  he  liady 
fui  rival  in  count  Munich,  the  conqueror  of  Ocasa- 
[  and  a  man  of  singular  bravery  and  resoluUoo;  tlie 
iatterifc»^        /  in  dispossessing  the  regent  of  his  authority  in  ^voor 
of  the  mother  of  the  emperor.    Biren  was  sent  to  Sibena;  aaad  the 
ftmcen  of  Mecklenburg  (duchess  of  Brunswick)  assumed  Ifae  lems 
of  government ;  but  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  duties  of  her 
'  high  station,  and  appearing  to  give  too  great  encouragement  to 
foreigners,  a  new  revolution  was  set  on  foot,  to  place  on  the  thraoe 
die  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  ereat,  the  princess  EUs&betb. 
This  party,  supported  by  French  gold,  and  headed  by  Lestocq,  a 
phvsician,  quickly  becoming  strong,  seized  upon  the  emperor  IWan 
and  his  parents,  and  proclaimed  Elizabeth  empress  of  all  the  RosBias. 
The  life  of  the  infant  Iwan  was  preserved  by  the  clemency  and  ex- 
press interposition  of  Elizabeth ;  but  only  to  undergo  a  harder  &te. 
(See  below,  §  8.)    Munich  was  banished ;  and  other  foreign  eeneisJs, 
who  had  favoured  the  foimer  government,  either  shared  the  same 
destiny,  or  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Russian  dominions.    The 
people  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  throne  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  foreigners  in  favour  of  so  direct  a  claimant  as  the  daughter  at 
Peter  the  great    This  revolution  took  place  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1,741. 

6.  Russia  flourished  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  whose  reign  ex- 
hibited an  uninterrupted  career  of  glory  and  success ;  her  auiance 
was  courted  by  some  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe.  Before  her 
deaths  which  happened  in  1,762,  she  took  care  to  restore  the  natural 
order  of  succession  in  her  family,  by  declaring  the  duke  of  Holsteio 
Gottorp.  her  heir,  son  of  her  eldest  sister,  and  who  became  emperor, 
on  her  demise,  by  the  title  of  Peter  III. 

7.  This  unfortunate  prince  was  not  suffered  to  reign  long ;  he  bad 
married  a  princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst ;  a  woman  of  singular  character, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  avail  herself  of  any  opportunities  that  might  offer 
in  so  unsettled  a  country,  to  gratity  her  ambition,  and  give  scope  to 
her  abilities,.   The  prince  had  not  behaved  well  to  her,  and  many 
things  concurred  to  render  him  unpopular,  if  not  hateful  to  bis  sub- 
jects ;  particularly  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
tlien  at  war  with  the  Russians,  and  projected  innovations,  weil-meaut 
but  ill-timed,  some  particularly  affecting  the  clergy.    He  proposed  to 
circumscribe  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the 
Holstein  troops  to  his  Russian  guard.    As  these  things  rendered  his 
removal  probable,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  io 
that  semi-barbarous  country,  the  sagacious  Catherine  willingly  gave 
berself  up  to  a  party  who  bad  conspired  against  her  husband,   it  is 
generally  conjectured  that  she  connived,  not  onl^  at  the  deposition, 
DUt  at  the  death  of  Peter,  who  survived  his  elevation  to  the  imDerial 
dignity  nt  many  months ;  while  Catherine,  by  her  superior  aadresi 
and  intrepidity,  not  only  succeeded  in  establisuing  herself  upoa  the 
vacant  throne,  but  in  emancipating  herself  from  the  domination  of  tbe 
party  to  whom  she  stood  inciehted  for  It,  (the  Orloffs.) 

&  One  comnetitor  still  seemed  to  stand  in  her  wayy— tbe  Qofocto- 
nate  Iwan,— who  had  been  deposed  by  Elizabeth,  and  now  fgngyMfa*^ 
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In  confinement,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.    Soon  after  Catherine^ 
aooeasion  he  was  slain  in  prison,  on  a  pretence  of  his  attempting  to 
escape,  bot  under  circumstances  so  mysterious  as  to  icvolye  the  em- 
prees  in  suspicion.    She  reigned  under  the  title  of  Catherine  U.  fw  ^ 
the  long  space  of  upwards  of  thirty^oOr  years,  continually  occupied 
in  adfrancin^  the  glorj  of  her  people,  in  aufrmentiog  her  dominions,  ^ 
and  rewardmg  merit    She  obtained  many  sjjgnal  advantages  oVer  the  * 
Tiirks^  and  succeeded  (12784)  in  wresting  from  them  the  whole  dis- 
trict or  the  Crimea ;  but  ner  designs  extended  much  farther,  e?en  to 
tlie  expulsion  of  the  Ottomans,  and  restoration  of  a  Grecian  empire, 
having  for  its  capital  Athens  or  Constantinople :  she  contemplated,  in 
short,  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent    An  ex 

StditioD  was  even  undertaken  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks,  in 
e  year  1,770;  but  it  proved  ineffectual,  though  it  might  have  been 
otherwise,  had  the  Russian  commanders  consented  to  Tollow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Scotch  admiral,  Elphinstooe,  who  commanded  one  of  tiie 
divisions  of  the  fleet 

9.  Catherine  bore  a  large  share  in  the  partition  of,  Poland,  and 
seems  to  have  been  restrained  by  no  principles  of  justice,  humanity, 
morality,  or  virtue,  from  furthering  the  purposes  of  her  ambition  ana 
policy:  ner  prodigality  was  great,  her  largesses  enormous,  and  her 
love  of  magnificence  little  proportioned  to  the  smallness  of  the  im- 
perial revenue :  her  abilities  and  her  resolution  were  remarkable, 
and  she  may  be  considered  as  having  contributed  largely  to  the  im- 
provement and  glory  of  the  country  over  which  she  was  permitted 
so  long  to  bear  unhmited  rule.  'Her  domestic  regulations  savoured 
Uttle  of  the  despotism  displayed  in  her  foreicn  enterprises :  she  miti- 
gated the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws,  abolished  torture  and  davery, 
protected  the  arts  and  sciences^  and  endeavoured  to  elevate  the  mid- 
die  class  to  a  proper  degree  of  importance. 

10.  CathenoeiL  was  succeeded  in  1.796  by  her  son  Riiill.,  a 
strange  character,  unsettled  in  his  principles,  dissolute  in  his  mannen, 
jealous,  vindictive,  and,  in  his  last  days,  scarcely  in  possession  of  his 
senses.  On  his  first  accession,  however,  he  wisely  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  the  evils  arising  from  an  unsettled  inheritance,  1^ 
enacting  a  law  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  lineal  and  direct  descen- 

'  danti,  not  absolutely  excluding  females,  but  admitting  them  only  into 
the  line  of  succession  on  a  to&l  ^ure  of  male  heirs. 

11.  The  emperor  appeared  to  be  extremely  eager  to  secure  an 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  being 
chosen  jnitron  of  the  order  of  Malta,  which  he  consented  to  take 
under  his  protection  in  the  year  1,798.  He  had'been  induced  to  take 
a  part  in  the  war  against  the  French,  and  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Turks^  in  getting  possession,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  Ionian 
islands ;  a  Russian  army  was  also  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  Austri- 
ans,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Souwarow,  (or  Souvarol^) 
who,  after  having  achieved  ppreat  victories  in  Lombardy,  seems  to 
have  been  cruelly  abandoned  m  Swisserland,  and  to  have  unjustly  in- 
cuixed  the  displeasure  of  his  capricious  master.  A  misimderstanding 
between  the  T^nglish  and  Paul  on  the  subject  of  MaltB^  entirely 
alienated  the  latter  from  the  confederacy.  In  the  mean  while,  htt 
violent  conduct  had  induced  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  nobiBty 
to  conspire  to  dethrone  iiim.  He  was  slain  in  defending  hlmse£^ 
during  a  confik^t,  in  his  own  chamber,  March  24, 1.801 ;  and,  greidy 
to  the  joy  of  his  oppressed  people,  succeeded  by  ms  son  AlexandsTf 
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die  present  emperor,  of  whose  accemon,  and  share  in  ttie 
war,  an  account  has  already  been  given. 

12.  pBinsu.  as  a  kinsrdom,  is  not  older  than  the  eighteentfi 
and  entirely  belongs  therefore  to  the  period  under  discosskn. 
history,  as  connected  with  the  electorate  of  Brandenbureh, 
as  high,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  sovereignty  in  Europe.  Its 
power  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  wisdom,  jo 
and  good  sense  of  the  elector  Frederic-William,  commooly  called  the 
ffreat  elector,  who  had  Ducal  Prussia  confirmed  to  hina  in  I  ^57,  and 
by  the  convention  of  Walao  and  Bromberg,  rendered  indepeodent  ct 
the  crown  of  Poland,  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  a  fie£  Id  the 
time  of  the  great  elector,  advantage  was  hiken  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  Europe,  to  increase  the  population,  and  thereby  advaDoe  the 
wealth  ana  improvement  of  the  country  in  every  respect.  Tbe 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  France,  1^85,  contributed  large 
ly  to  tbesr  ends,  the  Prussian  states  being  freely  set  open  to  the  rei- 
ueees  of  all  descriptions ;  an  act  of  mere  policy,  as  the  elector  him- 
self, thouf  h  tolerant,  was  extremely  devout  and  careful  of  the  privi- 
leges, and  even  exemptions  of  the  clerey. 

13.  The  elector,  Frederic- William,  died  in  1,688,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Frederic,  who,  through  the  influence  of  the  protestaot 
states,  and  the  good-will  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  to  whom  be  had 
been  of  service  in  his  contest  with  France,  but  who  seems  to  have 
taken  such  a  step  with  little  judgment  or  consideration,  became  kmi 
in  1,701,  and  died  in  1,713,  at  the  very  period  when*  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  his  regal  title  was  confirroea  and  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Frederic  L  was  generous,  but  fickle, 
superstitious,  and  vain:  he  founded  the  Universi^  of  Hall,  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  and  the  Academy  of  Nol^les,  but  without  takmg 
much  mteresl  in  their  concerns,  and  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  his 
more  learned  consort,  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Hanover;  he  man 
aged,  however,  to  augment,  by  many  acquisitions,  purchases,  and 
exchanges,  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 

14.  His  successor,  Frederic- William  IL,  is  judged  to  have  done 
much  more  to  raise  the  credit  and  dmracter  of  his  new  kingdom,  by 
excessive  prudence,  and  good  management,  and  the  utmost  attention 
to  his  army ;  whereby  he  not  only  repaiiea  the  losses  occasioned  bj 
his  father^s  extravagances,  but  amassed  great  treasures,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  stupendous  military  achievements,  which,  in  the 
next  reign,  advanced  Prussia  to  that  fajsh  state  of  glorj  and  eminence 
which  has  given  it  such  weight  in  me  political  scale  of  Europe 
Frederic  abolished,  in  1,717,  all  the  fie&  m  his  kingdom;  he  invited 
colonies  fi:«m  all  parts  to  settle  in  his  dominions.    like  his  great  pred- 
ecessor and  namesake,  he  established  military  schools  and  hospitak 
but  he  was  no  friend  to  Uterature ;  unpolished  in  his  mannen,  and 
implacable  in  his  resentment.    He  added  to  the  dominions  of  Pnusis, 
Stettin  and  the  greater  part  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

15.  On  the  (teath  of  Frederic-William  IL,  in  1,740,  his  son,  (who 
IS  sometimes  called  Frederic  U.,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Fredeiio 
Williams,  and  sometimes  Frederic  ill.,)  came  to  the  throne.  Of  this 
monarch  so  much  is  known,  and  so  much  has  already  been  noticed 
and  recorded  in  the  other  sections  of  this  woric,  that  we  have  litUe 
to  say  here,  but  that  he  managed  to  raise  a  scattered,  ill-sorted,  dis- 
jointed kingdom  into  the  fiist  rank  of  power  and  renown ;  that  he 
applied  himself  incessantly  to  promote  the  wel&re  and  ImprDvemefll 
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«f  his  dominiODSL  to  augment  the  wealth  and  advance  the  ciyilizatioD 
of  his  people,  tnough,  in  manj  of  his  regulations  and  measores  lo 
tbis  end,  he  erred  occasionally  as  his  predecessors  had  done^  for  want 
of  a  due  knowledge  of  some  of  the  nrst  principles  of  political  econ» 
omy,  a  science  at  Oiat  period  little  cultivated.    Frederic  died  August, 
1,786,  in  the  seventy-nfth  year  of  his  age,  and  fortr-eeventh  of  his 
reiCD,  more  admired  than  esteemed ;  more  distinguished  for  bravery 
in  Sie  field,  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  and  literary  attainments,  than  for 
any  virtues  or  qualities  of  a  nobler  nature.    He  has  had  the  reputs^ 
tion  of  being  the  author  of  two  very  important  measures,  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  and  the  armed  neutrality.    The  credit  of  the  fitst 
mav  probably  oe  very  feirly  divided  between  himself  and  Catherine 
'  of  Russia ;  the  second,  as  a  matter  of  self-defence,  and  a  jealous  re 
eard  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  redects  no  dishonour  on  his  character 
it  is  a  point  that  should  be  better  settled  than  it  seems  to  be,  by  tbtt 
strict  rules  of  international  and  maritime  law. 

16.  Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederic- William.   Of 
the  part  taken  by  this  monarch  in  support  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
in  1^787,  of  his  opposition  to  the  French,  in  1,792,  and  of  the  share 
he  nad  in  the  two  last  partitions  of  Poland,  in  1,793  and  1,795,  by 
which  he  gained  the  territories,  first  of  Soutn  Prussia,  and,  secondly 
of  South-eastern  Prussia,  an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere. 
Frederic- William  11.  died  in  1,797,  aged  fifty-three,leaving  the  crown 
to  his  son,  the  present  king,  Frederic  111.,  who,  as  he  came  to  the 
throne  at  the  moment  that  Buonaparte  began  his  eztraordiuary  c 
leer.  in  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  continent,  was  necessarily 
involved  in  all  the  difficulties  and  confusion  of  those  times,  as  has 
been  already  shown :  he  joined  the  armed  neutrality  in  1,800,  caused 
Hamburgh  to  be  shut  against  the  English,  and  c^cupied  the  states  of 
Hanover,  1,801,  which  being  annexed  by  France  to  Prussia,  in  1,805, 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  Ansi>ach,  Bareuth. 
Neufchatel^  and  Valengin,  provoked  tne  resentment  of  England  ana 
Sweden.    In  1^,806,  the  king  rashly  engaged  in  war  with  France,  and 
was  nearly  deprived  of  his  kingdom :  the  losses  he  sustained  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  have  been  mentioned.    {Sect  XVI.)    In  1,812,  Fred- 
eric was  compelled  by  France  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  against 
Russia,  but  was  afterwards,  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Mos- 
cow, able  to  break  through  this  engagement,  and  conclude  a  treaty 
,     of  neutrality  with  Russia.    From  this  time  to  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, Prussia  acted  in  close  confederacy  with  the  allies,  the  king 
being  -constantly  with  his  army  till  their  entrance  into  Paris,  Marcl^ 
1,814.    On  the  return  of  Buonaparte*  1,815,  the  Prussians  were  the 
first  to  take  4he  field,  under  their  celebrated  general,  prince  Blucher, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  reaped  the  splendid  glories  of  that  day 
ia  conjunction  with  the  Britisn.    Since  that  time,  Prussia  has  enjoyed 
a  state  of  peace,  though  not  undisturbed  as  to  her  internal  concerns. 
17.  The  crown  of  Sweden,  on  the  demise  of  Charles  XIL,  1^718, 

(see  Sect  LXVI.  §  9.  Part  il.)  was  conferred  on  his  youngest  sister^ 
Jlrica  Eleanora,  by  the  free  election  of  the  states.  On  the  death  of 
Charles,  whose  strange  proceedings  had  greatly  exhausted  the  kbg- 
doDQ,  and  occasioned  the  actual  loss  of  many  provinces,  an  opportuni- 
ty was  taken,  once  more,  to  limit  the  kingW  power,  which  had  been 
rendered  almost  absolute  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.,  and  to  make 
the  crown  elective.  The  new  queen,  who  was  married  to  the  hered 
itary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  who  had  been  offered  the  crown  in 
prejudice  of  the  son  and  representative  oi  her  eider  tisteri  Um 
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duchefs  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  readily  sobniitted  to  tfto  coaditlom  n^ 
posed  by  the  states  for  limitiDg  the  royal  authority,  but aooo  aAeriier 
accessloD  resigoed  the  goveromeDt  to  her  royal  consort,  who 
crowned  by  the  title  of  Frederic  I.,  1,720. 

18.  The  new  king  ruled  the  nation  with  little  dignity  and  leas  i  _ 
it;  sabroitting  to  every  thing  imposed  on  him  by  the  states,  till  tbe 

Sovernment  became  more  repubucan  than  monarchicaL  l*be  Swe- 
ish  territories  were  also  mucn  reduced  during  tbe  eariy  part  oi  he 
reifn.  In  the  course  of  the  years  1,7 19«  1,720, 1,721,  ^eden  ceded 
to  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Verden;  to  Pnisda,  the  town  of  Stettin; 
and  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Wiburg,  a  part  of  CareUa, 
and  several  islands. 

19.  It  was  during  this  reign  that  tbe  rival  factions  of  the  Hats  and 
CapM  had  their  origin,  and  which  caused  great  trouble ;  the  former 
being  generally  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  latter  of  Russia. 
To  deter  the  latter  from  assisting  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  the  war 
that  took  place  on  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  France  made  use  of  its 
influence  with  the  Hats^  to  involve  Sweden  in  hostilities  with  Russia, 
lor  which  she  was  ill-prepared,  and  from  which  she  sufiered  consid- 
erably.   Her  losses  were  restored  to  her  in  Son^e  measure  bj  the 
peace  of  Abo,  1,743,  but  upon  the  positive  condition  that  Frederic 
should  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor,  at  the  instance  of  the  czarina, 
Adolphus-Frederic,  bishop  of  Lubec«  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Holstein 
Oottorp,  presumptive  heir  to  the  tnrone  of  Russia,  and  nephew  to 
the  queen  of  Sweden,  who  would  more  willingly  have  had  the  latter 
for  her  successor. 

20.  Adolphus-Frederic  came  to  the  crown  in  1^751.  Tbe  same 
factions  which  had  disturbed  the  former  reign  continued  to  give  him 
trouble,  and  though  he  made  some  endeavours  to  get  the  better  ot 
foreign  influence,  and  recover  his  lost  authority,  all  his  eflbrts  were 
vain.  Nothine  could  exceed  the  anarohy  and  confusion  that  prevail* 
ed,  encouraged  and  fomented  both  by  Russia  and  France,  to  further 
their  private  ends.  The  king  is  supposed  to  have  tkllen  a  sacrific*- 
to  these  disturbances,  dying  wnollv  dispirited  in  the' year  1,771. 

21.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Gustavns  111.,  twenty-five 
jesLts  old  at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  a  Swede  by  birtn,  and  an  ac- 
tive and  spirited  prince,  who  was  bent  upon  recovering  what  his 
predecessors  had  too  tamely  surrendered  of  their  rights  and  prerog* 
atives ;  in  which,  being  supported  by  France,  he  had  Uie  good  rortune 
to  succeed.    Having  found  means  to  conciliate  the  army,  and  to  rec- 
oncile the  people  to  an  attack  upon  the  aristocrats,  who  were  betray* 
ing  the  interests  of  the  countiy,  he  established  a  new  constitution, 
1,772,  with  such  eood  m&nagement  and  addreffiu  that  the  public  tran- 
Quillity  was  scarcely  for  a  moment  disturbed.    This  new  arrangement 
threw  great  power  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  by  leaving  him  the 
option  of  convening  and  dissolving  the  states,  witn  tne  entire  disposal 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  all  pubfic  appointments,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical:  some  alterations  were  made  in  1,789,  but  notbiif 
could  reconcile  the  party  whom  he  had  supeneded ;  at  least  it  ii 
probable  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  catastrophe  which  teraii- 
nated  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.    Towaras  the  commeaoa- 
ment  of  the  French  revolution,  in  the  year  1,792,  when  be  was  prs- 
parin|;  to  assist  Lewis  XVL,  (an  mipopular  undertaking,)  he  wai 
assassinated  at  a  masquerade  by  a  person  encouraged,  if  not  directlj 
employed,  by  the  discontented  party  of  1,772. 

22.  GusUvuslIL  was  bra ve,  polue,  well-iofonnad,  and  of  a  itMtf 
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eloqiieiice  ;  but  profligate  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  careless  as  to  nat- 
ters of  religion.  He  promoted  letters,  agriculture,  and  commercei 
as  far  as  his  means  would  enable  bim  to  do  so.  His  measures  appear 
to  have  been  more  arbitrary  than  his  disposition. 

*  23.  His  son  Gustavus  IV.  beins  only  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father^s  death,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  brother  of  the  deceas* 
ed  king,  became  regent  for  a  short  time.    No  monarch  in  Europe 
manifested  a  ereater  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  French  royal  family, 
or  disgust  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Buonaparte,  than  Gustayus 
IV.,  bat  he  was  little  able  to  eive  e&ct  to  his  wishes ;  his  judgment 
being   weak,  and  his  forces  madequate  to  contend  with  the  French, 
especially  after  the  latter,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  (see  Sect.  XVI.) 
had  found  means  to  detach  and  conciliate  the  emperor  Alexander. 
After  this  disastrous  treaty,  Gustavus  became  not  only  the  object  of 
French  resentment,  but  of  Russian  rapacity.    He  was  peremptorily 
forbidden  to  admit  the  Enelish  into  his  ports,  and  Finland  was  quickly 
wrested  from  him.    The  Danes  also  attacked  him.    In  this  difemma, 
England  would  have  assisted  him  if  she  could  have  trusted  him,  but, 
in  truth,  his  rashness  and  incapacity  were  become  too  apparent  to 
justify  any  such  confidence.    A  revolution  was  almost  necessary,  nor 
was  it  long  before  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  which,  in  the  year  1,809, 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  abdicate     His  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Sudermania,  beine  appointed  protector,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
king,  by  the  title  of  Charles  Xlll.,  the  stHtes  carrying  their  resent- 
ment against  Gustavus  IV.  so  far,  as  to  exclude  his  posterity  also  from 
the  throne. 

24.  Charles  XIII.  submitted  to  new  restrictions  on  the  kingly  au- 
thority, and  having  no  issue,  left  it  to  the  nation  to  nominate  an  heir 
to  the  crown.  Their  tirst  choice  fell  upon  the  prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  a  Danish  subject,  but  his  death  happening  soon  aflerwaras,  not 
without  suspicion  of  foul  plav,  Bemadotte,  one  of  Buonaparte's  gen- 
erals, was,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  nominated  in  his  room  by 
tlie  king,  and  approved  by  the  states.  As  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  Norway,  he  joined  the  confederacy  against 
Buonaparte  in  1,813,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  (See 
Sect  XX.)  On  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  1,818,  he  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  and  still  reigns,  having,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1,815, 
obtained  Norway,  and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe. 

25.  The  history  of  Denmark  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  is  very  unmteresting,  in  a  political  point 
of  view.  Incapable  of  taking  any  leading  or  conspicuous  part  in  the 
affirirs  of  Europe,  aJ)  that  we  know  concerning  her  relates  rather  to 
other  countries,  as  Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  France,  and  England ;  in 
whose  friendships  and  hostilities  she  has  been  compelled,  by  circum 
stances,  to  take  a  part,  little  advantageous,  if  not  entirely  detrimental, 
to  her  own  interests. 

26.  Five  kings  have  occupied  the  throne  since  the  close  of  tn« 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  very  little  of 
them.  Frederic  IV.,  who  came  to  ihe  crown  in  1,699,  diedf  in  1,730, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  VI. ;  a  monarch  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  in  lighlenine  the  taxes,  and  en- 
couraging trade  and  manufactures.  He  reigned  sixteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  V.,  in  the  year  1,746.  Frederic 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fatlier,  by  promoting  knowledge,  encouF- 
•eiog  the  manuiactures,  and  extending  the  commerce  of  his  country, 
lie  bad  aearly  been  embroiled  with  Russia  during  the  six  mootoi* 
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reign  of  the  unfortmiate  Peter  IIL,  who,  the  momeDt  he  became 
peror,  resolved  to  revenge  oo  tne  court  of  Denmark  the  imuries 
which  had  been  committed  on  hid  ancestors  of  the  house  of  HoWtea 
Gottorp.    In  these  attempts  he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  king  of 
Prussia.    The  king  of  Denmark  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  but  the  de position  and  death  of  the  exi>- 
peror  fortunately  relieved  him  from  all  apprehensions,  and  he  wa^ 
able  to  compromise  matters  with  Catherine  11.,  by  a  treaty  that  Wr«3 
not  to  take  effect  till  the  grand  duke  Paul  came  oi  age.    By  this  co£»- 
vention,  the  empress  ceded  to  Denmark,  in  the  name  of  her  son,  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  so  much  of  Holstein  as  appertained  to  the 
Gottorp  branch  of  that  family,  in  exchange  for  the  provinces  of  Ol- 
denburg and  Daimenhorst 

27.  Frederic  V.  died  in  1,766,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chri?;^ 
tian  VIL,  who,  in  1,768,  married  the  princess  Caroline  Matilda  ol* 
£ngland,  sister  to  his  majesty  king  George  III.    The  principal  event 
in  this  reign  was  one  which  involved  the  unhappy  queen  in  ioextric- 
able  difficulties,  and  probably  hastened  her  death :  but  which  seems 
still  to  be  enveloped  in  considerable  mystery.    A  Uerman  physician 
of  the  court,  (Struensee,)  who  had  risen  from  rather  a  low  station  in 
life  to  be  first  minister,  having  rendered  himself  extremely  obnosimi* 
by  a  most  extensive  reform  in  all  the  public  offices  of  state,  civil  and 
military,  and  which,  had  they  succeeded,  might  have  done  him  great 
Credit  as  a  statesman,  was  accused  of  intriguing  with  the  young 
queen,  and  by  the  .violence  of  his  enemies,  headed  and  encouraged 
by  Juliana  Maria,  tne  qneen-dowager,  and  her  son  prince  Frederic, 
brought  most  ignominiously  to  the  scaffold.    The  unfortunate  quceu 
Caroline,  whose  life  was  probably  saved  only  by  the  spirited  inier- 
position  of  the  British  minister,  quitted  Denmark  after  the  executicin 
of  Struensee  and  his  coadjutor  Brandt,  and  having  retired  to  Zeli  in 
Germany,  painfully  separated  from  her  children,  there  ended  her 
days.  May  10, 1,775,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  her  age. 

28.  During  the  latter  piu-t  of  his  life.  Christian  VIL,  whose  under- 
standing had  always  been  weak,  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  queen-dowagtr  and 
prince  Frederic,  as  co-regents,  with  the  aid  of  Banistoff,  an  ablo  amt 
patriotic  minister.  In  1,773,  tde  cession  of  Ducal  Holstein  to  Doii- 
mark  by  Russia  took  place,  according  to  the  treaty  above  spoken  ot': 
this  was  a  very  important  acquisition,  as  giving  her  the  command  ri' 
the  whole  Cinibrian  peninsula,  and  enabling  her,  by  tbiming  a  canal 
from  Kiel,  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  tlie  German  ocean.  In  the 
continental  wars  of  1,788, 1793,  Denmark  remained  neuter,  but  by 
joining  the  armed  neutrality  in  1,800,  she  excited  the  suspicions  mv.I 
resentment  of  Great  Britam,  and,  being  supposed  to  favour  not  only 
Russia  but  France,  became  involved  in  a  contest,  which  was  atteniled 
with  losses  and  vexations  the  most  melancholy  and  deplorable.  (See 
Sect.  XX.  §  9.) 

29.  Christian  VII.  died  in  1,788,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederic  VI.,  the  present  monarch,  who  had,  a  few  years  before,  on 
entering  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  been  admitted  to  his  proper 
flhare  in  the  government,  having  with  singular  moderation  and  pru- 
dence succeeded  in  taking  the  administration  of  afiairs  out  oftbe 
bands  of  the  quecn-<lowager  and  her  partv.  Denmark  appears  to 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  peculiarity  other  situation  during  the 
struggles  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution,  being  continually 
forced  into  alliances  contrary  to  her  own  interests,  and  made  at  last  to 
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contiibiite  more  lareely  than  almost  any  state,  to  the  estabfisbmeikt 
of  peace.     The  cession  of  Norway  to  SwediBD,  which  had  been  held 
oat  by  the  allies  as  a  boon  to  the  latter  power,  to  induce  her  to  join 
the  last  confederacy  against  France,  bein^  a  severe  loss  to  Denmark^, 
and  very  ill  requited  by  Ihe  traasfer  ol  Pomerania  and  .the  Isle  oi 
RugeD,  which  were  all  that  she  received  in  exchange. 


SECTION  XXUI. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  The  southern  states  of  Europe  underwent  such  extraordinary 
revolutions  during  the  preponderance  of  the  French  under  Buona- 
parte^ that  what  nappened  to  them  during  the  Eighteenth  century, 
previously  to  these  surprising  events,  seems  comparatirely  of  very 
little  consequence )  of  Ihe  changes  and  disturbances  to  which  tliev 
were  subject  through  the  interference  of  the  French,  an  account  is 

^  to  be  found  in  the  sections  relating  to  France. 

2.  SwrrzERLAND  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in- 
volved in  disputes  between  the  protestants  and  catholics,  which  were 
attended  witn  very  unpleasant  circumstances.    These  differences, 
however,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  a  convention  in  1,717,  which 
established  an  equality  of  religious  rights.    Things  remained  very 
quiet  in  most  of  the  cantons  from  this  time  to  the  French  revolution, 
with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Geneva  and  Berne,  and  a  lew 
other  places,  where  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  limit  and  restrain 
the  aristocratical  governments,  but  which  only  led  at  that  time  to 
8U2h  judicious  reforms,  sis  were  sufRcient  to  appease  the  ardour  of  the 
people.    These  disputes,  however,  may  be  held  to  have  contributed 
to  the  evils  which  befel  the  country  aflerwards.    Though  the  states 
endeavoured  to  preserve  iheir  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  the 

'  French  revolution,  it  was  not  possible,  while  revolutionary  principles 
were  afloat,  to  keep  the  country  so  free  from  internal  disputes  and 
commotions,  or  so  united,  as  to  deter  the  French  from  interfering. 
Geneva  ban  already  been  cajoled  out  of  her  independence,  but  the 
first  decisive  occasion  afforded'  to  the  French  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Swisseriand,  arose  out  of  the  disputes,  in  1,798,  rel- 
ative to  the  Pavs  de  Vaud ;  the  gentry  and  citizens  of  which,  not 
thinking  themselves  sufficiently  favoured  by  the  rulers  of  Berne  and 
Fribourg,  began  to  be  cln morons  for  a  change.  The  peasantry  of 
Basle  also,  instigated  by  an  emissary  of  the  French  oirectory,  de- 
manded a  new  constitution.  These  disputes  opened  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  French  troops,  first  under  the  orders  of  the  directory, 
and  aflerwards  under  Buonaparte,  as  has  been  shown  in  our  account 
of  France ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1,815,  Switzerland  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  known  a  year  of 
repose. 

3.  Of  the  condition  of  Venice  during  the  eighteenth  century,  much 
may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing  sections.  She  lost  the  Morea  in 
1,7 18,  but  acquired  in  exchange  some  towns  in  Albania  and  Dalmatia. 
Some  ecclesiastical  reforms  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  last  ceon 
tury,  at  which  period  many  convents  were  suppressed,  and  the  Jesuits 
expelled.    Venice  endeavoured  to  remain  neuter  during  the  first 
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moineinento  of  the  FVench  revolution,  but  was  soon  ^rawn  ioto  the 
Tortex  when  Buonaparte  assumed  the  command  of  the  French 
By  the  treaty  of  Cfampo  Formio,  1,797,  ^see  Sect  XV.)  her 
was  sealed,  and  this  celebrated  republic  entirely  oTerthrown. 

4.  In  Rome,  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
been  a  succession  of  many  popes,  though  the  last  two  bare  filled  the 
papal  chair  longer  than  mient  be  expected,  in  a  soyereigotj  whece 
the  election  is  generally  macTe  from  persons  advanced  in  years.    Lit- 
tle more  than  tne  ^  magni  nominis  umbra"  remained  to  the  popes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  that  temporal  powts* 
which  at  one  time  or  other  had  shaken  every  throne  in  Korope. 
The  clergy  of  France  in  jparticular  had  effectually  asserted  that  kings 
and  princes,  in  temporal  concerns,  were  independent  of  the  eoclesi 
BStical  authority.    Clement  XL,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Albania 
and  assumed  the  tiara  in  the  year  1,700,  opposed  the  erection  of 
Prussia  into  a  kingdom ;  an  extraordinary  measure  of  ioterpositioii, 
and  which  had  so  Utile  weight  as  almost  to  expose  bis  court  to  ridi- 
cule.   He  espoused  the  French  interests  In  the  contest  coocenung 
the  Spanish  succession,  though  in  1,708  he  was  compelled,  by  the 
yigorous  proceedings  of  the  emperor,  to  acknowledge  Charles  IIL 
king  of  Spain.    From  this  pope  the  famous  bull  wt^^emtus  was  ex- 
torted by  the  Jesuits,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  France,  and  the 
whole  Romish  church ;  and  the  conseauences  of  which,  indeed,  may 
be  traced  eyen  in  the  present  state  and  circumstances  of  Europe. 

5.  Pope  Clement  XI.  died  in  1,721,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  car- 
dinal Michael  Angelo  Conti,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  XIIL,  but 
being  far  advanced  in  years,  lived  a  very  short  time,  dying  on  thie  dd 
of  March,  1,7S^,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  following,  cardinal  Ursini, 
Benedict  XIII.,  was  chosen  his  successor.  During  his  papacy.  Com* 
machio,  whrch  had  been  lost  to  the  Roman  see  in  the  time  of  Clem- 
ent XL,  was  recovered ;  Benedict  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
bull  unigenltus,  and  in  conjunction  with  cardinal  Fleury,  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  cardinal  de  Noaiiles,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
zealous  opposers  of  it  in  France,  to  subscribe  it  He  had  a  disposi- 
tion to  unite  the  Roman,  Greek,  Lutheran,  and  reformed  churches, 
but  could  not  succeed.  He  died  1,730,  more  admired  for  his  virtues 
and  talents,  than  praised  for  his  wisdom  in  the  management  of  afliiirs 

6.  Benedict  XIIL  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII.,  Laurence  Con»i 
ni,  a  Florentine,  whose  public  acts  were  of  little  importance.    He 
had  disputes  with  the  king  of  Sardinia^  the  republic  or  Venice,  with 
the  empire  and  Spain ;  but  much  of  his  pontiticate  was  passed  in 
tranquillity.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1,740.    He  made  con- 
siderable and  yaluable  additions  to  the  Vatican  library.    On  hin 
death,  a  struggle  arose  between  the  Albani  and  Corsini  families,  and 
the  conclave  was  much  asitated.    The  former  prevailed,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  elevating  cardinal  Prosper  Lambertini  to  the  papal  chair, 
who  took  the  title  of  Benedict  XiV.    His  government  of  the  churcb 
was  extremely  mild,  and  he  was  regarded  as  no  favourer  of  ttie 
Jesuits,  who,  during  his  pontiticate,  fell  into  disrepute  in  Portugal, 
the  first  symptom  of  their  decline  and  fall    This  pope  was  a  man  of 
most  amiable  mannen),  a  great  writer,  and  possessea  of  consideraUe 
learning.     He  corrected  several  abuses,  particularly  such  as  bad 
arisen  out  of  the  privileges  of  asylum.    He  carefully  endeavoured  to 
keep  clear  of  disputes  and  contests,  thinking  the  times  unfavourable 
to  tnepapal  authority. '  He  died  in  the  year  1.758. 

7  The  cardinal  Rezzomco  succeeded  Benedict  XIV..  aod  took  the 
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titii e  of  Clement  XIII.    His  pontificate  is  memoiable  for  being  tile 
sera  of  the  expulsion  of  the  order  of  JesoitS)  (in  some  instances  un- 
der circtiinstances  of  very  unjustifiable  precipitation,)  from  Porto^l, 
France,  Soain,  Naples,  Sicily,  Parma,  Venice,  and  Conica,  notwitb- 
standing  tne  utmost  efforts  of  the  i>ope  to  uphold  them ;  many  of 
them  were  actually  landed  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily, 
on  the  pope^s  territories,  as  though  it  belonged  to  nim  to  maintain 
them  wnen  abandoned  by  the  catholic  sovereigns.    The  pope  re- 
monstrated, but  with  little  effect.    The  French  seized  upon  A^gooii, 
and  the  Neapolitans  upon  Benevento,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the 
order,  but  he  would  not    Clement  Xlli.  died  suddenly,  on  February 
2,  1 ,769,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  cele orated  Gan^anelU,  who,  in 
compliment  to  his  predecessor  and  patron,  took  the  title  of  Clement 
XIV.     This  enlightened  pontiff  was  sensible  of  the  decline  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  of  the  prudence  of  conciliating,  if  not  of 
numouring,  the  soveix  igns  of  Europe,  against  whom,  he  was  accos- 
tomed  to  observe,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  were  not  sufficient  pio- 
tection.    It  was  in  consequence  of  this  leaning  towards  the  temporal 
princes,  that  he  secured  their  concurrence  to  bis  being  made  pope, 
nis  freedom  of  thought  and  manners  being  otherwise  obnoxious  to 
the  court  of  Rome.    The  conclave,  by  which  he  was  elected,  was  * 
tumultuous ;  but  at  length  the  cardinal  de  Bemis  succeeded  in  pio- 
curing  him  to  be  chosen  pope.  May,  1,769.    It  is  well  known  that 
this  accomplished  pontiff,  in  the  year  1,773,  ailer  much  deliberation, 
suppressed  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and,  dying  in  the  next  year,  suspi- 
cioDs  were  raised  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  but^  on  opening  nis 
body,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  enemies 
to  tne  Jesuits,  it  was  pronounced  otherwise.    There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  regretted,  as  head  of  the  church,  the  step  he  bad  beea 
compeUed  to  take ;  it  procured  for  him,  indeed,  the  restitution  of 
Avignon  and  Benevento,  which  had  been  taken  from  his  predecessor; 
but  in  consenting  to.  the  dissolution  of  an  order  so  essential  to  the 
papal  dominion,  he  must,  in  all  probability,  have  yielded  to  the  power 
of  irresistible  circumstances*    He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
much  fiven  to  literature,  indefatigable  in  business,  and  highly  ift- 
spected  by  foreign  nations,  plain  ana  simple  in  his  manners,  and  very 
disinterested. 

8.  Early  In  the  year  .1,775,  Angiolo  Braschi,  a  descendant  of  the 
noble  family  of  Cesena,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Ganganelli.  The  new  pope  took  the  title  of  Pius  VI.  He 
is^nid  to  have  been  elected  contran^  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
most  of  the  members  of  the  conclave,  a  circamstance  not  unlikely  to 
happen  amidst  such  a  contrariety  of  interests,  and  the  complicated 
forms  of  proceeding.  As  he  had  thus  risen  to  supreme  power,  be 
acted  afterwards  more  independently  of  the  cardinals,  tlum  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

9.  He  hftd  taken  the  name  of  Pius  VI.,  in  acknowledged  defiance 
of  a  prevailing  superstition,  expressed  in  the  following  verses,  imI 
applied  to  Alexander  VI.  partk:ularly,  if  not  to  others. 

*^  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  texins  et  iite 
Semper  tub  sextis,  pef dita  Roma  fuit.^*  " 

he  IS  known  to  have,  in  bis  troubles,  reflected  on  this  rfttfaer  si^ 
gular  circumstance,  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Certainly  no  pope  bed 
greater  indignities  to  sustain,  nor  could  any  have  greaterenaie  to 
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mir  to  themselTes  the  <munoii8  presages  coave jed  in  fhe 
citea ;  for  in  the  year  1,798  his  goyermnent  was  overtfarovm,  _  _ 
home  lost    The  French  took  possession  of  it  and  proclaimed  tfe 
restoration  of  tiie  Roman  repnblic. 

10.  The  pope's  troubles  he^an  in  KTdG,  when  he  was  compelM 
to  cede  to  noonaparte  the  cities  of  Bologna,  Urbino,  Fenara,  ami 
Ancona,  to  pay  twenty-one  millions  of  francs,  and  deliver  to  the 
French  commissioners,  sent  for  the  purposes,  pictures,  hiets^  stmtoes^ 
and  yases,  to  a  large  amount    He  aAerwam  endeavoorea  to  raise 
an  army  to  recover  what  he  had  lost;  but  he.bad  fonned  a  wefj 
wrong  estimate  of  the  power  of  his  opponent    He  was  scnxi  com- 
pelled, February  12,  1,797,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  submit  to  Anther 
sacrifices  at  the  will  of  Buonaparte,  whom  he  had  certainly  very  io- 
cautiously  proyoked.    By  ^he  peace  of  Tolentino,  he  renounced  al 
right  to  Avignon  and  the  Vanaissin,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romag- 
na.    On  the  entrance  of  the  French  in  1,798,  the  Vatican  and  Qair- 
mal  palaces,  ^nd  private  mansions  of  the  obnoxious  amonest  Che 
nobibtv,  were  stripped  of  all  their  bmaments  and  riches^   Tne  peo- 
ple who  had  invited  the  French,  fancied  themselves  free,  but  had 
very  little  cause  to  thank  their  deliverers.    The  pope  was  forcibly 
removed  from  Rome,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and,  by  order  of  the 
French  directory,  transferred  from  place  to  place,  as  the  course  of 
events  dictated,  from  Ronie  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to  Bnancooy 
and  from  Briancon  to  Valence.    Another  removal  to  Dijon  is  said  to 
have  been  in  contemplation,  had  not  the  decline  of  bis  health  become 
too  visible  to  render  it  necessary.    He  died  at  the  latter  place  oo  the 
29th  of  Au^t,  1^799,  in  tlie  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-fourth  of  his  pontificate. 

1 1.  Pius  VI.  was  correct  in  his  mannen,  and  a  patron  of  genius, 
particularly  of  the  fine  arts.  He  spent  much  money  on  -baildingSy 
notwithstanding  the  distressed  state  of  tbe  finances,  and  devoted  large 
sums  to  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  in  which  almost  im- 
practicable undertaking,  he  partlj  succeeded.  He  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  sanctuary,  which  had  been  carried  so  &r  as  to 
give  impunity  to  hired  assassins,  much  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who 
protected  ^hem.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  of  him,  that  he  display- 
ed great  magnanimity,  as  well  as  pious  resignation,  when  dragred 
from  his  dominions ;  md  though  he  &lt  severely  the  wrongs  that  bad 
been,  committed  against  him  by  the  French  and  the  infatuated  Ro- 
mans, he  died  tranquilly  and  serenely. 

12.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  had  scarcely  been  dead  a  month,  wHen 
Rome  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  its  oppressors,  and  gitea  op 
to  the  British,  whose  fieet^  under  commodore  Trowbridge,  had  block- 
ed up  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Those  who  had  favoured  the  re- 
pubhcan  cause  were  permitted  to  retire,  and  the  French  garrlsoa 
marched  out  with  the  honours  oi  war. 

13.  In  the  month  of  March,  1,800,  a  conclaye  of  cardinals,  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  other  catholic  powers^  met  at 
Venice  to  elect  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.,  and  was  not  long  in  fixing 
Bpon  the  cardinal  Chiaremonte,  bishop  of  Tivoli,  the  present  pope 
Pius  VII.  In  a  few  weeks  after  his  election,  he  set  out  for  his  new 
dominions,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  9tn  of  July^  In  the  moDth 
of  September.  1,801,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  concluding  a  concoT'^ 
dahim  with  the  French  republic,  by  whkJi,  under  the  auspices  of 
Buonaparte,  then  first  consul,  the  Roman  catholic  religion  vm  re* 
established  there.    Not  only  heresy,  bnt  infidelity  and  athei«m,li«l 
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been  so  openl  j  encomaged  and  avowed  by  the  French  revohitionifltii 
that  Pius  appears  to  have  thought  no  concessions  too  great  to  ao- 
comi^h  this  end ;  for  the  terms  of  the  agreement  undowtedly  sub 
jected  the  Galilean  church  entirely  to  the  civil  government  canoni- 
cal institution  being  almost  the  only  privilege  reserved  to  the  pope, 
and  every  possible  encouragement  being,  at  the  same  time,  given  to 
the  protestant  churches,  Lutheran  and  Caivinistic. 

13.  It  was  very  soon  discovered,  that  the  new  head  of  the  Roman 
^church,  was  to  be  made  to  bow  as  low  to  the  authority  of  Buonaparte 
as  his  predecessor.  In  1,804  Pius  VII.  was  summoned  to  Paris  to 
officiate  at  the  coronation  of  the  French  emperor;  and  though  in 
the  year  folloyeing  he  declined  attending  a  similar  ceremony  at 
Milan,  as  has  been  alrea4y  shoWn,  it  seems  only  to  have  exposed  him 
to  greater  sacrifices.  In  1,8Q8  he  was  deprived  of  Urbino,  Ancona, 
Macerata,  and  Camerino,  and  soon  aAer  his  temporal  sovereign^ 
was  formally  dissolved,  and  the  papal  territories  annexed  to  France. 
Rome  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  imperial  city ;  the  court  of  in- 
quisition, the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy,  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  other  privileges  .we  re  abolished,  and  the  tide  of  king  of  Rome  ap- 

groprlated  to  the  heir  of  the  French  empire.  Pius  was  conveyed 
rst  to  Grenoble,  aAerwards  to  Savona,  and  finally,  in  1,812,  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where,  for  reasons  unknown,  he  was  once  more  acknowl- 
edged as  a  sovereign,  till  the  advance  ot  tlie  aiUes  upon  Paris,  at  last* 
Erocured  him  his  liberty;  and  in  1,814  he  was  reinstated ;  he  made 
is  solemn  entrance  into  Rome  on  the  24th  of  May ;  and  in  1,815, 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  his  forfeited  estates 
were  re*annexed  to  the  papal  dominions.  His  restoration  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  and  of  the  court  of  inquisition,  on  his  return,  occa- 
sioned some  concern  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  but  his  holiness 
has  generally  had  the  credit  of  being  a  man  of  sense,  prudence,  and 
moderation. 


SECTION  XXIV. 
.  OF  INDIA,  OR  HINDOOSTAN. 

1.  IiiDU  or  Hindoostan  having  largely  engaged  the  attention  of 
Europe  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  deserve 
flome  distinct  notice,  tRough  little  is  to  be  added  to  wnat  has  already 
been  related  in  former  sections,  of  the  political  events  and  transac- 
,tioDS  which  have  occmred  in  that  remote  region  of  the  globe,  during 
the  period  alluded  to. 

2.  The  celebrated  Aurungzebe,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Del- 
.hi,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lived  to  the 
year  1,707.  In  him  the  spirit  of  the  great  Timur,  from  whom  he 
was  the  eleventh  in  descent,  seemed  to  revive.  He  was  brave,  but 
cruel  He  attained  to  a  great  age,  being  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  died,  having  succeeded  in  rendering  almost  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  subject  to  his  sway,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-fifth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  much  in  longitude. 

3.  But  if  Aurungzebe.  thus  raised  in  his  own  person  the  credit  of 
the  mogul  throne,  its  glory  also  perished  with  him.  A  sad  scene  of 
confusion  ensued  upon  his  death.  He  had  himself,  indeed,  waded  to 
the  throne  through  the  blood  of  his  own  kindrea.  Af\er  deposing 
lus  iatheri  two  of  his  brothers  were  slain  in  contending  for  the  crown. 
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But  iooh  WM  tlw  ttatute,  generally,  of  the  political  reTolntiaBB  cf 
liioie  GMDtiiei,  that  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  life  of  AuroDsae* 
te  fatetelf  might  probably  hate  been  sacrificed  to  similar  ¥iew9  aai 
mnposes.  He  is  said  to  have  bitteriy  repented  of  his  mtadcHiip  be- 
lore  he  died. 

4.  No  sooner^  howeyer,  was  he  dead,  than  the  most  violent  c«m- 
tests  wgoae  between  his  own  sons,  two  of  whom,  Azem  and  Kaum 
Bofcsh,  perished  in  their  opposition  to  their  elder  brother,  wlio  be- 
came emperor,  wider  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah.  The  tlurane,  in- 
deed, was  soch  an  olgect  of  contention,  that,  in  the  small  apace  of 
eleven  years,  five  princes,  who  attained  to  the  throne,  and  ax,  who 
srere  candidates  for  it,  successively  fell  victims  to  the  Insts  and 


aions  of  their  semi-barbarous  competitors,  it  was  in  the  reien  of 
Feroksere,  who  was  deposed  in  l^l^fj  that  the  English  East  India 
Company  obtained  the  famous  finnan  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods 
of  export  and  import  were  exempted  from  duties,  and  which  faasoeen 
regarded  as  their  commercial  charter  in  Lnlia ;  no  other  European 
companies  being  similarly  indulged. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Mahmud  or  Muhammed  Shah*  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  1,718,  and  who  was  engaged  in  dispates  with  sooe 
of  his  most  powerful  neighbours  and  dependents,  the  celebrated 
usurper  of  the  Persian  ttirone.  Nadir  Shan,  encouraged,  or  even  in* 
viteo,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  some  of  the  discontented  prince&  particu- 
larly tlie  snbahdar  of  the  Deckan,  invaded  the  dominions  of  fne  Mo- 
Sii,  and  with  such  success,  as  in  the  vear  1,739,  to  seize  upon  Delhi, 
e  capital,  with  ail  its  treasures,  and  compel  the  unhappy  sultan,  to 
surrender,  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  his  crown  and  sceptre.    He 
was,  indeed,  afterwards  restored,  but  with  the  loss  of  aU  nis  domin- 
ions west  of  the  Indus,  together  with  jewels  and  treasures  to  an  in- 
calculable amount;  some  indiscreet  insult,  offered  to  the  Persians, 
having  been  the  alleged  provocation  for  delivering  the  city  up  to 
plunder,  and  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  with  every  cruelty  and  in- 
dignity attendant  upon  such  misfortunes.    This  miserable  capital 
aftenva];ds  underwent  a  second  visitation  of  the  same  description, 
from  one  of  the  followers  <^  Nadir  Shah,  Abdaliah,  who  had,  iodeed. 
been  forced  into  his  service^  but  found  means  to  take  advantage  of 
his  master^s  victories,  by  seizing  upon  the  territories  west  of  the  In- 
dus, ceded  to  Nadir  by  the  ontortunate  mo£ul,  and  erecting  a  sove* 
reignty  for  hhnself  at  Candahar.    Nadir  ShfQi  was  assassinated  in  his 
tent,  in  1,747. 

6.  By  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
mo^nis  may  1^  said  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  From  that 
period  the  subordinate  states,  princes,  and  viceroys,  began  to  aspire 
to  a  degree  of  independence^  and  to  acquure  a  consequence  belbre 
unknown;  the  mogiu  himself  becoming  a  mere  nominal  sovereiffn. 
Those  who  were  most  raised  at  this  time  by  the  depression  of  the 
sultanic  authority,  appear  to  have  been — 

The  Nizam  or  Subahdar,  of  the  Deckan ;  the  Nabot  of  Arcot,  or 
the  Camatic;  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal;  the  Nabob  of  Oude;  tbe 
Riuahpoote  Princes  of  Agimere ;  the  Mahrattas;  the  Seib;  the 
Rohillas,  and  the  Jats. 

The  disputes  and  differences  that  took  place  between  these  serenl 
powers,  after  the^  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  mogul,  opened 
the  door  tor  the  interference  of  the  European  settlers,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (See  Sect  VI.  ^  2.)  The  Freach 
fint,  and  afterwards  the  English,  contrived  to  take  advantn^e  tf  the 
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rival  claims  set  up  by  the  diflfereRt  Dative  powers,  and  bw  tenderii^ 
tbem  assistance  against  eacli  otlier,  and  it  is  to  be  fearea  greatly  io» 
meoting  their  qnarrels,  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  nunufest 
auperiority  of  their  own  tactics,  and  the  influence  this  must  give  them 
in  such  contests.  The  Frencli  went  fiirther,  and  first  liit  upon  the 
expedient  of  trainiog  the  natives  in  the  European  manner,  and  in- 
corporating them  with  their  own  armies ;  these  were  called  Sepoys. 

7.  It  was  not  long  before  the  French  and  English,  who  had  at  £rst 
only  taken  the  field  as  auxiliaries,  became  opposed  to  each  other  as 
principals ;  in  which  conflicts  the  English  succeeded  beyond  all  ei- 
pectation,and  instead  of  being  driven  out  of  the  peninsula  themselves, 
which  was  evidently  in  the  view  of  the  Frencn  under  Dupleix,  In 
the  year  1,751  and  1,752,  found  means  to  establish  themselves  there, 
through  the  victories  of  CUve,  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  f^uropeao 
nations,  except  for  purposes  purely  commercial.  / 

8.  Clive  has  justly  been  regaraed  as  the  foufnder  of  the  British 
empire  in  India ;  he  was  the  first  to  procure  for  the  company  grants 
of  territory  and  assignments  of  revenue,  which  totally  changed  the 
character  of  our  connexions  with  that  country,  and  rendered  the  na- 
tive princes,  even  tbe  mozul  himself,  subservient  to  our  purposes. 
The  English  had  received  great  provocation  from  the  subahJar  of 
Bengal,  in  an  attack  upon  Calcutta,  and  Clive  was  selected  by  admiral 
Watson  to  recover  from  Sourajud  Dowlah  the  town  and  fort,  whidk 
had  been  surrendered  to  him.  At  the  battle  of  Plassey,  1,757,  be 
not  only  succeeded  in  the  recovery  of  Calcutta,  but  in  the  deposition 
of  the  subahdan  and  having  appointed  his  general  in  his  room,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  all  the  effects  and  factories  <»  the  French  in  BengaJ, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  money  contributions  to  the  immense  amount 
of  £2,750,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  private  gratuities. 

9.  It  would  have  been  well  if  these  advantages  could  have  been 
acquired  with  less  loss  of  credit  to  the  nation  than  was  actually  the 
case ;  but  there  was  too  much  in  these  first  steps  towards  a  territmal 
establishment,  to  feed  the  ambition  and  cupiditv  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  affiiirs,  to  render  it  probable  that  they  would 
keep  clear  of  abuses.  The  opportunities  that  occurred  of  intermed- 
dUog  with  the  native  powers,  were  eagerly  seized  upon  as  occasions 
for  enriching  the  servants  of  the  companv,  (drawn  from  home  in  ex 

.  pectation  otmaking  rapid  fortunes,)  at  the  expense  of  the  company 
itself,  whose  af&irs  were  in  danger,  not  only  or  becoming  more  eoft- 
berrasaed  by  the  extraordinarv  expenses  of  such  interference,  but  by 
the  alienation  of  the  minds  of  the  natives  under  circumBtances  little 
short  of  the  roost  detennined  plunder  and  persecution.  In  the  man 
agement  of  the  new-acquired  territories  and  inland  trade^  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  doubted  that  the  natives  suffered  in  every  possiblo^man 
ner,  frsm  the  most  unreasonable  monopolies,  exorbitant  duties  im- 
posed on  articles  of  general  consumption,  abuses  in  regard  to  leases, 
and  fiscal  oppressions ;  so  that  the  British  name  became  dishonoured. 
and  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  expedient  that  some  change  should 
take  place  In  the  administration  of  affairs  so  remote  from  the  seat  of 
all  role  and  direction,  and  which^fi*om  simply  commercial,  were  now 
clearly  become  political  and  military. 

10.  The  charter  of  the  company  being  subject  to  periodical  re- 
newals, afforded  opportunities  for  the  intenerence  of  the  legislature, 
nor  was  the  company  itself  backward,  uoBer  any  pressure  of  peCQ- 
oiary  embarrassments,  to  apply  to  government  for  assistance^  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  the  great  change  that  bad  taken  place  In  tbe 
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ftate  of  things  io  India,  induced  the  government  at  home  to  datm  ftr 
the  crown  all  revenues  arising  from  any  new  acquisitions  made  bj 
military  force^  and  in  order  to  repress  the  inordinate  proceedings  m 
the  company ^s  servants,  of  which  the  natives,  the  public  at  Ikhdc!, 
and  the  company  itself,  had  but  too  much  reason  to  coaipkun.  gov- 
ernment also  insisted  upon  taking  into  its  own  hands  the  poulicai 
jurisdiction  of  India. 

11.  These  claims  and  regulations  were  first  proposed  in  pariiameDt, 
November,  1,772,  and  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundatioQ  ibr 
tliat  enlarged  system  of  administration  and  control  which  has  prevail- 
ed since,  tliougn  under  different  modifications,  from  lord  North's  biS 
in  1,773  to  Mr.  Pitt's  in  1,784.    By  this  latter  bill,  a  board  of  control, 
composed  of  certain  commissioners  of  the  rank  of  privy  counselkns, 
was  established,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  tht 
king,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.    This  board  was  authorized  to 
check,  superintend,  and  control  the  civil  and  military  govemmect 
and  revenue  of  the  company ;  a  high  tribunal  also,  for  the  trial  of 
Indian  delinquents,  was  proposed  at  the  same  time.    The  manage- 
ment of  their  commercial  concerns  was  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  coo- 
pany ;  the  political  and  civil  authority  only  transferred  to  the  crowa 
In  1,786,  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  bill;  the  offices  of  com- 
manderrin-chief  and  governor-general  were  for  the  future  to  be  unit- 
ed in  the  same  person,  and  a  power  given  to  the  governor-general  to 
decide  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  council.    The  presidendfo 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  had  been  previously,  by  lord  North^s  bill 

S laced  under  the  superintendency  of  the  governor  and  council  ot" 
bengal,  but  by  this  bill  that  point  also  was  confirmed. 

12.  When  this  bill  was  passed,  it  appeared  from  the  preamble,  tc 
be  decidedly  the  opinion  of^  parliament,  of  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  court  of  directors,  whose  orders  had  for  some  time  breathed  (he 
same  spirit,  that  ^  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of 
dominion  in  India,  were  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour, 
and  the  policy  of  the  nation.^^  It  had  previously  been  resolved  bj 
the  house,  ^^  that  the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  character  for 
moderation,  good  faith,  and  scrupulous  regard  to  treaty,  ought  to 
have  been  the  simple  grounds  on  which  the  British  government 
should  have  endeavoured  to  establish  an  influence  superior  to  other 
Europeans,  over  the  minds  of  the  native  powers  in  India ;  and  that  the 
dancer  anu  discredit  arising  fit>ni  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence, 
coukl  not  be  compensated  by  the  temporary  success  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injustice.^' 

13.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons 
in  1.782,  recognised  as  the  principle  of  the  bill  of  1,784,  and  farther 
connrmed  by  an  act  passed  in  1,793.  In  all  we  perceive  an  evident 
allusion  to  those  mal-practices  of  the  company^s  servants,  which  will 
for  ever,  it  is  to  be  feared,  remain  on  record,  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
our  first  victories  and  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  and  to  detract 
from  the  reputation  of  persons,  whose  names  might  otherwise  have 
justly  stood  nigh  on  the  list  of  those,  from  whose  pre-eminent  taleott 
and  abilities,  the  nation  has  derived  both  glory  ana  advantage. 

14.  The  English  system  of  jurisprudence  had  been  extended  to 
India  by  lord  North^s  bill  of  1,773,  but  under  disadvantages  extreme* 
It  embarrassing.  The  difierence  of  manners,  habits,  customs ;  the 
mfficulty,  if  not  impossimlitv,  of  mingling  two  codes,  so  very  dissimi- 
lar as  those  of  Britain  andHindoostan;  the  forms  and  tecHnicailtiei 
of  the  English  law,  totaUy  unknown  to  the  native  courts ;  ^tp 
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parent  idjcwtice  of  sufcpectine  a  people  to  laws  to  which  they  were 
no  parties,  and  to  which,  of  course,  they  had  given  no  sanction 
these,  a»a  other  difficulties  have  been  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  had  to  administer  the  laws  under  the  new  system,  in  India, 
as  having  prevented  those  happy  efiects  takine  place,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  from  the  introduction  of  the  English 
jurisprudence.    Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  however,  much 
beneht  has  certainly  been  derived  from  the  residence  and  superin- 
tendence of  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  abilities,  as  govemor»- 
general,  and  of  judges  the  most  enlightened,  to  preside  in  the  Indian 
courts.     Xhe  &cst  reforms  that  were  attempted  under  the  new  system, 
though  not  so  successful  as  might  be  wished,  proceeded  from  those 
two  most  amiable  and  highly  respected  personages,  the  marquis 
Comwallis,  and  sir  William  Jones. 

1 5.  From  the  conduct  of  lord  Comwallis,  and  his  successors  lord 
Teignraouth,  and  lord  Momington,  now  marquis  Wellcsley,  it  is  ex- 
tren\elY  evident  that  the  system  of  neutrality  and  forbearance  pre- 
scribed by  the  resolutions  of  parliament,  and  preamble  of  the  act  of 
1,7S4,  would  have  been  scrupulously  adhered  to  had  it  been  possible, 
consistently  with  the  security  of  our  settlements ;  but  towards  the  • 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  were  compelled  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  most  formidab^  designs  of  the  celebrated 
Hyder  Ally  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  who  unquestionablv  had  it  in 
view  to  exterminate  the  British,  and  probably  all  other  turopeaus, 
from  the  peninsula  of  India. 

1 6.  The  result  of  these  conflictsj  which  took  place  in  Mysore,  and 
the  Camatic,  was  the  total  overthrow  of  a  Manomedan  dynasty  of 
.only  two  sovereigns,  commencing  with  a  mere  adventurer  of  most 
singular  character,  who  having  waded  through  crimes  to  his  object, 
succeeded  in  placing  himself  and  his  son  on  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
thrones  of  the  east,  and  in  a  condition  to  give  very  considerable 
trouble  to  the  English  government  there. 

17.  Hyder  Ally,  the  father  of  Tippoo,  was  bom  in  1,722,  and  died 
ip  1,782.  Tippoo  was  bom  in  1,753,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  celebrat- 
ed assault  of  tne  capital  of  his  new  dominions,  Seringapatam,  in  1,799. 
They  were  very  different  men,  having  been  differently  edrcated 
The  former  had  strong  natural  powers,  which  compensated  for  his 
want  of  acquired  knowledge ;  the  latter  was  vain  of  his  scanty  pro- 
ficiency in  Persian  literature,*  and  a  few  other  attainments,  to  a  degree 
of  absurdity  ;  fancying  himself  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age, 
the  wisest,  bravest,  and  handsomest  of  men.  Hyder  was  tolerant  in 
religious  concerns  to  a  degree  of  indifference ;  Tippoo,  a  bigoted 
mussulman,  to  the  utmost  pitch  '  f  intolerance  and  pei-secution.  The 
'brmer  meddled  little  with  religion-  The  latter  contemplated  changes 
in  Islamisra,  as  in  every  thing  elsej  having,  as  a  preliminary,  sulwli- 
tuled  a  new  era  in  his  coins,  dating  from  the  birth  instead  of  the  ilighl 
of  Mahomet  Both  father  and  son  were  devoid  of  principle,  but  the 
former  was  much  the  greatest  man. 

18.  It  was  owing  to  .the  vigilance  and  prompt  measures  of  lord 
Wellesley,  that  Tippoo  was  so  opportunely  overthrown ;  though  his 
proceedings  were  weak,  they  were  earned  on  with  much  duplicity 
and  deceit,  and  upon  principles  of  alliance  which  in  other  circum- 
stances might  have  become  very  alarming.  Under  the  most  positive 
and  repeated  assurances  of  peace  and  amity,  he  haJ  intrigued  with 
France,  Turicey*  the  king  of  Candahar,  (a  descendant  of  the  cele- 
brated Afghan  cnief  Abdaliah,)  the  I^izam  of  the  Deckan,  and  th^ 
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HalinttMi  for  the  espreti  oloect  of  fomiiD(  a  tIroQs 
axtirpate  the  Engliih :  io  hia  oegotiatiom  with  the  courts  of  Caiidi- 
har  and  CoostaDtioopie,  indeed,  he  had  declared  veiigeaDce  uakm 
the  hifideb  generally,  whence  it  has  been  reasonably  conclqded  that 
his  schemes  of  destruction  embraced  all  the  European  potrera,  the 
French  not  excepted,  had  his  projects  but  been  aucceasfuL    Fortu- 
nately, lord  We|le8ley  detected  all  his  plots,  and  when  it  becaoEie 
fanpossible  to  treat  ^irther  with  him  on  any  fair  crounds,  by  the 
most  decisive  measures,  and  rapid  movements,  enectoallj  avert- 
ed the  blow  that  had  been  decidedly  aimed  at  the  British  empire  in 
India. 

19.  On  the  fall  of  Serineapatam,  the  Mysorean  donuoions  were, 
by  allotments  to  the  allies^  the  British,  the  Nizakmand  the  Mabrattas 
nearly  reduced  to  the  limits  by  which  they  were  oounded  before  tiie 
usurpation  of  Hyder,  and,  a  surviving  representative  of  the  Hindoo 
dynasty,  a  chilcf  only  five  years  old,  placed  on  the  throae«witb  an 
acknowledged  dependency  on  the  British  government     "Ilie  de- 
scendants of  Tippoo  t)elng,  however,  liberally  provided  A>r,  and 
settled  in  the  Camatic,  disturbances  in  tne  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  among  the  Mahratta  cbieflaina,  occupied  the 
attention  of  tne  English  army,  in  thl^  early  part  of  the  present  cex>- 
tur3[,  when  a  fresh  opm>rtunitv  was  afforded  of  triumphing  over  the 
intrigues  of  the  Frencn.  who  headed  the  adverse  forces,  and  endeav- 
oured to  procure  for  that  sovemment  a  cession  of  the  districts  in- 
trusted  to  their  care ;  but  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  entirely  m 
favour  of  the  British.    From  this  time  the  ascendancy  of  the  British 
in  the  peninsula  has  continued  so  decided! v  established,  as  to  render 
it  needless  to  say  anj  thing  of  the  other  Eluropean  settlements. 

20.  The  acquisition  of  territory  in  hidia,  together  with  the  new 
system  of  government  and  control,  bv  rendering  it  necessary  for  per- 
sons of  learning  and  talent  to  reside  there,  have  had  the  efiect  oTim- 
proving  our  knowledge  of  those  remote  countries,  and  opened  to  us 
a  field  of  inquirv  and  research,  peculiarly  interesting  and  curious. 
Amone  those  wno  may  be  considered  as  having  most  particulariy 
contributed  to  these  ends,  we  may  reckon  Mr.  Wiikins  and  sir  Wiilbim 
Jones:  the  former  by  having  first,  with  any  real  siKcess,  pursued  the 
study  o{  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  root  ot  all  the  vernacular  dialects 
of  the  peninsula,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
historian,  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet,  whatever  is 
Interesting  in  the  literature  ot  all  the  nations  east  of  the  Indus ;  and 
the  latter,  by  instituting  the  first  philosophical  society  in  those  parts, 
and  inviting  the  learned,  in  all  Quarters  of  the  globe,  to  propose  que- 
ries in  every  branch  of  Asiatic  history,  natural  and  civil,  on  the  phi- 
losophy, mathematics)  antiquities,  and  polite  literature  of  Asia,  and 
on  eastern  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanic,  as  euideslo  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  persons  resident  in  the  peninsula,  qualified  to  pursue 
fuch  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  communicate  to  the  world  in  general 
;he  results  of  their  discoveries. 

21.  To  this  learned  society,  first  established  in  Bengal,  under  the 
presidency  of  sir  Wilham  Jones,  we  are  indebted  for  all  those  curious 
papers  preserved  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
and  the  Indian  Annual  Register,  and  which  have  so  lareely  contrib* 
uted  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  oriental  literature.  To  the  names 
already  mentioned,  as  having  taken  the  lead  in  this  curious  branch  of 
science,  we  majr  add  those  of  our  countrymen,  Halbed,  Vansittart, 
Mhore,  (lord  Teignmouth,  the  second  president,  on  the  lieath  of  fir 
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William,  Vj794,)  DavJe,CoIebrook,Wilford,RcnneD, Hunter,  Bentley, 
Marsden,  Orroe,  Carey,  Buchanan,  Barlow,  Harrington,  Edxnonstone,. 
Kirkpatrick,  &c. 

^  S2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuiy,  it  became  olA 
vious  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  governor-general,  that  the 
state  of  the  British  empire  in  India  absolutely  required,  that  the  per- 
sons sent  out  to  dischaige  the  imjportant  functions  ot  magistrates,  judges, 
ambassadors,  and  governors  of  provinces,  should  have  some  bettei  * 
means  of  qualifying  themselves  for  sucn  high  stations  and  complicated 
duties,  than  were  then  in  existence.  His  lordship's  view  of  these 
matters,  as  recorded  in  the  minute  of  council,  dated  August  18, 1  800, 
is  highly  deserving  of  consideration,  and  his  plan  for  forming  and  en- 
dowing a  college  for  these  purposes  at  Calcutta,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  bis  wisdom  and  discernment,  though  the  latter  has  not  been 
carried  into  execution  in  the  way  his  lordship  proposed,  for  want  of 
funds.  The  East  India  College,  since  established  in  Hertfordshire, 
may  be  considered  as  enthrely  owing  to  the  adoption  by  the  company 
of  the  enlightened  principles  contained  in  the  minute  alluded  to.  A 
system  of  oriental  education  is  now  effectually  established,  which, 
moi^h  on  a  much  more  contracted  scale,  and  in  a  great  measure  con- 
'         finecT  to  England,  bids  fair,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  accomplish  most  of 

•  the  ends  contemplated  by  his  lordship  in  his  original  design  of  founding 

•  a  college  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  namely,  "  to  perpetuate  the  im- 
mense advantages  derived  to  the  company  from  their  possessions  in 
India,  and  to  establish  the  British  empire  in  India  on  the  solid  founda- 

'  tions  of  ability,  integrity,  virtue,  and  religion." 

•  23.  Of  the  studies  to  be  putsued,  according  to  lord  Wellesley 's 
p\an,  a  competent  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
professorships  and  lectures  : — Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee,  ' 
bengal,  Tefinga,  Mahratta.  Tamula,  and  Canara,  languages ;  Mahom- 

'  edan  law;  Hindoo  law;  Ethics,  civil  jurisprudence,  and  the  law  of 

nations ;  English  law  ;  political  economy,  commercial  institutions  and 
'  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  geography  and  mathematics ; 

'  modem  lai^ages  of  Europe;  Ureek,  JLatin,  and  English  classics: 

'  general  history,  ancient  and  modem  ;  the  histoiy  and  antiquities  ot 

^  rlindoostan  and  the  Deckan ;  natural  histoiy  ;  botany,  cbemistiy,  and 

astronomy. 

24.  Though  the  company  saw  reason  to  withhold  its  countenance 
from  the  original  institution,  the  studies  above  chalked  out  have  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  adopted  in  the  Hertfordshire  college,  and  its  gen- 
eh\  success  hitherto  has  been  pronounced  answerable  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  were  most  solicitous  in  effecting  its  establishment. 
The  education  of  the  young  men,  destined  to  fill  the  civil  offices  in 
India,  is  now  therefore  partly  European  and  partly  Asiatic ;  for  so 
much  of  the  collegiate  establishment  in  India  may  be  said  to  remain, 
that  there  the  students,  who  have  been  taught  in  £jigland  the  elemenlB 
of  Asiatic  languages,  are  enabled  to  advance  to  penection,  and  to  be- 
come masters  of  the  several  dialects  prevailing  through  the  peninsula. 
Though  the  original  plan  of  the  noble  founder  of  the  college  of  Fort 
1^  illiam  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  E^st  India  Company,  yet  to 
apply  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  orientalists, 
*'  Good  has  been  done,  whith  cannot  be  undone  ■;  sources  of  useful 
knowledge,  moral  instruction,  and  political  utility,  have  been  opened 
to  the  natives  of  India,  which  can  never  be  closed."  In  1,814,  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  under  the  hnmediate  auspices  of Jeovero- 
QKDt.  was  formed  for  India,  the  right  reverend  Dr.  Thomas  (aoBhaw 
LI 


Middl^on  hehig  eooMciated  at  the  arcfaiepiscopal  paiace^  a 
the  first  bishop  of  Calcutta. 

It  must  surprise  the  English  reader  to  be  told,  that  the  popolalioa 
ef  the  British  empire  in  IiKlia  has  been  lately  estimated  at  90,000,000] 


WATE   OF    ARTS,   SCIENCES,    RELIGION,    LAWS,     GOFER  X- 

MENT,  kc 


1.  The  historical  events  W  the  eighteenth  centuij  have,  we 
confess,  been  found  to  be  of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  a^  to 
occupy  rather  too  laige  a  space  in  a  work  professing  to  .be  mere^ 
elementary ;  but  we  should  be  coxnpelled  in  a  still  greater  dc^gree  to 
exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  us,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  ink» 
the  detaib  of  the  very  extraordinaiy  progress  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  same  period,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  ;  socae  chaiiges, 
indeed,  have  occurred^  and  more  been  contemplated,  in  religion,  laws, 
and  government,  but  in  regard  to  the  former,  almost  all  tUngs  have 
become  new  :  we  have  new  arts  and  new  sciences  ;  and  in  literature, 
iuch  an  overflowing  of  books  upon  eveiy  subject  that  could  possfbiy 
occupy  or  interest  tne  mind  of  man,  that  the  most  diligent  compiler  of 
catalo^es  would  fail  in  endeavouring  barely  to  enumerate  them. 

2.  It  b  somewhat  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  this  great  and  rapid 
advancement  of  knowledge  has  after  all  been  confined  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  globe.  Tne  great  continent  of  Africa^  though  better 
known  than  in  past  times,  has  made  no  advsmces  in  civilization.  Asia, 
though  many  parts  have  been  diligenUy  explored  during  the  last  centu- 
'ly,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  actually  occupied  by  Europeans,  reroaiis: 
as  to  the  natives,  in  its  original  state.  The  vast  empire  of  China  has 
made  no  progress  at  aU.  Japan  has  effectually  shut  the  door  against 
all  improvement.  South  America,  indeed,  though  labouring  under 
di^cutties  unfriendly  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  is  yet  reported  to 
be  making  no  inconsiderable  advances,  particularly  in  Mexico,  wliere* 
both  the  arts  and  sciences  are  cultivated  with  credit  and  efiect.  to 
North  America,  also,  the  arts  and  sciences  and  literature  may  certainly 
be  said  to  be  in  a  progressive  state,  but  under  circumstances  of  rather 
slow  and  partial  improvement.* 

3!  Civilized  Europe  is  the  only  part  of  the  world  that  can  claim  the 
*  credit  of  almost  all  that  has  been  done  towards  the  advancement  of 
Knowledge  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
only  a  few  parts  after  all  ot  civilized  Europe  itself.  Turkey  has  stood 
still,  as  well  as  her  Grecian  dependencies,  till  very  lately.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  have  laboured  under  dif- 
ficulties and  restrictions*  exceedingly  inimical  to  their  advancement, 
and  which  have  greatly  arrested  their  progress  in  the  career  of  lettei^ 
and  philosophy.  The  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe  have 
produced  many  learned  men,  have  been  diligently  explored,  and  ma* 
terials  at  least  collected  for  ereat  improvements  ;  other  parts  are  also 
upon  the  advance  :  hui^England^  France^  and  Germany y  are  undoubi- 

[*  The  writer  must  be  under  a  mistake.  Is  it  not  acknowledged  tbraog:h> 
out  Europe,  that  the  United  States  of  North  America  are  not  only  farther 
advancet}*  but  faster  advancing,  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  that 
their  progress  in  literature  is  more  rapid,  than  any  other  nation  of  the  b»w 
iNtfld  Q 
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ediy  the  principal  countries  to  which  we  must  look  for  llie  most  stiik* 
^^^  progress  in  eveiy  branch  of  human  knuwled^.  In  these  three 
countTies,  in  particular,  discoveries  have  now  certainly  been  made,  and 
principles  established,  which  can  never  be  lost  a^in,  and  which  must, 
&s  far  as  thef  may  ejctend,  be  constantly  operating  to  the  Itusting  im* 
provement  otthe  world  at  laii^. 

4.  It  M^ould  be  quite  unnecessaiy  to  go  back  to  the  origin,  or  foimer 
estate,  either  of'tiie  arts  or  sciences,  now  known  and  cultivated  iii  fiih 
rope.      It  is  pretty  generally  understood,  that,  comparatively  with  the 
age  of  the  world,  tlwy  have  oeen  only  very  recently  submitted  to  such 
vinrocesses  as  bid  fair  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  state  of  peifection« 
One  art  has  helped  another,  and  new  sciences  been  brought  to  lieht> 
titat  hrive  greatly  promoted  the  advancemeirt  of  those  before  under- 
stood and  cultivated.    Galvanism  has  assisted  electricity  j  and  gal- 
vanism   and  electricity  toother   been  exceedingly  serviceable  to 
chemistry ;  chemi^iy  to  mineralogy,  an#  so  forth :  new  systems  and 
arrangements,  and  new  nomenclatures,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
re.nder  evetj  step  that  has  been  taken  more  accurate  and  certain,  and 
to  place  eveiT  object  of  attention  or  inquiiy  more  exactly  in  the  rank 
and  order  it  should  occupy  in  the  ffeneitJ  circle  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
but  the  thing  of  most  importance  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is,  that  every  thing  has  been  conducted  exactly  upon  those 
principles,  which  the  great  lord  Bacon  so  strongly  recommended,  and 
nas,  therefore,  been  found  conducive  to  all  those  great  ends,  the  nee-  • 
feet  of  which,  in  his  own  and  preceding  ages,  he  so  much  deplored: 
e\'ery  thing  has  had  a  tendency  1o  augrtient  the  powers,  diminLih  the 
pains,  or  increase  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

5.  Amongst  the  sciences  so  cultivated  and  advanced,  since  the  sev- 
enteenth centuiy,  as  justly  to  be  regarded  as  new,  we  may  rank  chem' 
istry,  botany,  electricity,  galvanism,  minerahgy,  ffeology,  and  in  maiiy 
resx)ects,  geography :  every  one  of  these  sciences  nas  been  placed  on  ao 
i^tiry  different  a  footinj^,  by  the  recent  manner  of  treating  them,  and  by 

new  discoveries,  that  it  is  better,  perhaps,  at  once  to  consider  them  as 
new  sciences,  than  to  advert  to  former  systems,  founded  on  totally  er- 
roneous principles,  and  which  have  been,  on  that  account,  veiy  rea- 
sonably exploded. 

6.  Chemistry,  however,  even  in  the  course  of  the  period  before  us, 
has  undergone  veiT  essential  chaises  ;  it  is  now  not  only  a  very  differ  . 
ent  science  from  the  chemistiy  that  prevailed  antecedent  to  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy  ;  but  the  eighteenth  century  itself  has  witnessed  a  re- 
markable revolution  in  jts  leadir^  principles :  some,  indeed,  of  the 
most  important  changes  approach  nearer  to  the  nineteenth  than  the 
seventeenth  century,  if  they  do  not  actually  belong  to  the  former ;  at 
all  events,  it  was  oot  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  chemical  experiments  had  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  displace  two 
of  the  elements  of  the  old  philosophy,  and  totally  supersede  the  pre- 
vailing theory  of  heat,  light,  and  combustion ;  a  theory  which  was 
itself  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  old.     Stahl,  the  celebrated 
disciple  of  Becher,  bom  in  1,660,  but  who  lived  to  1,734,  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  author  of  the  phlogistic  system,  which  began  to  be  attack- 
ed late  in  the  last  Centuiy,  and  seems  now  to  be  totally  exploded. 
Whether  the  rival  theory  will  ultimately  maintain  its  g^una  in  all 
points,  may,  perhaps,  appear  still  doubtiul  to  some  :  the  French  claim 
to  be  the  authors  of  Uie  new  theoiy ;  but  though»the  experiments  they 
very  ably  conducted  were  h%hly  conducive  to  the  establishmeDt  of  it. 
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e   the  cxtaoidinaiy  discoTer^  of  tiie  decompoeitkn  of  «wler, 

II  belong  entirely  to  poeumatic  chemistry. 
.  Till  YTithin  less  than  half  a  centmy  ago,  water  was  esteemed  to 
'  certaiDly  an  elementaiy  principle,  that  but  few  eyer  dreamed  of 
i  u^  otherwise  ;  and  it  was  almost  by  accident  that  it  was  at  last 
.  lo  be  a  compound.    In  the  couise  of  certain  p/oeumatic  ezperi- 
,  it  yvBS  ascertained  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  that  water  was  produced 
iombination  of  two  paulicular  ^ses :  both  analysis  and  synthesis 
resorted  to,  to  render  this  cunous  discovery  more  certain,  and  it 
]  t  length  ascertained,  not  only  that  diose  two  gases  were  constant- 
iduced  in  certain  proporti(»is  from  the  decomposition  of  water, 
*hnt  water  was  as  constantly  the  result  of  a  judicious  mixture  of 
'  two  gases  :  the  gases  thus  constitutirs;  the  proper  principles  of 
r,  were  the  vital  and  inflonvmcAle  airs  of  the  nrst  chemical  nomeit> 
'ire  of  modem  days,  better  known  now  by  the  names  of  oxygen 
»nd  hydrogen  gas ;  the  latter  evidently  so  called  from  its  im- 
-  ance^  as  a  constituent  base  or  radical  of  water :  we  owe  the  dis- 
ery  of  it  to  our  countiyman,  Mr.  Cavendish.    Tne  proportion  be- 
en the  two  gases  in  these  curious  experiments  has  been  found  to  be 
•ay -five  of  oxygen  to  fifteen  of  hydrpgen  ;  both  oxygen  and  hydro- 
I  being'  combustible,  their  combination  for  expenmental  purposes 
tax>ught  about  by  inflammation,  through  the  means  of  the  electric 

.  i .  Having  given  this  short  account  of  the  leading  discoveries  in 
-^:uinatic  chemistry ;  discoveries  which  have  opened  to  us  totally 
■V  views,  of  certain  physical  operations  of  the  nrst  importance,  and 
.  <itiy  extended  our  knowledge  of  chemical  substances  and  their  prop- 
.les,  simple  and  compound,  visible  and  invisible,  confineable  and 
.^omineaole  :  we  shall  be  compelled  to  be  much  more  brief  in  what 
is  liier  relates  to  modem  chemistry. 

12.  Of  late  years  almost  all  the  substances  in  nature  have  been  ex- 
inined  ;  and  probably  almost  all  the  combinations  of  them  exhausted : 
..ew  metals  to  a  laige  amount,  new  earths,  and  new  acids  have  been 
.^covered  ;  the  fixed  alkalis  decomposed,  and  their  nature  ascertain- 
ed ;  the  whole  range  of  chemical  affinities  and  attractions  nicely  ar- 
tanged  and  determined,  as  far  as  experiment  can  reach ;  and  many 
t'iastic  aeriform  fluids  broug^ht  to  light,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  difieient  bases,  which  were  totally  unknown  before  to  natural 
f  nilosophers,  under  the  forms  in  which  they  are  now  obtained  ;  and 
which  have  been  thought  deserving  of  being  formed  into  ^fottrth  class 
or  kingdom,  amon^t  tne  productions  of  nature ;  the  proper  distinction 
of  these  elastic  fluids,  or  gases,  as  they  have  been  denominated,  (after 
a  term  adopted  by  Vannehnont,  signifying  a  spirit  or  incoercible 
vapour,)  beiiic  that  of  some  base,  saturated  with  the  cause  of  heat  or 
expansion,  called  in  the  new  nomenclature  caloric ;  by  means  of  some 
of  these  gases,  so  combined  with  caloric,  a  power  has  been  obtained 
of  fusing  the  most  refractory  substances  in  nature. 

13.  To  render  the  nice  and  delicate  experiments  necessaiy  in  this 
new  branch  of  chemical  sbience  more  accurate,  numerous  instruments 
have  been  invented,  of  very  curious  constmction  ;  such  as  the  eudtom- 
eter,  to  measure  the  purity  of  any  given  portion  of  air ;  the  gazometer, 
Jd measure  the  quantities,  &c.  of  gases;  the  calorimeter^  for  measures 
of  heat ;  to  which  we  may  add  various  descriptions  of  thermometers 
and  jpyromctcrsjparticulany  the  differential  thermometer,  invented  by 
Mr.lieslie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  accompaniments  ;  the  pyroscofe, 
or  measure  cf  radiant  liKBat :  the  phoitometer.  to  ascertain  the  intensity 
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of  Ifefat ;  veiy  curious  and  delicate  balances^  some  that  aie  said  to  ht 

capaible  of  ascertaining  a  weight  down  to  the  seven  mQlioalb 
deserv^  to  he  mentioned,  as  extraordinaiy  instances  of  skitfbl  i 
manshiD ;  many  different  sorts  of  kygrdmeien  also  have  been 
>  stnictea,  particularly  one   hy  the  same  ingenious   experimensmtm 

'  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Leslie,  calculated  to  render  more  correct  ibr 

examination  of  all  processes  dependant  ojpon  evaporation;  bat  it 
would  he  endless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  many  instruments  and 
trivances  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  extreme  delicacy  and  minuti 
of  modem  chemical  and  pneumato-cbemical  experiments  ;  it  isi 
cient  to  state,  in  a  history  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  tint 
in  ali  instances,  invention  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  experiment; 
and  that  the  world  has  been  almost  as  much  enriched  by  the  new-lft- 
veuted  means  of  discovery,  as  by  the  discoveries  to  which  tbey  have 
conduced ;  while  th*;  skill  and  judgment  requisite  to  construct  tbe 
expensive  and  complicated  instruments  indispensably  necessaiy  ks 
ascertaining  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  bodies,  with  such  esquiaie 
precision,  as  to  quantity  and  proportion,  have  conspired  greatly  lo 
advance  the  several  arts  connected  with  such  machineiy,  as  well  as  to 

Suicken  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  the  artists  themselves ;  is 
lis  line,  perhaps,  nobody  has  acquiied  greater  celebrity  than  the  late 
Mr.  Ramsden,  the  maker  of  the  balance  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose 
extraordinaiy  powers  have  been  alluded  to  above. 

14.  Among  those  who  have  principally  distinguished  themselves  io 
Ike  improvement  and  advancement  of  chemical  science,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteentii  century,  we  may  justly  mention  the 
names  of  Stahl,  Fourcroy,  Macquer,  Lavoisier,    Guytonmorveau. 
Berthollet.  Klaproth,  Vauquelin,  Cliaptal,  Gay-Lussac,  Kirwan,  Teo- 
nant,  Wollaston,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Black,  Irwine,    Crawibrd, 
Leslie,  Hail,  Thompson,  brande,  and  Davy.    To  the  last  of  whom, 
our  illustrious  countiyman,  we  stand  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  discoveries,  and  most  laborious  analyses  of  compound 
substances,  which  have  taken  place  under  the  new  system  ;  nor  has 
he  been  deficient  in  applying  his  scientific  attainments  to  practical 
purposes,  in  his  elements  of  chemical  agriculture,  and  above  all,  the 
tafety-lanvp^  whereby  he  may  possibly,  in  combating  the  fatal  efiecb 
of  the  fire  damp  in  coal  mines,  have  contributed  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  this  discoveiy 
was  the  fruit  of  many  most  laborious,  difficult,  and  even  dangerous  ex- 
periments. 

16.  When  we  consider  tlie  many  uses  of  chemistry,  and  the  im- 
mense advantages  to  be  derived  from  eveiy  improvement  of  it  in  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  in  medicine,  in  metallurgy,  in  the  arts  of 
<iy*"g»  painting,  brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  makii^  glass,  enamels 
porceLm,  and  many  others,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  progres 
and  advancement  of  this  one  branch  of  science  alone,  during  die  last 
and  present  century,  must  have  contributed  largely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  many  things,  4ln  which  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences,  the 
happiness,  the  security^  the  well-being,  the  prosperity,  and  even  tbt 

lives  of  men,  depend. 

I 

! 

\  BOTANY. 

t.  Botany  is  another  of  the  sciences,  which,  fiom  the  chaifei 
It  has  undeigoue,  and  the  great  progress  it  has  made  since  ibc 
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^ocnmnencoiient  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  jmtly  be  legarded  a» 


2.  Already  were  the  names  of  Ray,  Rivinus,  and  Toumeibit,  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  this  interesting  study,  forming  as  it  were  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  botany,  and  imparting  a  lustre  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  for  which  it  will  ever  be  mem<Hable.  Their  at- 
tempts at  arrangement  may  be  iustly  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  a  career  which  was  destined  to  acquire  its  full  degree  of  develope- 
ment  during  tlie  eighteenth  century,  under  the  happy  auspices  of  the 
most  celebrated  botanist  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  great  and  illustrious 
Lfinnaeus. 

3.  This  extraordinary  man  was  bom  at  Rashult,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  in  Sweden,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1,707,  and  belbre  he  wa^ 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  made  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  tbe  study  of  plants,  as  well  as  with  the  merits  and  defects  of  hi» 
predecessors  in  that  line,  as  to  conceive  the  idea  of  remodelling  the 
yyhole  fabric  of  systematic  botany,  and  of  placing  it  on  a  new  founda 
tion,  namely,  the  sexttality  of  vegetables.  This  bold  and  enterprising 
undertaking  he  not  only  projected,  but  accomplished  with  a  rapidit^ 
aiid  success  that  excitea  the  wonder  and  astonishment  both  of  hu 
friends  and  enemies. 

4.  His  first  work  was  published  in  1,730,  being  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  new  principle  on  which  his  system  was  to  oe  founded ;  and  th« 
method  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  in  1,737,  when  he  pub 
lished  his  Genera  PlarUarum,  which  contained  a  description  and  ar 
rai^ement  of  nearly  one  thousand  genera,  comprising  upwards  of 
eight  thousand  species,  and  constituting  what  has  been  suice  known  by 
the  name  of  the  sexual  system. 

5.  At  first  it  was  either  opposed  as  a  fanciful  innovation,  or  received 
^     with  doubt  and  distrust ;  but  its  fame  soon  began  to  spread,  and  to 

bear  down  before  it  all  opposition,  till  it  ultimately  met  with  the 
almost  universal  reception  of  botanists  in  eveiy  country  in  Europe. 

6.  In  1,742,  Linnaeus  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  and 
in  1,753  he  published  his  Species  Planiarum.  His  authority  was  now 
supreme,  and  the  impulse  he  communicated  to  the  study  of  v^etablei 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  botanj ;  hence  the  various  voyages 
that  were  undertaken  by  his  immediate  disciples,  Kalm,  Laeplin^, 
Hasselqnist,  and  others,  or  which  have  been  since  undertaken  by  their 
successors,  aided  by  tbe  munificence  of  princes,  or  the  zeal  of  private 
individuals,  as  well  as  tlie  various  societies  that  were  sooner  or  later 
instituted,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  botanical  knowledge  ; 
amongst  which  the  Linnsan  society  of  London,  founded  in  1,788,  stands 
pre-eminent,  under  the  presidency  of  sir  James  Edward  Smith,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  his  herbarium,  libraiy,  and  manuscripts. 

7.  The  acquisitions  thus  made  to  the  mass  of  botanical  knowledge, 
are  altogether  astonishing.  Botanists  are  now  said  to  be  acquainted 
with  upwards  of  forty  thousand  species  of  plants  ;  and  still  there  are 
regions  of  the  earth  unexplored,  and  flowers  without  a  name,  (*'  et  staU 
tine  nomine  Jlores") 

8.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  botany  has  also 
derived  the  most  important  advantages  from  such  cultivators  of  the 
science  as  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  disciples  of  Linnsus,  though 
they  have  equally  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of 
plants,  at  least  in  the  department  of  the  study  of  their  natural  affini 
tids  i  tbe  grand  and  ultimate  end  of  botany,  which  Linuseus  hhnielf 
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kneirlrellboir to ftpmreciate,  and  eren  to  Inq^iove,  m inijr  be  .^...^ 
his  prelections  pubfisned  bj^Griseke,  and  in  his  Fra^mmUt  of  a  JVk 
ml  Methods  But  it  was  left  for  the  illustrious  Jussieu,  the  most  ac- 
complished botanist  of  the  present  age,  to  give  to  diat  method  tlie 
comparative  perfection  which  it  has  actually  obtained,  and  to  eieot 
die  noble  superstructure  of  his  Genera  PlcuUanun;  a  woik  ezkibitiqff' 
the  most  philosophical  arrangement  of  plants,  as  well  as  die  most 
complete  view  ot  their  naturd  affinities,  that  was  ever  presented  to 
the  contemplation  of  man. 

9  This  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  1,789,  and  the  fiotemi 
metliod  of  Jussieu,  whicb  may  be  regarded  as  having  at  all  times 
stood  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  method  of  Limueus,  seems  now  to 
be  advancing  to  a  more  direct  rivalship  than  ever.  Even  in  tbe 
works  of  such  botanists  as  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Limiseus,  thae 
seems  to  be  a  leaning  to  the  method  of  Jussieu ;  but  whether  the 
natural  method  of  the  latter  will  be  suffered  ultimately  to  prevail,  or 
the  artificial  method  of  the  former,  time  only  can  show. 

10.  Great,  however,  as  the  progress  of  systematic  botany  has  on- 
doubtedly  been,  during  the  course  of  tbe  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  progress  of  physiological  botany  has  peiiiaiis 
been  still  greater.     In  proof  of  ^is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  tne 
names  of  Hales,  Bonnet,  Du  Hamel,  Hedwig,  Spallanzani,  Gertlle1^ 
Knight  Keith,  and  Mirbel ;  each  of  whom  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field  of  phytologicai  investigation,  and  eminently  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science.    Above  all,  we  must  not  fail  to  men* 
tion  the  name  of  Priestley,  as  being  the  first  who  introduced  into  the 
study  of  pbytology  the  aid  of  pneumatic  chemistiy,  whicb,  under  the 
happy  auspices  of  Ingenhouz,  3enebier,  Saussure,  Ellis,  and  Dain^, 
and  lastly  of  6ay-Lussac  and  Kenard,  has  done  more  to  elucidate  tne 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  than  all  other  means  of  investigation,  and 
nas  furnished  as  the  foundation  of  the  physiology  of  plants  a  body  of 
the  most  curious  and  undoubted  facts. 

11.  Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  not  unfit  that  we 
should  notice  the  extraordinaiy  progress  that  has  been  made  at  the 
same  .time  in  distinct  branches  of^  the  science,  as  WeU  as  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  arts  of  drawing,  engraving,  and  colouring,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  and  for  exhibiting  to  the  eye,  at  sul  times,  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  beautiful  and  interesting  productions  of 
tbe  v^table  kii^dom,  in  such  perfection,  as,  in  some  degree,  to  sa* 
persede  the  necessity  of  living  specimens  ;  sometimes  so  rare  and  in- 
accessible as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  most  scientific.     There  is 
no  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  furnished  more  splendid  and  elabo> 
rate  works  of  this  nature,  than  that  of  botanj,  or  in  which  the  arts  have 
been  carried  to  a  greater  de^ee  of  perfection  and  delicacy  ;  and  as  a 
study  so  elegant  and  agreeable  cannot  well  be  rendered  too  general, 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  through  Ae  improvements  that  have  thus 
taken  place,  and  the  facilities  afforded  to  such  publications,  not  a 
month  passes  in  this  kingdom  without  laii^  additions  being  made  to 
the  general  ftiock  of  botanical  knowledge,  m  works  of  singular  beauty 
and  correctness  ;  though  hr  from  costly,  considering  the  pains  bestoir* 
ed  upon  them. 

12.  The  lovers  of  botany  stand  greatly  indebted  also,  to  tfaoflS 
learned  persons  who  have  made  it  their  particular  business  to  collect, 
examine,  and  describe  the  plants  of  countries  and  districts,  and  to 
supply  them  with  distinct  FtorcB.  both  foreign  and  domestic,  as  tb# 
Flora  Britannica  of  Smith,  the  Flora  Anglica  of  Hudson,  the  Fion 
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Scolica  of  £«i&^tfbot,  the  Flora  Cantabrig^nsis  of  Relhan,  the  Flon 
Ozoniensis  of  Sibthorpe,  the  Flora  LonoiDeDsis  of  Curtis,  the  Flora* 
Gneca,  the  Flora  Peruviatia,  the  Flora  Danica,  the  Flore  Francoise, 
and  others  much  too  numerous  to  mention ;  in  the  same  class  may  be 
reckoned  those  works  which  are  still  further  confined  to  the  descrip-- 
tion  or  illustration  of  particular  genera  of  plants,  as  in  our  own  country^ 
4he  Carices,  by  Goodenough  ;  the  Grasses,  by  Stillingfleet ;  the 
Menthse  Britannicee,  by  Sole  ;  the  Fines,  by  Lambert ;  the  Fucu  by 
Turner  ;  and  various  others. 


ELECTRICITY. 

1.  Though  the  property  of  excitation  existing  in  am&er,  {ddUron^ 
appears  to  have  been  known  to  Thales  six  hundred,  and  to  Tneophia^ 
tus  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  dfictricittf  (which  takes  it* 
name  from  this  circumstance)  and  galvanism,  as  it  is  still  called,  may 
decidedly  be  regarded  as  sciences  which  have  sprung  up  durinfi  the 
period  to  which  our  present  inquiries  belong.     It  was  not,  indeed,  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  experiments  in 
electricity  were  pursued  with  any  degree  of  ardour,  success,  or  ad- 
vantage.   Mr.  Hawksbee  wrote  learnedly  upon  the  subject  in  1.709, 
but  it  was  not  till  twentv  years  afterwai-ds  that  Mr.  Grey  and  M.  du 
Faye  at  Paris,  ensagea  in  some  experiments  which  contributed  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.    Mr.  Grey,  who  resumed  his  experi- 
ments in  1,734,  saw  enough  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  the  electric 
fluid  and  lightning  were  the  same,  which  was  not,  however,  effectuaUy 
proved  till  the  year  1,75^,  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  of 
America,  with  great  ingenuity,  and  no  small  degree  of  courage,  ascer- 
tained the  fact  by  decisive  experiments  ;  a  discoveijr  whioi  he  soon 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  by  tlie  invention  of  metallic  conductor 
for  the  security  ot  buildinffs,  ships,  &c.,  during  storms. 

2.  As  experiments  could  not  be  profitably  undertaken  till  a  suitabk 
apparatus  was  provided,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  improvement 
of  such  apparatus  must  greatly  have  depended  on  the  progress  of^he 
science.  The  Leyden  phial  for  the  accumulation  of  the  electrical 
power  in  glass,  was  invented  about  1 J45,  and  the  general  apparatus 
gradually  improved  by  Van  Marum,  Cunaus,  Dr.  Nooth,  Mr.  Naime, 
Dr.  Priestley,  Messrs.  Read,  Lane,  and  Adams.  To  professor  Volta, 
of  Como,  we  stand  indebted  for  two  very  useful  and  important  electro* 
cal  instruments,  the  electrophorus,  and  condenser  of  electricity.  Many 
sorts  of  electrometers  for  measuring  the  quantity  and  quality  of  elec« 
tricity  in  an  electrified  body,  have  also  been  invented. 

3.  In  1,747  electricity  be^an  to  be  used  for  medical  purposes,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  of  efficacy  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  deafness,  palsy, 
scrofiila,  cancers,  abscesses,  gout,  &c. ;  but  the  progress  of  medical 
electricity  has  not  been  great,  while  the  want  of  an  apparatus,  and  the 
knowledge  and  skill  requisite  to  apply  it  properly,  must  always  pr^ 
vent  its  becoming  any  very  comnwn  remedy.      » 

4.  Galvanism,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  engrafted  on  elec- 
tricity in  1,791,  was  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Galvani  of 
Bologna  ;  it  has  been  called  animal  electricity  ;  his  first  experiments 
having  been  made  on  animals,  and  tending  manifestly  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  nervous  and  electric  fluids,  though  this  was  for  some 
time  Goubted.  M.  Galvani  discovered  tliat,  without  any  artificial 
electricity^  and  by  merely  presenting  some  conducting  substance  Uk 
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Ml^lent  patfs  of  ihfi  nervps  or  inusclefi  of  a  dis^ted  teog^ 
lllotibiis  were  phxlnced,  exactly  similai*  to  those  tHiick  were 
by  a  diilcliai^ge  6(  the  electrical  machine. 

5.  The  discovery  of  M.  Galvani  has  since  hed  to  very  iinpottait 
ends,  through  the  great  care  and  attention  of  M.  Volta,  wno,  bnpro^ 
hig  upon  his  discoveiy  of  the  power  of  conductois,  has  been  enabled 
to  supply  the  philosophical  world  with  ah  instrument  of  veiy  extraor- 
dinary iK>wer8,  especially  for  paiposes  of  chemical  decompoeitiaL 
At  first  M.  Volta  was  led  to  suppose  that  it  required  only  a  set  of  d^ 
ferent  conductors,  two  metals  and  a  fluid,  to  collect  and  distribute  the 
electrical  matter ;  he  considered  that,  upon  these  principles,  he  had 
produced  an  artificial  imitation  of  the  electrical  powers  exhibited  by 
the  torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  silurus,  and  tetrodon  electricus  ;  but  fiutfaer 
discoveries  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  chemical  agency  goni^  lo^ 
ward  all  tlie  time,  and  that  much  depended  on  the  ac^on  oi  the  flaids 
on  die  metals,  which  are  all  naturally  excellent  conductors,  but  becooK 
non-KX)nductors  when  oxydated,  some  being  more  easily  ozydatid  thaa 
others.    The  voltaic  pile  is  a  simple  galvanic  combination  ;  a  series 
of  them  forms  a  batteiy .    The  most  perfect  ealvanic  combination  is 
held  to  consist  in  such  an  arrangement  of  metals,  exposed  to  the  actiao 
of  an  oxydatii^  fluid,  as  are  liable  to  veir  different  changes ;  the 
^atest  and  the  least.     In  eveiy  simple  galvanic  combination,  water 
is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  entering  into  union  with  the  metal,  and  dK 
hydroffen  being  evolved. 

.    6.  Since  this  discoveiy,  many  have  engaged  in  electro-chemical  m- 
searches,  of  the  utmost  unportance,  particularly  our  own  countiyman. 
sir  Hnrnphrey  Davy.    His  experiments  on  the  alkalis  and  eartte,  and 
discoY^eiy  of  their  metallic  nature,  being  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
show  how  wide  a  rai^  of  inquiiy  is  opened  to  the  experimentalist, 
by  this  powerful  agent ;  it  being  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
scarcely  anv  substance  in  nature,  either  above  or  below  the  sorfaoe  of 
the  earth,  that  is  not  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the  chemical  agencies 
of  electricity.    Heretofore  the  observations  of  the  philosopher  weie 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  those  sudden  and  violent  changes 
whk^  take  place  throu^  any  powerful  concentration  of  the  electric 
fluid.    These  new  discoveries  seem  to  afford  him  a  fair  chance  and 
opportunity  of  tracing  some  at  lea5t  of  those  manifold  chaziffes  whidi 
may  be  brought  about  in  a  more  quiet,  tranquil,  and  insensible  man- 
ner ;  and  which,  in  all  probability,  are  incessantl)r  operating  effects, 
hitherto  little  known  and  little  suspected.    It  is  obvious  that  medicine, 
chemistiT,  physiology,  minenilogy,  and  geology,  may  all  be  greatly 
assisted  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  sucn  curious  and  hitherto 
hidden  processes  of  nature.    Before  the  galvanic  method  of  excitiiv 
electricity  had  been  discovered,  many  veiy  curious  experiments  had 
been  made,  to  prove  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  atmospbeie, 
magnetism,  vegetation,  muscular  motion ;  in  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and:  other  natural  appearances  and  operations ;  all  of  which  are  likelv 
to  become  better  known,  and  further  illustrated,  by  the  application  oT 
the  electro-chemical  apparatus,  which,  since  its  nrst  invention,  has  betfl 
sdready  gteatly  improved.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  meteo- 
rology, as  a  particular  branch  of  knowle(i^e,  has  been  greatly  aided 
byaU  the  improvements  spoken  of  above  m  chemistry  and  electricity, 
and  in  the  invention  oi  many  instruments,  veiy  simpfe,  but  chiefly  to 
be  referred  to  the  eighteenth  centuiy  ;  as  the  barometer,  the  thennom- 
et«r,  the  hydrometer,  the  pluviameter,  or  rain-gauge,  the  anemotneten 
and  electrometer  abrsady  mentioned,    Amonfgst  me  most  eminefil  of 
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!•  J^dinendogy  and  geclogy  are  reasonably  to  be  regarded  as  fum 
sciences  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been  cul 
tivated  from  that  time  in  a  manner  totally  new,  ana  greatly  advanced 
by  the  progress  made  in  other  sciences,  and  the  improvement  of  many 
arts.  They  are  both,  howeyer,  still  so  much  in  their  infancy,  that  a 
very  brief  account  of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ana  present 
century  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  attempt. 

^.  It  yyas  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy,  that  the 
modem  scientific  arrangements  of  minerals  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists.    That  indefatigable  observer,  Linneus,  did  not 
overlook  this  branch  of  natural  histoiy,  but  introduced  into  the  twelfUi 
edition  of  his  "  Systema  Naturae,'*  published  in  1,768,  a  systematic 
view  of  **  The  Kegnum  Lapideum,"  which  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  petrtB,  ndnerce,  ?jnd  fosnlim,  many  orders,  and  fifty-four  gene- 
ra.    In  1,793,  Gmelin  republished  the  "  Systema  Naturae"  ol  Lin* 
naeus,  with  alterations  and  improvements. 

3.  Linnaeus  did  not  take  the  lead  in  such  arrangements  :  in  his  own 
work  he  notices  the  preceding  systems  of  Bromelius,  who  published 
in  1,730  J  Wallerius,  in  1,747  ;  Woltersdorf,  in  1,748  ;  Curtneuser,  in 
1,775  ;  Justi,  in  1,767  :  Cronstedt,  in  1,758  ;  apd  Vogel,  in  1,762, 
LinnsBus,  however,  has  the  credit  of  having  first  reduced  the  science 
of  mineralogy  into  classes  and  orders,  and  Wajlerius  and  himself  un*- 
dertook  the  ai-duous  and  hazardous  task  of  fixii^  the  specific  characte» 
of  minerals.  Wallerius's  second  system  appeared  in  1 ,772.  In  1 ,781^ 
Veltheim  published  his  system  at  Brunswick,  and  in  1,782,  Beifa- 
man's  made  its  first  appearance  at  Leipsic. 

4.  Before  this  time  the  celebrated  Werner,  professor  of  mineralejgy 
at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony,  had  published  a  treatise  on  the  classification 
of  minerals,  according  to  their  external  characters,  which  was  more 
fully  illustrated  in  his  notes  to  a  translation  of  Cronstedt,  which  ap- 
peared in  1,780.  Werner  has  obtained  a  name  amongst  mineralogists 
and  geologists,  which  stands  deservedly  high ;  though  he  seems  only 
to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  observations  and  experiments  of 
others,  by  an  accumulation  and  description  of  facts  and  appearances, 
extremely  curious  and  valuable.  The  fiindamentalprincipie  in  Wer- 
iier'3  mineralogical  arrangement,  is  the  natural  affinity  of  fossils,  of 
which  he  enumerates  three  kinds  :  the  chemical,  the  oryctognosticaK 
and  the  geopiostic.  Mr.  Kirwin  first  introduced  the  Wemerian  sya* 
tern  into  Britain,  in  his  treatise  on  mineralogy,  1,784. 

6.  In  1,773,  the  study  of  the  regular  or  crystalline  forms  of  minerak 
teemed  to  give  a  new  turn  to  mineralogy.  The  first  work  of  eminence 
iB  this  line  was  the  Ciystalloeraphie  of  the  celebrated  Rome  de  1'  Isle, 
which  was  made  the  oasis  of  the  system  of  Hauy,  published  in  1,801. 
All  mineral  bodies  are  supposed  oy  this  system  to  be  reducible  by 
mechanical  division  to  an  itUegrani  molecule.  From  the  form  and 
component  parts,  it  has  been  proposed  to  deduce  the  specific  charao- 
ten.  The  forms  of  the  integrant  molecule  are  found  to  be  three  :  the 
tetrahedron,  the  triviffular  prism,  and  the  parallelapiped.    Huck 
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aUeuliOD  has  been  paid  to  this  system,  and  it  muaft  be 
that  if  the  tests  proposed  were  easily  to  be  applied,  and 
liad  pioceeded  so  far  as  thoroughly  to  enable  us  to  distmnilsh  befueii 
the  accidental  and  essential  ingredients  of  minerals,'  as  has  been  dame 
in  some  remarkable  instances  with  much  effect,  moite  direct  means  of 
<listinguishine  minerals  could  scarcely  be  devised :  but  as  things  stand 
at  present,  toere  seems  to  be  too  much  geometiy  and  chemistiy  ne- 
cessary to  render  such  a  system  generally  useful.    In  1,808,  however, 
M.  Chevenix,  in  the  Annates  de  Chymie,  ^ve  mat  support  to  the 
system  of  Hauy,  to  the  disparagement  of  that  of  Werner,  to  wfaora, 
nevertheless,  he  is  careful  to  give  due  praise.     Ciystallization  wiO 
long  remain,  i)robab]y,  a  subject  of  most  curious  research  and  inquiry 
among  geolofi^ists  as  well  as  mineralogists;  the  appearances  of  it  in 
primitive  rocks,  leading  immediately  to  the  grand  ouestioD  conoeinmr 
the  operations  of  fire  and  water,  which  have  divided  the  cultivators  of 
this  branch  of  study  into  the  two  parties  of  PlaUndsts,  who  contend  ibr 
the  igneotu  origin  of  those  rocks,  and  the  ATeptunisU,  who  refer  them  lo 
an  aqueoiu  origin:  of  tbeJatter  of  which,  was  the  celebrated  Werner. 

6.  Many  other  systems,  more  or  less  connected  with  Werner's,  have 
been  made  public,  as  Brochart's,  Schmeisser's,  1,795:  Babii^gton's, 
1,796  ;  Brpgniart's,  (a  very  useful  and  valuable  one,)  Kidd's,  1,809  ; 
Clarke's,  1,811  *  one  by  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  Ber- 
zelius,  a  Swedish  chemist,  who  has  lately  attempted  to  establish  a 
pure  scientific  system  of  mineralog}^  oy  the  application  of  the  electio- 
chemical  theoiy  and  the  chemical  proportions :  as  this  system  ti 
closely  connected  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  that 
have  Deen  made  in  chemistry  and  electricity,  we  shall  here  close  our 
remarks  on  mineralogy,  as  a  science  by  no  means  perfected,  but  open 
to  further  experiments  and  observations,  though  veiy  materially  ad- 
vanced since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

7.  Geology  has  arisen  out  of  minera]oe;y ;  and  though  no  new 
science  as  to  name,  is  entirely  so  according  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  now  conducted.     Wenier  was  for  givii^  a  new  name  at 
once  to  the  new  science,  which  was  a  judicious  step  to  take,  though  it 
has  not  been  generally  adopted  ;  he  called  it  Geognone :  it  is  fit,  in- 
deed, that  it  should  be  distinguished  from  the  geology  of  old.  which 
only  engendered  a  parcel  of  fanciful  theories  of^the  earth,  unfounded 
on  facts.     How  the  globe  was  formed,  is  a  veiy  different  inauiry  from 
that  of  "  what  has  happened  to  it  since  it  was  formed :     modem 
geology  is  chiefly  conversant  with  the  latter  ;  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  examined,  in  order  to  understand  the 
course  of  the  revolutions  and  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  of 
which  we  perceive  the  most  manifest  proofs  :  already  very  extraordi- 
naiy  circumstances  have  been  discovered,  indicative  of  successive 
changes,  both  before  and  after  any  organic  beings  existed,  and  there- 
fore Both  before  as  well  as  afler  the  globe  became  strictly  habitable : 
among  the  most  curious  effects  plainly  to  be  traced,  may  be  reckonea 
the  extensive  operations  of  fire  and  water,  the  extinction  of  many 
species  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  the  very  extraordinary  prese^ 
vation  of  some  of  the  latter,  bespeaking  a  state  of  congelation,  at  the 
moment  of  the  catastrophe  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  ovc^ 
whelmed ;  remains  of  animals  in  places  where  they  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  extraordinary  absence  of  numan  reliq^uis.    The  science  of 
eornparative  anatomj  has  been  of  great  use  m  these  researches,  ii 
which  nobody  has  distinguished  himself  so  much  as  M .  Cuvier,  lecrt- 
tary  of  the  French  Institute. 
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8.  Many  geological  societies  wcfi  forming,  or  have  been  already 
formed,  in  diDerent  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America,  and  professor 
ships  founded  in  our  universities ;  but  it  will  be  long,  perhaps,  before 
the  several  observations  and  discoveries  makine  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  can  be  so  compared,  classed,  and  methodized,  as  to  bring  out 
such  results  as  may  be  admitted  for  certain  and  indisputable  truths,  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  man.  In  the  mean  while,  w« 
should  consider  that  geofogists  have  always  a  field  to  work  in,  abound- 
ing m  materials  so  applica|le  to  every  useful  art  as  to  promise  con 
tinual  accessions  of  Knowledge,  not  merely  scientific,  but  of  real 
practical  utility. 

We  ou^ht  not,  perhaps,  to  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  without 
noticing  the  veiy  curious  geological  map  of  England,  published  by 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Smim,  in  1,815,  a  work  of  great  merit  and 
originality.  I 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  We  have  mentioned  geography,  also,  as  among  those  sciences 
which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  new,  not  only  because  it  is  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  we  have  acquired  a  more  correct  knowl 
ed^e  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  but  from  the  extraordinary  manner  w 
which  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  has  been  explored  of  fate,  and  the 
additions  consequently  made  to  our  former  knowledge  of  its  parts : 
the  discoveries  that  have  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  have,  according  to  the  French  geographers,  presented  to  us 
two  new  cjuarters  of  the  world,  and  which  have  been  denominated 
Ausiralasia  and  Polynesia,    The  following  account  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain these  additions  to  modem  geography : 

2.  The  former  is  held  to  contain,  1.  New  Holland^  and  all  the 
islands  between  twenty  degrees  west,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
decrees  east  of  it.  2.  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  adjacent.  3.  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Isles.  4.  New  Caledonia  and 
the  New  Hebrides.  5.  New  Zealand.  6.  Van  Dieman's  Land,  which 
is  separated  from  New  Holland  by  Basse's  strait  or  channel,  and  ii 
about  thirty  leagues  wide. 

3.  The  division  called  Polynesia,  consists  of,  1.  The  Pelew  Islands. 
2.  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands.  3.  The  Carolines.  4.  The 
Sandwich  Islands.  5.  The  Marquesas,  which  are  veiy  numerous. 
6.  The  Society  Islands,  about  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.  7.  The 
Friendly  Islands.  8.  The  Navigators'  Islands.  The  largest  island 
in  this  division  is  Owhyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  th€ 
olace  where  the  celebrated  circumnavigator,  Cook,  lost  his  life. 

4.  The  voyages  and  travels  conducive  to  these  discoveries  are  too 
generally  known  to  be  much  dwelt  upon  in  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
It  will  be  sutlicient  merely  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who,  sinct 
the  years  1,735  and  1,736,  (when  the  Spanish  and  French  mathemati- 
cians undertook  their  celebrated  missions  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  under  the  pole  and  at  Ae  equator,)  have  been  employed  hj 
the  diflferent  powers  of  Europe  on  voyages  of  discoveiy. 

5.  Of  the  English  we  may  enumerate  :  ^*\^ 
Byron,  1,764—1,766.    Mr.  Harrison's  time-piece  applied^^^*^ 

discovery  of  the  longitude.  jf    ^. 

Walljs  and  Carteret,  1,766.    Sailed  together,  but  soo^*'*'^» 
Otaheite  and  other  islands  discovered. 
Mm 
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ipec  voyages : — 
vq3rage,  lJ6a — 1,771.    The  transit  of  Vems  dbaerred  M 
ivaj,  in  Otaheite,  June,  1,769.    New  Holland,  and  New  ZeaU 

fplored. 

Second  voyage,  1,772 — 1,775,  in  search  of  a  southern  condnenL 

Third  voyage,  1,776 — 1,780,  to  discover  a  northern  passage  ;  &^ 
to  captain  Cook,  who  was  killed  at  Owhyhee. 

Portloch  and  Dixon,  1,785 — 1,788  ;  principally  to  establish  the  ia 
trade,  at  Nootka  Sound.  > 

Vancouver,  1,790 — 1,795,  to  explore  the  northern  passage.     Unsuc- 
cessful.* 

Phipp's,  (lord  Mulgrave,)  north  pole,  1,773. 

Lord  Macartney,  (Jhina,  1,792. 

Lord  Araherst,  ditto.  1,816,  1,817. 

Of  the  French  we  may  reckon, 

Bougainville,  1,766 — 1,768. 

La  reyrouse,  1,785 — 1,788,  supposed  to  have  perished. 

D'Entricasteux,  in  search  of  La  Peyrouse. 

Marchand,  1,790—1,792. 

The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  employed  Malaspina,  an  Italiaii, 
I  790,  to  explore  distant  seas  and  countries ;  but  his  voyage  was  not 
p»  iblished.    These  were  all  of  them  voyages,  not  merely  devoted  it 
g«  ographical  discoveries,  but  in  which  competent  persons,  in  aiiDOSt 
e^ery  branch  of  science,  were  concerned,  to  take  account  of  wliateTer 
shviuld  offer  itself  to  their  notice,  or  be  likely  to  contribute,  in  anf 
m&nner  whatsoever,  to  the  general  advancement  of  human  knoivlet%e; 
astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  physiology,   mineraiogj, 
and  geology.     Trade  and  commerce,  navigation  aim  the  arU,  were 
constantly  m  the  way  of  receiving  illustration  or  improvemeut,  duiinj? 
these  bold  attempts  to  advance  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  soIm: 
the  difiiculties  which  still  seemed  to  hang  about  that  interesting  and 
important  science.    The  names  of  Banks,  Solander,  Green,  Sparrm^o, 
Forster,  and  Anderson,  will  descend  to  the  remotest  posterity,  with 
that  of  Cook. 

6.  War  often,  indeed,  interrupted  these  pursuits,  but  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  has  the  credit  of  affording  the  following  strong  marits  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  liberal  ideas.    It  was  during  a  contioenlaj 
war,  that  a  combination  of  learned  and  scientific  persons,  Engli4i, 
French,  Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  in  the  year  1^61,  laying  aside 
their  animosities,  undertook  tlie  arduous  task  of  observing,  for  astro- 
Bonucal  and  geographical  purposes,  a  transit  of  V^enus  over  the  sua 
It  was  tn  the  midst  of  war,  that  France,  in  a  very  public  and  formal 
manner,  suspended  all  hostilities  that  could  in  any  manner  affect  the 
piogress  or  safe  return  of  our  English  navigator.  Cook ;  and  hotb  the 
Freucb  and  English,  in  the  course  of  their  voyages  of  discover)',  are 
known  to  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  humanity  veiy 
opposite  to  what  had  passed  on  such  occasions  m  former  ages.    Tiie 
knprovenient  of  eveiy  barbarous  and  savage  people  they  might  v'mt, 
was  among  the  first  thoughts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  these  new 
adventures.    Some  remarkable  directions  to  this  efiect^  given  by 
Louis  XVI.  himself  to  La  Peyrouse,  will  for  ever  do  honour  to  the 
*Nimoiy  of  tliat  benign  but  ill-fated  monarch.    The  Ei^liidi  circun- 
oav^ators  were  not  less  attentive  to  these  things,  but  continually  soi^t 
the  ahielioration  of  the  savage  condition  of  the  jpeople  they  visited  j 
loo  ofteh,  however,  quite  in  vain,  or  without  any  lastu^  effect. 

7.  It  Would  be  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  enter  into  any  details  of 
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ttie  numeroas  Yesearches  that  hare  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  dobe« 
since  the  spirit  of  discovery  was  first  excited,  which  has  so  remarkably 
dfstln^i^ished  the  period  oi  which  we  are  treating.     In  the  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  of  both  hemispheres,  almost  every  region  has 
been  explored,  and  eveiy  information  obtained  that  can  tlirow  light  on 
the   history   either  of  the  earth  or  of  man.     The  two  peninsulas  of 
India,   Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  the  northern  and  the 
southern,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  ;  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  ;  Norway,  Lapland,  Siberia,  and  even  the  wilds 
of  I'artaiy  and  Kamschatka ;  New  Spain ;  the  back  settlements  of 
"North  America,  and  North  America  itself;  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c. 
have  all  been  visited  by  persons  of  science  and  learning,  and  are  almost 
as  well  known  now,  as  the  most  frequented  and  civilized  parts  of  Eu- 
mpe  ;  all  that  can  be  ascertained  of  their  histoiy  ;  all  that  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  could  unfold  to  the  eye  of  curiosity  ;  all  the  animals, 
plants,    nijiiei-als,  they  produce  ;  have  been  so  amply  examined,  de- 
scribed, classed,  and  raetliodized,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  in  very  many  instances,  all  tliat  can  be  Known  is  known.     Among 
the  travels  enumerated,  the  scholar,  in  particular,  has  been  in  no  or- 
i      diriary   degree  gratified  by  the  visits  that  have  been  recently  paid  to 
nuHlem  Greece,  and  by  the  able,  classical,  and  scientific  descriptions 
which  have  been  given  of  that  very  interesting  portion  of  the  conti- 
n<;nt,  by  lord.  Byron,  Mr,  Hobhouse,  major  Leake,  Dr.  Holland,  sir 
VV  illiam  Dmmmond,  Dr.  Clark,  lord  Aberdeen,  sir  William  Gell,  and 
,       *^U\ers  of  our  own  countiymen  :  and  by  M.  Pouqueville,  who  having 
accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
was  among  the  tifst  to  explore  those  celebrated  regions. 
I  B.  The  new  means  of  mquiiy  and  investigation,  have  so  kept  pace 

M'ith  the  wide  field  lately  opened  to  the  world,  that  even  indivtduah 
ha\  2  been  found  competent  to  bring  home  with  them  from  the  most 
:        rtimote  countries,  ample  information  upon  all  the  great  points  that  cay 
possHily  interest  the  curiosity  of  man ;  a  greater  instance  of  this,  could 
iK)i,  perhaps,  be  produced,  than  in  the  case  of  a  living  traveller  and 
r        aullior,  the  celebrated  M.  Humboldt,  of  Prussia,  whose  multifarious 
researches,  at  a  very  early  age,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  ha\e 
added  more  to  the  general  slock  of  knowledge  in  the  compass  of  a  veiy 
lew  yeare,  than  could  have  been  attained  by  ages  of  inquiiy  in  times 
at  all  distant.     In  speaking  of  this  very  celebrated  ti-aveller,  who^e 
accounts  of  Spanish  America  in  particular  have  lately  excited  so  much 
attention,  it  is  fit  also  to  notice  the  removal  of  many  restraints  and  im- 
IK^diiiients  in  the  way  of  such  researches,  through  the  more  liberal 
u>licy  of  the  mother  countiy  ;  so  far  from  expressing,  as  would  have 
iKien  the  case  in  former  times,  any  jealousy  ol  such  a  visit  to  her  colo- 
nies, M.  Humboldt  obtained  the  express  approbation  and  concurrence 
i*  the  Spanish  court.     I'he  removal  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to  the 
Brazils  m  the  year  1,807,  has  also  proved  favourable  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  prosecution  of  such  inauiries ;  the  l^ng  having,  with  con- 
siderable liberality,  patronised  such  undertakings. 
9/ The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  great, 
\         tlirough  a  natural  desire  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  veiy 
I  extended  dommions,  buried,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centur>', 

in  profound  ignorance  and  obscurity,  were  careful  to  employ  propei 
persons  to  make  such  discoveries,  who  so  ably  dischaiged  their  com- 
missions, that  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  very  cele- 
brated German  professor  declared  that  tliey  had  amassed  such  a  quan* 
tity  of  materials,  entirely  new,  for  the  history  of  the  three  kingdoms 
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of  nature,  for  the  ^leoiy  of  the  earth,  for  lurai  econony^  and  fi 
infinity  ot  other  obiects  relative  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  would 
plojr  man^  leameamen  for  several  years,  in  their  proper 
and  classification.  The  names  ot  Beering  and  Bpapgl 
Gmelin,  Muller,  Chappe  D'Auteroche,  Geoijg^,  Lepechio, 
known,  as  among  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselrcsB 
these  northern  and  north-eastern  expeditions.  Among  the  impiow- 
ments  connected  wi^  the  science  of  geography,  and  its  proevess,  vie 
should  be  glad  if  we  could  do  justice  to  the  veiy  leamed  ana  emineBi 
persons  who  have,  in  a  manner  unknpwn  before,  devoted  their  time  to 
the  more  correct  delineation  of  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  ti^  c^ifttnic 
tion  of  maps  and  charts,  which  seem  to  be  advancing  rapidJy  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  M.  d'Anville,  whose  labours  in  this 
way  are  so  well  known,  may  he  justly  considered  peihaps  as  ha¥iw 
given  the  first  stimulus  in  this  line  of  study,  to  the  gepgrapfaers  oF 
modem  times. 

10.  As  the  science  of  astronomy  is  in  msmy  instan^^es  connected  with 
geography,  we  may  here  notice  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  ic 
regard  to  the  former,  during  the  last  and  present  centuries ;  vthkh, 
however,  beii^  only  in  the  way  of  addition  upon  the  established  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Copernican  and  riewtonian  systems,  are  not  such  as  can 
be  said  to  have  altered  the  character  of  the  science  itself ;  and,  indeed, 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  are  veiy  easily  enumeiated,  IbcN^ 
they  must  have  cost  much  pains,  and  are  the  results  of  yqij  curious 
observatioLS  and  intricate  calculations,  on  the  part  of  those  to  nixini 
we  stand  indebted  for  them. 

1^  Wft  ha7G  added  fiv^lanet?  to  those  fomserfj  kno^fn  ss  bek^g- 

ing  to  our  solar  system.    Tne  Geoigium  Sidus,  or  Uranus,  discorered 
}iy  the  celebrated  sir  W.  Herschel,  1,781,  and  its  satellites,  1,787; 
Ceres,  by  M.  Piazzi,  at  Palermo,  1,801 ;  Pallas,  by  Dr.  Gibers,  at 
Bremen,  1,80«;  Juno,  by  M.  Harding  of  Lilienthal,  in  1,804 ;  and 
Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  1,807.    To  the  former  of  these  celebrated  ob- 
servers we  owe  a  most  enlaiged  knowledge  of  the  celestial  regions, 
particularly  of  the  nebulous  parts,  from  the  application  of  his  new 
telescopes  of  most  extraordinaiy  powers,  which  have  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  that  the  milky rwav,  and  other  similar  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  are  a  congeries  of  nxed  stars,  in  strata,  prodigiously  numer- 
ous, and  exhibiting  veiy  curious  phenomena.    Of  the  immense  amouitf 
of  these  stars,  which  may  still  have  beyond  them  an  unfatiiomable  and 
unexplorable  abyss  of  tne  same  kind,  we  may  form  some  conjecture 
from  the  following  statement  of  sir  William  himself,  who  found  by  his 
gauges,  in  the  year  1,792,  that  in  the  small  space  of  forty-ooe  minutes, 
no  less  than  238,000  stars,  in  the  via  lactea,  had  passed  through  the 
field  of  view  in  his  telescope.     Sir  William  places  our  own  system  ia 
the  via  lactta.    He  has  discovered,  besides  many  new  stars,  double 
and  triple  stars,  and  what  he  calls  chang;ing  stars. 

12.  We  have  leamed  to  correct  our  ideas  concerning  the  substance 
of  the  body  of  the  sun,  heretofore  considered  as  entirefir  of  an  igneous 
nature.  Though  its  rays  contribute  largely  to  the  production  of  heat 
on  the  earth's  surface,  many  veiy  obvious  appearances  ought  sooner 
Id  have  convinced  us  of  what  now  seems  clearly  to  be  understood,  that 
the  sun  is  not  a  body  of  fire.    . 

13.  The  science  of  astronpmy  has  been  much  promoted  durii^  the 
time  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  by  the  improvement  or  invoitioo 
of  many  curious  and  necessary  instruments,  and  the  building  and 
establiahuient  of  regular  observatories;  and  practical  astronoiDy  lot 
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tMWA  flttfied  oa  veiyhirh  pitch,  b]r  the  talents  and  iogMMiily  of  maajT 
vBTf  eminent  persons  in  France,  Britain.  Germany,  Italy,  &c. :  as  M. 
Clairaidt,  d'Alembert,  De  la  Caille,  La  rlace,  La  Grange,  Bauly,  De 
la  Lande,  &c. ;  Bradley^  Maskeiyn,  HerscheL  Hutton,  Robison, 
Fei)^pi8on,  Vince,  kc* ;  Euler,  Mayer,  Boda,  Bianchini,  Boscovich, 
Frisi,  Piozzi,  &c. 

14.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  travels,  expressly  undertaken 
in  1,753,  to  measiu'e  in  the  nortiiem  and  siouthem  parts  of  the  world,  a 
decree  of  the  meridian,  by  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  ascertain- 
ed to  be  an  oblate  splieroid,  according  to  the  conjectures  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the  Cassinis  and  Bemouilli, 
who  had  for  som^  time  insisted  that  the  polar  diameter  was  lon^r 
than  the  equatorial :  all  the  experiments  seemed  to  concur  in  nroving 
the  reverse.  The  steps  that  were  taken,  in  the  years  1,761  and  1,769, 
to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  by  observing  tlie  transit  of  Venus, 
afford  another  strong  proof  of  the  extraordinaxy  zeal  and  resolution 
with  which  science  was  cultivated  during  the  period  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  On  Uie  recommendation  of  Dr.  Halley,  who  had  ob- 
served a  transit  of  Mercuiy  at  St.  Helena^  but  who  did  not  expect  to 
live  to  see  a  transit  of  Venus,  and  who  in  iact  died  in  1 ,742,  mathema- 
ticians and  astronomei-s  were  sent  out  in  tlie  years  before  mentioned, 
both  from  France  and  England. 

15.  Among  the  modem  inventions  appertaining  to  astronomy,  be- 
sides the  instruments  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  observation,  we 
may  reckon  those  curious  and  elegant  machines,  exhibiting  the  motions 
ana  phenomena  of  our  solar  system  and  its  several  oarts ;  our  orreries, 
planetariums,  tellurians,  lunariums,  kc.,  all  of  whicn  may  be  consider- 
ed as  extremely  iuteicsting  and  ingenious  contrivances. 


1.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  circumstantial  account 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  other  sciences,  during  the  period 
of  which  we  have  been  treating,  and  vain  to  seek,  by  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  names,  to  do  justice  to  the  many  eminent  and  illustrious  pei^ 
sons  who  have  distiiiguished  the&iselves  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
in  every  branch  of  Teaming,  useful  and  ornamental,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  numerous  biographical 
works,  chronological  chails,  critical  and  philosophical  journals,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published  dui'ing  tnis  period,  may  supply 
information  much  more  full  and  copious  than  would  be  at  all  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work,  already  extended  beyond  their  original 
design.  As,  however,  the  surprising  burst  of  intellect,  investigation, 
and  enterprise  which  has  so  marked  and  distinguished  the  last  and 
present  centuiy,  ajppeai-s  to  nrive  been  in  a  great  degree  connected 
with  the  histoiy  of  Europe  during  the  same  period,  we  shall  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  latter ;  beginning  with  England  and  France ;  the 
two  countries  which  seem  in  several  respects  to  have  had  the  most 
considerable  share  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

2.  At  the  period  of  the  deatlis  of  queen  Anne  and  Lewis  XIV. 
(see  Sect.  LXIV.)  England  and  France  appear  to  have  stood  in  situa** 
tions  diametrically  opposite.  England  haa  just  obtained  all  that  AfB 
wanted  from  a  revolution ;  France  had  scarcel^r  be^un  to  feel  that  At 
itood  in  need  of  one.  EiKland  liad  succeeded  in  placing  her  civil  and 
religious  rights  on  a  sure  iootine^ ;  France  was  as  yet  but  little  sensibk 
(hat  beo  had  been  gieaUy  vbJbted.    Ei^land  was  xecoveriog  frona  i 
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•Ute  of  misrule  and  licentiousness  ;  France  was  dedmini^ 
ever  into  such  a  condition.  In  England,  Newton  had  estaUialied  kif 
new  system  of  philosophy,  and  Locke  illustrated  the  principles  of  a 
free  govemmant ;  in  France,  Descartes  still  held  the  minds  of  mea  m 
a  «state  of  fascination  and  enchantment,  and  the  people  knew  not  what 
It  was  to  be  free. 

3.  The  French  government,  by  too  great  severity  in  political  aad 
lelkious  matters,  had  compelled  many  of  her  subjects  to  take  leivge 
in  foreign  countries,  where  they  were  at  liberty  to  make  their  Cfwn  in- 
flections, to  print  and  to  publish  their  thoughts  unon  the  comparatrpe 
despotism  of  the  countir  from  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  tha 
delusions  to  which  the  subjects  of  the  latter  were  exposed. 

4.  Amone  those  who  had  been  thus  banished,  or  comi>eUed  to  letire, 
no  one  could  have  done  more  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  his  countignnef^ 
in  regard  both  to  religion  and  politics,  than  the  celebrated  fiayJe. 
His  object  appears,  however,  to  have  been  merely  to  tuudliU  them  ; 
for  his  whole  work  is  a  tissue  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  wiiich  he  bad 
no  disposition  to  resolve,  but  to  leave  to  every  man^s  own  judgment  to 
determine,  after  having  veiy  impartially  statedall  the  aiguroents  and 
all  the  facts  he  could  possibly  collect,  on  both  sides  of  eveiy  question. 

5.  The  French  had  been  so  long  used  to  submission,  that  merelr  to 
teach  them  to  doubt  was  a  ^ara  step  towards  a  revolution  in  doeir 
opinions  ;  but  Bayle  did  not  live  to  see  the  seeds  he  had  been  sowing 
come  to  any  perfection.     It  was  not.  according  to  the  account  of  the 
French  themselves,  till  Voltaire,  partly  in  a  state  of  exile,  had  visited 
Engjiand,  that  they  began  to  ripen,    fii  England,  Voltaire  became  ac- 
auamted  with  the  philosophy  of  Newton  and  Locke,  and  saw  some  of 
the  best  political  principles  of  the  latter  established  and  in  actioii ; 
but  beir)g  the  guest  of  bolingbroke,  his  deistical  principle^  which 
were  very  early  made  known  by  a  passage  in  his  tragedy  of  CEdipus, 
■ndenvent  no  clijiiige,  or  were  probably  more  deeply  fixed  and  con- 
firmed. 

6.  Though  ShaftesbuiT,  Wolston,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  and 
others,  had  attacked  revelation,  and  either  openly  or  insidiously  sought 
to  inibue  the  minds  of  the  Endish  with  their  deistical  principles ;  Oia 
public  in  general  were  little  anected  by  their  writing.    Men  of  supe- 
rior talents,  superior  credit,  and  very  superior  learning,  had  lived,  or 
were  living,  capable  of  giving  a  different  tone  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.     Newton,  Locke^  Addison,  Steele,  Clarke,  Swift,  £c.,  weie 
amply  sufficient  to  support  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  not  only  to  de- 
fena  the  veiy  outworks  of  Christianity,  but  to  avert  the  shafts  of  ridi- 
cule, and  set  at  naught  the  sarcasms  of  infidelity.     In  those  admirable 
periodical  papers,  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian,  the  Tattler,  &c.,  we 
may  trace  a  direct  and  most  benevolent  desig^i  of  rescuing  the  rising 
generation  from  the  contagion  of  bad  examples,  and  the  influence  of 
false  principles, 

7.  In  France  it  was  othen^ise  :  deism,  though  weak  a|;ainst  the 

Elain  evidences  of  Christianity,  was  strong  against  the  fanaticism  of  a 
igoted,  and  the  superstition  of  a  corrupted  church.  The  banter  of 
Voltaire  soon  began  to  take  effect,  when  aimed  at  things  and  person 
•o  vulnerable  as  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  controverted  points  ia 
dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  The  defence  of  religion 
also,  in  conseouence  of  these  disgraceful  and  puerile  conflicts,  and  tht 
plausibility  of  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  it,  which  struck  hard 
at  Its  abuses,  fell  into  hands  little  capable  of  wielding  the  weapons  so 
ofectually  employed  in  England.    The  dread  of  derisioo  too  aooa 
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damped  the  spirit  of  pulpit  eloqueDce,  which  had  cast  sud  a  lusbv 
on  the  names  of  Saurin,  Massillon,  &c.,;  and  converted  even  Hke  chri9> 
tian  preacher  into  a  philosopher  of  the  modern  school.  Among  those 
who  first  appeared  in  defence  of  revealed  religion  against  the  deistSi, 
the  French  themselves  have  particularly  mentioned  the  jodhger  Rd- 
cine,  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  M.  Le  Franc  de  Pompignaa. 
The  first  wrote  a  heavy  poem,  which  few  read;  the  seconaalong 

fihiiosophical  poem  in  Latin,  which  not  many  could  read ;  and  the 
ast  puhlished  some  sacred  odes,  of  which  Voltaire  found' room  to  say, 
with  his  usual  wit,  "  Sacres  iU  sont,  car  personne  rCy  touche.^^  Though 
Voltaire  might  have  imbibed  his  deism  in  part  from  Bolinghroke,  it 
was  plainly  not  a  plant  of  English  growth  ;  out  it  proved  to  ne  sadly 
cpiigenial  at  that  time  to  the  soil  of  France. 

B.  The  recency  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  principles  and 
manners  of  that  lively  people.    The  profligate  habits  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  opened  a  wide  field  to  libertines  and  freethinkers,  and  nati^ 
rally  encouraged  them  to  speak  their  minds  more  freely  upon  all  sub- 
jects than  would  otherwise  have  been  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
government.    Religion  and  morals,  indeed,  could  not  have  received  a 
greater  blow  than  from  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  infamous 
Dubois  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray» 
so  lately  filled  by  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Fenelon. 

9.  While  the  morals  of  the  French  were  thus  becoming  daily  mom 
depraved,  the  manners  of  the  English  were  evidently  mucn  improved. 
The  grave  and  austere  character  of  William  III.,  the  correct  deporS 
ment  of  Maiy.  and  her  sister,  queen  Anne,  had  effectually  checked 
the  licentiousness  of  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  given  encourage- 
ment to  a  set  of  "^Titers  peculiarly  capable  oi  amending  the  age,  of 
inculcating  true  piety  and  sound  morality,  and  giving  a  better  tone  to 
the  amusements  of  the  public.    Instead  of  the  gross  indelicacies  which 
had  disgraced  the  writings  and  degraded  the  talents,  of  Vanbui^g^hy 
Behn,  Congreve,  and  even  Diyden,  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  nation 
derived  great  improvement  and  advantages  from  the  more  chaste  and 
correct  performances  of  Addison,  Steele,  Rowe,  Prior,  Pope,  Thomson, 
Akensiae,  &c.     The  sta^e  underwent  a  wholesome  reformation,  and 
in  eveiy  department  of  literature  there  appeared  a  manifest  leaning 
towards  whatever  coujd  conduce  to  purity  of  sentiment  and  delicacy 
of  feeling. 

10.  Had  Voltaire  carried  back  with  him  Yrom  our  shores,  as  be 
might  have  done,  a  purer  form  of  Christianity,  and  a  better  system  of 
morals,  as  well  as  a  more  correct  philosophy,  and  sounder  principles  of 
government,  he  mi^t  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  nis  countiy  ; 
a  benefit  the  more  timely  and  critical,  as  it  would  possibly  have  pre- 
vented some  of  the  worst  evils  which  befel  that  unhappy  nation  in  her 
subsequent  struggles  for  liberty^J  Bayle  had  taught  the  French  Id 
doubt ;  Voltaire,  navin^  taken  a  near,  though  imperfect  view  of  En^ 
land,  taught  them  to  think  and  to  inquire  ;  while  a  greater  man  than 
himself  was  contributing,  though  more  slowly  and  quietly,  to'  ths 
same  end. 

11.  Almost  at  the  very  time  that  Voltaire  was  in  England,  Monte»> 
Quieu  visited  the  same  countir  ;  but  appears  principally  to  have  coi^ 
fined  hw  views  to  the  great  object  of  his  researches,  the  spirit  of  hex 
laws,  and  the  leading  principles  of  her  admirable  constitution.  There 
he  learned  to  admire,  in  its  purest  form,  a  limited  monarchy,  and  a 
system  of  jurisprudence,  equally  adverse  to  tyranny  and  licentiousness  ^ 
equally  fiiendgr  to  the  wholesome  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
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ji^t  rights  of  tie  people.  Mootesqiaeu,  hmerer,  (thoorii  in  lis  FcF 
suiO  Lettefft  be  had  betrayed  a  leanine  towards  deism^  moved  Id  a 
Ii»e  distiact  from  that  generally  taken  by  the  philosopher  of  the  da^* 
While  Voltaire  veiy  soon  mamfested  a  desire  of  taknig^  the  lead,  of  »l 
the  wits  and  freethinkers,  however  different  their  talents,  their  cfaanc* 
tejs,  or  their  principles,  Montesquieu  was  not  displeased  lo  be  lefk  to 
himself,  and  tojeave  his  great  work  to  make  its  own  impressioiis,  li 
ever  slowlj,  oii  sensible  and  ingenuous  minds.  Its  first  effects  of 
importance  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  remonstrances  of  the  i 
liaments,  who  began  to  take  a  higher  tone  after  the  pubUcatkio  of 
V esprit  des  Lois,  and  to  consider  themselves  more  in  the  light  of  rep- 
,  resentatives  of  the  people. 

1 12.  A  number  of  very  extraordinaiy  men  were  beginraitt:  at  Iht 
same  time  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  attention  of  the  woricL  and  to 
employ  their  talents  in  different  lines,  and  often  upon  yery  difiacal 
priiKiples,  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  emancipate  it  lix>m  the  tlual- 
dom  of  ancient  prejudices  and  inveterate  abuses.  Among  these,  lioir- 
cver,  none  were  more  extravagantly  eccentric  than  J.  J.  Roi 
This  extraordinaiT  man  was  decidedly  for  new  modelling  the 
system  of  political  society,  and  reducing  it  to  principles  which 
only  in  his  own  imagination.  Not  haviiij^  ever  seen  a  race  of  s  ^  , 
he  fancied  they  must  be  the  more  perfect  the  nearer  they  werelo  a 
state  of  nature ;  and  being  tormented  with  the  restraints  of  civilized 
'  society,  he  concluded  civilization  itself  to  be  an  evil.  These  sophisms 
served  to  render  him  the  idol  of  the  equalizing  and  destroyiiig  dema- 
gogues of  the  revolution.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  impiessioiis 
made  by  the  captivatir^  pictures  he  drew  ;  but  they  seldom  had  anj 
better  effect  than  that  of  rendering  his  votaries  as  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
world  as  he  himself  was,  and  bewildering  their  imaginations  with 
doubts  and  difficulties  innumerable.  He  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
sublime  morality  of  the  gospel,  though  he  could  not  reflate  his  own 
actions  by  it ;  and  having  found  in  the  bible,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
something  that  dissatisfied  nis  restless  and  irritable  mind,  and  revHii^ 
what  he  could  not  approve,  or  did  not  sufficiently  understand,  he  cer- 
tainly did  as  much  mischief  to  the  cause  of  revealed  rel^ion,  calling 
himself  a  christian  all  tlie  while,  as  the  worst  of  his  deistical  cootem- 
poraries.  His  opinions  and  bis  action^,  as  exhibited  in  his  ovrn 
writings,  will  for  ever  i^endcr  him  an  object  of  admiration  mii^led 
with  pity,  if  hot  in  some  Instances  with  abhorrence ! 

1 3.  But  it  was,  in  no  long  course  of  time,  discovered  that  the  fiee 
opinions  that  were  afloat,  and  which  were  as  various  as  the  persans 
who  entertained  them,  ana  who  had  as  yet  no  oonmion  bond  ot  union, 
as  VoJt;nrc,  Rousseau,  Buffon.  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Duclos,  Helve* 
tius,  Marmontel,  Condillac,  Raynal,  Voiney,  (to  name  but  a  few,} 
should  by  some  means  or  other  be  embodied  and  consolidated,  that 
the  whote  of  their  several  thoughts  and  observations  on  difierent  sub- 
jects might  be  presented  to  the  world  in  a  mass.  This  was  the  origin 
of  that  great  and  voluminous  undertakii^,  the  Encyclopedie,  sp(Aen 
of  before,  planned  by  Diderot  and-  D^AJembert :  and  which,  to  say 

,  the  least  of^  it,  seemed  to  be  a  treasure  of  univeisal  science,  far  more 
comprehensive,  at  least,  tlian  air^  thing  of  the  kind  before  atteroptecL 
being  not  confined  to  what  m^t  strictly  be  called  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  extending  to  every  question  of  govemment,  civil  ecouy 
my,  and  finance. 

14.  The  Dictionnaire  £jicyclopedique,  amidst  many  faults  and  «i» 
taaragances,  contaiaed  undocrbteoly  much  iaiportajit  raatter*  writtan  is 
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«  , 

ao  a^^reeable  a  style,  as  to  be  admiiab] j  fitted  to  excite  and  i|ioiiiol» 
a  thirst  ailer  general  kiK)wledge,  universal  inquiiy  and  investigatioD, 
'u,  confidence  in  private  judgment^  and  a  prejudice  against  eveiy  'thing 
that  appeared  U>  have  no  other  support  than  custom  and  authority. 
Wheat  might  be  torn  up  with  the  tares,  and  tares  oflen  sown  instead 
of  corn  :  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  stand  indebted  to  the 
projectors  of  tliis  work  for  the  detection  and  extirpation  of  many 
errors,  and  the  powerful  stimulus  given  by  their  movements  to  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiiy  and  useful  research. 

15.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  have  been  so  generally  called  philos- 

c^phers,  and  have  been  s^led  such  in  so  many  histories  of  the  French 

revolution,  that  it  is  almost  necessaiy  to  observe  that  the  greater  part 

of  them  bore  little  resemblance  to  those  who  had  heretofore  been  dig- 

fufi^jd  with  that  title.    The  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  though  dissolute 

i»-his  habits  of  life,  was  a  man  of  taste,  talent,  ana  information  ;  so 

that  the  savans  of  France,  who  had  heretofore  been  a  retired  order  of 

men,  became  about  this  period  the  life  of  society,  and  the  ornaments 

of  the  highest  circles  in  the  metropolis.    Some  few,  indeed,  still  kept 

at  a  distance  from  the  court,  but^  generally  speaking,  such  was  the 

state  of  things  during  the  regency  :  and  afterwards,  when  Lewis  XV. 

fell  into  that  disgra(ceful  course  of  life,  which  clouded  his  latter  days, 

and  subjected  hihi  and  his  mistresses  to  the  censure  of  the  cleigy, 

even  Voltaire^  whom  the  king  personally  disliked,  and  the  Encydo- 

psedists,  as  enemies  to  the  cleigy,  were  taken  into  favour.    They 

were  often  indeed  dismissed  agam,  but  never  entirely  driven  from 

16.  This  change  of  pyblic  opinion,  even  in  the  highest  circles,  in- 
troduced the  learned  mto  places  where  the^  never  appeared  b^fbi^, 
and  gave  them  a  new  character.  While  the  influence  which*  the  men 
of  letters  thus  began  to  acquire  in  society,  obliged  the  nobtlesse  to 
change  their  habits  also,  and  to  mingle  witn  those  who  before  formed 
a  distinct  class ;  it  obliged  them  also  to  cultivate  learning  themselves, 
and  even  the  females  found  it  necessaiy  to  become  mote  or  less 
philosophical. 

17.  In  the  mean  while  some  of  these  modem  philosophers  had  otlier 
European  courts  set  open  to  them,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  in  the  article  of  opmion 
already  prevailed,  very  different  from  the  oigoted  and  Machiavelian 
principles  of  Rome  and  Italy,  which  had  hitherto  borne  sway.  Cath- 
erine il.  of  Russia,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  through  a  laudable  desire 
piobabiy  of  improving  and  enlightening  their  semi-barbarous  domin- 
ions, invited  thither  some  of  the  most  busy  of  the  French  literati ;  but 
with  little  judgment  or  discrimination.  Frederic,  besides  Vqltaire, 
D'Alembert,  and  Maupertius,  ^ave  free  admission,  and  even  encour^ 
agement,  to  the  atheist  La  Metbne,the  marquis  D^A]gens,and  the  abbe 
de  Frades ;  and  Catherine  received,  and  greatly  patrcmised  in  his 
latter  years,  the  celebrated  Diderot  Thtis,  with  the  knowledge  and 
learning  which  the  new  philosophers  really  possessed,  scepticism  M)d 
infidelity  were  spread  far  and  wide,  and  there  was  a  sad  mixture  of 
darkness  and  illumination  in  all  they  taught. 

18.  The  French  revolution  has  been  attributed  to  the  literati,  or 
philosophers  of  tiiose  days  ;  but  we  should  greatly  err.  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  they  contemplated  generally  such  a  dissolutbn  of  thii^ 
a8  afterwards  took  place  ;  many,  indeed,  were  dead  before  tlie  revo- 
lution commenced.    Neither  Voltaire  nor  Montesquieu  were  repub- 

;  the  former  bad  a  supreme  cimtempt  for  the  populace ;  and, 
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hfy  his  flatteiy  of  Catberine  II.  and  t&e  marchioness  de  m.  ^j.u^».w«.. 
would  seem  to  hare  had  little  of  the  republican  spirit  in  him.  Indeed 
it  has  been  asserted  of  him,  that  '*  be  lovied  kin^."  Ra^rnai  is  said 
to  have  shuddered  when  he  saw  his  own  violent  imprecations  od  des- 
potbm  and  tyranny  brought  into  action.  Some,  however,  undoubted 
Ij  threw  aside  all  restraints,  openly  declared  themselves  deists,  atheists, 
&Lc.',  and  to  their  abominable  blasphemy  and  infidelity  v^e  znay[  rea- 
sonably impute  maiw  of  the  evils  which  marked  tiiose  dreadiul  tiroes: 
but,  in  trulli,  the  nistoiy  of  opinions  ceases  to  be  connected  after  a 
short  time  with  the  French  revolution.  It  veir  soon  became  a  stran- 
gle of  passions  and  private  interests,  and  at  length  terminated  mit 
catastrophe  as  fatal  to  the  literati  as  to  tlie  throne  and  the  aitar.  Th&K 
fatal  instrument,  the  guillotine,  so  much  spoken  of  at  that  time,  was 
stained  with  the  bliKjd  of  some  of  those  veiy  persons  who  bad  con- 
tributed most  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  propag^atioo 
of  liberal  ideas. 

19.  The  impulse,  however,  was  now  given  to  two  of  the  most  curj- 
ous,  ingenious,  and  inquisitive  nations  of  Europe,  and  nothing-  could 
)>ossibly  exceed  the  rapidity  with  which  eveiy  branch  of  science  has 
since  been  cultivated ;  in  Britain,  constantly  with  more  steadiness, 
gravity,  and  iudgment,  tlian  in  France,  though  not  with  more  zeal  and 
activity.     Tlie  Germans,  in  the  mean  while,  in  the  oorthem  part? 
more  particularly,  seem  to  have  devoted  their  time  to  studies  of 
ratlier  a  different  description,  being  known  chiefly  for  works  of  in- 
tense research  and  most  profound  learning.     Experimental  phiiosopbx, 
natural  histoiy,  and  ciiemistry,  have  indeed  been  also  coltivatea  by 
them  with  considerable  success ;  but  in  works  of  fancy,  wit,  and 
htmiour,  they  have  not  acquired  so  much  credit  as  their  neighbouis. 
A  singular  disposition  to  indulge  in  tales  of  wonder,  chivaW,  and 
knight-errantry,  ha&  been  manifested  in  most  of  iheir  works  ofinoagi- 
antion ;  aiid  in  metaphysics,  they  have  produced  systems,  which,  wfaiie 
tliey  hefFAy  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the  investigation  of  such   ab- 
struse subjects,  are  certaiiUy  more  to  be  admired  for  their  ingenuity 
tlian  their  utility. 

20,  No  countjy  in  Europe,  perhaps,  can  haiie  undeigone  greater 
improvements,  during  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  than 
Russia ;  but  her  improvement  has  not  been  so  much  progressive  as 
si^den.  The  mighty  genius  of  Peter  the  great  detennined  him  to 
introduce  his  own  extensive  empire  at  once  into  the  commonweaJtli  of 
Europe  ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  to  give  his  subjects  a  capacity  for 
ijnproving  themselves,  as  other  nations  had  done,  ne  eagerly  adopted 
all  that  had  been  discovered  elsewhere,  and  converted  his  rude  people 
into  a  civilized  nation,  just  as  far  as  such  methods  could  reach.  He 
taught  them  to  adopt  and  imitate  what  they  wer&.as  yet  in  no  condi- 
tion to  invent,  or  even  improve,  and  left  it  to  his  successors  to  fill  up 
Ihy  gaps  that  might  remain  unprovided  for  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  subjects,  or  rather  slaves,  obeyed  his  dictates,  and  have  continued 
since  to  learn  from  their  neighbours,  till  they  have  attained  to  such 
proficiency  in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  be  ix)  longer  regarded  as  a  rude  ot 
igporant  people,  though  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had  the  start 
of  them  till  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

SI.  Peter  the  great  had,  in  a  small  compass  of  time,  some  reiy 
weak  and  some  veiy  wise  successors.  The  former  have  not  been 
Buffered  to  stand  long  in  the  way  of  the  latter,  and  thougph  their  re* 
movaJ  has  savoured  fittlc  of  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  which 
we  have  been  speakipg,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Russia  has  been  pre* 
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.Y^oted  by  many  sinrular  occurrences  from  relapsing  into  ber  former 
state  of  rudeness  ana  barbarity.    The  extremes  of  magnificence  and 
nideness,  indeed,  are  too  often  found  to  meet ;  and  the*  middle  clasd 
bas .  by  no  means  yet  acquired  that  importance  in  society  which  is  so 
essential    to  eveiy  well-regulated  government.    The  state  of  things 
still  exhibits  too  much  of  the  old  narrow  line  of  distinction,  oi  lords 
and  vassals  ;  nevertheless,  Russia  has  obtained  much,  and  advanced 
considerably.     Where,  little  more  than  a  centuiy  ago,  wolves  fed  and 
sought  their  prey,  an  immense  and  magnificent  city  and  metropolis 
DOW  stands,  thronged  with  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  she  would  consent  to  step  back  and  give  a 
solid  and  more  natural  base  to  her  acquirements.    The  system  of 
adoption  and  imitation  has  brought  her  to  a  state  rather  of  superficial 
than  of  real  greatness.     She  has  had  ber  universities  before  her 
schools  ;  but  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  so  sudden  an  improve- 
meut  :  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  nation  at  large,  in  its  sev- 
eral relations,  social  and  political,  can  be  said  to  be  really  and  effectu- 
ally civilized- 

22.  Sweden,  during  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  produced  many  eminent 
men,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  science.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  m  proof  of  this,  the  names  of  Linnaeus,  Wal- 
lerius,  Cronstadt,  Beigman,  Scheele,  Thunbeig,  and  Sparrman. 

23.  The  Danes  have  not  been  idle,  but  have  encouraged  in  many 
ways  the  promotion  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  zool(^,  botany,  and  other  sciences,  have  been  cultivated 
with  good  success  ;  and  many  splendid  works  are  extant,  that  reflect 
^reat  credit  on  the  spirit  and  ardour  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of 
individuals,  and  the  learned  societies  instituted  and  established  there. 


DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

i .  Many  new  discoveries  and  inventions  of  lasting  benefit  to  man- 
kind, as  well  as  many  most  essential  improvements  of  old  inventions 
and  discoveries,  have  marked  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries ; 
some  of  the  most  reniiirkable  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
name,  as  they  are  already  become  too  common  and  familiar  to  need 
explanation  ;  such  as  inoculation^  and  much  more  recently,  vacciiuj^ 
Hon;  steam-engines  and  steam-boats;  printing  of  linen  and  coUo^ 
cloths  ;  paper  for  rooms ;  ^figured  silks  and  carpets ;  spinning  nia- 
chines;  stereotype  printing,  and  litkosraphic  engraving;  musical 
types;  porcelain  and  pottery;  particularly  Welch  ana  iron-stone  china ; 
Ugktning  conductors ;  time-pieces ;  pneumatic,  electrical,  and  galvanic 
apparatus  ;  life-boats  and  life-preservers ;  the  speaking-trumpet,  scfk- 
ty-lamp,  telegraphs,  gas-lights,  panoramas,  balloons,  reflecting  and 
acfiromatic  telescopes,  concave  mirrors,  with  various  other  optical  and 
astronojnical  instruments. 

2.  Laws  and  governments  have  been  advancing  towards  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  though  in  many  countries  very  slow^,  and 
manifestly  under  difficulties  and  in^pediments  which  time  oiuy  can 
remove.  The  French  revolution  opened  people's  eyes  to  ancient 
abuses  ;  but  by  inducing  all  the  evils  and  horrors  ei  anarchy,  did  by 
jio  means  accomplish  so  much  for  real  liberty,  as  might  have  been 
wished  and  expected  ;  like  other  tumultuary  revolutions,  it  terminated 
in  a  militaiy  despotism,  and  its  effects  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
kire  been  hitherto  partial,  and  apparently  oi  much  less  importance  at 
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to  the  actual  amelioration  of  things  than  many  peraons  expected, 
we  may  jostly  enumerate  among  the  changes  cooducive  to  the  ibtoie 
benefit,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  mankind,  the  steps  takiK  in  ser- 
eral  states  to  restore  or  establish  thne  repffesentatire  system  of  go»eiD- 
ment ;  the  dissolution  of  many  monastic  institutions,  and  feudal  ptiv- 
ileges;  the  check  that  has  been  ^iven  to  aibitrary  impiisoomeitf:, 
torture,  the  horrors  of  ^  inquisition,  aixl  the  African  slave-trade ; 
the  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  principally  throu^  tbe  in* 
terposition  of  our  benevolent  countryman,  Mr.  Howard,  in  the  mzn- 
agement  of  prisons,  and  the  extraordinaiy  steps  lately  taken,  especial- 
1y  in  the  British  dominions,  for  the  better  education  of  the  poor  and 
flieir  instruction  in  reli^on. 

3.  It  would  be  vain  uideed  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  astoni^i^ 
additions  that  have  been  made  within  these  few  years,  to  the  public 
establishments  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of 
professional  skill,  and  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  mankind.     Fhi!^ 
osophical  societies  of  all  descriptions  have  been  formed  in  varkxa 
parts,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  support  and  encour- 
agement.   The  propa^atk)n  of  Christianity  has  been  attended  to,  and 
promoted  with  extraordinaiy  zeal,  not  only  by  individuals,   but  by 
missibnary  and  Bible-societies,  far  too  numerous  to  mention-     Every 
description  of  medical,  chirurgical,  and  other  assistance,  has  been 
furnished  to  the  poor,  by  a  most  extraordinary  increase  of  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylums,   and  charity-schools.      The 
naval  and  military  professions  have  had  the  benefit  conferred  on  them 
of  new  and  distinct  academies,  including  a  charitable  provision  ibr  the 
children  of  those  who  have  perished  in  eitlier  service.    The  improved 
state  of  chemistry  and  mechanical  skill,  has  advanced  many  arts  to  a 
veiy  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  much  assisted  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  industry  ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention,  as 
among  the  iniprevements  of  latter  years,  by  which  our  own  coimtiy  m 
particular  has  been  benefited  in  the  highest  degree,  the  amendment 
of  the  public  roads,  the  increased  means  and  facilities  of  public  con- 
veyance and  communication,  and  the  advancement  of  inland  navigation 


RELIGION. 

'  ■  i 

1.  IV  re|;ard  to  religion,  from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
to  the  year  1,820,  we  may  remark  that  paganism  continues  to  prevail 
over  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  me  new  discovered  islands, 
as  well  as  among  the  Indians  of  America,  North  and  South,  (in  the 
settlements  of  the  Spanianls  and  Portuguese,  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion has  been  introduced  of  course.)     Mabometanism  prevails  ii 
some  parts  of  India,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  States  of  Barbaiy. 
Syria,  and  Turkey.     The  Jews  continue  dispersed  over  eveiy  part  ol 
the  world,  but  in  a  state  and  condition  far  better  than  was  formerly 
the  case  ;  in  Europe  they  are  no  longer  exposed  to  cruel  and  wanton 
acts  of  oi)pression  and  ];)ersecution,  and  in  some  countries  they  have 
olitained  important  privileges.     In  Abyssinia  the  majority  of  the ' 
people  are  said  to  be  christians,  and  throughout  the  whole  oF  th'^  £u- 
ipi)ean  settlements  of  North  America,  chnstianity  is  the  received  re- 
Ugion,  though  under  a  variety  of  deiK)minations,---C7oi]gregationalista, 
rresbyterians,  Dutch  reformed  church,  Episcopalians, ^aptists,  Qu»- 
MiB,  Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  German  Lutherans,  German  CaJ- 
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^msts,  MoTavmiB,  Tunken,  Mermonist,  Uniyenatists,  iSwedtebor- 
gians,  and  Shakers. 

9.  In  reg^ard  to  relig^oD  or  Christianity,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
it  has  been  already  slK)wn  what  rude  attacks  it  had  to  sustain,  during^ 
the  course  and  proeress  of  the  French  revolution.    Deism  and  eren 
atheism  were  openlj  avowed  in  their  national  assemblies :  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  resurrection  of  the  body  scoutcfd  at,  and 
death  pronounced  to  be  an  eternal  s]e«»p.    Paganism  was  h  some  de- 
gree revived,  the  tree  of  liberty  substituted  for  the  cross,  and  the 
goddess  of  reason  elevated  above  the  God  of  Christians.    During  the 
directorial  and  consular  governments,  however,  Catholicism  was  n- 
stored,  but  under  very  altered  circumstances  ;  without  its  accompani- 
ments of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  veiy  much  detached  from 
the  sway  and  authority  of  the  papal  see.    . 

3.  The  protestant  churches,  ot  all  sects  and  denominations,  have 

done  much,  as  was  before  observed,  by  missions  in  eveiT  direction,  to 

spread  the  Knowledge  of  Christianity,  but  seldom  with  that  cordiality 

and  unanimity  that  might  have  been  wished,  and  which  could  not 

have  failed  to  have  given  greater  effect  to  their  exertions.    Among 

those  who  have  appeared  most  zealous,  though  not  most  discreet,  we 

may  reckon  the  Moravians  and  Methodists;  two  sects  or  parties, 

whose  most  avowed  object  it  has  been  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and 

corruption,  prevailing'  amongst  professed  christians,    'f'he  methodists 

have  generally  called  themselves  of  the  church  of  England,  though  in 

many  material  respects  they  appear  to  have  deviated  from  it,  both  in 

doctrine  and  discipline,  and  have  for  some  time  been  divided  amonest 

themselves  into  two  great  parties,  one  espousing  the  Calvinistic,  me 

other  the  Arminian,  tenets.     It  is  common  to  refer  the  origin  of 

Methodism  to  the  year  1,729,  when  the. two  brothers,  John  and  Charles 

Wesley,  took  the  lead  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  Arminian  doctrines 

Mr.  George  Whitefield,  who  joined  them  in  1,736,  became,  in  1,741  > 

the  head  of  the  Calvinistic  division. 

4.  The  modem  Moravians  take  their  date  from  the  year  1,722, 
when  they  first  settled  at  Hemhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  estates 
of  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf,  who,  in  1,735,  became  their 
bishop.  They  profess  to  receive  the  Augsbuig  confession  ;  are  meek 
and  quiet  in  their  habits  and  principles,  but  have  at  times  adopted  a 
strange  phraseology,  which  was  thought  to  affect  their  moral  character, 
and  procured  them  many  enemies.  As  missionaries  they  have  been 
extremely  active,  parficularly  in  the  West  Indies  and  America :  they 
profess  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Hussites. 

5.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  relieved  his  protestant  subjects  of  all 
denominations  from  many  galling  restrictions,  and  greatly  abridged 
the  power  of  the  pope.  Many  catholic  princes,  even  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal states,  followed  his  example  in  various  particulars.  In  favouring, 
however,  an  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  at  such  a  moment,  he  open- 
ed the  door  to  the  introduction  of  deistical  principles,  and  facilitated 
the  formation  of  a  sect  of  illuminati,  which,  during  the  course  and 
progress  of  the  French  revolution,  taught  and  disseminated  doctrines 
adverse  in  the  highest  degree  to  tne  onler  of  civil  society,  the  rights 
of  property,  and  the  christian  faith. 

6.  The  papal  authority,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  period  mvier 
discussion,  has  been  greatly  abridged  in  all  countries  heretofore  sub- 
ject to  it ;  even  in  Spain,  rortugal,  Italy,  and  Sicily  ;  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  lately  made  to  restore 
partially  the  order  of  Jesuits  ard  the  inquisition.    Of  the  indignllief 

Nn 
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ofiered  to  tlie  last  and  pzesent  pope  by  the  Fiencfa  we  bave 

elsfiwhere.  At  one  time  they  so  entirely  took  the  reins  ofmvi 
at  Rome  into  their  own  hands,  that  the  pope  and  cardjnals  wn 
obliged  to  take  flight,  in  which  situation  PmsVI.  died.  Hk scx^ 
cessor,  Pius  VII.,  smce  the  final  overdirow  of  Buonaparte,  has  lircd 
in  peace  and  quietness,  in  his  capital,  exercising,  notwithstandiK  lis 
recall  of  the  Jesuits,  a  veiy  tolerant  and  inoffensive  sway.  It  i«.  Low- 
ever,  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  pope,  as  well  r-^  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  others,  their  resentment  ot  the  French  ubdt- 
pations  on  their  return  to  their  dominions  has  been  carried  so  fer  as  Ic 
abrogate  every  ordinance  of  the  French  Emperor,  however  wise  cr 
salutaiy,  and  even  to  undo  what  had  been  begun,  manifestlj  tendo^ 
to  the  improvement  of  their  respective  countries. 

HISTORY,  POLITE  LITERATURE,  FINE  ARTS,  kc 

1 .  We  feel  ourselves  rather  at  a  loss  to  give  any  satisfactoiy  accoiat 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  branches  of  kiKiwJetl^ 
pointed  out  by  the  title  of  this  section  :  it  would  far  exceed  our  limitj 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  historical  works  that  have  been  put- 
lished  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  or  to  g:o  into  any 
regular  discussion  oT  the  particular  merits  of  the  several  poets,  pairrf- 
ers,  musicians,  philosophers,  philologists,  &:c.  &c.,  who  may  be  satidto 
have  distiimiisned  themselves  in  the  period  of  which  we  have  beei 
treating.    To  do  this  with  any  degree  of  justice,  we  should  be  oblir- 
ed,  perhaps,  to  divide  them  into  many  classes,  and  assign  to  the  sev- 
eral individuals  of  the  long  list  that  might  be  produced,  their  respec- 
tive ranks  and  stations,  from  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  me<ii- 
ocrity,  or  lower  ;  we  should  have  to  draw  a  comparison  between  ihtm 
and  tlieir  predecessors,  and  consider,  in  various  points  of  view,  eveir 
advance  they  had  made  in  their  different  callir^,  studies,  ami  pur- 
suits :   but  such  a  discussion  would  be  auite  unsuitable  ^to  a  work  like 
the  present.    Many  of  those,  indeed,  wno  have  contributed  to  enlarge 
the  Doundaries  of  knowledge  during:  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  there  are  still  some 
names  which  almost  demand  our  notice,  before  we  entirely  close  this 
volume.    It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  many  very  emincn! 
persons,  who  lived  till  long^  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  belong  to  a  diflerent  period,  having  been  the  ornaments  of 
what  IS  called  the  age  of  Louis  XI V.     It  may  be  best,  perhaps,  to 
arrai^e  the  few  we  feel  bound  to  select  from  the  great  mass  o(  au- 
thors, artists,  &c.,  according  to  their  countries. 

2.  In  Germany  the  following  may  be  siiid  to  have  acquired  a  high 
reputation:  Mascov,  Mosheim,  Pfeffel,  Herder,  Muller,  in .Wwtory ; 
Schiller  in  History  and  Tragedy;  Klopstock,  Gesner,  Wielaod, 
Kotzebue,  Goethe,  in  Poetry  and  Dramatic  writing ;  in  Pmnting^ 
Mengs  ;  Ingenhouz  in  Qiemisiry^  and  Bode  in  Astronomy ;  Handel, 
GlucK,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  in  Music:  Lavater  in  the  fanciful  scienc* 
of  Physiognomy.  Even  the  names  of  Mesmer,  Mainaduc,  Gall,  aod 
Spurzneim,  may  require  to  be  mentioned,  as  having  for  some  time,  io 
an  extraordinary  manner,  amazed  the  ignorant,  and  deceived  t\m 
•redulous,    by  their   strange   systems  of  Animal  Magnetism  and 

3.  In  1  ranee,  Camlet,  Montfaucon,  the  Count  de  CayJu«,RolliD* 
Vertot,  Rapin,  Goguet,  Millot,  Raynal,  Mably,  and  the  Abbe  Bu^ 
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tlieleiny^  particularij  distinguished  themselves  in  the  line  of  Htkofv 
uid  Jkntxqwtiet ;  to  whom  we  may  now  add,  perhaps  with  reason  ana 
justice.    Mad.  de  Stael,  and  M.  La  Cretelle.    M.  bailly,  one  of  the 
victims  of  tl\e  Revolution,  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  very 
curious  History  of  Astronomy,  and  other  works.    Many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  applied  themselves  to  other  branches  of  science, 
have  been  already  mentioned.    Some  of  them  also  fell  by  the  hands 
of  t\ie    public  executioner,  during  the  dreadful  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.     Xheir  most  celebrated  painter,  however,  David,  escaped,  but 
^ivith  more  reputation  as  an  artist  than  as  a  man  ;  for  his  own  proceed- 
ings,  as  a  revolutionist,  were  base  and  san^iinary. 

4.   In  Oi^at  Britain,  we  have  to  boast,  in  the  line  of  History y  of  the 
names  of  Robertson,  Watson,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Lyttelton,  Goldsmith, 
Roscoe,   Russell,  Gillies,  Feiguson,  Stuart,  Mitiord  ;  in  Lawy  of  Sir 
William  Blackstoiie,  whose  Commentaries,  for  elegance  and  perspi- 
cuity of  diction,  stand  unrivalled.    Bolingbro^^e  ami  SwiA  are  justly 
held  to  bave  imnroved  the  English  language,  in  the  two  main  articles 
of  energy  and  oeauty.    The  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  less  chaste. 
Vhough,  perhaps,  equally  forcible.     The  name  of  Adam  Smith  will 
probably  descend  to  the  latest  posterity,  for  his  masterly  work  on  the 
wealth  of  nations,  a  subject  in  which  he  seems  almost  to  have  taken 
VW  lead,  as  an  original  writer.     In  Painting,  the  names  of  Hogarth. 
Reynalds,  and  West,  stand  high  for  originality,  taste,  conception,  and 
expression  ;  in  Meiaphyncs,  Hume,  Hartley,  Berkeley,  Reid,  Baxter, 
ana  Priestley,  have  disting:uished  themselves.     To  the  Poets  already 
mentioned  we  must  add  Gay,  Young,  Shenstone,  Collins,  Gray,  Ma- 
son, Cowper,  Crabbe,  Scott,  Byron  ;  as  KoroelistSy  Richardson,  Smol- 
lett, Fielding,  Buniey,  Edge  worth,  &c.    Garrick  and  Siddons  have 
conferred  immortal  honour  on  the  English  Stage, 

5.  Italy,  though  labourine  under  great  disadvantages,  has  been  by 
DO  means  deficient  in  learned  and  scientific  persons,  since  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  histoiy  and  antiquities,  in  poetry,  dra- 
matic works,  natural  history,  drawing,  engraving,  and  sculpture,  the 
following  names  richly  deserve  to  be  delivered  down  to  posterity  : 
Baroriius,  Gknnone,  Muratori,  Maffei,  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  Al^arotti, 
Gozzi,  TiraboschijBeccaria,  Spallanzani,  Aliieri,  Bartolozzi,  Cipriani, 
Canora.  France  and  Italy  seem  to  have  a  joint  claim  to  a  living 
author  of  considerable  fame,  M.  Simoudes  de  Sismondi. 


TREATY  OF  VIENNA,  1,815. 

I.  As  Europe,  generally  speaking,  may  be  said  to  continue  at  this 
moment  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  leA  oy  the  above  treaty,  we  shall 
conclude  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  that  took  place  at  that 
memorable  period.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  with  permission  to  assume  the  titles  of  czar  and  king  of 
Poland,  some  parts,  however,  being  secured  to  Prussia,  under  the  title 
of  grand  Ducny  of  Posen.  The  town  of  Cracow,  in  Little  Poland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  was  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free,  in- 
dependent, and  strictly  neutral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  king  of  Saxony  was  confirmed  in  his  regal 
i  titles,  but  at  the  price  of  many  important  cessions  \f>  Prussia,  princi- 
\  Pally  that  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  Prussia,  besides,  recovered 
'  Daotzic,  Qpedlinburg,  and  many  other  places  ;  yielding,  however,  to 

the  V\vg  of  Great  £»ritain,  now  become  king  ofHanover  also,  many 


lobe 

the  fma^smatOui  lam  of  tbe 
at  FiaMUbtt  «■  the  Maioe*  md  AmeUn  Id 
<fcfee  iiportaot  fcrtieaae»  of  lianrtMi,  ]lcflCE,aDd 
MMpwd  orcr  to  the  mufcdrfatioa. 

2.  The  mated  provinoes  of  the  Xethefbndt,  bie  Ifae 
«pe»  IbnMd  into  a  kingdoiD,  joiolhr  with  those  ot  HoBaaiiJ'iB 
of  flie  hoQK  of  Onxme  Nasaao,  bte  startthnMnn;  and  to  the 
ioretekD  was  paoled  the  docfaj  of  l4i¥f  ilwwug. 


duke. 
3.  The  iolepitf  of  the  nineteeii  caotm  of 
koofdecked,  and  raaiantied ;  and  Genera,  kr  die  fiist 

of  die  F  ■  '  ■  ^ 


tuted  a  cantoo  of  the  Heketic  oonfedeiacj'.    The  states  of 
weie  amexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Sanfinia,  m  ihe  pUoe  of 
naicialk»  oo  the  part  of  the  latter  poirer,  princmallj  m  &vcnr  cf 
Genera*    The  pand  dudiT  of  Tuacany^  was  settled  on  die 

;  ancf  kiiK^  Feidmand  the  IVdi  was  i 


Ferdinand  of  Austria ;  and  kioe  FeidmaDd  the  IVdi  was  icatoied  ts 
die  soveieigDtjr  of  the  Two  Sicflies. 


PART  FOURTH. 


UNITED    STATES 


SECTION  1. 
DISCOVERT  OF  AMERICA. 

1.  It  was  somewhat  natural  that  the  distii]g;uisfaed  author  of  the 
Elements  of  Histoiy  should  aJmost  exclusively  confine  himself  to  the 
great  events  of  the  old  world.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  discoveiy 
of  America  by  Columbus  embraces  only  a  short  space,  (see  Sectioo 
XLI.)  and  tbat  North  America,  the  first  settlement  of  the  United 
States,  the  revolution  and  severance  of  those  states  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  more  recent  dispute  of  the  States  with  Great 
Britain,  are  dismissed  by  both  authors  in  a  few  words.     (See  Sectioo 
Xlill.,  and  Sections  VIIL  and  XX.  of  the  Continuation.)    This  oon* 
sid«ration  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  more  particular  narration  ol 
tlic  events  which  relate  to  the  United  States,  tor  wbove  particular  im 
the  pietent  edition  of  this  wwk  is  intended. 
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2.  The  honour  of  accomplishing  an  exploit  so  sublime  as  that  of  fttt 
dis€:ovei7  of  this  western  hemisphere,  was  gained  by  Christopher 
Columbus.    This  great  may,  a  native  of  Genoa,  descended  from  a 
respectable  family,  was  well  qualified  by  nature  and  education  to  be* 
come   distinguished  on  the  ocean.    Ardently  inclined  towards  that 
element,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    After  a  variety  of 
adventures  serving  to  enlarge  his  Knowledge  more  than  to  increase  his 
fortune,  he  went  to  Lisbon.    Hf  re,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Perestrello,  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  much  celebrity,  his  lavourite 
passion  of  making  discoveries  was  rendered  more  irresistible%y  read- 
ing the  journals  of  his  father-in-law,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
3.  The  attention  of  the  Portuguese  was  at  that  time  directed  to  the 
findix^  a  passage  by  water  to  the  East  Indies  ;  and  they  intended  to 
accoinplish  this  jjurpose  bypassing  to  the  south  until  they  reached  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  then  taking  an  easterly  course. 
The  spherical  figure  of  the  eafth  was  then  kno^^u,  and  its  magnitude 
had  been  ascertained  with  some  good  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  the 
active  mind  of  Columbus,  after  having  attentively  compared  the 
observations  of  modern  navigators  with  the  conjectures  of  the  ancients, 
at  last  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  by  sailing  directly  to  the  west, 
new  countries,  which  it  was  likely  forfned  a  part  of  the  ereat  continent 
of  Asia,  must  be  discovered.     Iiis  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the 
discovery,  after  a  long  course  of  westerly  wind,  of  pieces  of  carved 
wood,  trees,  and  canes,  and  dead  bodies,  the  natives  of  another  clime, 
driven  on  the  shores  of  the  Madeira  isles  and  the  Azores. 

4.  Fully  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  his  system,  Columbus  was  im- 
patient to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.    He  first  made  applica- 
tion to  the  senate  of  Genoa  for  patronage,  desirous  that  his  native 
country  should  reap  the  fruits  of  bis  labour  an4  ingenuity  ;  but  here 
his  proposals  were  rejected  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector. 
Not  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  he  laid  his  plans  before  John  king 
of  Portugal,  who  basely  attempted  a  fraud  on  him,  by  despatching  a 
vessel  in  pursuit  of  the  discovery,  after  drawing  from  Columbus  all 
the  information  which  treachery  could  devise.     The  pilot  selected  for 
this  purpose,  bei^ig  no  less  deficient  in  courage  than  were  his  em- 
ployers m  dignity  and  justice,  returned  to  Lisbon  without  making  any 
discovery. 

5.  Disgusted  with  the  treachery,  Columbus  instantly  went  to  Spain, 
and  laid  his  plan  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  sent  bis  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating for  the  patronage  of  Henry  vll.,  reported  to  he  one  of  me 
most  sagacious  and  opulent  princes  of  the  a^e.  Accident  deprived 
England  of  the  renown  of  this  discovery  ;  the  brother  of  Columbus 
on  nis  way  being  captured  by  pirates,  and  detained  in  captivity  many 
years :  although  arriving  in  Eingland  in  great  indigence,  Henry  re- 
.ceived  the  overtures  ol  Columbus  more  favourably  than  any  other 
monarch,  and  invited  him  to  that  country.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
great  discoverer,  after  combating  man^  and  sore  disappointments, 
succeeded  at  length  in  securing  the  Spanish  court,  aided  oy  two  rich, 
generous,  and  vigilant  patrons,  Quintanella  and  Santangel.  Ferdinand 
was  still  restrained  by  his  characteristic  caution  and  reserve ;  but 
Isabella,  alive  to  the  gloiy  which  must  accrue  from  the  accomplish- 
ment 01  80  grand  an  enterprise,  declared  her  resolution  to  employ 
Columbus  ;  and,  in  the  low  state  of  her  finances,  consequent  on  a  long 
and  serious  contest  with  the  Moors,  who  had  then  but  just  been  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  offered  to  pledge  her  jeweb  in  order  to  complete 
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the  preparations  of  the  voyage  :  Santangel  however  relieved  liie  dfr 
cul^,  oj  advancing  from  his  private  purse  the  necessary  sum. 

6.  April  17,  1,492,  more  than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  his  fist 
application,  an  agreement  with  Columhus  was  concludecL  The  ei- 
peaition  was  fitted  out  at  Palos,  a  small  town  of  the  proTiDoe  of 
Andalusia  ;  but  it  was  badly  suited  to  the  service  for  wiich  it  was 
intended.  It  consisted  of  three  vessels,  the  Santa  JIfaria,  the  Plnta, 
and  the  Nigna — the  first  of  inconsiderable  burthen  commanded  faj 
Columbus  as  admiral ;  and  the  two  last,  not  superior  in  size  to  laxgt 
boats,  hj  two  brothers,  Martin  and  Vincent  r inzon :  the  fvhole  pro* 
vided  with  nine^  men,  and  victualled  for  twelve  months. 

7.  August  3,  Columbus  set  sail.     He  touched  at  the  Canaiy  islands, 
where  he  refitted  his  crazy  vessels,  and  departed   finom   Gomcia, 
Sept.  6.    Here  he  took  his  course  due  west,  leavii^  the  track  of  afl 
fomier  navigators,  and  stretched  boldly  into  seas  unknown.     Verf 
soon  his  saik>rs,  alarmed  at  the  distance  they  had  proceeded  wiibsst 
findii^  the  expected  land,  began  to  mutiny,  and  placed  Columbiis  in  a 
situation  in  wbich  any  other  man  would  have  yielded  to  their  entreaties 
to  return.     Fertile  in  expedients,  possessing  a  thorough  knon/ec^ge  of 
mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  and  a  happy  talent  at  govemii^,  be 
succeeded  day  after  day  in  beguiling  ihe  aiscontented  seamen  6/ 
beyond  their  own  determinations,  untileveiy  succeeding  hour  present- 
ed stronger  and  stronger  indications  that  land  could  be  at  no  great 
distance.    For  some  days  the  sounding  line  had  reached  the  bot ton?  / 
the  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and  some  of  them  of  a  kind  supposed  to 
fly  not  far  from  shore  ;  the  clouds  around  the  sun  assumed  a  new 
appearance;  .the  air  was  more  mild,  and,  durii^  the  night,  the  niad 
became  uneaual  and  variable.     On  the  evening  of  Oct.  11,  he  ordered 
the  ships  to  lie  to,  in  the  fear  of  runnine  ashore.     That  night  Colum- 
bus observed  a  light,  which  seemed  to  be  carried  about  irom  place  to 
place  ;  and  a  little  after  midnight,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta  the  joyful 
ciy  of  Land  ! 

8.  When  the  morning  dawned,  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues 
to  the  north :  its  verdant  fields  were  well  stored  with  wood,  presenting 
the  aspect  of  a  delightful  countiy.    All  tlie  boats  were  immediately 
manned  and  armed.    The  Spaniards  rowed  towards  the  shore  witb 
their  colours  displayed.    As  they  approached  the  beacb,  they  saw  it 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  dis- 
covei-ed  wonder  and  amazement.     Columbus  was  the  firs^who  set  foot 
on  this  new  world  which  he  had  discovered.     His  men  followed;  and 
all  kneelii^,  kissed  the  ground  that  they  had  lor^  desired,  but  never 
expected  to  behold  :  here  he  erected  a  crucifix,  returned^  thanks  to 
God,  and  with  the  usual  formalities  took  possession  of  the  country. 
To  this  island,  called  by  tlie  natives  Guananana,  Columbus  gave  tbf 
name  of  St.  Salvador :  it  is  one  of  the  laige  cluster  called  the  Baha- 
mas, more  than  three,  thousand  miles  west,  but  only  four  degrees  south 
of  Gomera,  the  port  of  the  Canaries  which  he  last  left. 

9.  After  discovering  several  other  islands,  amongst  which  Wei« 
Cuba  and  Hayti ;  and  usii^  every  precaution  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
a  first  discovery,  by  erecting  a  fort  and  leaving  a  party  of  men  on  tlw 
island  of  Hayti ;  on  the  4tb  of  Januaiy,  1,493,  Cfolumbqs  set  sail  for 
Europe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his  vessels  would  have  rendered 
(he  voyage  at  any  time  unsafe  ;  but  a  succession  of  storms  had  well 
B^h  committed  to  the  bos(om  of  the  deep,  and  with  it  the  secret  of 
bis  discovery,  his  little  flotilla.    The  whole,  however,  arrived. 

10.  At  first  it  was  generally  supposed^  from  a  similarity  in  tbi 
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productions,  that  tho  discovered  country  was  a  part  of  those  vast  re« 
^ons  of  Asia,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  India.  The 
name  of  Indian  wad  given  to  it  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella :  and,  ailer 
the  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  ooinion  was  detected,  me  name  ol 
West  Indies  has  remained,  and  the  aoorigines  are  called  Indians. 

11.  In  1,498,  Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage,  reached  the  continent, 
and  landed  in  several  places  in  the  provinces  of  Paria  and  Cumana. 
But  he  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  associatii^  his  name  with  this 
vast  portion  of  the  earth,  being  supplanted  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a 
native  of  Florence,  who,  in  1,499,  went  on  a  voyage  to  America,  and 
v^ho  published  an  account  of  his  adventures  so  ii^eniously  framed  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  gloiy  of  first  discovering  the  conti- 
nent of  the  new  world. 

12.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1,497,  Vasco  de  Gama,  employed  by 
the  king  of  Portugal,  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
opened  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  twenty-lhree  years  afler 
the  first  discdveiy  of  America  by  Columbus,  Magellan,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  in  the  setvice  of  Spain,  penetrated  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
hy  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
ol  the  American  continent. 


SECTION  11. 
DISCOVERIES  BY  THE  ENGLISH.    SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1.  The  English  were  the  second  people  that  discovered  the  new 
world,  and  the  first  that  discovered  the  continent  of  America.  On  the 
24lh  of  June,  1,497,  Giovanni  Caboto,  (or  Cabot,)  and  his  son  Seba^ 
tian,  who  were  commissioned  by  Heniy  VIIL  to  sail  in  Quest  of  new 
countries,  discovered  a  large  island,  to  which  they  gave  uie  name  of 
Prima  Vesta,  or  first  seen  ;  now  called  Newfoundland.  From  this, 
they  steered  to  the  north,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India  ;  but  finding 
no  appearance  of  a  passage,  they  tacked  about,  and  ran  as  far  a< 
Florida,  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  he  relates,  being  on  his  left. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  crown  of  England,  a  period 
commenced,  highly  auspicious  tc  mercantile  extension.  The  coast  of 
Labrador  was  explored  by  Martin  Frobisher,  under  her  auspices,  in 
the  years  1,576  '7-'8  ;  and  sir  Francis  Drake,  about  this  time,  accom- 
plished his  celebrated  voyage  arour^d  the  globe. 

3.  In  1,584,  sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  a  favourite  at  that  time  of  the 
queen,  despatched  two  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Philip 
Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  which  reached  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
or)  the  4th  of  July,  making  their  passage  in  sixty-seven  days  by  way 
of  the  Canary  islands  and  the  West  Inaies.  On  their  return  Amidas 
and  Barlow  gave  a  sjplendid  description  of  the  country  ;  of  its  beauty, 
fertility,  mildness  of  clihiate,  and  serenity  of  atmasphere  ;  and  Eliz- 
abeth gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Viiginia,  as  a  memorial  that 
this  happy  land  was  discovered  under  a  maiden  queen. 

4.  In  1,585,  %lr  Walter  Raleigh  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven  email 
vessels,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  adventurers,  which  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  sir  Richard  Greenville.  Thfc 
eolony  was  left  on  the  island  6f  Roanoke,  under  the  care  of  captain 
Lane ;  but  through  bad  management,  turning  all  their  attention  to  the 
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search  for  gold  and  silver,  the;^  were  sood  assailed  by  a  f  .  ^ 
calamity,  the  hostility  of  the  natives  and  the  prospect  ol  famine.  & 
Francis  Drake,  on  his  return  from  the  West  indies,  at  tlie  tmanJewiiB 
request  of  the  colonists,  carried  them  back  to  England,  and  thos  ended 
the  ill-conducted  experiment,  after  a  trisLl  of  nine  months.  ^ 

5.  Early  in  the  following  year,  three  more  vessels  arrived  at  die 
same  spot,  with  one  hundred  and  fi%  settlers.  In  about  one  monft 
after,  the  daughter  of  captain  White,  who  commanded  dje  expeditkii» 
and  the  wife  of  Ananius  Dare,  one  of  his  assistants,  gave  birtii  to  fbt 
first  English  female  child,  which  was  named  Viiginia.  Mis&xtaat 
pursued  this  infant  settlement.  The  threatened  Spanish  aimadi 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  parent  countiy,  the  colonj^  re<:eived  dd 
supplies,  and  the  inhabitants  perished  miserably  by  fanune,  or  by  tfat 
hands  of  their  surrounding  enemies. 

6.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  being  engaged  in  other  ambitions  mtde^ 
takings,  so  vast  and  various  as  were  beyond  his  power  to  accomplisk, 
and  becomit^  coM  to  the  unprofitable  scheme  of  effectii^  settlenieiiti 
in  America,  assi^ed  his  interest  in  that  country  to  sir  Thomas  Smitfa 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  London,  in  1,596.  These  were  satis- 
fied for  the  present  to  pursue  a  petty  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  madB 
no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  soil. 

7.  But  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  James,  who  having  concluded  an 
amicable  treaty  with  Spain,  and  terminated  a  tedious  war,  the  period 
was  more  auspicious  for  settlements  in  America.    The  attention  of  the 
monarch  was  called  to  this  subject  by  the  efforts  of  distinguished 
geographers  and  men  of  science.     James  divided  into  districts  of 
nearly  equal  extent,  that  "portion  of  North  America  which  stretches 
from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  excepting  the 
territoiT  of  any  other  christian  prince  or  people  already  occupied  ; 
one  called  the  First,  or  South  Colony,  the  other  the  Second,  or  Kortb 
Colony  of  Viiginia.    In  1 ,606,  he  authorized  certain  gentlemen,  most- 
ly residents  oi  London,  to  settle  in  a  limited  district  of  the  former  j 
an  equal  extent  of  the  latter  he  allotted  to  several  gentlemen  oi 
Bristol.  jPlymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  England.     These 
grants  laid  the  first  foundation  of  states  which  in  a  few  centuries  were 
destined  to  become  rivals  to  the  mother  countiy  in  wealth,  in  science, 
and  in  power.     The  supreme  government  of  ibe  colonies  was  vested 
in  a  council  resident  in  England,  to  be  nominated  b^  the  jcing ;  the 
subordinate  jurisdiction  in  a  council  which  was  to  reside  in  America, 
and  also  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  and  act  conformably  to  its  in- 
structions.   Whatever  was  required  for  their  sustenance,  or  for  the 
support  of  commerce,  he  permitted  to  be  shipped  from  England  free 
of  duty,  during  the  space  of  seven  years  ;  and  as  an  incitement  to  in- 
dustry, granted  them  the  liberty  of  trading  >vith  other  nations,  appro- 
priating the  duties  to  be  laid  on  foreign  trsSic  for  twenty-oDe  years,  as 
a  fund  for  their  exclusive  benefit 

8.  A  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Newport,  saifed  with  one  hundred  and  five  men.  destined 
to  remain  in  the  countiy  r  among  these  was  a  Mr.  Percy,  brother  of  tbe 
earl  of  Northumberlana,  and  several  officers  who  had  served  with  rep 
utation  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  first  land  that  was  discovered  was 
a  promontoiy,  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  Chesapeake,  April,  1,607 : 
this  was  named  cape  Heniy,  m  botiour  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Ths 
spacious  inlet  was  entered,  and  the  expedition  coasted  the  southern 
*hore,  and  up  a  river  sixty  miles,  called  by  the  natives  Powhatan,  to 
which  the  English  gave  the  name  of  James  river,  in  honour  of  tbeii 
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sovereim.      Here  a  site  was  fixed  for  the  infant  settlement^  which  wat 
named,  a  allies  Town. 

9.  .Imprudent  in  their  conduct  towards  the  natives,  this  feehle  socie- 
ty was  eaiij^  iiwolved  in  war.  Scarcit^r  of  provisions  introduced  dis* 
eases  ;  and  in  a  few  months  half  their  original  number  was  swept  away, 
and  the  Temainder  left  sickly  and  dejected. 

10.  The  government  soon  devolved  on  captain  John  Smith,  who 
.was  ori^inalfy  one  of  the  council  appointed  by  the  king,  but  who  had 

unjustly  been  deprived  of  his  authority  by  the  colonists.  This  gentle- 
man, v^ho  was  emphatically  the  father  of  Virginia,  was  a  native  of 
Ltincolnshire :  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  feats  of  courage  and 
chivalry,  particularly  while  engaged  in  the  Hungarian  army  against 
the  Turks.  His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  the  times,  was  happily  aaapted  to  the  present  trying 
situation  of  (he  colony.  Soon  after  he  had  been  called  as  their  leader, 
while  hunting  in  the  woods,  he  was  attacked  by  two  hundred  Indians, 
i  who  poured  m  upon  him  a  continued  flight  of  arrows.  After  perform- 
i  .  in^  wonderful  feats,  he  sunk  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  was  made  a 
t  prisoner.  Charmed  by  his  arts  and  his  valour,  they  released  him 
f  from  captivity^  Afterwards  he  was  beset  by  three  hundred  more  of 
i  these  ferocious  people,  pursued  into  a  marsh,  and,  after  he  had  thrown 
away  his  arms,  which  he  could  no  longer  use  by  reason  of  the  cold,  be 
t  was  taken  and  carried  in  triumph  to  rowhatan,  the  principal  chieftain 
\  of  Virginia.  Here  the  doom  ot  death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  and 
n  he  was  about  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  favourite  daughter  of 
3  Powhatan,  interposed  in  his  behalf.  *  This  amiable  child  (not  then 
f  thirteen  years  of  age)  not  only j)re vented  the  execution  of  Smith  by 

{         her  entreaties  and  tears,  but  caused  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent 
;:  him,  from  time  to  time,  seasonable  presents  of  provisions. 

t  11.  The  cobny  was  now  reduced  to  thirty-eieht  persons.    Soon 

after,  however,  succours  arrived  from  England,  and  an  addition  of  one 
i  hundred  new  planters  was  added  to  their  number.    But  the  culture  of 

V  the  land,  and  other  useful  employments,  were  neglected,  in  the  futile 

t  idea  that  ^old  had  been  discovered  issuing  from  a  small  stream  which 

!  emptied  into  James  river.     The  effects  of  the  delusion  were  soot 

e  severely  felt  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  famine.    In  the  hope  of 

I  obtainii^  relief,  Smith,  m  a  small  open  boat,  and  with  a  feeble  crew, 

i  went  in  search  of  aid  from  the  Indians.    In  two  different  excursions, 

r  that  occupied  upwards  of  four  months,  he  visited  all  the  countries  on 

f  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  entering:  the 

principal  creeks,  and  tracing  the  rivers  as  far  as  their  falls,  and  ob- 
f.  tainea  a  supply  of  food  for  the  suffering  colonj^.     In  these  tours,  he 

|i  sailed  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles,  amidst  almost  increaible 

hardships,  and  brought  back  with  him  an  account  of  that  lai^e  tract  of 
^  country,  now  comprehended  in  the  two  states  of  Virginia  and  Maiy- 

i  land,  so  full  and  correct,  that  his  map  is  the  original  from  which  all 

subsequent  delineations  have  been  formed  until  latejy. 
f  l^.  About  this  period,  the  old  charter  being  found  inconvenient  and 

oppressive,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  James,  by  which  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colony  were  enlai'ged ;  the  council  in  Viiginia  was  abolish- 
ed, and  the  government  vested  entirely  in  one  residing  in  London,  the 
menjbers  of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  and  these  to 
1  nominate  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Viiginia  and  cany  their 

I  orders  into  execution.    Lord  Delaware  was  at  first  appointed  to  this 

(  office ;  but  as  this  nobleman  could  not  immediately  leave  England, 

I  the  power  was  vested  in  sir  Thomas  Gates  and  sir  George  S^eis, 
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«dlio  were  despatched  from  Eneland  with  five  hundred  planters.    A 
Tiolent  hurricane  separated  the  neet  on  their  way  ;  and  the  ships  with- 
out the  officers  only  arrived  at  James  Town,    rresentlj  eveiy  thnr^ 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy  ;  captain  Smith,  at  oooe  the  siueJa 
and  the  sword  of  the  colony,  being  disabled  by  an  accidental  explosion 
of  gun-powder,  the  wretcnedness  which  followed  is  beyond  descnp- 
tion  ;  and  the  arrival  of  Gates  and  Somers,  who  had  been  cast  awa)' 
on  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands,  although  it  saved  die  wretched  sui^ 
vivofs  at  James  Tomi  from  immediate  death,  was  unable  to  prescm 
them  until  the  autumn.    Nothing  remained  but  to  seek  imniediate 
assistance  ;  and  witli  only  sixteen  days'  provision,  the  coloiiy  set  sally 
in  hopes  of  reaching  the  banks  of  NewToundlana,  and  getting  reJiel. 
But  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  mey  met  kmi 
Delaware,  who  brought  a  large  supply  of  sustenance,  new  settles, 
and  eveiy  thin^  requisite  either  for  cultivation  or  defence.     Under 
the  skilful  administration  of  this  nobleman,  the  colony  be^an,  occe 
,  more,  to  assume  a  promising  appearance.    He  was  succeeded  by  sir 
Thomas  Dale,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Powha- 
tans,  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  of  Vii^ima. 

13.  Pocahontas,  the  amiable  female  who  had  preser^'ed  the  life  of 
captain  Smith,  ireouently  visited  the  English  settlements ;  and  durii^ 
this  intercourse,  sue  was  betrayed  on  hoard  a  vessel,  and  there  im- 
prisoned. Her  father,  who  loved  her  with  the  most  ardent  afiection, 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  hostilities  on  such  conditions  as  were  dic- 
tated bv  his  treacherous  enemy.  She  was  afterwards  solicited  hr 
]\lr.  Rolfe,  a  respectable  planter,  in  marriage.  Powhatan  consented, 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  extraordinaiy  pomp.  Fnim 
thi^  time,  the  most  friendly  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  colonists 
and  the  Indians.  Rolfe  and  his  wife  wqnt  to  England,  where,  by  the 
iiitrwduction  of  captain  Smith,  Pocahontas  was  received  bv  the  court 
^vitii  the  respect  due  to  her  birtli ;  she  was  instructed  in  tne  christian 
religion,  ana  publicly  Uaptized.  About  returning  to  America,  Poca- 
hc>nta.<3  died  at  Gravesend  ;  leaving  one  son,  from  whom  are  sprupg 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  Virginia. 

14.  Hitherto  no  individual  right  of  property  in  lands  was  establish- 
ed :  all  was  holden  and  dealt  out  in  common.  But  the  governor,  in 
1,616,  divided  a  considerable  extent  of  land  into  small  lots,  and  grant- 
ed one  of  these  for  ever  to  each  individual ;  from  which  period  the 
colony  rapidly  extended.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  since  become  the 
great  staple  of  Virginia,  was  introduced ;  but  the  eager  demand  for 
the  article  in  Engkmd  caused  for  some  time  a  scarcity  of  food  in  tLs 
colony 

15.  About  this  time,  a  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  havipg 
sailed  up  James  river,  sold  to  the  planters  a  part  of  her  n^roes ; 
which  race  has  been  augmented  in  Vii^inia  by  successive  importations 
and  by  natural  increase,  till  it  forms  more  than  one  third  part  of  the 
population. 

16.  In  1,619,  sir  George  Yeardley,  the  governor  impelled  by  that 
popular  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of 
Americans,  called  the  first  general  assembly  which  was  held  in  Vi^ 
ginia.  At  this  time  eleven  corporations  sent  representatives  to  the  con 
vention,  which  was  permitted  to'  assume  legislative  power,  the  natural 
privilege  of  man.  The  supreme  authority  was  lodged  partly  in  the 
governor,  partly  in  a  councn  of  state  appointed  by  the  company,  and 
m  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  people.  A 
natural  efSeci  of  the  happy  change  was  an  mcrease  of  agricultun 
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The  company  extended  the  trade  of  the  colony  to  Holland  and  odier 
countries.  This  measure  produced  the  first  difference  of  sentiment 
between  the  colony  and  the  parent  state.  Jealous  at  seeing  a  com- 
modity, (tobacco,)  for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increasii^,  con- 
ducted to  foreign  ports  beyond  its  control,  thereby  causing  a  oiminu- 
tion  of  revenue,  the  latlei*  endeavoured  to  cbeck  this  colonial  enterprise, 
without  considering  that  the  restraint  was  a  breach  of  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

17.  The  suspicion  of  the  monarch  James  was  soon  roused,  and  the 
charter,  by  decision  of  the  kind's  bench,  was  declared  forfeit,  and  the 
company  dissolved.    Charles  I.  adopted  all  his  father's  maxims  in 
respect   to  Virginia,  which  durii^  a  great  part  of  his  reign  knew  no 
other  law  than  the  royal  will,    fiut  the  colonists  resisting,  Charles 
yielded  to  the  popular  voice  :  he  recalled  Harvey,  the  obnoxious 
governor,   and  appointed  sir  William  Berkeley,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, prudent,  virtuous,  and  popular  ;  whose  influence  was  directed  in 
finally  restoring  to  the  people  much  the  same  share  in  the  government 
as  they  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the  revocation  of  the  charter. 

18.  After  the  execution  ot  the  king,  and  me  establishment  of  the 
commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  through  the  influence  of  the  governor, 
the  colonists  continued  to  adhere  to  their  loyalty  to  the  king.    In  1,651, 
the  English  commonwealth  took  vigorous  measures  to  reduce  the  Vii^ 
einians  to  obedience.    A  numerous  squadron,  with  land  forces,  was 
despatched  for  this  purpose.     Berkeley  resisted,  but  was  unable  to 
maintain  an  unequal  contest,  and  was  soon  defeated.     The  people 
were,  however,  allowed  to    retain  the   privileges  of  citizens ;   but 
Berkeley  retired  as  a  private  citizen.     Cromwell's  parliament  framed 
acts  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the  colonies  and  foreign  states^ 
and  allowing  no  trade  but  in  English  ships.     On  the  death  of  Mathews, 
Uie  last  governor  appointed  by  Cromwell,  the  Virginians  burst  out  in 
new  violence.     They  called  sir  William  Berkeley  irom  his  retirc^ment. 
boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  son  of 
their  late  monarch,  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign.     Charles  was,  how- 
ever, soon  t)laced  on  the  throne,  and  the  Virginians  were  thus  saved 
from  the  chastisement  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  previous 
declaration  in  his  favour.    But  the  new  king  and  parliament  rewarded 
their  fidelity  by  increasing  the  restraints  upon  colonial  commerce  ! 

13.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Virginia  in  1,688,  exceeded  sixty 
thousand,  and  its  population  in  the  previous  twenty-eight  years  wai 
doubled.  In  1,691,  the  college  of  William  and  Maiy  was  founded. 
To  aid  in  its  erection  and  support,  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it 
bears,  gave  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  their  private  purse,  and 

? [ranted  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  a  duty  on  tobacco,  for  its 
urther  encouragement. 


SECTION  III. 

SETTLEMENT    OF   MASSACHUSETTS,    RHODE   ISLAND,  CON- 
,  NECTICUT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  MAINE,  MARYLAND,  NORTH 
AND  SQUTH  CAROLINA,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY,  PENK- 
SYLVANIA,  DELAWARE,  AND  GEORGIA. 

1.  The  partition  of  the  great  telritory  of  Virginia  into  North  and 
South  cGdcnies  has  already  been  mentioned.    Still  more  feeble  wa« 
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the  opentioin  of  the  Pljrnouth  company,  to  whoit  was  asajgued  Ac 
conduct  of  the  northern  division,  aJtbough  animated  ofy  Hie  seal  of  sir 
John  Popbara,  chief  justice  of  England,  sir  Ferdinando  i^or^es,  and 
other  puoJic  spirited  gentlemen  of  the  west. 

2.  In  the  year  1,607,  the  same  in  which  James  Town  was  Ibunded^ 
a  small  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  rirer  Sagpadahoc,  noiw  called 
the  Kennebec  ;  but  this  was  soon  abandoned.  Some  fishing  v^essejs 
risited  Cai)e  Cod  seyeral  times ;  amone  them,  one  commanded  hj 
captain  Smith,  who  returned  with  a  high-wrought  description  of  lite 
coast  and  countiy  :  exhibiting  a  map  of  the  bays,  harbours,  &c«.  on 
which  he  inscribed  "  New  England  ;'*  the  prince  of  Wales,  del^fed 
with  the  representations  of  Smith,  immediately  confirmed  the  i»iiie. 

3.  To  the  operations  of  religion,  rather  than  to  the  desire  of  peca- 
niary  emolument,  are  the  various  settlements  of  New  England  imebt- 
ed  for  their  origin.    The  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private 
judgment  were  not  then  properly  understood ;  nor  was  the  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  taught  christians  by  their  divine  master  prac^ 
tised  in  any  countiy.    Eveiy  church  employed  the  band  of  power  id 
supporting  its  own  doctrines,  and  opposing  tbe  tenets  of  another.     Ib 
reforming  the  rituals  and  exterior  symbols  of  the  church  of  Engfand, 
Elizabeth,  lest  by  too  wide  a  departure  from  the  Romish  church  she 
mi^ht  alarm  tbe  populace,  bad  allowed  many  of  the  ancient  ceremoraes 
to  remain  unaltered.    With  several  of  these  a  large  number  of  her 

•subjects  being  dissatisfied,  they  wished  to  address  their  Creator  ac- 
corain^  to  their  own  opinions,  but  were  subjected  to  yery  rigorous 
penalties.    Those  who  dissented  from  the  established  church  obtained 
the  general  name  of  Puritans,  a  term  applied  to  them  because  they 
wished  for  a  purer  form  of  discipline  and  w^orship.    Among  the  most 
popular  aod  strenuous  declaimers  against  the  estaolished  church  were 
the  Brownists,  a  sect  formed  about  1,581,  by  Robert  Brown,  who  after- 
wards renounced  his  principles  of  separation,  and  took  orders  in  tbe 
church  against  which  he  had  so  loudly  declaimed.    The  Rev.  John 
Robinson,  the  father  of  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  is  said  to 
bave  been  a  follower  of  Brown,  but  aftenvards  renounced  the  principles 
of  the  Brownists,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  denominated 
Independents,*    Mr.  Robinson  affirmed  that  all  christian  congregations 
were  so  many  independent  religious  societies,  that  had  a  rif^ht  to  be 
governed  ]jj  their  own  laws,  independent  of  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 
Being  persecuted  in  England,  he,  with  many  others  embracing  his 
opinions,  removed  to  Holland,  where  they  formed  churches  upon  their 
own  principles.     Remaining  there  some  years,  the  society  were  de- 
sirous to  remove  to  some  Other  place  :  tney  turned  their  thoughts  to 
America,  and  applied  to  James,  who  though  he  refused  to  give  them 
any  positive  assurance  of  toleration,  seems  to  have  intimated  some 
promise  of  passive  indulgence. 

•  By  several  respectable  historians  of  this  country,  the  Independents 
have  been  connected  with  the  Brownists,  between  the  opinions  and  prao 
tlcei  of  whom  was  a  wide  difference.  The  Independents  excelled  the 
Brownists  in  the  moderation  of  their  sentiments,  and  in  the  order  of  their 
discipline.  They  possessed  candour  and  charity,  believing  that  true  r^ 
ligion  and  solid  piety  might  ilourish  in  those  communities  under  the  Jam- 
diction  of  bishops,  or  the  governments  of  synods  or  presbyteries,  iliey 
approved  of  a  regular  ministry.  While  the  Brownists  allowed  promiscao 
ously  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  r^ 
quired  a  proper  examination  of  the  capacity  and  talents  of  their  teadnni 
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4.  They  readily  procured  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany.    Cnie  hunared  and  twenty  penons  sailed  from  Plymouth  in 
1,620,  their  destination  being  Hudson's  river  :  by  some  treacheiy  ol 
the  Dutch,  who  then  contempTated  and  afterwards  effected  a  settlement 
at  that  place,  they  were  carried  to  the  north,  and  landed  on  cape  Cod, 
tne  eleventh  of  November  of  that  year.    They  chose  for  their  resi- 
dence a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Patuxet,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  New  Plymouth.    Beibre  spring,  half  their  number  were  cut 
off  by  famine  or  disease.    In  a  few  days  after  they  landed,  captain 
Standish  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the  Indians  ;  and  the  many 
disasters  which  followed,  tc^ether  with  the  implacable  hostility  of  the 
Indians,  which  always  has  subsisted,  are  perhaps  more  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  first  settlers,  than  to  the  bad  disposition  of  the 
natives. 

6.  This  colony,  like  that  of  Vii^ginia,  at  first  held  their  goods  and 
p]x>perty  in  conunon  ;  and  their  progress  was  retarded  as  well  by  this 
circumstance,  as  by  the  impulse  of  imaginary  inspiration,  which  reg- 
ulated all  their  actions.  At  the  end  ol  ten  years,  these  well  meaning 
people,  when  they  became  incorporated  with  their  more  powerful 
neie;hbours  of  Massachusetts  bay,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 

6.  In    the  year  1,629,  Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist  minister  at 
Dorchester,  having  formed  an  association,  purchased  from  the  Ply 
mouth  company  a  tract  extending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of 
Merrimack  river  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and  in  breadth 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  ocean  ;  and  obtained  a  charter  froix 
Charles,  similar  to  that  given  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  by  James 
Five  ships  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  upwards 
of  three  hundred  souls,  amongst  whom  were  several  eminent  non- 
conforming ministers.    Un  their  arrival,  they  found  the  remnant  of  a 
small  party  tliat  had  left  England  the  preceding  year,  under  the  con 
duct  of  Mr.  Endicott,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  companion!" 
deputy  governor.    They  were  settled  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Xaumkea^,  to  which  he  had  given  the  scripture  name  of  Salem.     The 
new  colomsts  immediately  formed  a  church,  elected  ajMstor,  teacher, 
and  elder,  disregarding  tne  intentions  of  the  king.     They  disencunv- 
bered  their  public  worship  of  eveiy  superfluous  ceremony,  and  re 
duced  it  to  the  lowest  standard  of  calvinistic  simplicity. 

But  much  as  we  respect  that  noble  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  part 
wilh  their  native  soil,  we  must  condemn  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
colonists  tliemselves.     Some  of  the  colonists,  retaining  a  high  venera- 
tion for  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  refused  to  join  the  colonial 
rtate  establishment,  and  assembled  separately  to  worship :  Endicott 
called  before  him  two  of  the  principal  offenders,  expelled  them  from 
the  colony,  and  sent  them  home  in  the  first  ships  returning  to  England. 
.7.  The  government  of  the  colony  was  soon  transferred  to  America^ 
and  vested  in  those  members  of  the  company  who  should  reside  therb. 
John  Winthrop  was  appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy 
^governor,  with  eighteen  assistants.     In  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
1,630,  fifteen  hundred  persons  arrived  in  Massachusetts  from  Engiand, 
amongst  whom  were  several  distinguished  families,  some  of  them  in 
easy,  and  others  in  affluent  circumstances  ;  and  Boston,  Charlestotm, 
Dorchesterj  Roxbury,  and  other  towns,  were  settled. 

8.  The  orst  general  court,  held  at  Charlestown,  ventured  to  deriate 

from  their  charter  in  a  matter  of  great  moment:  a  law  was  passed, 

declaring  that  none  should  be  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any  «iare  in 

llie  government,  except  those  who  had  been  received  as  members  of 
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the  church.  The  fanatical  spirit  continued  to  increase.  A  miisistn 
of  Salem,  named  Roger  Williams,  havin?  conceived  an  avenaue  a 
the  cross  of  St.  Geoige,  a  symbol  in  the  English  standard,  decUirar^ 
against  it  with  great  vehemence,  as  a  relic  <»  superstition  ;  and  Eadi- 
cott,  in  a  transport  of  zeal,  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  dbpbTeri 
before  the  governor's  gate.  This  frivolous  matter  dividea  the  coloii^; 
but  the  matter  was  at  length  compromised  by  retaining'  the  cro»  ii 
the  ensigiis  of  forts  and  vessels,  and  erasing  it  fiora  the  cx>]out5  oi  fht 
militia. 

9.  In  1,636,  Williams  was  banished  from  Salem ;  and,  accompeoifd 
by  many  of  his  hearers,  the  exile  went  south,  purchased  a  tract  tl 
land  of  the  natives,  to  which  be  p^ve  the  name  of  Providence :  and  a 
Mr.  Coddii^ton,  with  seventy-six  others,  exiled  from  Boston^  bouek 
a  fertile  island  on  Narraganset  bay,  that  acquired  the  name  of  Rhode- 
Island.  .  Mr.  Coddington  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Quakers  c« 
Friends  ;  he  received  a  charter  from  the  British  parliament,  in  wiwA 
it  was  ordered,  that  "  none  were  e^-er  to  be  molested  for  anjr  diflefence 
of  opinion  in  religious  matters  :"  yet,  the  veiy  first  assembly  conven- 
ed under  this  authority,  excluded  Roman  catholics  from  votiqg  st 
elections,  and  from  every  office  in  the  government ! 

10.  To  similar  cause's  the  state  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  &r  kt 
origin.  Mr.  Hooker,  a  favourite  minister  of  Massachusetts,  iriffa 
about  one  hundred  families,  af\er  a  fatiguing  march,  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  Connecticut,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Hart- 
ford, Springfield,  and  Weatliersfield.  Their  right  to  tliis  territ*Hy 
was  disputed  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  at  the  mouth  of  ilie 
Hudson,  and  by  the  lords  Say-and-Seal  and  Brook,  who  had  cchh- 
menced  the  settlement  called  bay-Brook.  The  Dutch  were  soon  ex- 
pelled ;  and  tlie  others  uniting  with  the  colony,  all  were  incdk-porateu 
by  a  ny^al  charter. 

11.  New-Hampshire  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1,623,  under 
the  I  patronage  ot  sir  Ferdinando  Goi^ges,  cnptain  John  Mason,  and 
several  others,  who  sent  over  David  Thompson,  a  Scot,  Edward  snd 
William  Hilton,  and  a  numlier  of  people,  furnished  with  the  requisite 
supplies.  One  company  landed  at  a  place  called  Little  Harbour ;  the 
others  settled  at  Dover.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  clei^man  banished  fron 
Massachusetts,  founded  Exeter,  in  1 ,638. 

.  12.  Maine  was  not  permanently  setUed  until  1 ,636.  Gorges  ob- 
tained a  g^an^of  this  territory,  which  remained  under  its  owti  goreiu- 
ment  until  1,652,  when  its  soil  and  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
Casco  bay,  was  claimed  by  Massachuf^etts. 

13.  The  mutual  hostility  of  the  English  and  Indians  commenced 
with  the  first  settlement ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1,637,  that  a 
systematic  warfare  was  begim.  The  Pequods,  who  brought  into  the 
field  more  than  a  thousand  warriors,  were  exterminated  in  a  few 
niontlis  by  the  combined  troops  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
In  the  night,  the  Pequods  were  attacked,  near  the  head  of  Mistic,  by 
the  Connecticut  troops  and  Narragaaset  Indians,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Mason  :  in  a  few  moments,  hve  or  six  hundred  lay  gasping  in 
their  blood,  or  were  silent  in  the  arms  of  death.  **  The  darkness,  of 
the  forest,"  observes  a  New-England  author,  *'  the  blaze  of  th« 
dwellit^s.  the  ghastly  looks  of  the  dead,  tl^e  groans  of  the  dyi^g,  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  the  yells  of  the  friendly  savaeo, 
presented  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  terror  indescribably  dreadful.*^ 

14.  In  1,643,  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence  was  formed  between  the 
Mew-England  colooies,  excepting  Rhode-Island,  which  ManacbuKtli 
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vras  unwilling  to  admit.     This  alliance  contioued  until  the  charters 
^pvere  annulled  by  James  the  second. 

IS.  Up  to  1,638,  twenty-one  thousand  British  subjects  had  settled 
in  New^-^ngland ;  and  the  country  had  begun  to  extend  the  fisheries, 
and  to  export  corn  and  lumber  to  the  Westlndies.    In  1,656,  the  per- 
secution of  the  i^akers  was  at  its  height.    A  number  of  these  inonen- 
sive  people  having  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  fix)m  England 
and  ^aroadoes,  and  given  offence  to  the  clergy  ot  the  established 
cburcYi  by  the  novelty  of  their  religion,  were  imprisoned,  and  by  the 
first  opportunity  sent  away.    A  law  was  passed,  which  prohibited 
masters  of  ships  from  bringing  Quakers  into  Massachusetts,  and  them- 
selvesj   from  comii^  there,  under  a  eraduated  penalty,  risir^,  in  case 
of  a  return  from  banishment,  to  deatu.     In  consequence,  several  were 
handed  !      These  procficdings  are  still  the  more  reprehensible  and  re- 
markable, when  contrasted  with  a  previous  declaration  of  their  eovem- 
nient,    which  tendered   "  hospitality  and    succour  to  all  christian 
strangers,  flying  from  wars,  famine,  or  the  tyranny  of  persecution." 
The  anabaptists  were  also  persecuted  ;  many  were  disfranchised,  and 
some  were  banished.  ^ 

16,  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  several  of  the  New-England 
coluiiies  were  depri^-ed  of  their  charters  ;  but  these,  with  various  un- 
important modihcations,  were  restored  after  the  revolution.      Sir 
William  Phipps,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  rose  to  wealth  and  power  in 
a  manner  the  most  extraordinair,  was  the  first  governor  of  ^Iassachu- 
setts  under  the  new  charter.     With  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  he 
wreslfKi  from  the  French,  L'Acadie,  now  called  Nova  Scotia.    He 
afterwards  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Quebec,  with  the  loss  of 
one  thousand  men.     The  new  charter,  whilst  it  curtailed  the  liberties, 
extended  the  territoiy  of  Massachusetts  ;  to  it  were  now  annexed  New 
Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  all  the  country  between  tlie 
latter  and  the  hver  St.  Lawrence  ;  also  Elizabeth  islands,  Martha's 
\'ineyard,  and  Nantucket.    The  people,  however,  had  just  reason  to 
complain  that  they  no  longer  chose  their  governor,  under  whose  control 
was  tlie  militia,  and  who  levied  taxes  witiiout  their  consent,  and  tried 
capital  offences. 
.17.  About  this  time  the  pillars  of  socjety  were  shaken  to  the  foun- 
dation, in  and  about  Salem,  by  imaginary  witchcraft.     The  delusion 
,  commenced  at  Salem  village,  now  Danvers,  in  the  family  of  Rev. 

^  Sauuiel  Paris.     Two  young  girls;  one  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Paris,  aged  9 ; 

the  other  a  niece,  aged  U,  were  affected  with  singular  nervous  dis- 
orders^ which,  as  they  baflled  the  skill  of  the  physician,  were  thought 
^  to  proceed  from  an  **  evil  hand."    The  chilaren  were  believed  oy 

the  neighbours  to  be  bewitched,  and  the  belief,  sanctioned  by  the 
,  (H)inioQ  of  the  physician,  became  general  throughout  the  vicmity. 

1  he  more  the  girls  were  noticed  and  pitied,  the  more  singular  and 
extravagant  was  their  conduct.     Upon  Uie  advice  of  the  neighbouring 
[  ininisiters,  two  or  three  private  fasts  were  first  kept ;  afterwards  a  pub- 

lic oiie  in  the  village  and  other  congregations ;  and  finally,  the  general 
court  appointed  a  fast  through  the  colony.     This  course  gave  the 
!  occurrences  a  solemn  aspect,  and  probably  contributed  to  ihe  public 

credulity,  till  the  supposed  witchcraft  had  extended  throughout  a  n^at 
part  of  the  county  of  Essex.    The  infatuation  prevailed  from  March 
.  to  October,  1 ,692,  durii^  which  time  twenty  persons,  men  and  women, 

'  were  executed,    it  was  then  that  suspicion  roused  from  its  lethaigy ; 

Gondemnation  ceased ;  the  accusers  were  silent ;  those  under  sentence 
\  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards  pardoned. 
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18.  Inthe  jears  1,627  and  '38,  '63  and  '70,  New-England  esqv- 
rienced  violent  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1,638,  Harvaiti  colk^ 
near  ik)ston^  the  oldest  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded.  Four  hundred  pounds  were  voted  to  it  by  the  ^oesal  oonn ; 
and  this  sum  was  nearly  doubled  by  a  bequest  from  Mr.  John  Hai%ai^ 
a  minister  of  Charlestown.  This  institution  is  now  the  most  ridtif 
endowed  of  all  the  American  colleges.  Yale  coII^e,  at  New-Ma«cc 
was  founded  in  1,701,  ten  years  after  that  of  WilHani  and  Maiy,  a 
Viiginia  ;  and  Dartmouth  college,  in  New-Hampshire,  was  ibiukkd 
in  1,769.  The  first  printing  press  established  in  the  British  Gok«c$ 
was  in  1,639,  at  Cambridge,  superintended  by  Stephen  Daye;  bsX 
erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  oi  Mr.  Glover,  an  English  clcj^isaD. 
who  died  on  his  passage  to  America. 

19.  Maiyland,  the  first  colony  that,  from  its  b^innine,  was  diredlr 
eovemed  as  a  province  of  the  British  empire,  was  TouxKled  fcy  ^'Jr 
Geoige  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland ;  a  Roman'  caibdic 
nobleman,  born  in  England.     He  first  went  to  Virginia  ;   but  metiiif 
an  unwelcome  reception  there,  on  account  of  his  religion^  he  fixed  iiis 
attention  to  the  lands  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  obtained  a  giant  of 
them  from  Charles  1.     This  countiy  was  called  Maiyland,  in  booour 
of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Alaria.     The  religious  toleration  establisiied 
hj  the  charter,  the  first  draft  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
sir  George  himself,  is  honourable  to  his  memory.    The  |^rant  was 
^ivlen  to  his  eldest  son,  Cecilius^  who  succeeded  to  hi<t  titles ;  but 
Leonard  Calvert,  brother  to.Cecilius,  was  the  first  governor,  and  made 
the  first  stand,  at  an  island  in  tlie  Potomac,  which  he  named  Sl 
Clements,  in  1,633.    He  made  several  purchases  of  the  Indians,  with 
whom  he  cultivated  a  constant  friendship,  as  well  on  the  Potomac,  as 
on  both  shores  of  tlie  Chesapeake.    Never  did  any  people  eu^oy  more 
happiness  than  the  inhabitants  of  Maiyland.    Whilst  Vii^inia  baras$- 
ed  all  who  dissented  fi-om  the  English  church,  and  the  northern  colonies 
all  who  dissented  from  the  puritans,  the  Roman  catholics  of  Mai^'Jand, 

a  sect  who  in  the  old  world  never  professed  the  doctrine  of  toleration, 
received  and  protected  their  brethren  of  eveiy  christian  church,  and 
its  population  was  rapidly  increased. 

20.  About  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  some  emigrants, 
chiefly  from  Virginia,  began  a  settlement  in  the  county  of  Albemarle; 
and  soon  aftenvards,  another  establishment  was  commenced  at  cape 
Fear,  by  adventurers  from  Massachusetts.     These  were  held  togetlur 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  williout  any  written  code,  for  some  time.    But 
Charles  II.  compelled  tlie  colonists  to  become  subservient  to  his  rule, 
and  granted  to  lord  Clarendon  and  others  the  tract  of  land  which  now 
composes  North  and  South  Carolina  :  perfect  freedom  in  religion  was 
granted  in  the  charter.     The  first  settlement  was  placed  under  llie 
command  of  sir  William  Berkeley,  governor  of  Viiginia,  who  assigned 
his  authority  to  Mr.  Drumnlond.^  In  1,761,  the  proprietore  extended 
their  settlements  to  the  banks  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  whem 
Charleston  now  stands  ;  and  eventually  this  became  the  separate  stale 
of  South  Carolina.     The  culture  of  cotton  conmienced  here  in  1,7(K', 
and  diat  of  indigo  in  1,748. 

21.  New- York  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and  was  by  them 
held  for  about  half  a  centuiy.  It  was,  however,  claimed  br  fnEJuKl 
as  the  first  discoverer.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  third  and  last  Dutch 
rovenior,  began  his  administration  in  1,647,  and  was  distinguished  ik> 
less  for  his  fidelity  than  his  vigilance.  In  1,664  the  colony  suirendered 
to  the  English ;  and  the  whole  territoxy  now  comprising  New -York 
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l^ew- Jersey,  together  with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  a  part  of 
Connecticut,  was  assigned  by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  the  duke  of 
York.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  remained;  Stuyvesant  retained  his 
estate,  and.  died  in  the  colony.  The  country  was  governed  by  the 
duke^s  officers  until  1,688 ;  when  representatives  of  the  people  were 
allo^ved  a  voice  in  the  legislature. 

2^.  In  1 ,664,  the  duke  of  York  sold  that  part  of  his  grant  now  call- . 
ed   INe^v-Jersey  to  lord  Berkeley  and  sir  Geoige  C^leret.    It  had 
previously  been  settled  hj  Hollanders,  Swedes,  and  Danes.    The 
.    county  oi  Beigen  was  the  nrst  inha])ited  ;  and  veiy  soon  the  towns  of 
Rlizaneth,  Newark,  Middleton,  and  Shrewsburfr  were  settled.    The 
college,  originally  established  at  Newark,  was,  in  1,748,  finally  fixed 
at  Princeton:  its  chief  benefactor  was  governor  Belcher.    Among  the 
governors  of  New-Jersey  was  the  celebrated  Barclay,  author  of  the 
Apology  for  the  Quakers,  of  which  sect  a  laige  number  had  establish- 
ed themselves  there. 

23.  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  son  of  a  distin- 
gu\sV\ed  admiral  of  the  same  name.     From  principle  this  excellent 
man  joined  the  Qjiakers,  then  an  obscure  and  pei*secuted  sect.    As 
one  of  the  members,  and  a  preacher,  Penn  was  repeatedly  imprisoned ; 
but  he  plead  his  own  cause  with  great  boldness,  and  procured  his  own 
acquittal  from  an  independent  jury,  who  with  himself  were  imprisoned 
until  an  unjust  penalty  was  paid.     Pn  1,681,  he  purchased  of  Charles 
the  tract  now  called  Pennsylvania,  for  an  acquittance  of  sfxteen  thou- 
sand pounds  due  to  his  father  ;  and  soon  after,  he  obtained  from  the 
duke   of  York  a  conveyance  of  the  town  of  New-Castle,  with  the 
country  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Delaware.     The  first  colony, 
who  were  chiefly  of  his  own  sect,  bcg:an  their  settlement  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers.     In  August,  1,682, 

*  ihis  amiable  man  embarked,  with  about  two  thousand  emigrants,  aiid 
in  October,  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  Besides  his  own  people,  he 
was  aided  in  the  first  settlement  by  Swedes,  Dutch,  Finlanders,  and 
other  English.     The  first  legislative  assembly  was  held  at  Chester,  at 

"  that  time  called  Upland.  Among  the  first  laws  was  one  which  de- 
clared "  that  none,  acknowledging  one  God,  and  living  peaceably  in 
society,  should  be  molested  fur  his  opinions  or  his  practice  ;  nor  be 

•  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  ministry  whatever."  Philadel- 
phia was  begun  in  1,683  ;  and  in  1,699,  it  contained  seven  hundred 
nouses,  and  about  four  thousand  inhabitants.     During  the  first  seventy 

t  years  of  this  settlement,  no  instance  occurred  of  the  Indians  killing 

unarmed  people.     The  wise  and  good  man,  Penn,  made  every  exer* 

tion  and  sacrifice  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  favourite 

colony  ;  and  between  the  persecution  he  haa  to  encounter  in  England 

and  the  difficulties  in  Pennsylvania,  his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of 

!  vexation — his  private  fortune  was  materially  injured  by  the  advances 

I  he  made — ^he  was  harassed  by  his  creditors,  and  obliged  to  undergo  a 

temporary  deprivation  of  his  personal  liberty.    He  died  in  London,  in 

i  1,"18,  leaving  an  inheritance  to  his  children,  ultimately  of  immense 

k  value,  which  they  enjoyed  until  the  revolution,  when  it  was  assigned 

to  the  commonwealth  for  dn  e(][uitable  sum  of  money.    In  the  inter^'al 

betvreen  1,730  and  the  war  of  the  revolution,  in  this  state,  there  wa.«)  a 

i  rreat  influx  of  emigrants,  principally  from  Germany  and  Ireland :  and 

these  people  early  brought  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures  into  renn 

sylvania.    To  the  Gcnnans,  she  is  indebted  for  the  spinning  and 

weaving  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths  ;  to  the  Irish,  for  various  traded 

i  indispensable  to  useful  agriculture. 

Oo2 
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24.  Delaware  was  frrst  settled  in  1,627,  bV  the  Swedes  and  JV 
landers,  ajid  the  colony  bore  the  name  of  New-Sweden,  it  m 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Dutch  from  New-Tovk,  and  lemaiBRi 
subservient  to  that  colony  until  it  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  ^ 
English. 

25.  Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  thirteen  colonies  that  fe» 
rolted  from  Britain.  It  received  its  name  from  George  U.  In 
November,  1,732,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  embaiked  it 
Gravesend,  under  general  Oglethorpe  ;  and  early  in  the  ensuow  jpear 
arrived  at  Charleston.  From  this  port  they  proceeded  to  their  desde- 
ed  territory,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Savannah.  The  Spaaanb 
laid  claim  to  this  territoiy,  and  made  extensive  prepaiatioDS  to  attack 
it.  But  tlirough  the  finesse  of  Oglethorpe  in  practising;  an  irmocgwr 
deception,  their  plans  were  defeated.  For  many  years,  this  settle 
ment  languished  from  a  variety  of  causes.  General  0^eth<xipe  wm 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  pbilanthropisL     At  the 

^beginnin^  of  the  American  revolution,  he  was  offered  the  commanded 
the  British  army  in  America,  but  this  from  principle  be  dediDed. 
After  the  contest  was  decided,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
years,  being  the  oldest  general  in  ^he  British  service. 


SECTION  IV. 

War  with  France,  and  conquest  of  Canada,   wsl 
putes  with  great  britain,  and  war  of  the  revo- 

LUTION. 

1.  Nearly  coeval  with  the  first  Ei^lish  settlement  at  James  Town, 
in  Virginia,  was  the  establishment  of  a  French  colony  at  Qjuebec,  en 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence.     The  question  of  boundaiy  betnieeo 
England  and  France,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  unavailiiffi[  negotia- 
tion.   France,  beside  having  Canada  in  the  north,  had  also  (Oscovered 
and  settled  on  Mississippi  in  the  south  ;  and  in  1,753,  she  strove,  by  i 
railitaiy  chain,  the  links  of  which  were  to  be  formed  by  outposts 
stretching  along  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  to  connect  tliese  two  extrem- 
ities, and  thus  restrain  the  British  colonists  to  a  small  territoiy  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  if  not  entirely  expel  them  from  the  country.    Tlte 
question  ol  jurisdiction  remamed  to  be  decided  by  the  swoiti.    Re- 
peated complaints  of  violence  having  corne  to  the  ears  of  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  he  determined  to  send  a  suitable  person  to  tbe  Fanch 
commandant  at  fort  Du  Qiiesne,  (now  Pittsbui^h,)  demandifig  the 
reason  of  his  hostile  proceedings,  and  insisting  that  he  should  evacuate 
the  fort  which  he  had  recently  erected.    For  this  arduous  undertakii^ 
George  Washington,  a  mnior  of  militia,  then  little  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  offered  his  services.    The  execution  of  this  task 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with  all  that  piiidence  and  courage 
which  were  so  eminently  displayed  by  tliis  hero  in  after  life.    At 
imminent  peril,  being  waylaid  and  fired  at  by  Indians,  he  no(  only 
taithfully  accomplished  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  but 
gained  extensive  information  of  the  distances  and  bearings  of  places, 
and  of  the  number,  size,  and  strength  of  nearly  all  the  enemy*! 
fortresses 

t.  The  reply  of  the  French  commander  brought  matters  to  a  crisis; 
and  in  1,754^  tne  Virginian  assembly  oxganized  a  regiment,  to  w^f^ 
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the   claims  of  the  Elnglish  oyer  the  tenitoiy  in  dispute  :  of  this  regi« 

meni  a  Mr.    Fry  was  appointed  colonel,  and  the  young  Washington 

lieutenant   colonel.    Colonel  Fry  dVing,  the  command  of  the  whole 

devolved   on  Washington.    The  French  having  been  strongly  rein^ 

forced,  Washington  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  was  attacked  in  wprki 

iwhich  he  had  not  time  to  complete,  and,  after  a  brave  defence,  was 

obliged  to  capitulate  ;  the  enemy  allowing  him  to  march  out  with  the 

honours  of  war,  and  to  retire  unmolested  to  the  inhabited  parts  ot 

n^itna. 

3.  The  next  year,  1,755,  general  Braddock  was  sent  from  Europe 
to  Vii^inia,  with  two  regiments,  where  he  was  joined  by  as  many 
provincials  as  made  his  force  amount  to  twenty-two  hundred.    Brad- 
dock  was  a  brave  man,  but  lacked  that  courtesy  which  could  conciliate 
the  Americans,  and  that  modesty  which  should  profit  fix>m  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  better  knew  the  ground  over  which  he  was  to  pass, 
and  the  mode  of  French  and  Indian  warfare,  than  himself.    He  push^ 
ed  on  incautiously,  until,  within  a  few  miles  of  fort  Du  Qpesne,  he  fell 
into  an  ambush  of  French  and  Indians.    In  a  short  time,  Washingtoii^ 
who  acted  as  aid  to  Braddock,  and  whose  duty  called  him  to  be  on 
horseback,  was  the  only  person  mounted  who  was  left  alive,  or  not 
wounded.     The  van  of  the  army  was  forced  back,  and  the  whole 
thrown  into  confusion.    The  slaughter  was  dreadful.    Braddock  was 
mortally  wounded.    What  was  remarkable,  the  provincial  troops  pre- 
served their  order,  and  covered  the  retreat  under  Washington ;  while 
the  regulars  broke  their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  rallied. 

4.  Three  successive  campaigns  procured  nothine  but  expense  and 

disappointment  to  the  English.     WiQi  an  inferior  force,  the  French 

had  succeeded  in  eveiy  campaign  ;  and  gloomy  apprehensions  were 

entertained  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  British  colonies.    But  in  1,756,  a 

change  of  ministry  in  England  took  place.     William  Pitt  was  placed 

at  the  helm.     To  despair,  succeeded  hope  ;  and  to  hope,  victory 

Supplies  were  granted  with  Iil)erality,  and  given  without  reluctance 

soldiers  enlisted  freely,  and  fought  with  en£usiasm.    In  a  short  time, 

the  French  were  dispossessed,  not  only  of  all  the  territories  in  dispute, 

but  of  Qjuebec,  and  ner  ancient  province  of  Canada  ;  so  that  all. which 

remained  to  her  of  her  numerous  settlements  in  North  America,  was 

New-Orleans,  with  a  few  plantations  on  the  Mississippi.    Full  of 

youth  and  spirit,  the  gallant  general  Wolfe,  who  led  the  European  and 

colonial  troops  to  victory,  fell  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  the 

moment  of  success.     In  1,762,  hostilities  having  raged  nearly  eight 

years,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  :  France  ceded  Canada,  and 

Spain  relinquished,  as  the  price  of  recovering  Havana,  which  had 

been  taken  by  the  British,  both  the  Floridas  to  Great  Britain. 

5.  Although  the  American  colonies  had  principally  contributed  to 
(he  great  extension  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  co-operating  with 
tlie  vigilance  of  more  than  four  hundred  cruisers  on  the  sea,  and 
fumishuig  more  than  twenty-four  thousand  soldiers ;  yet  the  latter  r»- 
g^ded  her  plantations  as  mere  instruments  in  her  hands.  On  the 
contraiy ,  the  high  sentiments  of  liberty  and  independence  nurtured  bi 
the  colonies  from  their  local  situation  and  habits,  were  increased  by 
th«  removal  of  hostile  neighbours.  Ideas  favourable  to  independent 
increased :  and  whilst  combustible  materials  were  collecting  in  tb^ 
Dew  world,  a  brand  to  enkindle  them  was  preparing  in  the  ola. 

6.  In  1,765,  under  the  auspices  of  the  minister,  .Geoige  Grenville* 
the  obnoxious  stamp  act  passed  in  Ae  British  parliament ;  by  which 
fb%  instruments  of  writing  in  daily  use  were  to  be  null  and  rQii^  unlets 
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executed  on  paper  or  pardiment  stamped  with  a  specific  daty :  Um 
documents,  leases,  deeos,  and  indentures,  newspapers  and  adveitise- 
ments,  almanacs  and  pamphlets,  executed  and  printed  in  Amenc*— 
all  must  contribute  to  the  British  treasury.    The  bill  did  not  pas 
without  the  decided  opposition  of  patriots  in  the  British  le^slatiire, 
who  foretold  the  resuJt,  and  who  declared  that,  the  colonies  bejo^ 
planted  by  British  oppression,  and  havit^  assisted  the  mother  countij, 
that  the  mother  had  no  claim  on  the  child  to  derive  from  it  a  re^eeue. 
The  bill  did  not  take  effect  until  seven  months  after  its  passage  ;  thas 
giving  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  ezaminipg^  and  viewiag 
the  subject  on  eveiy  side.    They  were  struck  with  silent  cotstena- 
tion  ;  but  the  voice  of  opposition  was  first  heard  in  Vii^ginia.     Patiki 
ilenry,  on  the  20th  of  jVfay,  brought  into  tlie  house  of  burgesses  m 
that  colony  a  number  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted^  and  which 
concluded  widi  declaring,  '^  That  eveiy  individual,  who,  by  speakii^ 
or  actine,  should  assert  or  maintain,  that  any  person  or  body  of  men, 
except  the  general  assembly  of  the  province,  had  any  right  to  impose 
taxation  there,  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  majesty ''s  coIoot.*' 
These  resolutions  were  immediately  disseminated  throu^b  the  other 
provinces  ;  tlie  tongues  and  the  pens  of  well-inibrmed  men   laboured 
m  the  holy  cause — tiie  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  press.  The 
asseiqbly  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  cootinentiil 
congress,  and  fixed  a  day  lor  its  meeti^  at  New- York,  in  October. 
The  other  colonies,  with  tiie  exception  of  four,  accepted  this  invita- 
tion, and  assembled  at  the  appointed  place.    Here  they  agreed  on  a 
declaration  of  their  rights.     TLiere  was,  however,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  timidity  evinced  in  this  congress.    The  boldest  and  most  im- 
pressive alignments  ^^ere  offered  by  James  Otis  of  Massachusetts. 

7.  Tiie  time  arrived  for  the  act  to  take  effect ;  and  the  avereion  to 
it  was  expressed  in  still  stronger  temis  throughout  the  colonies.     By  a 
common  consent,  its  provisions  were  disregarded,  and  business  was 
conducted,  in  defiance  of  the  parliament,  as  if  no  stamp  act  was  in 
existence  :  associations  weie  formed  against  importii^  British  manu- 
factures until  the  law  should  be  repealed ;  and  lawyers  were  pn)hib; 
'ited  from  instituting  any  action  for  money  due  to  an^r  inhabit^mt  U 
Eiigland.     The  spirited  conduct  of  the  colonists,  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  British  merchants,  had  the  desired  effect.     Warm  discussions 
took  place  in  the  British  parliament ,  and  the  ablest  speakers  in  both 
houses  denied  the  justice  of  taxing  tlie  colonies.     The  opposition 
could  not  be  withstood  ;  and  in  March,  1,766,  the  law  was  repealed. 

8.  Simultaneously,  however,  with  repealing  this  act,  tlie  British 
parliament  passed  another,  declaring  that  the  British  parliament  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever ;  and 
soon  after  another  bill  was  passed,  imposing  in  the  colonies  duties  on 
glass,  paper,  painters*  colours,  and  tea.     The  fire  of  opposition  wa* 
now  rekindled  with  additional  ardour,  by  the  same  principle,  exliibiled 
in  its  new  form.    The  best  talents  throughout  the  colonies  were 
engaged,  in  tlie  public  prints  and  in  pamphlets,  to  work  up  the  public 
feelii^  against  tlie  arbitrary  measures  of  tne  British  parliament.   New 
associations  were  formed  to  suspend  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
factures.   The  Massaclmsetts  assembly,  having  passed  resolutions  to 
this  effect,  drew  forth  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  crown ;  and,  oo 
their  refusal  to  cancel  tlieir  resolutions,  were  dissolved. 

9.  In  1,768,  Mr.  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty  wan  seized  at  Boston,  for 
not  entering  all  tlie  wines  she  had  brought  from  Madeira :  this  infiamed 
fm  populace  to  a  high  degree  of  resentment.    Soon  afterwards,  tiro 
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British  Tegiments,  and  some  armed  vessels,  weie  sent  to  Boston,  to 
assist  the  revenue  officers.  The  parliament,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  quelling  the  refractoiy  by  their  arms,  continued  to  dis- 
solve the  opposing  assemblies ;  but  the  colonies  remained  firm  in  their 
purposes. 

10.  Liord  l^orth  succeeded  the  duke  of  Graflon,  as  British  premier 
in  1,770  ;  and  the  act  was  repealed  imposing  a  duty  on  glass,  paper, 
and  painters^  colours  ;  but  that  on  tea  was  retained.    Some  shght 

STOspect  of  allaying  the  difficulties  succeeded.    Buf  on  tlie  second  of 
larch  an  affray  took  place  in  Boston,  betiveen  a  private  soldier  and 
'an  inhabitant.    This  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a 
mob  meeting^  a  party  of  British  soldiers  under  arms,  who  were  dared 
to  fire«  and  who  at  length  did  fire,  and  killed  five  persons.     The  cap- 
tain Trho  commanded,  and  the  troops  who  fired,  were  afterwards  tried 
for  murder,  and  acquitted.  , 

11.  Things  continued  in  this  mode  of  partial  irritation  until  1,773, 
when  the  British  East  Jndia  company  were  authorized  to  export  their 
tea  to  all  places,  free  of  duty.     As  this  would  enable  them  to  sell  that 
article  cheaper  in  America,  with  the  government  exactions,  than  they 
had  before  sold  it  without  them,  it  was  confidently  calculated  that  teas 
might  be  extensively  disposed  of  in  the  colonies.     Laige  consignments 
of  tea  were  sent  to  various  parts,  and  agents  appointed  for  its  aisposal. 
The  consignees,  in  several  places,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
appointments.     Popular  vengeance  prevented  the  landing  at  New- 
I  ork  or  Philadelphia.    In  Boston  it  was  otherwise.    The  tea  for  the 
supply  of  that  port  was  consigned  to  the  sons  and  particular  friends  of 
governor  Hutchinson.    The  tea  was  landed  by  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  governor  and  consi^ees.    But  soon  a  party  of  men,  dressed  as 
Indians,  boarded  the  tea  ships,  broke  open  the  cargoes,  and  threw  the 
contents  into  the  sea.    Enraged  against  tlie  people  of  Boston,  the  par- 
liament resolved  to  take  legislative  vei^eance  on  that  devoted  town. 
Disregarding  the  forms  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which  none  are 
to  be  punished  without  trial,  they  passed  a  bill,  closing,  in  a  commer- 
cial sense,  its  port :  its  custom  house  and  trade  were  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Salem.    The  charter  of  the  colony  was  new  modelled,  so 
that  the  whole  executive  government  was  taken  from  the  people,  and 
the  nomination  to  all  important  offices  vested  in  the  crown  ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  was  indicted  for  any  capital  offence  com- 
mitted in  aiding  the  magistrates,  he  might  be  sent  to  Great  Brftain  or 
another  colony  lor  trial.     Property,  liberty,  and  life,  were  thus  subject 
to  ministerial  caprice.    The  parliament  went  still  further,  and  passed 
an  act  extending  the  boundaries  of  Canada,  southward  to  the  Ohio, 
westward,  to  die  Mississippi,  and  northward,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  contpany,'  assimilating  its  laws  with  the  French,  which 
dispensed  widi  the  trial  by  juiy,  ana  rendering  the  inhabitants  passive 
agents  in  the  hands  of  power. 
f  12.  The  flame  was  now  kindled  in  every  breast ;  and  associations 

were  formed,  and  committees  of  correspondence  were  established, 
,  which  produced  a  unity  of  thought  and  action  throughout  the  colonies. 
I  General  Gage,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  arrived  in  Boston,  in 
1,774,  with  more  troops,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  dragooning  the 
I  refractoiy  Bostonians  into  compliance.  A  general  sympathy  was 
excited  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Boston  :  addresses  poured  in 
I  from  all  quarters ;  Marblehead  offered  to  the  Boston  merdiants  the 
!  use  of  her  wharves,  and  Salem  refused  to  adopt  the  trade,  the  offisr  of 
'\         whidi  had  been  proffiered  as  a  temptation  to  her  cupidity*    Affiiin 
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rapidly  approached  a  crisis.   The  preparations  for  ofoice  and 

induced  general  Ga^e  to  fortify  Boston,  and  to  seize  on  the  povds 
lodfi^d  at  the  arsenal  at  Charlestown. 

13.  In  September,  deputies  from  most  of  the  colonies  Diet  ia  o» 
^press,  at  Philadelphia.  These  delegates  approved  of  the  caoAxt  d 
the  people  of  Massachusetts ;  wrote  a  letter  to  general  G^i^ ;  pm>- 
lished  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  formed  an  association  not  to  iiBpoit  cr 
use  British  goods  ;  sent  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  » 
address  to  the  inliabitants  of  that  kingdom  ;  another  to  the  infaabitairti 
of  Canada ;  and  another  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  oo  onies.  la  the 
bediming  of  the  next  year,  (1,775,)  was  passed  the  Juhery  hiU.  Inr 
which  the  northern  colonies  were  forbidden  to  fish  on  the  banks  cif 
Newfoundland  for  a  certain  time.  This  bore  hard  upon  the  oommerct 
of  these  colonies,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  supxK>rted  by  ihe 
fishery. 

14.  Soon  after,  another  bill  was  passed,  which  restrained  tbe  trade 
of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tfe 
West  Indies,  except  under  certain  conditions.  These  repeated  ads 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  alienated  tbe  afiections  at 
America  from  her  parent  and  sovereign,  and  produced  a  combined 
opposition  to  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  Preparations  began  to  be 
made  to  oppose  by  force  the  execution  of  these  acts  of  pariiamefll. 
The  militia  of  the  country  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms— great 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ud 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  all  kinds  of  military  stores* 

15.  In  February,  colonel  I^slie  was  sent  wim  a  detachment  of 
troops  from  Boston,  to  take  possession  of  some  cannon  at  Salem.  But 
the  people  had  intelligence  of  the  design — took  up  the  drawbri(%e  ii 
that  town,  and  prevented  the  troops  from  passiitt^,  until  tbe  canmi 
were  secured  ;  so  that  the  expedition  failed.  In  April,  colonel  Smith 
and  major  Pitcaim  were  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  destroy  the 
militaiy  stores  which  had  been  collected  at  Concord,  about  twentj 
miles  from  Boston.  At  LexinrtOii  the  militia  were  collected  on  a 
green,  to  oppose  the  incursion  of  the  British  forces.  These  were  fired 
upon  by  the  British  troops,  and  ei^ht  men  killed  on  the  spot. 

16.  The  militia  were  dispersed,  and  the  troops  proceeded  to  Cum- 
cord  ;  where  they  destroyed  a  few  stores.     But  on  their  return  (hey 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Americans,  who,  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  fired  upon  them  from  houses  and  fences,  and  pursued  them 
to  Boston.     Here  was  spilt  ^e  first  blood  in  the  war  which  severed 
America  from  the  British  empire.     Lexington  opened  the  first  scene 
of  the  great  drama,  which,  in  its  progress,  exhibited  the  most  illustri- 
ous characters  and  events,  and  closed  witli  a  revolution,  equally 
glorious  for  the  actors,  and  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  humao 
race.     This  batde  roused  all  America.    The  militia  collected  frtna 
all  Quarters,  and  Boston  was  in  a  few  days  besieged  by  twenty  tboa- 
sand  men.    A  stop  was  put  to  all  intercourse  between  the  town  and 
country,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provisioos. 
General  Gage  promised  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they  would  deliver 
up  their  arms.    The  people  complied ;  but  when  the  generaJ  had 
obtained  their  aims,  the  perfidious  wretch  refused  to  let  the  people  ga 

17.  in  the  mean  time,  a  small  number  of  men,  under  the  commaod 
tii  colonel  Allen  and  colonel- Eastoh,  without  any  public  orders,  sur- 
prised  and  took  the  British  garrison  at  Ticonderoga,  without  tbe  lost 
of  a  maa. 

18.  In  June  followmg*,  our  troops  attempted  to  brtsfy  Btinker'i  bill, 
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rhk^  lies  in  Cbarlestown,  and  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Boston. 
?hey  had,  durii^  the  night,  thrown  up  a  small  hfeastwork,  which 
Weltered  them  Irom  the  fire  of  the  British  cannon.  But  the  next 
aorning^,  the  British  army  was  sent  to  drive  them  from  the  hill ;  and 
anding  under  cover  of  their  cannon,  they  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  which 
vas  consumed,  and  marched  to  attack,  our  troops  in  the  entrenchments. 
i  severe  eng^agement  ensued,  in  which  the  British  suffered  a  veiy 
;reat  loss,  both  of  officers  and  privates.  They  were  repulsed  at  first, 
md  thrown  into  disorder ;  but  they  finally  carried  the  fortification 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans  suffered  a  small  loss 
compared  with  the  British ;  but  the  death  of  tlie  brave  general  Warren, 
ivho  fell  in  the  action,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  was  severe 
ly  felt  and  universally  lamented. 

19.  About  tliis  time,  the  continental  cone^ess  appointed  George 

Washington,  Esq.  to  the  chief  command  of  llie  continental  army 

This  gentleman  had  been  a  distinguished  and  successful  officer  in  tne 

preceding  war,  and  he  seemed  destined  by  Heaven  to  be  the  savioui 

of  bis  country.    He  accepted  the  appointment  with  a  diffidence  which 

was  a  proof  of  his  prudence  and  his.  greatness.     He -re fused  any  pay 

foT  eight  years'  laborious  and  arduous  service  ;  and  by  his  matchless 

skill,  fortitude,  and  perseveraiKe,  conducted  America,  through  inde* 

acribable  difficulties,  to  independence  and  peace.     While  true  merit  is 

esteemed,  or  virtue  honoured,  mankind  will  never  cease  to  revere  the 

memory  of  this  hero;  and  while  gratitude  remains  in  the  human 

breast,  the  praises  of  Washington  shall  dwell  on  eveiy  American 

tongue. 

20.  General  Washington,  with  other  officers  appointed  by  congress, 
arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  took  command  of  tne  American  anny  in 
July.  From  this  time,  the  affairs  of  America  began  to  assume  tlie 
appearance  of  a  regular  and  general  opposition  to  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain. 

21.  In  autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  general 
Montgomery,  besieged  and  took  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  which 
commands  the  entrance  into  Canada.     The  prisoners  amounted  to 
about  seven  hundred.    General  Montgomeiy  ])ursued  his  success,  and 
took  Montreal,  and  designed  to  push  his  victories  to  Q^eljec.    A  body 
of  troops,  commanded  by  Arnold,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Canada, 
by  the  river  Kennebec,  and  through  the  wilderness.    After  sufferiiig 
every  hardship,  and  the  most  distressing  hunger,  tliey  arrived  in 
Canada,  and  were  joined  by  general  ^fontgome^y,  before  Quebec. 
This  city,  which  was  commanded  by  governor  Carleton,  was  imme- 
diately besieged.    But  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the  town  by 
a  siege,  it  was  determined  to  storm  it.     The  attack  was  made  on  the 
last  QHy  of  Deceml^r,  but  proved  unsuccessful,  and  fatal  to  the  brave 
reneral,  who,  with  his  aid,  was  killed  in  attempting  i6  scale  the  walls. 
Of  the  three  divisions  which  attacked  the  to^^Ti,  one  only  entered,  and 
that  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  superior  force.    After  tliis  defeat, 
Arnold,  who  row  commanded  the  troops,  continued  some  months  before 
Qjuebec,  although  his  troops  suffered  incredibly  by  cold  and  sickness. 
But  the  next  spring  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  Canada. 

23.  About  this  time  the  laige  and  flourishing  town  of  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia,  was  wantonly  burnt  by  order  of  lord  Dunmore,  the  royal 
governor.  General  Gage  went  to  England  in  September,  and  was 
succeeded  in  command  oy  general  Howe.  Falmouth,  a  considerable 
town  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  Massachusetts,  shared  the  fate  of 
Moriblkf  being  laid  in  ashes  by  order  of  the  British  admiial. 
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fS.  The  British  king^  entered  into  treaties  with  seme  of  the 
princes  for  about  seventeen  thousand  men,  who  were  to  be 
America  the  next  year,  to  assist  in  subduine^  the  colonies.  THne 
parh'ament  also  passed  an  act.  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  Ai 
and  while  the^  repealed  the  coston  port  and  fisheiy  bills,  they 
ed  all  American  property  on  the  high  seas  forfeited  to  the  capiOK 
This  act  mduced  cong^ss  to  change  the  mode  of  carrying  oo  the  war; 
and  measures  were  taken  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  lEioston.  For  tfca 
purpose,  batteries  were  opened  on  several  hills,  from  whence  ahat  and 
oombs  were  thrown  into  the  town.  But  the  batteries  which  were 
opened  on  Dorchester  point  had  the  best  effect,  and  soon  ob%ed 
general  Howe  to  abanaon  the  town.  In  March,  ls776,  the  Britiab 
troops  embarked  for  Halifax,  and  general  Washington  entered  the 
town  in  triumph. 

24.  In  the  ensuing  summer,  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  under  ffae 
command  of  sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  the  gene- 
rals Clinton  and  Comwaliis,  attempted  to  take  Charleston,  the  capital 
of  South  Carolina.  The  ships  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  fort  en 
Suiiivan^s  island,,  but  were  repulsed  \vith  great  loss,  and  the  expeditiOB 
was  abandoned. 

25.  In  July,  congress  published  their  declaration  of  independeoor, 
which  for  ever  separated  America  from  Great  Britain.  This  great 
event  took  place  tivo  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  after  the  first  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus — one  hundred  and  si'venty  from  the 
first  effectual  settlements  in  Virginia— and  one  hundred  and  fiibf-six 
from  the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  which  weie 
tJie  earliest  English  settlements  in  America.  Just  after  this  declaia- 
lion,  general  Howe,  with  a  powerful  force,  arrived  near  New-Yorifc, 
and  landed  the  trdops  upon  Staten  Island.  General  Washington  was 
in  New- York,  witli  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  encamped  either  is 
the  city,  or  in  the  neigh bourine:  fortifications. 

26.  The  operations  of  the  JBritish  began  by  the  action  on  Loff 
Island,  in  the  month  of  August.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and 
gi'neral  .Sullivan  and  lord  Sterling,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  were 
made  prisoners.  The  night  after  the  engagement,  a  retreat  was 
ordered,  and  executed  with  such  silence,  that  the  Americans  left  the 
island  without  alarming  their  enemies,  and  without  loss.  In  Septem- 
ber, the  city  of  New-Vork  was  abandoned  by  the  American  army,  and 
taken  })y  the  British. 

27.  In  November,  fort  Washington,  on  York  Island,  was  taken,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  men  made  prisoners.  Fort  l^ee,  opposite  to 
fort  Washington,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  was  soon  after  taken,  but  the 
garrison  escaped.  About  the  same  time,  general  Clinton  was  sent, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  and  suc- 
ceeded. In  addition  to  all  th^se  losses  and  defeats,  the  Aiperic^D 
army  siffered  by  desertion,  and  more  by  sickness,  which  was  epidemic, 
and  very  mortal. 

28  The  northern  army,  at  Ticonderoga,  was  in  a  disagreeable 
situation,  particularly  after  the  battle  on  lake  Champlain,  in  which  the 
American  force,  consisting  of  a  few  light  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Arnold  and  general  Waterbuiy ,  was  totally  dispersed.  But  ^neraj 
Carleton,  instead  of  pursuing  his  victoiy ,  landed  at  Crown  Point,  re- 
•onnoitered  our  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  hidependenoe,  and 
returned  to  winter  quarters  in  Canada. 

29.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  American  army  was  dwindled  to  a 
Modiul  of  men ;  and  general  Lee  was  taken  prisoner  in  New-Jenef. 
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ftr  firom  being  discouraged  at  these  losses,  congress  took  measures  tc 
jse  and  establish  an  army.  In  this  critical  situation,  general  Wasb- 
fton  surprised  and  took  a  large  body  of  Hessians,  who  weie  canlon- 
Tat  Trenton  ;  ana  soon  after,  another  body  of  the  British  troops,  at 
rinceton.  The  address  in  planning  and  executing  these  enterprises, 
^fleeted,  the  hi^est  honour  on  the  commander,  ana  the  success  reviv- 
i  the  desponding  hopes  of  America.  The  loss  of  general  Mercer,  a 
Ulant  officer,  at  Princeton,  was  the  principal  circumstance  that  allay- 
d  ti\e  jov  of  victoiy. 

30.   The  following  year.  (1,777,)  was  distinguished  by  very  memo- 
Bible  events  in  favour  of  America.    On  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
governor  Tiyon  was  sent,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  destroy  the  stores 
it   Danbuiy,  in  Connecticut.    This  plan  was  executed,  and  the  town 
nostly  burnt.    The  enemy  suffered  in  their  retreat,  and  the  Americans 
ost  general  Wooster,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.    General  Pres>- 
x)tt  was  taken  from  his  quarters  on  Rhode  Island,  by  the  address  and 
enterprise  of  colonel  Barton,  and  conveyed  prisoner  to  the  continent. 
Cxeneral  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  th«  northern  British  army,  took 
possession  of  Ticonderoga,  which  had  bieen  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans.     He  pushed  his  successes,  crossed  lake  George,  and  encamped 
upon   the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Saratoga.    His  pro^ss  was 
however  checked  by  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baum,  near  Bennington,  in 
vrhich  the  undisciplined  militia  of  Vermont,  under  general  Stark,  ais^ 
played  unexampled  bravery,  and  captured  almost  the  whole  detach- 
ment.    The  militia  assembled  from  all  parts  of  New-England,  1o  stop. 
the  progpress  of  general  Burgoyne.     These,  with  the  regular  troops, 
fomned  a  respectable  army,  commanded  by  general  Uates.    After 
two  severe  actions,  in  which  the  generals  Lincoln  and  Arnold,  behaved 
with  unconunon  gallantir,  and  were  wounded,  general  Buigoyne  found 
himself  enclosed  with  brave  troops,  and  was  forced  to  surrender  his 
whole  army,  amounting  to  seven  tnousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.    This  happened  in  October.    This  event  diffused  a  uni- 
versal joy  over  America,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  treaty  with 
France. 

31.  But  before  these  transactions,  the  main  body  of  the  British 
forces  had  embarked  at  New- York,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
landed  at  the  head  of  Elk  river.    The  army  soon  be^an  tneir  march 
for  Philadelphia.    General  "Washington  had  determined  to  oppose 
them,  and  for  this  purpose  made  a  stand  upon  the  heights  near  Brandy» 
wine  creek.    Here  the  armies  engaged,  and  the  Americans  were  over- 
powered, and  suffered  great  loss.    The  enemy  soon  pursued  their 
march,  and  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  towards  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember.   Not  long  after,  the  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  Ger- 
mantown,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  the  Amencans  had  the 
advantage  ;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident,  the  fortune  of  tlie  day 
was  turned  in  favour  of  the  British.     Both  sides  suffered  considerable 
loss ;  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  was  general  Nash. 

32.  In  an  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank,  the 
Hessians  were  unsuccessful,  and  their  commander,  colonel  Donop, 
killed.  The  British  also  lost  the  Aueusta,  a  ship  of  the  line.  But 
the  forts  were  afterwards  taken,  and  me  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
opened.  General  Washington  was  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops 
which  bad  composed  the  northern  army,  under  general  Gates :  and 
both  annies  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

33.  Id  October,  the  same  month  in  which  general  Buigoyne  was 
taken  at  Saratoga,  general  Vaughan,  with  a  nnaJl  fltet,  sailed  up 
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Hud90D*ft  rirer,  and  ivantonly  buint  Kingston,  a  beautifid  Dutch 
ment,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

34.  The  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1,778)  was  distinguished  bj  2 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  America  ;  by  whicn  we  cbtsm- 
ed  a  powerful  ally.  When  the  English  ministry  were  infonx^d  tb^ 
this  treaty  was  on  foot,  they  despatched  commissioners  to  Amenca. 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  But  America  would  not  now  accept  ibeJ 
offers.  Early  in  the  spring,  count  de  Estaii^,  with  a  6eet  ot  6ffcn« 
sail  of  the  line,  was  sent  by  the  court  of  France  to  assist  Amcirica. 

35.  General  Howe  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  England ;  ibe 
command  then  devolved  upon  sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  June,  the  Bxitiab 
army  left  Philadelphia,  and  marched  for  New-York.  Oq  their  maitfe 
they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Americans ;  and  at  Moumoutb  a  reiy 
regular  action  took  place  between  part  of  the  armies ;  the  eneiuT  weic 
repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  and  had  general  Lee  obeyed  his  orders,  a 
signal  victoiy  must  have  been  obtained.  General  Lee,  for  his  ill  c«> 
duct  that  day,  was  suspended,  and  was  never  aflerwards  permitted  to 

J  join  the  army. 

36.  In  August,  general  Sullivan,  with  a  laige  bod^  of  troops,  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island,  but  did  not  succeed 
Soon  after,  the  stores  and  shipping  at  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts,  were 
burnt  by  a  party  of  British  troops.  The  same  year,  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  was  taken  by  the  British,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Campbell.  In  the  following  year,  (1,779,)  general  Linooln 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  GoveniL* 
Tryon  and  sir  George  Collier  made  an  incursion  into  Connecticut, 
ana  burnt,  with  wanton  barbarity,  the  towns  of  Fairfield  and  Non^^L 

37.  But  the  American  arms  were  crowned  with  success  in  a  boKi 
attack  upon  Stony  Point,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  hy  general 
Wayne,  in  the  night  of  the^l5th  of  July.  Five  hundred  men  were 
made  prisoners,  with  a  smallioss  on  either  side.  A  party  of  B^!i^il 
forces  attempted,  this  summer,  to  build  a  fort  on  Penobscot  river,  lor 
the  purpose  of  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbouring  forests.  A  plan  was 
laid,  by  Massachusetts,  to  dislodge  them,  and  a  considerable  fleet  col 
lected  for  the  purjjose.  But  the  plan  failed  of  success,  and  the  whole 
marine  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  except  some  %-esseis, 
which  were  burnt  by  the  Americans  themselves. 

i  38.  In  Ocfober,  general  Lincoln  and  count  de  Estaing  made  an 
assault  upon  Savannah  ;  but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.     In  this  action,  the  celebrated  Polish  count  Pqlaski,  who  had  ac- 

3uired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  soldier,  was  mortally  wounded.  In 
lis  summer,  general  Sullivan  marched,  with  a  body  of  troops,  into 
tte  Indian  country,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  all  their  provisions  and 
settlements  that  fell  in  his  way. 

39.  On  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  next  year,  (1,780,)  the 
British  troops  left  Rliode  Island.  An  expedition  under  general  Clin- 
ton and  lord  Cornwallis,  was  undertaken  agaiast  Charleston,  Soutli 
Carolina,  where  general  Lincoln  commanded.  This  town,  after  a  close 
sieee  of  about  six  weeks,  was  surrendered  to  the  British  commander ; 
and  general  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  American  garrison,  were  made 
prisoners. 

40.  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  tlie  command  in  the  southern 
department,  and  another  araiy  collected.  In  August,  lord  ComwaJiit 
attacked  the  American  troops  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  rout- 
ed them  with  considerable  loss.  He  afterwards  marched  through  the 
•outhem  states,  and  supposed  them  entirely  subdued.     The  am 
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flummer,  the  British  troops  made  frequent  incursions  from  New- York 
into  the  Jerseys ;  ravaging  and  plundering  the  country.  In  some  of 
\\iese  descents,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  respectable  cleigyman  and 
wante  patriot,  and  his  lady,  were  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  savage 
soldiery. 

41 ,  In  July,  a  French  fleet,  under  Monsieur  de  Temay,  with  a 
body  of  land  forces,  commanded  by  count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans. 

4^-   This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  infamous  treason  of 
Arnold.     General  Washii^on  having  some  business  to  transact  at 
AVeathersfieldj  in  Connecticut,  left  Arnold  to  command  the  important 
post  of  West  Point,  which  guards  a  pass  in  Hudson^s  river,  about  sixty 
miles  from  New- York.     Arnold's  conduct  in  the  city  6f  Philadelphia, 
the  preceding  winter,  had  been  censured,  and  the  treatment  he  receiv- 
ed  in  consequence  'had  given  him  offence.    He  determined  to  have   \ 
revenge:  and  for  this  purpose  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  >vith  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  to  deliver  West  Point  and  the  army  mto  the  hands  of 
'  the   British.     VVhile  general  Washington  was  absent,  he  dismounted  ^ 
the  cannon  in  some  of  the  forts,  and  took  other  steps  to  render  the 
taking  of  the  post  easy  for  the  enemy.    But  by  a  providential  discov 
eiy,   the  whole  plan  was  defeated.    Major  Andre,  aid  to  general 
Cfinton,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  been  up  the  river  as  a  spy,  to  con- 
cert the  plan  of  operations  with  Arnold,  was  taken,  condemned  by  a 
court-martial,  and  executed.    Arnold  made  his  escape  by  getting  on 
board  the  Vulture,  a  British  vessel  which  lay  in  the  river.    His  cor>- 
duct  has  stamped  him  with  infamy,  and,  like  all  traitors,  he  is  despised 
by  all  mankmd.    General  Washington  arrived  in  camp  just  after 
Arnold  had  made  his  escape,  and  restored  order  in  the  garrison. 

43.  After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates,  in  Carolina,  general  Green 
was  appointed  to  tlie  command  in  the  southern  department.  From 
this  period,  things  in  this  quarter  wore  a  more  favourable  aspect. 
Colonel  Tarleton,  the  active  commander  of  the  British  legion,  was 
defeated  by  general  Morgan,  the  intrepid  commander  of  the  riflemen. 
After  a  variety  of  movements,  the  two  armies  met  at  Guilford,  in  North 
Carolina.  Here  was  one  of  the  best  fought  actions  during  the  war. 
General  Greene  and  lord  Cornwall  is  exerted  themselves,  at  the  head 
of  tlieir  respective  armies,  and,  although  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  field  of  battle,  yet  the  British  army  suffered  an  im- 
mense loss,  and  could  not  pursue  the  victory.  This  action  happened 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1,781. 

44.  In  the  spring,  Arnold,  who  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  ^ 
British  service,  with  a  small  number  of  troops,  safled  for  Virginia,  and 
plundered  the  country.  This  called  the  attention  of  the  French  fleet 
to  that  quarter,  and  a  naval  engagement  took  olace,  between  the 
English  and  French,  in  which  some  of  the  Englisn  ships  were  much 
damaged,  and  one  entirely  disabled. 

45.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford,  general  Greene  moved  toT^ardf 
South  Carolina,  to  drive  the  British  from  their  posts  in  that  state 
Here  lord  Rawdon  obtained  an  inconsiderable  advantage  over  rr*. 
Americans,  near  Camden.  But  general  Greene  more  than  recovered 
thi«  disadvantage,  by  the  brilliant  and  successful  action  at  the  Eutaw 
springs  ;  where  general  Marion  distinguished  himself,  and  the  brave 
colonel  Washington  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  finding  general  Greene  successful  in  Carolina,  marched  to  Vii^ 
|inia,  coUectea  his  forces,  and  fortified  himself  in  i  orktown.  In  the 
BttD  time,  Arnold  made  an  incursion  into  Connecticut,  burnt  a  pait 
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of  New-LoodoD,  took  fort  Griswold  hj  stonD,  and  pot  tte  _ 

^e  sword.    The  garrison  consisted  chiefly  of  men  suddenly 

from  the  little  toHH  of  Groton.  which,  by  the  saya^e  cruelty  of  fc 

British  officer  who  commandea  the  attack,  lost,  in  one  hour,  aJiMirt 

all  its  heads  of  families.    The  brave  colonel  Ledjard,  who  conunaadf 

ed  the  fort,  was  slain  with  his  own  sword,  after  he  had  surrendeied. 

46«  The  marquis  de  la  Fajette,  the  brave  and  generous  iiob]eina% 
whose  services  command  the  gratitude  of  cveiy  Americaxi,  had  bees 
despatched  from  the  main  army  to  watch  the  motions  of  lord  Con- 
waUis,  in  V^irffinia.    About  the  last  of  August,  count  de  Grasse  airired 
with  a  laige  TOet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  blocked  vtp  the  British  troon 
at  Torktown.    Admiral  Greaves,  with  a  British  fleet,  appeared  off  the 
Capes,  and  an  action  succeeded,  but  it  was  not  decisive.     Genenl 
Washington  had,  before  this  time,  moved  the  main  body  of  his  annr, 
together  with  the  French  troops,  to  the  southward ;  and,  as  sooo  as  be 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  made 
rapid  marches  to  the  head  of  the  Elk,  where  embaiking,  the  troapji 
soon  arrived  at  Yorktown.    A  close  sie^e  immediately  commeDccn, 
and  was  carried  on  with  such  vigour  by  me  combined  forces  of  Ainer> 
ica  and  France,  that  lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender.     This 
glorious  event,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1,781,  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  America,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
general  peace.     A  few  months  after  the  siunender  of  Comwallis,  the 
ritish  evacuated  all  their  posts  in  South  Carolina  and  Geoigia,  and 
retired  to  (he  main  arrfy  in  New- York. 

47.  The  next  spring  (l,782j  sir  Guy  Carlton  arrived  in  New-Yofk, 
and  took  command  of  the  British  s^nny  in  America.  Immediatelj 
after  his  arrival,  he  acquainted  general  Washington  and  congress,  th^ 
negotiations  for  a  peace  had  been  commenced  at  Paris.  On  the  90tb 
of  rfovember,  1,782,  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Paris,  by  which  Great  britain  acknowledged  the  independence  aad 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

^  Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflict,  in  which  Great  Britam 
expended  near  a  nundred  millions  of  money,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
ives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  dbtress 
from  her  enemies ;  lost  many  lives,  and  much  treasure--but  delivered 
herself  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  natkni 
of  the  earth. 


SECTION  V. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  GOYERJI. 
MENTS.    WARS  WITH  TRIPOLI  AND  THE  INDIANS,  &c. 

1.  The  impcNiant  revolution,  as  regarding  the  dependanoe  of  ths 
colonies  on  Great  Britain,  required  a  correspondiner  alteration  in  their 
governments.  Conventions  were  assembled  in  the  several  s^tes, 
which  formed  new  constitutions,  agpreeably  to  the  strictest  principles 
of  republicanism ;  retaining  whatever  was  desirable  in  the  original 
institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  additional  security  a»uitt. 
tyranny  or  corruption.  The  statute  and  common  laws  of  Eqgiaod, 
formerly  observed  in  the  provincial  courts  of  justice,  remain  in  pno 
tice^  as  before.  The  inestimable  privUeee,  of  British  orinn,  a  trial 
by  jury  ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  with  the  additional  right,  incase 
M  prosecuting  &r  a  libel,  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence ;  are  di* 
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Lied  to  oe  fundamental  principles.  The  govetninents  resemble,  id 
tir  principal  oiKanization,  the  frame  of  the  new  federal  constitution : 
\Y  consist  of  tnree  branches — ^a  governor,  a  senate,  and  a  lower 
house  of  representatives.  The  elections  recur  frequently,  in  whiell, 
in  meet  of  tne  states,  eveiy  freeman  has  a  right  to  participate. 

S.  As  yet  the  general-  government  was  not  established  on  a  solid 

foundation.    The  articles  of  union,  formed  under  the  pressure  of  com- 

zxM>n  danger,  were  found  inadequate  to  the  efficient  management  of  the 

Bsune  countiy  in  the  selfish  periods  of  jpeace  and  security.    No  efficient 

Ajnd  had  been  provided  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and 

tlie  public  securities  fell  to  6ne  tenth  of  their  nominal  value.    An  open 

resistance  to  the  government  was  miide  in  Massachusetts,  headed  by  a 

person  of  the  name  of  Shays.    Danger  increased,  and  the  friends  of 

rational  liberty  became  alarmed. 

3,  The  Virginia  legislature,  in  1,787,  in  accordance  with  a  motion 
made  by  James  Madison,  made  a  proposal  to  the  other  states  to  meet 
in  convention  foi^  the  purpose  of  digesting  a  system  of  government 
equal  to  4he  exigencies  of^  the  union.    The  convention  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  25,  1,787,  and  chose  general  Washington  president ; 
and,  after  deliberating  with  closed  doors  until  the  11th  of  September, 
agreed  on  a  new  plan  of  national  government :  this  was  aneiwards 
ratified  by  the  several  states.     This  new  constitution  not  only  fixes  the 
national  government  on  a  republican  basis,  but  guaranties  to  each  state 
of  the  family  a  republican  form  of  goveitiment,  and  binds  the  whole 
to  protect  each  against  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  violence.     Gen- 
eral Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  first  president  under  the  new 
<x)nstitution.    March  4, 1,789,  the  first  congress  under  the  new  consti- 
tution assembled  at  New- York  ;  and,  in  1,790,  duties  were  levied  on 
imported  merchandise,  to  replenish  an  empty  treasuiy.    The  public 
debt  incurred  during  the  revolutionary  war  was  funded,  and  brought 
at  once  to  its  par  value.    A  national  bank  was  established,  not  how- 
ever without  opposition.    An  excise  duty  laid  on  domestic  spirits,  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  the 
laws  were  executed,  and  on  the  intervention  of  an  armed  force,  tran-^ 
quilli^  was  restored  without  bloodshed. 

4.  Two  new  states  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  viz. :  Ver- 
mont in  1,791,  and  Kentucky  in  1 ,792,     A  war  with  the  Creek  Indians, 
whose  fightii^  men  amounted  to  about  six  hundred,  some  time  existed 
on  ti)e  frontier  of  Geoigia :  peace,  however,  was  restored  there  in 
1,790,    A  sanguinary  wanare,  with  various  success,*  was  for  some  time 
kept  up  with  the  north-western  Indians.    In  1,791,  general  Harmar 
was  defeated,  in  the  Ohio  country  .with  the  joss  of  three  himdred  and 
sixl^'  men  killed.    General  St.  Clair,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
militia  and  regulare,  was  subsequently  worsted,  near  the  Indian  villages 
00  the  Miam],  with  the  loss  of  thirty -eieht  officers,  and  nearly  six 
hundred  privates.     St.  Clair  was  succeeded  by  general  Wayne,  who 
completely  routed  the  savage  foe,  and  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the 
countiy.    In  the  year  after,  Wayne  negotiated  a  satisfactoiy  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians ;  and  at  this  time  commenced  a 
humane  system  for  ameliorating  their  condition. 

5.  Whilst  the  United  States  were  employed  in  qoelli'n^  the  refrao- 
toiy,  and  restraining  the  inroads  of  a  subtle  enemy  withm  their  owb 
bosom,  new  sources  of  difficulty  discovered  themselves  in  the  great 
oonvuisions  of  Europe.  The  French  revolution  had  commenced,  and 
that  nation  was  under  the  wild  misrule  of  its  directoiy.  Claims  for 
tiaiitaDce  were  made  00  th«  United  States*  Genet,  the  Fraoch  envqy , 
^  Pp2  67 
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baLVWg  arriyed  at  Charleston,  undertook  to  authorize  the  aBong  el 
vessels  in  that  port,  and  the  emisting  of  men  ;  giving  commiasiQfB,  ■ 
the  name  of  the  French  government,  to  cruise  at  sea,  and  cominit  bee- 
tilities  on  land,  a^inst  nations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
british  minister  remonstrated.    The  presideni 


peace.    The  British  minister  remonstrated.    The  president 

orders  for  defeating  the  unwanantable  interference  otthe  French  am- 
bassador. Genet  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  people,  but  ivss  x»d 
after  recalled.  Afterwards,  the  French  directory  authorized  the  jd- 
discriminate  capture  of  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  Uiated 
States ;  and  ordered  the  American  envoys  to  leave  France.  Two 
severe  actions  occurred  in  the  West  Incues,  between  the 


frieate  Constellation,  of  thirty-eight  ^uns,  and  the  French  fr^ale 
L'Tnsuigente,  of  forty,  and  the  same  frigate  and  the  La  Vengeance,  of 
fifty  guns,  iu  which  L'Insurgente  was  captured,  and  La  Yei^geapQe 
worsted. 

6.  In  1,797,  John  Adams  was  chosen  president;  and  in  the  jeat 
aRer,  Washington  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  armV,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  protracted  war  with  France.  But  speedily  after  the  overtmnow 
of  the  directory  government,  all  the  disputes  between  Fiance  and  the 
United  States  were  amicably  arranged. 

7.  Although,  since  the  definitive  treaty  of  Paris,  ttiere  occurred  do 
open  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United  States,  yet  they  were 
far  from  being  on  terms  of  amity  and  conciliation.  On  various  pre- 
texts, the  Er^lish  retained  possession  of  the  forts  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lakes,  forming  the  nortnern  boundai^  of  Mbe  United  States  ;  and 
irritation  was  continually  excited  by  the  Er^lish  insisting  on  the  rkht 
of  searching  American  ships  for  enemy's  propertjr.  Mr.  Jay  was  de- 
puted envoy  to  London,  and  negotiated  a  trea^,  in  1,795,  which  set- 
tled tlie  dinerences  between  the  two  nations,  out  the  terms  of  which 
were  much  opposed  in  the  United  States. 

8.  December  14,  1,799,  died  the  illustrious  Washington,  of  an  in- 
flammatory sore  throat  and  fever,  contracted  from  a  slight  exposure  k> 
the  wet  weather,  after  an  illness  of  only  about  twenty-four  hours. 

9.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  fiom  New- York  to 
Philadelphia,  both  of  which  places  being  deemed  inconvenient,  pru- 
rision  was  made,  at  the  second  session  after  the  formation  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  removal  of  the  government  to  a  district  on  the  Potomac, 
which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maiyland ;  and, 
in  1,800,  the  public -offices  were  removed  to  the  infant  capital,  on 
which  magnificent  buildings  had  been  erected.  This  city  bears  ttm 
name  of  Washington,  and  the  district  that  of  Columbia. 

10.  The  war  with  Tripoli  commenced  in  1,801,  by  an  engafirement 
of  the  Ejiterprise,  captain  Sterrett,  with  a  Tripolitan  corsair,  off  Malta, 
in  which  the  American  was  victorious.     Commodore  Murray,*  the 
followir^  JT^ar,  in  the  frigate  Constellation,  was  attacked,  while  cniis- 
ing  off  Tripoli,  by  a  formidable  number  of  gun  boats,  but  obliged 
them  to  retire  in  confusion.    In  1,803,  the  Philadelphia  frigate,  cap- 
tain Bainbridge,  ran  upon  a  rock,  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  pirates;  was 
obliged  to  strike,  and  hf.r  officers  and  ctiew,  amounting  to  thi)se  bun- 
dred,  were  made  prisonera.!   This  vessel  was,  however,  recaptured 
and  burnt,  while  lyii«  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  Februaiy  16, 1,804,    * 
by  captain  Stephen  Decatur,  jr.,  and  seventy  men— one  of  the  most 
daring  and  gallant  exploits  on  record.    From  the  3d  to  the  29th  of 
August  following,  commodore  Preble  made  three  general  attacks  upoa 
tie  Tripolitan  batteries.    The  barbarian  enemy  continued  to  treat 
fh«  American  prisoners  with  the  most  attocious  cruelty.    Anolhsr 
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Lpedient  was  tried  by  the  American  government.  Creneial  Eaton 
31S  despatched  to  co-operate- with  Hamet,  who  had  been  driven  from 
-Hie  government  of  Tripoli  by  the  usurpation  of  his  brother.  Travel- 
ling to  Egypt,  he  found  the  exile,  and  proceeding  fifty-two  days 
tlirough  a  nideous  desert,  he  arrived  before  Deme,  a  city  in  tne 
regency  of  Tripoli,  and  carried  the  town  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Tiwice  did  the  enemy  attempt  lo  retake  the  town  ;  but,  against  Fearful 
cxids,  they  were  repulsed  by  Eaton.'  This  brought  the  reis;ning 
l3ashaw  to  terms  ;  a  peace  was  concluded  by  colonel  Lear,  and  the 
prisoners  long  detained  in  captivity,  were  released. 

11.  Tennessee  in  1,796,  and  Ohio  in  1,800,  were  added  to  the  states 
of  the  union.  In  1,803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  the  French 
government,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  in  1,81S,  a 
portion  of  this  extended  territorf  was  erected  into  a  state  by  that  nanne, 
Sy  this  cession,  the  United  States  have  acquired  a  temtoiy  of  vas 
magnitude,  and  extraordinary  fertility,  from  which  new  states  wiL 
continue  to  be  incorporated. 

12.  In  the  autumn  of  1,806,  Aaron  Burr  was  detected  in  an  enter- 
prise of  great  moment,  the  separation  of  the  western  states  from  the 

-  union,  aiKi  the  subjugation  of  New-Orleans  :  his  plan  was  defeated  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  government ;  Burr  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason— but  no  overt  act  being  proved  on  him,  he  was  released. 


SECTION  VI. 
WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  &c. 

1.  We  come  now  to  treat  of  those  interesting  events  which  brougb' 
on  a  second  contest  between 'Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statc^ 
The  custom  of  searching  American  vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  impress 
ing  from  them  British  seamen,  had  long  been  practised  l^  the  English. 
But  hitherto  the  custom  had  been  confined  to  private  vessels :  now,  il 
was  extended  in  some  instances  to  public  armed  vessels.  "Four  seamen 
deserters  from  the  British  navy,  were  reported  to  have  entered  the 
ftervice  of  the  United  States,  and  to  have  been  received  on  board  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  at  the  time  lying  at  Hampton  roads,  preparing  fot 
the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Berkeley  ordered  captain  Humphries, 
of  the  Leopard,  to  follow  the  Chesapeake  bevond  the  watew  of  the 
United  States,  and  demand  the  deserters :  this  he  did,  and.  after 
demandii^  the  seamen,  fired  a  broadside  upon  the  American  frigate. 
This  unexpected  attack  so  disconcerted  captain  Barron,  that  he  im- 
mediately struck  the  colours  of  the  Chesapeakcr,  and  permitted  the 
four  seamen  to  be  taken  without  resistance.  The  Leopard  carried 
filly,  the  Chesapeake  only  thirty-six  guns.  On  board  the  latter,  four 
men  were  killea  and  sixteen  woundea.  One  of  the  impressed  seamen 
was  afterwards  hanged,  and  one  died  in  prison  :  and  there  was  reason 
for  supposing  that  three  of  them  were  native  Americans.  Captain 
Barron,  for  neglect  of  duty,  was  suspended  from  command  for  five 
^ars.  This  tragical  occurrence  produced  a  general  indignation 
The  British,  however,  disavowed  admiral  Berkeley's  orders,  and  re- 
moved him  from  the  station,  but  soon  after  appointed  him  to  a  more 
important  one. 

S.  New  systems  of  blockade  were  invented  by  the  bellieerents, 
mameocing  with  the  French  decree  of  Berlin^  of  November  91, 
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1.80$ :  Jawim  7,  1,807,  came,  the  British  order  ptwiioiuic 
trade    NoYeinJber  11,  the  celebrated  Bntish  ordezs  m  coiBnl ; 
December  7,  the  Frendb  Milan  decree.    December  2S,  of  the  ' 
year,  ooDgreas,  on  the  lecommendation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Sent,  oideied  an  embargo,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  every 
fiom  the  United  States,    March  4, 1,809,  the  embaigo  wais  re 
tfid  non-intercourse  substituted.    April  19,  an  airangement  was 
with  Mr.  Erskine,  which  induced  the  American  goYemment  to  _. 
tl^  trade  with  England ;  this  arrangement  was  subsequently  disai 
ed  by  the  British  government.    The  insulting  deportment  of  the 
ceecfing  negotiator,  Mr.  Jackson,  heightened  tfie  resentoent  of  At 
lepohlTc ;  and  a  rencounter  between  the  American  and  Bntiab  dap 
of  war,  President  and  Little  Belt,  increased  the  unfiriendly         *       ^ 


a.  Mr.  Foster,  a  new  British  minister,  offered  honourable  repanlioi 
for  the  indignity  on  the  Chesapeake  ;  but  no  change  could  be  jnoou^ 
ed  in  the  systems  practised  by  Great  Britain  and  Fiance  agaiot 
American  trade.  The  United  States  now  offered  to  eiUia  of  tfat 
belligerents,  or  both,  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  violate  tbe-nentral 
commerce  of  the  republic,  that  the  non-intercourse  anazKreiaal 
should  be  discontinued.  The  French  artfully  embraced  the  olfer,  by 
infonnation  that  the  French  Beriin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been  re- 
voked ;  and  non-intercourse  with  France  was  discontinued  by  proda- 
mation  of  the  president. 

4.  War  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britaoi, 
June  18, 1,812,  too  late  to  avail  themselves  of  the  retraction  of  the 
British  orders  to  council,  which  foUowed  the  repeal  of  the  Beriin  and 
Milan  decrees.  The  congress  voted  an  addition  to  the  regular  anny, 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  authorized  a  loan  of  eleven  miUian; 
and  nearly  doubled  the  duties  on  imports. 

6.  Previous  to  Ae  declaration  of  war,  mdications  ot  hostiiily  bad 
appeared  among  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  bordering  on  Canada. 
A  body  of  troops,  under  governor  Harrison,  was  attacked  on  the  71k 
of  November,  1,811,  near  a  branch  of  the  Wabash,  by  a  larger  body 
of  Indians,  who  were  defeated,  not  without  considerable  loss  to  tba 

Americans.  ,    -   „  ^  .     _,.  , . 

6.  On  the  12th  of  July,  general  Hull,  governor  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  crossed  from  Detroit  into  the  province  of  Canada,  with  a 
considerable  force.  In  this  situation,  he  soon  received  intelligence  of 
the  capture  of  the  American  post  at  Michillimackinac.  On  the  8!h 
of  August,  he  returned  to  Detroit,  followed  by  the  British  |enenJ 
Brock,  with  his  regulars  and  Indians  ;  and  he  soon  surrendered  to  the 
British,  not  only  his  army,  but  included  the  whole  territory  of  Mic^ 
gan  in  the  articles  of  capitulation.  He  vras  afterwards  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  cowardice  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot :  but,  in  consideration  of  his  revolutionaiy  services,  and  his  aee, 
the  court  recommended  him  to  mercy,  and  the  president  withdrew  tfat 
punishment  of  death.  He  has  since  endeavoured,  by  letters  addre»- 
ed  to  the  people  of  this  countiy,  to  justify  his  conduct ;  and  with  many 
persons  his  ewieavours  have  lieen  successful. 

7,  On  the  19th  of  August,  the  Constitution  frigate,  captain  Hall,* 
captured  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  captain  Dacres,  after  an  actxn 
of  thirty  minutes:  loss  of  the  Guerriere,  fifteen  killed,  siily-fottl 
wounded,  and  twenty^-one  missing—that  of  the  Constitutiav  aewtt 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  October  25,  the  frigate  United  Statfi% 
otptaio  Decatur,  met  the  British  frigate  MacedoniaDy  off  the  vrMtoa 
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,  and  caiptuied  her  after  an  action  of  one  hour  and  a  half:  British 
ss,  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded-^American  loss,  seven 
Uedy  five  wounded.  The  next  naval  achievement  was  the  capture 
the  British  brig  Frolic  by  the  American  sloop  Wasp,  commanded 
^  captain  Jones :  British  loss,  thirty  killed  and  fifty  wOundedr— 
meric^n,  five  killed,  five  wounded.  In  December,  the  Constitution, 
kptain  Bainbridge,  again  met  the  enemy,  and  the  frigate  Java  was 
ijptured  :  British  loss,  sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  one  wound* 
dC — American,  nine  killed,  twenty -five  wounded.  ^  Besides  these  vic- 
3ries  of  public  ships,  numerous  privateers  swarmed  the  ocean,  and 
»efore  the  meeting  of  congress,  in  November,  nearly  two  hundred  and 
Wcy  vessels  were  captured  from  the  enemy. 

8.  In  November,  general  Van  Rensselaer,  with  about  one  thousand 
troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  river  into  Upper  Canada,  and  attacked 
tike  british  at  Qiieenstown  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  with  a  loss  of  sixtj  killed,  and  about  one  hundred 
^^ounded.     In  this  engagement  the  British  general  Brock  was  killed* 

9.  Early  in  1,813,  an  action  was  fought  at  the  river  Raisin,  between 

an  American  detachment,  under  general  Winchester,  and  a  British  and 

Indian  force  under  colonel  Proctor.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and 

the  greater  part  of  ^ye  hundred  prisoners  were  immediately  massacred. 

Proctor  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  them,  as  he  llad  expresslr 

stipulated !    Soon  afler,  general  narrison  was  attacked  and  besi^ed, 

by  the  combined  British  and  Indians  at  fort  Meigs.  '  A  desultoiy  war 

was  kept  up  for  some  time.    Colonel  Dudley  Was  detached  from  the 

fort,  to  attack  the  enemy's  batteiy  on  d)e  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

He  succeeded  in  capturing  the  battery,  but  his  troops,  imprudently 

pursuing  the  enemy,  were  soon  surrounded  by  an  Indian  army,  threft 

times  their  nmnber,  beaded  by  the  Indian  general  Tecumseh  ;  a  de»> 

Derate  fight,  and  a  scene  of  slaughter  almost  as  terrible  ias  that  at 

Ksusin.  ensued.    Of  eiffht  hundred  men  composing  the  detachmentf 

cnly  aoout  one  hundred  and  fif\y  escaped. 

10.  On  the  21st  of  Febniaiy,  the  British  attacked  Ogdensbuigh.  oft 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred,  and  compelled 
the  Americans  to  evacuate  the  place.    In  April,  the  Americans,  under 
general  Pike,  landed  at  York,  m  Upper  Canada  ;  and,  ailer  some  se- 
vere fighting,  succeeded  in  capturing  or  destroyi%  a  laige  amount  of 
public  stores.    The  British  lost  seven  hundred  andfifhr  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured.     The  brave  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  ma&^azine,  which  had  been  purposely  set  on  fire. 
The  obiect  of  the  expedition  being  gained,  the  American  forces  evao 
uated  York  on  the  1st  of  May.  and  re-embarked. 
11.  Fort  Geoige,  commanded  by  general  Vincent,  was  taken  bj 
'  the  American  forces,  under  general  boyd  and  colonel  Miller.  May  27, 
after  a  sharp  conflict.     The  British  last,,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  six  hundred  prisoners— their  an- 
tagonists, thir^-nine  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eisi^t  wounded. 
Soon  afterwards,  generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  who  had  advanced 
with  a  considerable  force,  were  attacked  In  the  night,  by  general 
Vincent,  who  had  been  reinforced,  between  fort  George  ana  Buriin^ 
ton  bay,  and,  in  a  scene  of  confiision,  were  both  made  prisoners ;  then 
'  tioops  retired  to  fort  George. 

12.  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  the  Hornet,  fell  in  with,  and  cap^r 
tured.  the  British  sloop  of  war  peacock,  Februaiy  24.  The  action 
lastea  eight  minutes ;  and  the  British  captain  and  several  otheis  w^n 
kiljsd,  and  twenty-nine  wounded— the  Hornet  had  thre«  wcNUidM 
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The  Peacock  stoik  soon  after  the  action,  and  thirteen  BritiA  saioa 
went  down  with  her.  Captain  Lawrence  was  aflerwards  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  then  lyin^  in  Boston  haibcEr. 
The  British  frigate  Shannon,  commanded  by  captain  Broke»'had  bee* 
for  some  time  m  the  ba^,  seeking  an  engagement  with  an  Americas 
frigate.  Lawrence,  bumii^  with  impatience  to  meet  the  enemj.  (fed 
not  wait  to  inquire  into  the  relative  condition  of  the  vessels.  Tie 
Shannon  had  a  picked  crew,  and  was  accoutred  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ei^aging  an  American  fri^te  of  the  largest  size.  Tlie  Cl3»- 
apeake,  not  of  the  largest  description  of  frigates,  had  recently  di*- 
cnarged  a  part  of  her  crew,  and  enlisted  others :  several  of  her  (mc«s 
Mere  sick.  Lawience  sailed  on  the  first  of  June  ;  and  when  he  carae 
within  sfeht  of  the  Shannon,  addressed  his  crew,  but  they  listened  with 
no  enthusiasm :  some  complained  that  they  had  not  receired  tbe» 
prize  money— murmurs  and  dissatisfaction  were  general  ;  in  fact  &c 
crew  were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  Chesapeake  closed  wid> 
tlie  enemy  and  gave  the  first  broadside  ;  and  at  the  first  fire  of  4c 
Shannon,  captain  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded. "  A  second  and  a 
third  broadside  gave  the  British  a  deciaed  advantage,  which  w^  M- 
lowed  up  by  boarding  the  Chesapeake.  A  scene  of  camaee  ensued ; 
captain  Lawrence  was  carried  below,  exclaimii^,  as  he  left  the  deck, 
"  Uon't  give  up  the  ship."  Every  officer  qualified  for  command  in 
tlie  Chesapeake,  was  either  killea  or  disabled :  about  eighty  were 
killed,  ana  as  many  wounded.  Of  the  British,  twenty-three  were 
killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  The  captured  frigate  was  carried  m 
triumph  to  Halifax.  The  brilliant  achievements  of  Welling-ton  and 
Nelson  scarcely  called  forth  more  lively  expressions  of  exultation  in 
England,  than  did  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake.  The  tower  gucB 
at  London  were  fired  on  reception  of  the  news,  and  the  prince  regat 
conferred  on  captain  Broke  the  order  of  knighthood. 

13.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  American  sloop  of  war  Ai^us  was 
captured  by  the  Pelican,  a  vessel  of  her  own  class,  but  said  to  be  two 
guns  superior.  Captain  Allen,  commander  of  the  Ai^gus,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  first  broadside  of  the  enemy.  In  the  folio wir^  month, 
tlie  American  brig  Enterprize  captured  the  Boxer,  a  vessel  superkr 
in  effective  force.  The  only  person  killed  on  board  the  Entexprize 
was  her  gallant  commander,  lieutenant  Burroughs,  and  thirteen  were 
wounded.  The  British  loss  was  greater :  among  the  slain  was  captain 
Blythe,  who  commanded  the  Boxer,  and  who  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  antagonist  in  the  town  of  Portland,  off  whose  harbour  the  actioo 
was  fought. 

14.  But  the  most  brilliant  achievement  this  year  was  that  of  ths 
youthful  Perry  on  lake  Erie.  The  British  force  consisted  of  six  ves- 
sels, having  sixty-three  guns  ;  that  of  the  Americans,  of  nine  vesseb 
and  fifty -six  guns.  The  conflict  was  tremendous.  The  flag  ship  of 
Perry  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  loss  of  men,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
sinking :  he  left  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  fire,  and  proceed- 
ed to  another  vessel ;  and  after  three  hours  conflict,  the  laurel  of 
victory  was  assigned  to  Perry ;  the  triumph  was  complete — not  a  single 
vessel  of  the  enemy  escaped.  This  action  took  place  on  the  lOtb  of 
September,  and  made  the  Americans  masters  of  the  lake.  The  gallant 
Perry  announced  this  victory  in  the  following  laconic  epistle  to  general 
Harrison :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours— two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

15.  Chesapeake  bay  was  blockaded  by  the  British  during  die  spring 
of  IbiB  year,  and  several  predatoiy  incursions  by  their  troops  wer» 
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Much  piopeHy  was  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  many  di»- 
fracelul  scenes  occurred,  particularly  at  Hampton  and  Havre  de 
Crrace. 

IS.  An  attack  was  made,  May  29,  on  Sackett's  harbour  by  about  one 

^  thousand  British,  who  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.    General 

.  Brown  commanded  the  Amencan,  and  sir  George  Prevost  the  British 

troops.    About  the  same  time  the  British  attacked  Craney  Island, 

'.  dear  Norfolk,  and  were  defeated  with  loss. 

.  17.  General  Dearborn,  the  American  commander,  retired  from  ser- 
T  vice  this  year.  Fort  Sandusky  was  invested  by^^  large  force  of  British 
;  and  Indians ;  and  Ihe  exploit  of  major  Cro&;haji  in  repulsine  the  assail- 
:,  ants  with  great  loss,  called  iorth  general  admiration.  In  October, 
'^  Detroit  was  abandoned  by  the  British,  on  tlie  apjproach  of  a  lai^e 
^  aruiy  under  general  Harrison  ;  who,  soon  after,  defeated  the  enemy 
under  the  command  of  general  Proctor,  in  Upper  Canada  ;  in  this 
'    battle  the  celebrated  Tecumseh  was  killed. 

*  1 8.  Little  was  done  this  year  towards  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

■  Oeneral  Wilkinson  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  from  lake  Ontario  in 
November ;  and  an  engagement  took  place  at  Williamsbuigh,  in 
ivhich  the  Americans  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred 

'    killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    A  disagreement  between  the  generals  * 

-  Hampton  and  Wilkinson,  prevented  that  concert  which  was  necessanr 
to  secure  success  ;  the  design  of  attacking  Montreal  was  relinquished, 
and  the  army  retired  to  winter  quarters.     Fort  George  was  evacuated 

■  in  the  month  of  December ;  and  misconceiving  bis  instructions,  general 
M'Clure,  who  commanded  the  fortress,  set  fire  to  the  village  of  New- 

-  ark.  Niagara  was  aftenvards  surprised  and  retaken  by  the  British. — 
'  The  British  crossed  over  to  the  American  side,  and  in  resentment  for  the 
^  destruction  of  Newark,  burnt  Buffalo  and  some  other  villages,  and  laid 
^      waste  the  ujhole  frontier. 

19.  The  Creek  Indians,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  open  hos- 
'      tilities  with  the  United  States,  were  completely  subdued  this  season 

and  the  succeeding  spring,  principally  by  troops  commanded  by  gen- 

•  eral  Andrew  Jackson. 

20.  In  January,  1,814,  propositions  having  been  made  by  the  prince 
I  regent  for  a  negotiation,  Messrs.  Russell  and  Clay  were  appointed  to 
'  join  Messrs.  Adams,  Bayard,  and  Gallatin,  already  in  Europe,  as 
'        commissioners  to  meet  such  as  the  British  government  might  appoint ; 

and  Messrs.  Gambier,  Golboum,  and  William  Adams  were  appointed 
to  meet  them.  The  place  of  assembling  was  first  fixed  at  Gottenburg, 
but  aftenvards  changed  to  Ghent  in  Flanders  j  where  the  commission- 
ers met  in  August. 

21.  The  frigate  Essex,  captain  David  Porter,  after  having  long 
cruised  in  the  Pacific  and  captured  a  great  number  of  British  vessels, 
waa  herself  captured  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  British 
frigate  Phebe  and  the  sloop  Cherub.  The  Peacock  captured  the 
British  brig  Lpervier,  April  29,  after  an  action  of  forty- two  minutes. 
The  Hornet  sloop  of  war  captured  the  English  national  brig  Penguin : 
and  the  old  Constitution,  under  captain  Stewart,  overcame  the  united 
forces  of  Uie  Cyane  and  Levant. 

22.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  fort  Erie  was  taken  by  the  Americans. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  a  brilliant  victory  was  gained  by  general  Brown 
at  Chippewa.  On  the  25th,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  on  rec- 
ord took  place  at  Bridgewater :  in  this  action  the  American  generals 
Scott,  Ripley,  and  Porter,  with  colonel  Miller,  majors  Hindman,  Jes- 
nip,  Leavenwortli,    and    M'Neil,  distinguished  themselves.     The 
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British  (bices  were  led  by  generals  Dnimmond  and  Rial, 
lasted  from  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  until  midnight    The  British 
hundred,  killed,  wounded^  and  prisoners :  the  American  loss 
The  latter  maintained  their  ground ;  while  the  fonner  retired. 

23.  The  to^vn  of  Eastport  in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddv,  was  da 
year  taken  by  a  British  naval  force ;  and  soon  afler  the  firiti^  look 
possession  ot  Castine  and  all  that  part  of  the  new  state  of  Maine,  iyiic 
between  that  place  and  Penobscot  river,  and  compelled  many  at  the 
inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  Tbt 
British  this  year  land^  marauding  parties,  at  Saybrook,  WarehaB, 
Scituate,  and  other  places,  and  destroyed  much  shipping' :  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Stonington,  they  were  beaten  off  by  the  gallant  inhabitudi 
with  loss. 

94.  From  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  August,  about  sixty  sail  ot  tfae 
British  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  intending  to  invade  the  States  m 
earnest.  More  than  fifty  of  them  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the  Patosent, 
about  forty  miles  from  Wasliington.  On  the  22d  the  British  flanken 
reached  Wood  Yard,  fourteen  miles  from  Washington.  Commodore 
Barney  here  blew  up  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats  to  prevent  their  falling  iste 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  23d  the  British  forces,  estimated  at 
six  thousand,  reached  Bladensbuigh,  about  six  miles  from  WashifStcn. 
Here  a  short  engagement  took  place ;  but  the  greater  part  <m  the 
American  militia  fled.    Commodore  Bamey,  with  a  few   eighteen 

Sounders  and  about  four  hundred  men,  made  a  eallant  resistance  fron 
Hadensburg  to  the  city  ;  but  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  British  here  destroyed  the  capitol,  the  president's  house,  and 
several  other  public  buildings,  mutilated  the  monument  in  the  navy 
yard,  and  committed  many  excesses.  In  the  night  of  the  251ii,  m 
British  retired,  gained  their  sliipping  by  rapid  marches,  and  embaik- 
ed  on  board  their  ships  on  the  27lh.  Several  British  ships  under  cap- 
tain Gordon,  at  the  same  time,  ascended  the  Potomac,  appeared  be- 
fore Alexandria,  robbed  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  flour  and  other  plunder ;  and  escaped  down  the  river  without  mo- 
lestation. 

25.  August  14,  General  Drummond  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on 
fort  Erie,  after  a  severe  conflict,  with  a  loss  of  nre  hundred  and  eighty 
two  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
being  killed  ;  American  loss  m  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and 
forty -five. 

26.  On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  September,  admiral  Cochrane  apneared 
off  Baltimore  with  about  fifty  sail..   The  larger  vessels  landed  at 
North  Point,  ten  miles  from  the  city,  about  seven  thousand  tnx^ 
under  general  Ross  and  admiral  Cockbum.    The  next  day,  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  city,  they  were  met  by  general  Strieker  wim 
ibout  three  thousand  militia,  and  a  severe  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  British  general  was  killed.    The  Americans  were  however 
repulsed  by  supenor  numbers ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  British 
advanced  to  within  about  two  miles  of  the  American  entrenchments 
But  so  strong  was  the  American  force,  and  so  valiantly  had  they  foi^t 
the  preceding  day,  that  the  British  retreated  before  morning,  aiki 
hastily  re-einoarked.    A  ffrand  attack  was  made  on  Tuesday  on  fort 
M*Henry,  on  the  other  sicte  of  the  city  and  conunandir«  the  Wdta 
passage  to  it,  from  frigates,  bomb,  and  rocket  vessels,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  night,  doii^  but  little  dama^.    In  the 
night  about  a  thousand  of  the  enemy  landued  between  the  iort  and  the 
€lljt  but  were  soon  repulsed.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed. 
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bounded,  and  prisoners,  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen :  tt  at  of  the 
British  is  not  known.    The  enemy,  thus  discomfited,  moved  down  th« 


.  The  governor-general  of  Canada,  sir  George  Prevost.  with 
twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  made  an  attack  on  Plattsouigb, 
September  11.    At  the  same  time  a  naval  ei^agement,  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  took  place  in  sight  of  the  land  forces.    The  American  fleet 
rta.vit^  eighhr-six  guns  and  eight  hundred  and  twentj-six  men,  waf 
commanckd  DY  captain  M'Donough  ;  the  British,  consisting  of  ninety- 
five    guns  and  one  thousand  and  1i\[iy  men,  was  commanded  by  com 
tncxiore  Downie.    The  action  ended  in  the  surrendef  of  the  British 
vessels,  viz.  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  of  war.    Some  o^ 
their  gallies  were  sunk ;  others  escaped.  ^  American  Jass,  fiily-two 
YCilled,    fifty-eight  wounded  :    British  loss,  eighty-four  killed,  oob 
hundred  and  ten  wounded.    At  the  same  time  that  the  fleets  wer« 
ef^aged,  governor  Prevost  attacked  the  forts  at  Plattsbuigh  with  his 
^and  forces,  throwing  shells,  balls,  and  rockets  :  he  attempted  to  cjllf^ 
the  Saranac,  but  was  repulsed  at  three  diflerent  places.    So  eflectual 
was  the  fire  of  the  Americans,  thdt,  before  sunset,  the  batteries  he  had 
erected  were  all  silenced;  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  his 
w^faole  army  began  a  rapid  retreat,  leaving  many  wounded,  and  much 
ammunition,  {)rovision,  and  baggage.    The  American  loss  this  day. 
and  in  skirmishes  previous  on  land,  was  thirty-nine  killed,  sixtj[-two 
wounded,  and  twenty  missing:   the  loss  of  thq  British,  in  killed 
wounded,  and  deserters,  besides  those  on  board  the  fleet,  was  estiroat 
ed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.    General  Alexander  Macomb  com 
manded  the  American, land  forces. 

S8.  As  on  Erie  and  Champlain,  so  on  the  lake  Ontario,  each  part> 
strove  for  a  naval  ascendency.  Several  laree  ships  were  built  by  Xm 
Americans  at  Sackett's  harbour,  and  by  the  British  at  Kingston.  The 
American  fleet  was  commanded  by  captain  Chauncey,  and  the  British 
by  commodore  Yeo.  As  at  no  time,  one  side  equalled  the  other  m 
strength,  so  at  all  times  one  avoided  as  the  other  sought  for  an  enga£^e- 
roent.  A  partial  action  once  took  place ;  but  the  British  commanoer, 
at  that  time  supposing  his  force  inferior,  took  the  advant^o:e  of  cir 
cumstances  to  make  his  port.  One  ot  the  British  vessels  ready  for 
sea  at  the  close  of  the  war  manned  nearly  one  hundred  guns ;  ana  two 
of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  in  the  world  were  at  the  sam«  timr 
erecting  at  Sackett's  harbour. 

29.  In  a  sortie  from  fort  Erie,  under  the  command  oi  genera! 
Bro^vn.  afler  a  severe  engagement,  the  British  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  ot  nearly  a  thousand,  in  {cilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners :  the 
American  loss  exceeded  five  hundred. 

30.  The  frigate  President,  commodore  Decatur,  sailed  from  New- 
York,  Januaiy  14, 1,815,  and  was  the  next  day  pursued  by  four  frigates 
and  a  brig  of  the  enemy.  An  engagement  took  place  between  the 
foremost  of  the  pursuing  vessels,  the  Endymion  and  the  President : 
after  a  severe  action  oi  two  hours,  the  Endymion  was  sUenced  and 
beaten  off.  The  Pamone  and  Tenedos  in  one  hour  coming  up,  the 
President  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

31.  One  of  the  most  splendid  events  on  the  part  of  the  Amerieans 
dosed  the  late  war :  it  was  llie  discomfiture  and  repulse  of  the  British 
at  New-Orleans.  A  veiy  laige  British  force  entered  lake  Pontchar- 
train,  near  New-Orleans,  early  in  December,  1«8H,  defeatii^,  afler 
an  obstinate  conflict  the  small  American  naval  tbrce  stationed  theie« 
The  Britidi  were  commanded  by  general  Packenharo,  one  of  Wellini^- 
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ton's  inyincibles  who  had  conquered  the  neat  Napoleon :  tbe 
can  army  was  led  by  general  Andrew  Jackson.  Several  s~ 
took  place,  in  which  the  British  were  almost  the  exdiniire 
On  Sunday  momine  early,  Januai^  8.  a  grand  attack  was  made  er 
the  British  on  the  American  troops  in  tneir  entrenchroeDis.  AAam 
engagement  of  more  than  an  hour,  the  enemy  were  cut  to  pieces  to  a 
degree  almost  beyond  example,  and  fled  in  confiisicHi.  leaT^ing  oo  tk 
fiefd  of  battle  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  British  loss 
hundred  killed,  fourteen  hundred  wounded,  and  five  huiidi>ed  _ 
the  generals  Packenham  and  Keane,  were  amon^  the  'slain,  and 
eral  Cebb  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  Amencan  loss  was  said  k 
be  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded !  The  attack  was  not  reoeved, 
and  in  a  short  time  ai^er,  the  British  left  the  west. 

32.  Up  to  the  close  of  1,814,  the  British  ministiy,  calcuIatiDg  li 
bring  the  Americans  to  their  terms,  had  discovered  an  indispootioo  to 
treat  with  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  defeat  d 
the  British  before  Plattsbuigh,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  negotiatko,  aii 
dl**fl^aty  of  peace  was  signed  at  GheAt,  December  24,  1,814.  Bdb 
nations  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  settle  disputed  boundaries. 
No  allusion  was  made  in  the  treaty  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  Securdr 
against  their  recurrence  rests,  however,  on  a  much  firmer  basis  tka 
the  provisioas  of  the  most  solemn  treaty.  Britain  has  been  taught  li 
appreciate  the  strength  of  the  republic.  By  this  war  the  public  debi 
of  the  United  States  was  increased  a  hundred  millions  of  aollais. 

33.  It  would  too  much  extend  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  le- 
public,  to  trace  to  its  source  the  origin  of  parties  which  hare  diviHed 
the  country  into  two  great  sections  with  aifferent  appellations.    The 
distinction  was  unknown  until  subsequent  to  Mr.  Jay^s  treaty  witb 
Great  Britain  in  1,795.    George  Washington  was  elected  preaideotiD 
1,788,  and  re-elected  in  1,792.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams, 
elected  in  1,796,  between  whom  and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  paitifs 
divided  in  1.860:  the  latter  was  chosen  at  that  time,  not  however 
until  he  had  oeen  balloted  for  thirty-six  times  by  the  house  of  repre- 
^entatires  jn  congress,  the  vote  by  states  being  at  each  baUotia; 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.    In  1,804, 
Air.  Jefferson  ^vas  re-elected.    Declining  an  election  in  1,808,  Mr. 
Jefferson  gave  place  to  James  Madison.    The  latter  continuing  ea;&t 
years,  James  Monroe  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1,816  ;  "and  so 
general  was  the  satisfaction  with  the  administration,  that  in  1,820,  he 
had  ail  the  electoral  votes  save  orte  for  the  same  office. 

34.  Since  the  peace  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to 
the  propriety  ofaugmenting  the  national  defence.  Congress  having 
made  appropriations  for  the  purpose, ^ixtensive  fortifications  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  erected  for  the  security  of  the  commercial  towns. 
One  million  of  dollars  annually  is  likewise  appropriated  for  the  grad- 
ual augmentation  of  the  navy,  to  which,  independent  of  smJler 
vessels,  nine  ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  three  floating  batte- 
ries are  to  be  added. 

35.  By  an  act  of  congress  in  the  year  1,818,  a  yearly  pension,  suS- 
^M^nt  for  their  decent  maintenance,  having  been  granted  to  those  officeis 
r^ftd  privates  who  served  more  than  nine  months  at  any  one  time  in  tiw 
war  of  the  revolution,  more  than  thii^  thousand  individuals  made  ap- 
plication for  relief.  The  sum  required  much  exceeded  general  ex- 
pectation ;  and  the  following  year  an  additional  act  was  passed  vdiidi 
oircumscribed  the  applicants  to  a  narrow  space.  Importations  having 
lessened,  the  amount  received  intt  the  Ueasuiy  fiom  duties  bsctnt 
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9S  4ian  the  calculations;  and  in  1,821,  the  standing  militaiy  force 
«s  3ne<iuced  from  ten  to  six  thousand,  and  the  building  of  ships  of  war 


in  some  degree,  suspended. 

.  Since  the  admission  of  Louisiana  in  1,812,  six  other  states  haTB 

admitted  into  the  Unioi>— Indiana  in  1,816,  Mississippi  iu  1,817-,, 
Llinois  in  1,818,  Alabama  in  1,819,  (Maine  in  1,820,  ana  Missouri  in' 
,831;  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  sections  of  the  same  territory  fmm 
^hich  Ohio  was  made  a  state.  Mississippi  and  Alabama  belonged  to 
(eoi^ia  and  Louisiana :  Maine  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and 
<f  issouri  from  the  vast  tract  ceded  by  the  French,  under  the  name  of 
.iOuisiana. 

37 .  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington  in  1,819,  by  which  Spain 
:eded  to  the  United  States  that  portion  other  territoiy,  Known  by  the 
lame  of  Florida.  Five  millions  of  dollars  was  the  price ;  and  the 
sum,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  has  been  paid  as  indemnity  to  Amer^ 
{can  citizeite  for  illegal  seizures  of  their  property  in  Spanish  ports. 

38.  Besides  the  different  state  gevemments,  territorial  governments, 
ynth  magistrates  appointed  by  tlie  president  and  senate,  exist  in 
Michigan,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

39.  In  the  year  1,820,  the  fourth  authorized  census  of  the  inhabitants 
was  recorded.  The  progress  of  population  has  been  rapid  almost 
beyond  a  parallel.  In  1,790,  the  population  was  three  millions  nine 
JiODdred  and  twenty-one  thousand :    in  1,800,  five  millions  three 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  :  in  1,810^  seven  millions  two  hundred 
and  forty  diousand  ;  and  in  IfiZO,  nine  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand. 


PART  FIFTH. 

SECTION  I. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS,  BRINGING  DOWN  THE   GEHERAL 

TORY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

1  Ik  l,8$0,soine  commotion  was  caused  in  France  by  the 
tion  of  ^e  Duke  of  Bern  ;  nephew  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  sob  ofik 
present  king.  He  was  stabbed  at  tbe  door  of  the  opera  faoose  fajra 
obscure  person  named  Louvel.  It  appeared  that  the  awi^ia  ■■ 
instigated  to  this  horrid  deed  merely  by  a  thirst  for  reTei^giqg  as  al- 
leged injury,  which  he  suffered  many  years  previous. 

ft.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  May  6th  1,821, 
He  was  a  man  of  talents  which  few  other  men  are  competent  to 
mate  :  of  astonishing  foresight  and  intrepidity  :  of  insatiable  amb_ 
His  career  was  marked  by  the  most  splendid  achievemeiits.    He 
destmed  by  Providence  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Princes  of  Ae 
earth,  to  shake  the  foundations  of  arbitraiy  power,  and  tfaeo.  to  k 
himself  humbled  and  debased.    To  France  he  gave  a  code  of  hm, 
the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt  throue^hout  Europe,  and  wiO  o- 
tend  throuj^  the  world.    He  gave  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  ooem- 
nity,  an  activity  and  importance,  which  they  had  never  felt ;  but  wfaidi, 
having  been  once  appreciated,  they  are  not  likely  to  sinrender.    flii 
political  maxims,  however  selnsh  in  their  ends,  were  utterly  at  v»> 
ance  with  that  baser  love  of  arbitraiy  dominion,  which  is  it^atidkv 
of  the  welfare  of  its  subjects.    He  lo%'ed  to  govern ;  hot  his  amlMtRMi 
made  him  wish  to  govern  an  industrious,  enlightened,  and  hanfj 
world ;  and  wherever  he  extended  his  conquests,  he  endeavouiea  to 
relieVe  the  oppressed,  and  break  the  shackles  under  which  faumasitf 
groaned.     'Fhe  edbrts  which  are  now  making  by  the  lower  classes  ia 
almost  every  arbitrary  government,  to  obtain  free  constitutkms  whicb 
shall  elevate  them  from  the  rank  ot  slaves  to  that  of  citizens,  are  to 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  his  institutions,  wd 
his  example.    We  can  mark  no  limits  to  the  blessic^  which,  under 
Heaven,  he  dispensed  while  he  lived,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
If  we  judge  him  by  the  effects  of  his  conquests,  his  institutions  and  bii 
administration  of  government,  he  will  appear  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind  :  but  if  as  Christians,  we  estimate  his  character  i^ 
the-  motives  which  he  manifested  throughout  his  career,  we  shall  m 
little  in  it  to  applaud,  but  much  to  condemn.    Although  it  was  a  pail 
of  his  policy  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  men,  a  wish  to  extend  and 
to  secure  his  own  sovereignty  over  them  appears  to  have  been  bts 
ruling  motive.    An  all-wise  Providence  converted  his  deeds  into 
blessing,  but  they  cannot  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  Christian  virtue. 
If  his  nse  and  reign  was  all  that  men  call  glorious,  his  downfall  ex- 
hibited a  reverse  no  less  signal.    Confined  on  one  of  the  most  banen 
and  dismal  isianos  in  the  world,— guarded  and  controlled  by  gaoien, 
who  exercised  towards  him  a  pettj  tyranny,  which  denied  not  unfie- 
Quently  the  common  civilities  of  life, — wasted  h^  a  long  and  paiafiid 
disease, — all  the  circumstances  about  him  combined  to  toock  bis  for- 
mer greatness,  and  to  witness  to  an  ambitious  worid,  tfaat  &i  db 
exaLeih  hinueff  shall  be  cAased. 
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3«.  In  1 ,823,  France  obtained  permisftion  from  the  Con^ss  of  Allied 
^▼ereigQS,  held  at  Veiona,  to  invade  S()Mi  and  re-establish  the  kin|^ 
n  lus  fonner  authoritj.  It  was  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  new 
xiostitution  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  powerful  resistance  to 
this  invasion  ;  but  the  conquest  proved  easy ;  and  this  revolution, 
like  that  of  1,820,  was  accomplished  with  veiy  little  bloodshed.  On 
die  16th  day  of  Sept.  1,824,  Louis  XVIII.  died  of  the  dropsy;  his 
brotber  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  took  the  title  of  Charles  a. 

4.    A  revolution  similar  in  its  character  to  that  in  Spain  took  place 

in  PoTtug;al  in  1,820.    In  1,821,  the  Royal  Family,  with  the  exception 

of  tlie  Prince  Royal,  the  king's  son,  returned  from  Brazil.    The  King 

s^vore  to  the  free  constitution,  and  the  kingdom  enjoyed  a  g[ood  de^ 

Cvee  of  tranquillity  until  May  1,823,  when  a  counter-revolution  was 

commenced,  and  on  the  3d  of  June  the  kine  issued  his  proclamation 

amnouncii^  the  restoration  of  the  Ancient  J^narchy. 

&•  In  England,  George  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death 

of    his  father  Geoige  ill.     He  had  for  many  jrears  been  Prince 

Recent.     The  year  was  distin^shed  bj^  domestic  commotions,  of 

vvrhich  the  disturbances  among  tne  labouring  classes  in  Manchester 

and  other  manufacturing  towns,  were  the  most  alarming.     The  al- 

leg^ed  cause  of  complaint  was  the  low  price  of  wages,  which  was 

declared  to  be  ciuite  disproportionate  to  their  services.    Large  meet* 

VDga  were  held  in  many  places,  and  very  riotous  proceedings  passed, 

and  the  nation  was  much  alarmed  by  tne  prospects  of  a  civil  war. 

Tbe  malecontents  found  several  able  leaders,  among  whom  Hunt  and 

Thistlewood  were   prominent.    The  commotions  were,   however,' 

(|\ielled  without  their  objects  being  obtained.    Hunt  suffered  a  lo^g 

imprisonment ;  Thistlewood  and  tour  others  were  executed,  and  five 

were  transported. 

6.  But  mis  year  was  principally  memo/able  for  the  trial  of  the 
^Q]aeen  on  a  chaige  of  adulteiy.  This  affair  produced  a  remarkable 
degree  of  excitement  not  only  throughout  that  kingdom,  but  also  on 
the  continent  and  in  America. 

7.  Since  the  termination  of  these  difficulties  the  nation  has  eijoyed 
tranquillity  and  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

8.  The  summer  of  1,821,  was  remaikaole  for  the  scantiness  c^  Uie 
cro^s  in  Ireland.  The  following  winter  brought  a  most  distressing 
lamine,  of  which  great  numbers  perished. 

9.  Since  the  establishment  of  peace  in  1,816,  the  Northern  Stales 
of  Europe  have  enjoyed  a  good  OM^e  of  tranquillity.  Few  events 
have  occurred,  to  serve  as  items  of  general  histoiy.  By  a  decree  of 
the  £mperor  of  Russia  in  1,811,  the  government  of  that  empire  was 
declared  to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Little  was  done  till  after 
the  peace  to  limit  its  despotic  character,  but  since  that  period  some 
constitutional  privileges  nave  been  granted  to  the  subjects.  Similar 
improvements  have  Wn  made,  and  axe  making,  in  the  governments 
of  most  of  thete  States.  Prussia  has  established  assemblies*  which 
bear  a  representative  character. 

10.  In  1,816,  the  Corwncss  of  Vienna,  composed  of  the  authorities  of 
Austria,  France,  Great-Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  made  a  solemn 
declaration  of  their  resolution  to  put  a  stop  to  the  African  Slave  Tradfe. 
This  wicked  traffic  was  not,  however,  (timinished  by  this  measure,  be 
cause  France  was  totally  unfaithful  to  her  promise.  At  tbe  Congresi 
of  Verona  in  1.8S3,  the  same  powers,  with  the  eiception  of  France, 
declared  that  this  crime  ought  to  be  assimilated  with  that  of  pincy, 
lid  hence  punishable  with  death. 

<4q« 
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11.  In  1,816,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Moacow  and 
baigh,  and  in  1,820,  from  tbe^ivhole  Russian  empire,  and  k. 
ever  to  return.  ' 

12.  Pope  Pius  VII.  died  Aug.  20, 1,823,  in  the  eigfaty-secoiid  jar 
of  his  age,  and  the  twentj-fourtn  of  his  pontificate.  He  was  suoceedr 
ed  by  the  Cardinal  Delia  Genga,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Leo  XE 
The  present  Pope,  was  bom  on  the  2d  of  Aug.  1,760.  He  was  X«h 
cio  fourteen  jears  in  the  electorates  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  pczisd  of 
the  persecutions  exercised  by  Bonaparte  against  the  Catholic  Ckjrck, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome  with  tne  other  prelates  and  cardisais 
At  the  restoration,  he  was  the  cardinal  selected  by  Pius  VILto 
congratulate  Louis  XVIII.  on  hirreturo.  The  comDaencemeot  of  kii 
pontificate  has  been  si^alized  by  his  refusal  to  restore  the  inqiuEitin 
m  Spain,  declaring  it  mconsistent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  s^ 

13.  In  the  summer  of  1,820,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  ^a|^ 
and  Sicily,  and  so  feeble  was  the  established  government,  that  i» 
insurgents  soon  compelled  the  king  to  ^nt  them  a  free  cooslitiit^ 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  of  Europe  at  their  session  at  Tioppau,  near  tk 
close  of  the  same  year,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  iirecxncilafafe 
hostility  to  this  new  government.  In  1,821,  they  decided  at  the  Oxh 
gress  of  Laybach,  that  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  army  should  occupy 
Naples,  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  kinff.  This  was  readihf  ac- 
complished, and  with  little  opposition.  The  Spanish  coiKtitutioo  of 
lj812,  was  granted  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  tranquillitr  was  restored. 
Similar  disturbances  took  place  at  the  same  period  m  some  of  the 
Sardinian  States,  but  they  were  quieted  by  the  result  of  those  in  Na- 
ples and  Sicily 

14.  Turkey  has  enjoyed  little  tranquillity  for  many  years.     The 
Greeks  revolted  from  the  Ottoman  power  in  1,821';  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  a  bloody  w^  has  been  carried  on  between  then 
and  the  Turks.     The  latter  have  committed  frequent  and  honibk 
massacres  of  the  Christians  in  Constantinople,  Scio,  and  other  places; 
and  iiave  endeavoured  to  reduce  their  revolted  subjects  by  every  ad 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.    The  Greeks  have  maintained  their  stns- 
gle  for  mdependence  with  much  bravery  and  spirit,  which  has  some- 
times become  ferocity ;  but  they  are  neither  sufficiently  virtuous  nor 
civilized  to  act  in  full  concert  in  resisting  oppression.    It  is  impossible 
to  judge  how  far  they  have  been  really  successful,  and  what  are  their 
prospects  of  ultimate  success,  owing  to  the  want  of  authentic  channek 
of  information  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  existing  probability  is  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  their  success. 

SECTION  SECOND. 
HISTORY  OF  NEW  SPAIN. 

COMPTLBD  PRITfCIPALLr  FROM  POTKSBTT'S  NOTES  ON  MEXICO. 

I.  Whew  this  countnr  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1,519, 
It  had  attauied  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Of  this  we  may  juto 
by  the  form  of  its  government,  its  laws,  and  its  civil  institutions. 
.  *V  ^*\^  monarch  was  chosen  from  amopg  the  members  of  the  re«ih 
ing  family  by  six  electors,  chosen  from  amoi«  the  thirty  princes  of 
the  first  rank.  The  politidJ  system  was  feudal.  The  fiist  class  of 
nobles,  consisting  of  thirty  families  had  each  one  hundred  thousand 
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▼assals.  The  second  class  consisted  of  more  than  three  thousand 
{kmilies.  Hie  lords  exercised  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their 
-vassals.  All  the  lands  were  divided  into  allodial,  hereditanr,  and 
cortingent  estates,— the  latter  depending  upon  places  in  the  gift  of  the 

GFOWn. 

3.  The  priests  were  charged  with  the  education  of  youth  ^  and  on 

their  testimony  of  the  merit  of  their  scholars,  depended  their  foture 

rank."    Under  Montezuma,  the  emperor  at  this  period,  the^vemment 

ivas  despotic,  but  he  was  subject  to  the  high  priest.    Eacb  province 

i^as  subject  to  a  tribute  ;  but  certain  nobles  were  excepted,  who  were 

compelled  to  taice  the  field  in  case  of  a  war,  with  a  stated  number  ot 

followers.    The  tribute  was  paid  in  kind,  and  was  fixed  at  one  diir- 

tieth  part  of  the  crop.    The  governors  of  provinces  also  vied  with 

each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  presents  to  the  emperor. 

4.  Sacrilege,  murder,  and  treason,  were  punished  with  death  ;  and 
the  laws  of  Sie  empire  were  generally  as  much  respected  ^as  in  the 
meet  civilized  European  nations  of  that  age.  The  attention  of  the 
government  was  principally  directed  towaras  the  internal  commerce, 
so  as  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  to  the  people.  Posts  were  estab- 
lished between  the  capital  ana  the  remotest  provinces.  A  court  of 
ten  magistrates  determined  the  validity  of  contracts ;  and  officers  were 
c<mstantly  employed  to  examine  the  measures  and  die  quality  of  goods 
exposed  for  sale. 

5.  Besides  the  empire  of  the  Mexicans,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  there  were  other  powerful  states,  whose  form  of  government 
was  republican.    The  most  powerful  of  these  was  Tlascala,  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  continued  for  some  time  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.    It  was  a  thickly  settled,  fertile,  and  populous  countiy,  di- 
vided into  districts,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  chief.    These  chiefs 
administered  justice,  levied  the  tribute,  and  commanded  the  militafy 
forces,  but  their  decrees  were  not  valid,  or  of  force,  until  confirmed  by 
the  senate  of  Tlascala,  which  was  the  true  sovereign.     A  certain  num- 
ber of  citizens,  chosen  from  the  different  districts  by  popular  assem- 
blies, formed  this  legislative  body.    The  senate  elected  its  own  chiefl 
The  laws  were  strictly  and  impartially  executed ;  and  the  people  are 
represented  as  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful. 

6.  The  Mexicans  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Astronomy,  and 
their  calendar  was  constructed  with  more  exactness  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the  Egyptians.  Their  hieroglyphics,  drawii^, 
and  maps— their  cities  and  artificial  roads,  causeways,  canals,  and  im- 
mense pyramids — their  government  and  hierarchy,  and  administration 
of  laws— their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining,  and  of  preparing  metals 
for  ornament  and  use — their  skill  in  carving  images  out  of  the  hardest 
stone^in  manufacturing  and  dying  cloths,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
.  agriculture,  afford  ample  et^idence  of  the  high  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  the  Mexicans.  ^  If  we  recollect  that  at  this  period,  the  art 
of  printing  was  not  used  in  Europe, — that  the  Reformation  nad  not 
taken  place, — that  most  of  the  ereat  improvements  in  arts  and  science 
are  of  more  modem  date,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  call  the  Mexicans 
barbarous,  compared  with  their  proud  invaders,  or  with  other  nations , 
of  that  period.     Their  religion  was  disgraced  by  gross  superstition ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  was  not  unfiequent    But,  still, 
when  compared  with  other  nations,  they  were  not  deficient  in  practi- 
cal virtue.    Indeed  nothing  in  their  character  appears  to  have  been 
half  so  gnoss  and  antichristian,  as  the  merciless  conduct  of  their  inva* 
den.  We  cannot  estimate  them  by  the  degraded  state  of  the  remain- 
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img:  natiyes ;  for  wh^  the  countiy  was  conquered,  its  arts,  and    , 

mi  civil  and  religious  institutions  ceajsed,  because  those  trasses  in  the 
communitj  by  wbom  knowledge  was  possessed  and  transmittedy 
utterly  exterminated. 

7.  Shortly  afler  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez  landed  at  Vera 
he  receivea  messengers  from  Montezuma,  bringing  with  Aem  pr 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  ^ntre9tir^  Cortez  not  to  advanoe  &r> 
ther  into  the -country.  But  the  sight  of  this  display  of  wealth  sdam" 
lated  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  their  resolutioD  to 
penetrate  to  the  ca|^ital.  In  their  route  they  had  to  contend  againrt 
the  republic  of  Tlascala,  a  nation  continually  at  war  with  the  empoe 
of  Mexico.  Cortez  vanquished  them  in  two  battles,  azid  found  ao 
difficulty  in  enh'sting  them  a^iost  Montezuma.  Six  thousand  Tlasca- 
lans  were  added,  as  auxiiianes,  to  his  European  troops,  and  he  cqd- 
tinued  his  march  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire  under  the  guiae  of 
friendship.  As  he  advanced,  he  continued  to  augment  his  forces  by 
treaties  with  other  nations  and  tribes  which  were  inimical  to  Monte- 
zuma ;  and  with  a  European  force  of  five  hundred  infantry  and  fifteen 
horsemen,  and  a  laiee  army  of  Indians,  he  reached  the  city  of  Tenocb- 
titlan  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1,519.  The  emperor  received  bun  with  a 
degree  of  magnificence  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniaida. 
The  whole  army  was  lodged  and  entertained  sumptuously,  and 
received  presents  to  a  great  amount. 

8.  Montezuma  soon  found  that  by  admitting  an  armed  and  i .  _ 
All  friend  into  his  capital,  he  bad  delivered  himself  and  his  peopie 
into  the  hands  of  a  ferocious  enemy.  Cortez  demanded  that  mt 
Mexican  general,  Qualpopoca,  who  had  committed  some  hostilities  oo 
the  colony  leH  at  Vera  Cruz,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  he  caused^ him  to  be  burnt  alive.  He  next  gat 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  emperor  and  detained  him  prisoner,  fiut 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  most  excited  by  the  contempt  with 
which  their  religious  rites  and  idols  were  treated  by  the  Spaniaids. 

9.  Cortez  was  now  compelled  to  leave  the  force  at  Tenochtitlaii 
(he  capital,  in  the  rummand  of  Alvarado,  and  march  against  Narvaez 
who  had  arrived  on  the  coast  to  deprive  him  of  his  command.    Havn^ 
vanquished  Narvaez  and  obt<)incd  a  considerable  accession  of  Iqrce, 
he  returned  to  Tenochtitlan,  and  found  that  the  Mexicans  bad  bumf  the 
vessels  which  he  had  constructed  on  the  Lake,  and  had  just  laid  siege 
to  the  building  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  lodged.     The  siege  was 
prosecuted  with  vigour  by  the  natives,  and  the  place  defended  with 
obstinacy  by  the  Spaniards.     Montezuma  having  ascended  a  terrace 
vtas  killed  by  a  stone  or  arrow,  and  his  brother  Qpetlavaca  proclaimed 
his  successor.  *  This  gave  suCh  vigour  to  the  Mexicans,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss.    At  Otumba,  Cortez  was 
obliged  to  turn  and  give  them  battle.    He  was  victorious,  and  pn>- 
ceeded  to  Tlascala  without  further  trouble.    To  secure  his  ascenaeii- 
cy  over  this  republic,  he  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  territones 
of  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  uniform  succcsl. 

10.  In  December  1,5^1,  he  returned  to  the  vale  of  Tezcuco,  and 
fronp  this  place  continued  to  carrv  on  the  war  against  the  Mexicans 
and'  their  allies.  He  ordered  to  oe  constructed  at  Tlascala  tlie  frame? 
of  thirteen  vessels,  and  they  were  brought  by  an  immense  number  of 
Indians  to  the  Lake  Tezcuco.  When  these  vessels  were  ready,  h% 
■ent  for  his  allies,  amounting  to  fiily  thousand  troops,  who  soon  amved. 
AAet  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days  the  cit;^  was  captured,  Aug.  13th. 
\6tl.    The  captured  Mexicans  were  divided  amon^  the  conqucion 
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fiftk  being  leserred  for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  tbej  continued 
to  be  treated  as  daves  for  centuries,  notwithstanding  the  humane  laws 
passed  in  Spain  for  their  relief.  This  conquest  was  completed  in  the 
reig^  of  Guatimozin  son  of  Montezuma,  \vno  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  afler  the  death  of  Qfidtlavaca. 

11.  There  is  little  interesting  in  the  histoiy  of  Mexico  from  this 

period  till  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  1.810.    Almost  the 

only  bright  spot  in  the  j)age  of  its  history  during  this  period,  is  the 

administration  of  the  viceroy  Revillagigedo.    Good  roads.  ieadii)|g 

from  the  capital  to  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  were  made  by  his 

orders  ;  the  streets  of  the  principal  cities  were  paved  and  lifted. 

and   good  police  regulations  establi^ihed.     An  authentic  statistical 

acoount  of  the  country  was  made,  and  almost  every  salutaiy  law  and 

regulation,  now  in  existence,  may  be  traced  to  his  administration. 

IS.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  Soain  exer 

cised  over  her  American  Colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  all 

acQuisitions  in  America  were  considered  as  belor^ing  to  the  crown, 

ratner  than  to  the  state.     Pope  Alexander  VI.  first  bestowed  them  as 

a  free  gift,  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    They  and  their  successors 

were  to  be  held  as  the  universal  proprietors  of  the  regions  which  had 

been,  or  should  be  discovered.    All  officers  in  the  colonies,  whether 

civil  or  ecclesiastic,  were  appointed  by  their  authority,  ana  remova 

ble  at  their  pleasure.    The  Spanish  possessions  were,  at  first,  divided 

into  two  vicen>yalties.  New  Spain  and  Peru ;  but  subsequently,  a 

third  was  established  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  jurisdiction  of  whicb 

extended  over  Terra  Firma  and  the  province  of  Q^ito. 

13.  The  authority  of  the  viceroys  was  supreme  in  every  depart 
ment  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  crimmal.  To  aid  them  in  the 
administration  of  ^venunent  in  provinces  remote  ^m  their  lesidence, 
magistrates  of  vanous  orders  were  appointed,  subject  to  the  viceroy  ; 
and  courts,  called  Audiences,  were  established,  wnose  decisions  were, 
in  most  cases,  final.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy  without  any  pro- 
vision  of  a  successor  by  the  kivf,  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in 
the  court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  and 
the.  senior  judge,  assisted  by  hb  brethren,  exercised  all  the  functions 
ef  the  viceroy,  while  the  omce  continued  vacant. 

14.  The  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  was^  however,  vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  This 
Council  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand  in  1,511.     Its  jurisdiction 

^  extended  to  evexy  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  militaiy ,  and  com«> 
mercial.  AU  laws^  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and 
police  of  the  colonies  originated  there,  and  must  be  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  the  members,  before  being  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Idne. 
To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downwareu, 
was  accountable.  Before  it  was  laid  all  intelligence  puolic  or  secret, 
received  from  the  colonies,  and  eveiy  scheme  of  improving  the  ad- 
ministration, police,  or  commerce,  was  submitted  to  its  considera- 
tioD. 

15.  Another  tribunal  was  established  at  Seville  in  1,501,  called 
Com  de  la  Contratacum^  or  the  house  of  trade.  It  was  designed  to 
regulate  such  commercial  affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and  per- 
noal  inspectioo  of  those  appointed  to  superintend  them.  Such  is  at 
outline  oTtfae  ssrstem  of  government  which  Spain  established  in  be 
American  colonies. 

16.  In  1,808,  the  viceioy  of  Mexico,  Don  Jose  Iturrigaray,  received 
wcfa  oontradictoiy  orders  firom  the  supreme  authorities  in  Spaing  ■• 
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lo  lender  it  neeenuj  to  call  a  Junta  composed  c^  a  Tepiesentalive 

from  each  province.  Tills  measure  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  £«- 
ropeans  in  the  capital,  as  it  was  calculated  to  place  the  Creoles  oo  ao 
equal  footing  wim  themselves  in  die  government.  They  thereibfe 
conspired  against  the  viceroy,  surprised  him,  and  sent  him  and  his 
family  prisoners  to  Spain.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  next  rice^ 
roj,  Vanegas,  the  Creoles  formed  a  conspiracy  to  overtlirow   bis 

Sower.  Tney  collected  a  laige  force  under  Hidalgo  a  priest  of  soaxt 
istinction,  and  for  several  months  their  success  seemea  ^hnost  cer- 
tain. But  Hidakfo.  by  a  most  unaccountable  mismanagement  stiSeted 
his  army  to  be  oeieated'with  great  slaughter  in  Oct.  1,809,  and  theff 
total  defeat  followed  in  Januaiy  1,811. 

17.  Another  attempt  was  soon  made  by  the  Creoles  and   lodiaos 
under  Rayon,  a  lawyer  of  great  influence,  but  the  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed.   A  more  formidable  army  was  gathered  by  Morelos  in  1,814 
— 15,  and  the  contest  for  independence  a^ain  appeared  more  bopelbl ; 
but  he  wa^  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed.    In  Nov.    1,816, 
the  Patriots  were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  General  Mina  with  a  small 
force  from  England.     Uniting;  himself  with  the  army  already  in  ope- 
ration, he  sustained  the  conflict  with  ereat  bravery  for  one  year,  but 
was  then  defeated 'and  executed.    The  Independent  army  was  now 
too  feeble  for  offensive  operation,  and  little  was  done  until  the  re%'o- 
lution  of  Spain  in  1,821.    The  decrees  of  the  Cortez  confiscatinir  the 
estates,  and  reducing  and  reforming  some  of  the  hklier  orders  of  the 
cleigy,  excited  the  mdignation  of  the  church  in  Mexico,  and  from 
that  time,  the  priests  used  their  influence  in  favour  of  a  separation 
from  Spain.    Although  their  influence  had  been  somewhat  dimmisbed, 
it  was  still  sufiicient  to  produce  the  adoption  of  almost  any  measure 
which  they  should  recommend.    They  were  aided  by  the  wealthy 
Europeans  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  countnr  m  ttie  pureness 
of  despotism,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  refuge  tor  the  king  of  Spain 
£rom  tne  persecutions  of  the  Cortez,  and  from  the  new  constitution. 

18.  Don  Augustin  Iturbide  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  agent  tD 
carver  their  plans  into  effect.    He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
previous  contests  as  an  enemy  to  the  patriots,  and  the  cleigy  little  an- 
ticipated that  his  love  of  tyranny  would  soon  be  exercised  at  the  cost 
of  their  dearest  plans.    He  at  this  time  commanded  a  considerable 
army,  and  on  receiving  money  to  proceed  into  the  southern  provinces 
he  united  himself  with  Guerrero,  one  of  the  patriot  chie&,  and  offered 
pardon  to  all  who  would  unite  ^emselves  to  his  standard.    From  the 
.veiy  eneigetic  operations  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  capital,  the  whole 
nation  was  soon  roused  in  favour  of  independence.    The  viceroy  was 
deposed ;  Iturbide  was  made  admiral  of  the  navy,  generalissimo  of 
the  army,  and  president  of  the  Regency  which  was  established  by  the 
new  Junta.  His  ambitious  designs  now  became  manifest,  and  he  iound 
little  difficulty  in  raising  himself  above  the  established  authorities,  and 
securing  the  reins  of  government.    The  Cortez  were  decidedly  op- 
posed to  him,  but  the  soldieiy  were  his  friends,  and  they  ccMnpeDed 
iie  Cortez  to  declare  him  emperor  on  the  19th  of  May  1,832.   After 
having  attained  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  sought  dt  every  mean 
to  render  his  authority  absolute,  and  elevated  the  members  of  his  own 
family  to  oflices  of  state.    Many  of  the  cleigy  were  fai^  from  beirf 
■atisned  with  the  elevation  of  Iturbide.    The  archbishop  of  Mezio) 
refused  to  crown  him,  and  retired  from  the  capital. 

19.  The  emperor  did  not  long  enjoy  his  despotic  reign.    Sant^, 
the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  could  not  brook  the  oontrol  of  a  rape- 
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rior.  Enjoying  an  independent  command,  and  poflsessine  the  confi- 
.  dence  of  a  ffreat  part  of  tne  community,  he  found  no  difficuUy  in  raising 
a  formidable  force.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe  Victoria,  who 
had  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  been  a  most  faithiul 
friend  to  the  cause  of  libert^r,  but  had  been  obliged,  under  the  exist- 
ing despotism,  to  conceal  himself  in  the  mountains.  Santana  found 
that  the  great  popularity  of  Guadalupe  Victoria  made  it  necessanr 
to  yield  to  him  the  supreme  commana/  This  beiitt^  readily  granted, 
they  possessed  each  others  confidence,  and  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
pire. The  army  in  all  parts  declared  for  the  rei)ublican  principles 
of  Santana,  and  the  commander  in  chief,  and  Iturbide  founa  it  neces- 
sary first  to  summon  tbe^Cortez  which  he  had  forcibly  dissolved,  and 
aAerwards,  on  the  eighth  of  March  1,823,  to  abdicate  the  throne.  Hq 
ivas  peimitted  to  leave  the  empire,  and  he  sailed  with  his  family  for 
Leghorn  on, the  11th  of  Mav.  He  returned  in  the  summer  of  1,824, 
but  was  received  by  republicans  who  justly  appreciated  him.  An 
order  had  been  passed  by  the  Congress  for  his  immediate  execution 
in  case  of  his  arrival ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  identified,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and,  a  few  days  aAer,  was  brought  forth  by  public  order 
and  shot, 

50.  Immediately  after  his  abdication  the  nation  declared  for  a.  re- 
publican government,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  1,824,  a  federal 
constitution  was  adopted,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is 
obviously  the  fonn  of  government  best  suited  to  the  interests  and  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  the  community.  The  principal  defect  in  theii;  con- 
stitution is  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  reli&^on.  The  nation 
cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the  real  freedom  of  republican  institutions, 
while  their  minds  are  subjected  under  the  real  despotism  of  a  national 
religion.  In  other  respects  the  Constitution  of  this  republic  very  year- 
ly resembles  that  of  the  United  States. 

21.  The  former  Captain-Generalship  of  Guatimala,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chiapa,  declared  its  independence  at  the  same  time  with 
Mexico,  but  refused  to  unite  with  that  government.  It  has  establish- 
ed an  independent,  federal  government,  under  the  title  of  the  Confed- 
erated States  of  the  Centre  of  America.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  established  here  also,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  and  in  most 
respects  their  coastitution  agrees  with  that  of  the  Mexican  Republic 


SECTION  THIRD. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

1.  The  Bahamas  were  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus,— 
Oct.  12th '1 '492.    The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Nassau  in  New 
Providence  by  the  English,  1,672.    These  islands  soon  after  becam# 
the  resort  of  pirates.    I'heir  leader  was  John  Teach,  called  Blaeik 
Beard,  who  for  about  ten  years  was  the  sovereign  of  these  islands 
and  the  terror  of  the  North  American  coast.    He  was  killed  off  thf 
coast  of  N.  Carolina  in  1,718.    During  most  of  the  remaining  perioifi 
the  English  have  quietly  possessed  the  Bahamas,  but  they  have  coi» 
stantly  served  as  lurkin&r  places  for  some  pirates.     These  have  mult) 
plied  greatly  in  all  the  West  Indies  lyithm  the  last  ten  years,  and  r^ 
cfibctual  means  have  been  devised  for  exterminating  them. 

2.  When  the  Bahamas  were  discovered,  the  population  was  esti 
mated  at  about  40,000.    The  inhabitants  called  tnenMf^i'^es  Lucaya^ 
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Thej  were  mostly  4evoted  Id  maritime  hie,  and  subsisfod  prinaiiai- 
]j  upon  fiflh.  They  were  i|riiorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  bat  made  sofl» 
use  of  cotton  and  of  fi[o]d.  They  weie  a  kind,  friendlr  peopk, 
averse  to  war.  Scarcely  SO  years,  however,  had  elapsed,  oclote  ^ 
rapacicus  Spaniards  transported  them  all  by  force  or  artifice.  Id  d^ 
in  (he  mines  of  Hispaniola.  Beings  remarkably  expert  diyers,  aonr 
of  them  were  afterwards  transported  to  the  coast  of  Ciunana,  aodem 
ployed  in  the  pear!  fishery- 

3.  The  Gaeater  AirrnxEs  when  first  discovered,  were  iohafaited 
bjr  a  race  called  Arrowauks.  They  also  possessed  a  ^reat  patt  of 
Trinidad.  It  appears  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Anowanks 
of  Guiana.  All  of  this  name  spoke  one  language,  and  had  tbe  same 
institutions.  Thev  believed  m  an  invisible,  omnipotent  Crealor 
named  Jocahuna,  out  admitted  a  plurality  of  subordinate  deities,  and 
like  the  American  Indians  generally,  they  believed  in  a  fiiture  slala 
of  retribution.  Their  children  were  entirely  naked,  but  the  adults 
wore  a  sliest  covering  of  cotton  cloth  round  the  waisL  They  wen 
a  mild  ana  hospitable  people,  but  effeminate  and  sensual.  The  cG- 
mate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil  naturally  made  them  indolent.  Fran 
evening  till  dawn  they  were  much  engsu^d  in  dancing,  and  as  maoy 
as  60,000  sometimes  joined  at  oi\ce  in  this  favourite  amusement. 

4.  These  islands  were  divided  into  great  kingdoms,  sul^ect  bi 
caciques  or  hereditary  monarchs.  Each  kingdom  was  subdivided 
into  numerous  principalities.  The  reg^  authority  was  absolute,  but 
was  administered  witn  great  mildness.  The  alx>riginal  popula&w 
has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000 :  but  within  30  years  after  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus,  the  great  body  of  them  were  exterminated.  A 
veiy  few  only  remain  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  but  the  Arrowauks  m 
Guiana  are  still  a  distinct  tribe. 

5.  There  is  litlJe  in  the  histoiy  of  colonial  governments  that »  inter- 
esting and  valuable  ;  and  none  of  the  West  India  islands,  except  St. 
Doming,  have  become  independent.     The  Spaniards  have  lost  many 
of  the  islands  to  which  they  first  laid  claim  :  out  the  present  posse»> 
sors  are  well  known  from  common  geographies,  and  the  time  when 
these  trifling  revolutions  took  place  is  of  little  consequence,  while  ft^ 
efibcts  produced,  were  so  unimportant.    One  &ct  is  worthy  of  record 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards — ^whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  has  been 
equalled  by  no  other  nation  in  modem  times,  and  who  have,  of  late 
years,  been  sufferinfi^  a  natural  and  just  retribution  of  their  enormities 
But  to  their  credit  be  it  said,— their  treatment  of  negro  slaves  has 
been  more  humane  than  that  of  other  nations  ;  and  the  Spanish  laws 
enacted  in  their  favour,  have  had  a  powerful  influence  to  en%hteD  the 
English  and  French  in  this  cause  ofhumanity. 

6. .  The  Buccaniers,  who  were  the  forefathers  of  the  present  piratei 
deserve  some  notice.  .They  consisted  originally  of  a  body  of  FrsDCo 
and  English  planters  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of  St 
Christophers  in  1,629,  with  circumstances  of  outrageous  barbaritj. 
They  first  established  themselves  on  the  small  island  of  Tortuga,  near 
the  N.  W.  part  of  St.  Domingo.  They  were  here  joined  by  some 
Dutch  emigrants,  who  had  been  expelled  in  the  same  manner  fiora 
Santa  Cruz.  Their  first  occupation  was  hunting  wild  cattle  od  the 
plains  of  St.  Domingo,  which  they  buccaned  and  brought  to  the  place 
of  their  retreat.  The  word  buccan  signified  a  grate  or  hurdle  on 
which  meat  was  prepared  before  the  fire ;  sind  from  their  abuodsnt 
vue  of  it,  these  people  werr  called  buccanien^buccanen,  or  bueanmu 
A  tew  rears  after  their  establishment  heie»  a  Spanish  armament, 
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any  proYbcalion,  invaded  them,  and  barbarously  murdered 

their  women  and  children.    This  roused  the  Buccaniers  to  le- 

_    ;  and  they  soon  became  the  most  terrible  antagonists  the 

Spaniards  ever  encountered.     Many  others  joined  them,  and  they 

t>eeaine  formidable  both  from  their  numbers  and  their  desperate  brave* 

XT'.      By  their  means  the  Spaniards  lost  the  western  part  of  St.  Do- 

ming^o,  and  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica,  besides  an  almost  incredible 

&mount  of  property ,  and  a  great  number  of  human  live6.    Their  most 

renowned  feaaers  were  Montbars,  a  native  of  Languedoc,  and  Hemy 

IVIorgan,  a  Welshman.    The  war  between  England  and  France  m 

l.,688,  occasioned  a  disunion  of  the  English  and  French  Buccanieri, 

and  greatly  weakened  their  force,  and  they  possessed  little  power 

sSieT  the  year  1,700. 

7.  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  furnishes  the  most  important  hems  in 
the  histoiT  of  the  West  Indies.     Spain  ceded  the  western  half  of  the 
island  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1,697.    It  did  not  be- 
come a  prosperous  colony  till  thirty  years  after.    In  1,791  an  alarm- 
ing insurrection  of  the  negroes  broke  out  in  the  French  colony,  which 
defined  half  of  the  northern  province  in  blood.     The  next  year,  the 
national  assembly  proclaimed  the  political  equality  of  the  whites, 
and  free  people  of  colour.    The  commissioners  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  1,793,  decreed  (he  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  colo- 
ny.    On  the  21st  of  June  of  the  same  year,  Mocaya,  a  black,  at  the 
head  of  3,000  negroes,  began  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  whUet 
at  cape  Fran<:ois,  and  multitudes  were  massacred. 

8.  An  expedition  from  Jamaica  in  1794-5-6,  attempted  to  reduce 
the  island,  but  was,  each  year,  driven  off  by  the  yellow  fever.    The 
eastern  half  was  ceded  to  France  in  1,795,  but  it  was  of  little  import- 
ance to  that  country.     In  1 ,801 ,  July  .1st,  the  blacks  rose  and  declared 
themselves  independent,  but  its  independence  was  not  well  establisbei) 
till  1,804.     The  first  sovereign  assumed  the  title  of  Jaques  I.  Empe- 
ror OF  Hayti.     He  enjoyed  his  power  but  a  short  time,  being  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  ;  and  was  succt^edcd  by  Christophe  under  the  title  of 
Heitrt  I.  King' OF  Havti.     His  dominions  were  on  the  north  part  of 
the  island  ;  the  southern  was  occupied  by  a  republican  party,  rnofrt- 
ly  mulattoes,   under  Fetion  who  assumed   tne  title  of  rrendem 
if  Hayti,    Frequent  and  bloody  conflicts  occurred  between  these 
two  parties.     On  the  death  of  Petion  in  1,817,  Boyer  was  appointed 
President ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Christophe,  the  two  parties  united 
under  President  Boyer,  and  have  now  eftablished  a  veiy  efficient 
government.     He  is  an  intelligent,  energetic,  and  humane  sovereign ; 
and  his  administration  is  highly  calculated  to  promote  the  happinesi 
of  his  subjects.     In  1,808,  the  Spaniards,  aided  by  the  English,  re- 
took the^easl^m  part  of  the  island,  but  their  colony  has  little  force, 
and  lives  on  friendly  terms  with  the  blacks. 

9.  The  Caribbean  Islands,  when  discovered,  were  inhabited  or  a 
numerous,  cultivated,  and  powerful  nation,  called  Caraibes  or  Carilh- 
hee$.  They  were  more  warlike  than  the  Arrowauks.  ^  Towards  each 
other  they  were  faithful,  friendly,  and  affectionate  ;  but  regarded  a)] 
strangers  as  enemies.  They  were  well  skilled  in  most  of  the  arts  of 
life ;  and  their  religion  acknowledged  one  supreme,  indcpei)den# 
Deity;  and  taught  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Nearly  all  of  this 
race  have  been  exterminated  on  these  islands,  but  they  still  rcmaia 
on  the  continent  of  South  America  a  very  powerful  nntion. 

10,  There  is  Utile  rise  thnl  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  West 
Indies,  except  to  th()"«e  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  aborigines,  and 

Kr 
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of  the  merciless  treatment  they  received  from  tne  S^niaxds.     A  way 
mltiute  histoiy  of  these  islands  has  been  written  by  JEIdwanis. 

SECTION  FOURTH. 
HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

UNITED  PROVINCES. 

1.  The  river  La  Plata  was  discovered  in  1,516.  fiuenoa  Ayret 
was  settled  in  1,535.  From  the  settlement  of  tlie  countiy  unti]  l.TTf 
its  histoiy  comprises  only  a  series  of  vexations  from  the  aespotxrai  of 
viceroys,  of  privations  from  monopolies,  and  commercial  restnctiooiv 
amd  or  sufTerii^s  from  wars  foreign  to  its  interests.  From  this  period 
to  1,781,  the  liidians  from  the  upper  country  continual  J  j  harawpfl 
the  provinces,  burnt  many  towns,  and  destroyed  manjr  of  the  inbabi- 
tants  ;  but  they  were  at  length  defeated  by  the  combined  armies  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Lima. 

2.  In  1,806,  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Brit^,  and  Boeaos 
Ayres  was  taken  without  opposition.  An  army  from  the  iDtertorsoos 
expelled  them.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1,807,  but  the  people 
beginning  to  acquire  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  attacked  tbe 
army  while  in  the  city,  and  were  completely  successful. 

3.  On  the  25th  of  May  1,810,  in  consequence  of  the  renuocialion 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  and  the  deranged  state  of 
afikirs  in  Spain,  a  junta  was  convened  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  taketbe 
government  into  their  own  hands,  still  administering  it,  however,  is 
the  name  of  Ferdinand.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  re^xilu- 
tfon  which  delivered  them  from  the  slavery  ihoy  had  suflleied  for 
nearly  300  years.  Since  that  period,  they  have  been  in  reality  inde- 
pendent. 

4.  Since  1,810,  there  have  been  four  revolutions,  each  of  which  hai 
changed  the  government,  but  there  has  constantly  been  a  representa- 
tive assembly.  On  the  9th  of  July  1,816,  the  congress  made,  and 
promulgated  a  declaration  of  absolute  independence.  In  Deceiz>bef 
of  the  same  year  the  country  was  invaded  by  tlie  Portuguese,  and  a 
considerable  part  was  conquered.  It  has,  however,  reclaimed  its 
possessions,  and  its  government  has  become  so  well  established,  that  its 
independence  has  been  acknowledged  by  other  nations. 

BRAZIL. 

1.  This  countiy  was  discovered  by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Por 
tuguese,  in  1,500.  As  little  gold  or  silver  was  found  near  the  coast, 
it  was  for  a  while  wholly  neglected,  and  none  but  criminals  an^  aban- 
doned women  were  sent  hither.  In  1,648,  the  inquisition,  after  plun- 
dering the  Jews  of  their  property,  banished  them  to  Brazil.  A 
govenior  was  sent  over  the  following  year,  who  immediately  built 
St.  Salvador.  It  was  reduced  in  1,624,  by  the  Dutch,  ana  taken 
from  them  in  1,625,  by  the  Spaniards.  Portugal  reclaimed  it  ro 
about  1,645,  and  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  wbolt 
country  till  the  lale  revolutions  throughout  South  America. 

2.  In  the  laher  part  of  1,806,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
rortugal  by  the  French,  the  royal  family  embarked  for  Brazil,  under 
protection  of  an  English  squadron.  Rio  de  Janeiro  continued  to  be 
liJeir  residence  from  1,807  till  1,821.     When  they  left  Brazil,  the 
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prince  royal,  the  king's  eldest  son,  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  government  of  the  mother 
cotuitiT,  soon  excited  a  revolutionaiy  spirit  in  most  of  these  provii>- 
ces,  .and  they  declared  for  independence.  The  crown  was  o£tered  to 
tike  prince  royal,  and  accepted  under  the  title  of  emperor. 

GUIANA. 

The  history  of  these  colonies  presents  little  worth  relating.    They 
>iave  frequently  changed  masters,  but  with  little  detriment  or  advai>- 
ta^e.     Tneir  present  situation  is  well  known  from  common  geogra- 
phies.    A  great  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  Indians.  Of  these, 
the  Caraibes  are  the  most  numerous,  brave,  warlike^  and  industrious. 

REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

1.  New-Granada  originally  constituted  a  part  of  Peru.  Two  au- 
diences were  erected  in  1)547,  the  one  at  Panama,  the  other  at  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota,  and  the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  both,  con- 
stituted a  captain-eeneralsbip.    Q^ito  was  made  the  seat  of  an  audi- 
ence in  1,563,  but  the  territories  belonging  to  it,  still  remained  attached 
to  Peru.    In  1,718,  New-Granada  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty ; 
Qpito  and  Venezuela  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the  audiences  of  Pana- 
ma and  Q^ito  were  abolished.    These  were  afterwards  restored,  and 
ID  1,739,  tlfe  territories  dependent  on  the  three  audiences  of  Panama, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Quito,  were  again  erected  into  a  viceroyalty.    A  con- 
gress assembled  at  Carthagena  in  Nov.  1,811,  and  declared  the  coun- 
try independent,  but  it  was  aflerwards  reclaimed  by  the  royalists. 

2.  VENEZUELA  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1,498.  After  several 
^   ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  it  by  missionaries,  it  was  finally  reduced 

by  force,  and  assigned  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Welsers,  a  German  mer- 
cantile house.  Their  administration  was  so  tyrannical,  that  they 
were  dispossessed  in  1,550,  and  a  supreme  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Spain.  From  this  period  till  1,806,  it  remamed  in 
quiet  subjection  to  the  mother  countrjr* 

3.  In  1,806,  general  Miranda,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  partly  at  St.  Domingo,  and  part- 
ly at  New- York,  with  the  design  of  liberating  this  country  irom  the 
Spanish  yoke.  Finding  his  force  inadequate,  he  abandoned  his  men 
to  the  mercy  of  the  provincial  government. 

4.  In  1,811,  the  inhabitants  revolted  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
declared  themselves  independent.  The  declaration  bears  date  July 
5th.  1,811,  exactly  35  years  and  one  day  al\er  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  revolution,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  was 
caused,  by  the  disorders  in  Spain.  This  country  and  New-Granada, 
continuea  in  a  revolutionary  state  till  1.819,  when  they  both  achieved 
their  independence  under  the  reiK>wnea  Bolivar. 

5.  On  the  17th  of  Dec.  1,819,  the  congress  of  Venezuela,  at  St. 
Thomas  of  Angostura,  made  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
union  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  On  the  17th  of  July  1,821,  the 
representatives  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela,  in  general  congress 
at  the  city  of  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  declared  the  following  amor^  others, 
fundamental  laws  of  the  union  of  the  people  of  Colombia  ;  That  the 
people  of  New-Granada  and  Venezuela  be  united  in  one  body  as  a 
nation,  under  thb  name  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia ;  That  the  govern- 
ment be  popular  and  representative  ;  The  nation  free,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  all  other  powers ;  That 
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the  coTernment  consist  of  legblatire,  ezecntire,  and  jodicxaiy 
tbonties ;  That  the  territoiy  be  divided  into  six  depaitmeots,  fa 
an  aidministnitioD  dependent  on  the  national  govemment ;  T*hat 
the  state  of  the  nation  shall  admit,  a  new  city  shall  be  founded,  as  Ae 
capital  of  the  Republic,  which  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  libenlBr 
BoUvar.  the  site  to  be  determined  by  cong^ss  ;  That  there  be  m 
amual  testiyal  of  three  days  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  T21h  of  Dec 
The  constitution  resembles  that  of  the  United  States.  Since  its  adop- 
tioo  the  country  has  been  prosperous,  and  its  independence  seems  l» 
be  firmly  establisbed« 

PERU. 

1.  A  few  tribes  inhabiting  this  countiy  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the  SpsniafdL 
Beine  destitute  of  the  art  of  writing;,  the  early  histoiy  <^  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  exists  only  in  tradition.  There  were  indeed  sobk 
tecords  preserved  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  but  tfaese  wot 
mostly  destroyed  by  their  conquerors,  and  the  few  that  remsjaed 
were  not  veiy  intelligible  to  the  Spaniards.  Some  credit  buweiei 
must  be  given  to  the  tradition  of  the  kingdom  establiriied  at  Coboq, 
m  order  to  account  for  its  great  superiority  over  others. 

t.  The  story  is  as  follows  : — ^Peru  was  originally  possessed  hf  snail 
independent  tribes,  all  of  which  were  strangers  to  almost  every  spt- 
cies  of  cultivation  or  regular  industry,  without  any  fixed  lesidenoe, 
and  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests.    After  the^^  had  strqggled  ibr 
several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  ineTitabie 
in  such  a  state,  and  when  no  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  there  is  said 
to  have  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  a  man  and  wo- 
man of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  g^arments.    They  de- 
clared themselves  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by  tteir  beneficent  parcDL 
who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  hitman  race,  to  instruct  ana 
to  reclaim  the'm.    The  Peruvians  worshipped  the  Sun  ;  and,  tixcre- 
fore,  the  commands  of  these  strangers  were  regarded  as  heavenly  in- 
junctions.   Several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and 
followed  their  guides  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled  and  b^an  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  city. 

3.  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the  names  of 
those  extraordinaiy  personages,  having  thus  united  some  wandetiqg 
tribes,  formed  that  social  union,  which  by  multiplying  the  desire^ 
and  uniting  the  efibrts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry,  and 
leads  to  imorovement.  Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agricd- 
ture,  and  other  useful  arts  ;  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to,  spin 
and  weave.  The  ble agings  of  civilized  life  were  gradually  eztmed 
to  neighbour! [^  tribes,  and  the  dominions  of  succeedii^  chiefs,  called 
Incas,  or  Children  of  the  Sun,  comprised  all  the  regions  west  of  the 
Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito. 

4.  To  preserve  the  succession  of  the  Incas  pure  and  unpolluted  by 
mixture  with  less  noble  blood,  the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married 
their  own  sisters.  As  these  Incas  assumed  the  rank  not  onl^of  legis- 
lators, but  messengera  from  Heaven,  the  whole  system  of  civil  pdicy 
fWLS  founded  on  religion.  Their  precepts  were  received  as  mandates 
of  the  Deity.  Hence  their  authority  was  unlimited  and  absolute 
m  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  All  crimes  were  coo- 
aderednot^only  as  violations  of  civil  duty,  but  as  insults  oSatd  to 
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Ilie  Otetty ;  and  thej  were  all  punished  capitally.  But  so  great  was 
ne  ▼enetation  for  the  Incas,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  ex- 
tremely small.  The  genius  of  their  Yeligion  was  exceedingly  mild, 
and  as  divine  authority  was  ascribed  to  the  Incas,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  not  humbled  and  depressed  by  a  forced  subjection  ttt 
me  ^w^ill  of  a  superior ;  and  obedience  implied  no  degradation 

5.   Thus  during  twelve  successive  reigns  this  happy  nation  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  wealth  and  power,  and  in  all  the 
esseYitial  arts  of  civilized  life.    Agriculture  was  in  a  state  of  high 
improvement ;  architecture  was  advanced  to  a  state  equal  to  their 
wants  9  their  roads,  bridges,  and  manufactures  ;  their  use  of  gold  and 
silver  lor  utensils  and  works  of  ornament,  all  bear  testimony  that  they 
bad  advanced  far  above  the  common  state  of  savage  life.    But  therv 
vvas  no  veiy  distinct  arrangement  of  professions  ;  no  cities  were  es- 
tablished except  Cuzco,  to  give  activity  to  commerce ;  they  knew 
not  the  use  of  iron,  and  hence  were  little  qualified  to  work  in  wood 
and  stone  ;  they  appear  to  have  had  no  good  method  for  lightiiffi^  their 
bouses, — to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  arches, — ofeveiy 
convenient  method  of  recording  events,  and  of  perpetuating  th» 
knowledge  they  possessed. 

6.  When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru  in  1,526,  Huana  Capac 
the  twelilh  Inca,  was  seated  on  the  throne.    He  is  representea  as 
eminent  for  his  virtues,  his  knowledge,  and  his  military  talents.    He 
had  subjected  the  kingdom  of  Quito  and  added  it  to  his  dominions. 
He  was  fond  of  residing  in  the  capital  of  that  province  ;  and  contraiy 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  vanquished  monarch  of  Qjuito.     She  bore  him  a  son  named  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom  at  his  death,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  about  tfaue 
year  1^529^  he  appointed  his  successor  in  ^^ito,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  to  Huascar,  bis  eldest  son.    This  was  no  sooner  known  at 
Cuzco,  than  it  excited  general  disgust.     The  Peruyians  were  shocked 
at  this  violation  of  a  fundamental  law,  coeval  with  the  empire,  and 
founded  on  sacred  authority.    Huascar  was  hence  encouraged  to  re- 
quhe  of  his  brother  to  renounce  the  government  of  Quito  ;  but  Ata- 
hualpa  had  a  laige  part  of  the  Peruvian  army  under  his  control,  and 
was  little  inclined  to  yield  to  the  demand.     Hence  arose  a  civil 
war,  which  continued  to  ra^e  until  Pizarro  with  his  cruel  and  per- 
fidious band,  came  amon^  tnem  in  1,532. 

7.  The  Spaniards,  availing  themselves  of  the  existing  dissensions^ 
found  the  conquest  easily  attainable.  Both  the  Incas  were  put  to 
death  under  circumstances  of  most  awful  barbarity.  No  language 
can  describe  the  detestable  cruelties  of  these  graceless  invaders.  A 
few,  indeed,  among  them  were  found  to  protest  against  it,  but  in  the 
heart  of  Pizarro,  the  common  feelings  of  nuroanity  had  been  absolute- 
ly annihilated  by  his  avarice.  Cuzco  furnished  more  valuable  spoil 
than  was  ever  found  in  any  other  ci^.  The  whole  countxy  was  soon 
subjected ;  and  its  mines  were  seized  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

8.  Since  1,533,  Peru  has  remained  a  Spanish  province,  subject  to  a 
viceroy.  For  the  form  of  government  in  all  the  Spanish  provinces  in 
America,  see  Sec.  I.  Part  V.  The  country  is  now  much  smaller 
than  when  governed  by  the  Incas.  In  1,718,  Quito  on  the  north  ai 
6r  as  the  river  Tumbez,  was  annexed  to  New-Granada  ;  and  in  lJ78f 
Potod  and  other  rich  districts  on  the  southeast  were  annexed  to  oin- 
DM  Ay  res. 

9.  For  several  years  Peru  has  been  in  a  revolutionaiy  state.    The 
.  hadtr  of  Uie  patriots  is  Jose  San  Martin.    The  capit^  has  several 
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times  ialieD  into  their  hands,  but  has  been  retaken  \sj  Ibe  «^7«..» 
Their  prospect  for  independeDce  is  yearly  increaslog^^aDd  fiie  np^ 
ists  now  possess  only  a  small  part  of  Upper  Peru.  This  is  the  mk§ 
territoiy  now  possessed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  cootiDent  of  Amfrirfc 
It  cannot  be  many  years  before  the  New  World  which  thej  disoovcR^ 
and  which  has  suffered  so  much  from  their  rapacity  aDdtyrsuny,  m 
be  completely  wrested  from  their  cruel  despotism. 

CHILI. 

1.  We  know  nothing  of  the  histoiy  of  Chili  previous  to  the  laMit 
of  the  fifteenth  centunr.  From  the  Peruvian  annals  it  appean  tbil 
Yupanqui,  the  tenth  fnca,  made  an  attempt  to  subject  tbe  Ctukse. 
He  met  with  little  opposition  till  he  arrived  as  far  as  the  river  RepeL 
Beyond  this  was  a  formidable  nation  named  Promauciansory9«e<M> 
eer«.  In  a  long  battle  they  were  successful,  completely  routed  the 
Peruvians,  and  drove  them  from  their  territories.  The  Inca  impond 
an  annual  tribute  of  gold  on  the  conquered  tribes,  but  no  loDovalKB 
was  attempted,  either  in  their  customs,  manners,  or  govemroenL 

3.  The  countrv  was  invaded  }ss  the  Spaniards  under  Almagio  ii 
1,535.  He  left  Cuzco  with  570  Spaniards  and  15,000  Peruvian  an- 
iliaries.  Disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  his  confederates,  he 
preferred  passing  the  Cordilleras,  to  the  entrance,  less  dangerous  at 
that  season,  by  the  desert  of  Atacama.  Winter  had  commenoed 
when  they  reached  the  Cordillera  Nevada,  and  the  snow  fell  in  aodi 
abundance,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  not  less  than  10,000  Ft- 
ruvians  and  150  Spaniards  perished.  In  a  second  expeditJoo  Aim- 
gro  found  !he  natives  exceedingly  friendly.  They  looked  up  to  the 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  were  ready  to  yield  sa^ 
mission.  But  when  they  arrived  among  the  Promaucians,  they  mt 
with  such  powerful  resistance,  as  determined  them  to  abandon  Ife 
enterprise. 

3.  Ketumin^  to  Cuzco  a  contest  ensued  between  Almagro  and 
Pizarro,  in  which  the  former  was  slain.     Pizarro,  now  sole  master  of 
Peru,  determined  on  the  conquest  of  Chili.    He  entrusted  the  expe- 
dition to  Valdivia,  one  of  the  ablest  general^  amoi^  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers.    He  met  with  very  inveterate  animosity  from  all  tbe  tribes, 
but  their  opposition  was  too  feeble  to  arrest  the  progress  of  9,000 
Spaniards,  under  such  a  leader.    Having  overcome  the  Mapochiniani 
who  resided  on  the  river  Mapocho,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  ^i.  Jago 
and  erected  a  stronjs;  citadel  Tor'  protection.     The  natives  continue 
for  six  years  their  feeble  attempts  to  regain  tbeir  beautiful  plain,  bat 
findir^  their  object  hopeless,  the  few  that  remained  destroyed  their 
crops,  and  retired  to  the  mountains.     Valdivia,  having  received  a 
reinforcement  from  Peru,  invaded  and  conquered  the  rromaucians, 
and  established  colonies  in  many  places.    Endeavouring  to  penetratt 
still  farther  southward,  he  encountered  the  most  formidable  enemy 
which  tbe  Spaniards  ever  met  with  in  America.    This  was  the  na- 
tion of  the  Araucanians.    He  gained  some  victories  over  them,  hut 
was  frequently  repulsed,  and  at  length  was  completely  defeated,  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  and  bis  whole  army  slain,  with  tne  exception  of 
twro  Promaucian  auxiliaries.    Villagran,  the  successor  of  Valdivia, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  that  favburitt 
general,  but    was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    Ho  was,  how- 
ever, successful  in  a  very  important  subsequent  engagement,  in  wfaidi 
Lautaro,  tbe  Amucanian  general,  was  slain. 

4.  The  contest  continued  for  several  yean  with  various  sucosMi 
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till  the  Araucanians  were  much  enfeebled.  Tfaey  have  not,  however. 
tieeo  conquered,  and  they  retain  to  this  day  a  considerable  part  ot 
tbeir  ancient  territories.  They  preserve  their  ancient  customs  and 
laiiguage  in  a  considerable  degree  of  purity.  There  are  few  Ian* 
gpuag^es  so  regular  in  their  structure,  or  so  copious  in  their  inflectioitt« 
as  the  Araucanian.  They  had  made  consiaerable  advancement  in 
civilization,  were  remarkably  active  and  energetic  in  their  bodily  and 
mental  habits,  generous  and  dignified  in  Uieir  disposition  and  deport- 
ment. Connected  with  the  perfection  of  their  language,  was  thesr 
habit  of  cultivating  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  we  know  veiy  few  civilized 
nations  that  have  so  faithfully  observed  the  common  duties  of  charity. 

5.  From  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Chili  till  its  revolution  m 
1,810,  few  occurrences  of  much  interest  are  recorded.    At  this  time 
the  Chilese,  finding  the  same  embarrassments  which  were  suffered  by 
other  provinces  on  account  of  the  disorders  in  Spain,  took  the  govern* 
ment  mto  their  own  hands, — still  holding  out  the  idea,  however,  of  a 
reunion  with  the  mother  country  when  circumstances  would  peimit 
In  1,814,  the  royal  troops  from  Peru  invaded  Chili,  entirely  defeated 
the  patriots  at  Kaneagiia,  and  reconquered  the  countiy.     A  remnant 
of  the  patriot  forces  ned  over  the  Andes,  where,  with  other  Chilian 
refugees  and  two  regiments  of  negroes,  and  some  officers,  they  were 
reorganized  by  general  San  Martin  under  the  name  of  the  United  Army 
of  the  Andes.     In  1,817,  they  re-entered  Chili,  entirely  vanquished 
the  royal  troops  at  Chacabuco,  and  restored  independence  to  the 
countiy.     The  passage  of  this  army  over  the  Andes  with  its  artiUeiy^ 
deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  achievements  re- 
corded in  history.     It  was  elected  with  the  loss  of  about  5,000  horsee 
and  mules,  and  a  small  number  of  men  who  perished  with  the  cold. 

6.  On  the  12th  of  February  1,818,  the  nation  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  absolute  independence.  The  royal  troops  who  escaped  from 
the  battle  of  Chacabuco  being  reinforced  by  all  the  royal  forces  in 
Peru,  about  5,000  in  number,  renewed  the  contest  with  the  patriots  ; 
but  after  a  temporary  success,  they  were  finally  defeated  in  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Maypo,  April  5th,  1,818.  This  event  is  celebrated 
by  the  Chilese  in  their  songs,  festivals,  and  histories,  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

7.  The  government  established  in  Chili  is  republican.  Education 
is  making  considerable  progress,  and  every  ray  of  light  confirms  the 
people  more  absolutely  in  me  love  of  liberty.  Their  independence 
IS  acknowledged  by  other  nations.  They  live  in  amity  with  the 
Araucanians,  who  have  a  minister  at  the  capital.  Were  they  exempt 
fipomthe  tyranny  of  the  Catholic  religion,  we  might  regard  them^  ai 
destined  to  become  a  great  and  happy  nation  ;  but  while  this  exist: 
they  will  make  slow  pix^ress  in  that  real  knowledge  which  can  resu  . 
only  from  the  free  use  of  the  faculties,  with  which  Heaven  has  en- 
dowed the  children  of  men. 

8.  Too  much  tan  hardly  be  said  in  praise  of  the  disinterestedness 
pnidence,  bravery,  and  steady  perseverance  of  Don  Jose  San  Martin, 
in  maintaining  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  Fond  of 
the  retirement  of  private  life,  he  has  uniformly  laidaside  thehigh  digni- 
ties with  which  the  grateful  patriots  of  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Peru,  have  repeatedly  invested  him,  whenever  the  good  of  their  cause 
would  permit  it ;  and,  although  in  times  of  such  public  excitement, 
the  best  men  are  subject  to  suspi'-.ion,  envy,  and  slander,  we  have 
good  reason  for  rankii^  this  di.«tin^uished  veteran  among  those,  whe 
legard  not  their  own.  but  the  public  good. 
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9.  Nor  is  that  distiif;uish6d  hero  and  statesman,  BdiTatr, 

to  less  renown.    To  bim  the  Republic  of  Colombia  principally 

Its  independence,  and  be  has  been  one  of  its  most  efficient  small  m 
ominisn^  the  new  government.    He  is  now  President  d  &  Re 
public ;  and,  his  career  not  beiog  closed,  we  cannot  de«de  oo 
fank  to  which  his  whole  life  will  entitle  lum ;  but  he  has  hitherto  i 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Leader  of  the  first  American  Reroliition, 
tf  he  persist  m  this  course  to  the  end,  his  name  will  be  ranked  faj 
leri^  with  that  of  Washington. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLE  OF  ClfltONmiOGT. 

To  gire  a  distinct  view  of  the  succession  of  princes  in  the  chief  empine 
or  kingdoms,  without  omployins  different  columns,  (which  distracts  thm 
anention,  and  occupies  too  much  space,)  the  series  of  the  sovereigna  of 
diS^rent  nations  is  distinguished  in  this  table  by  different  typographical 
characters.  By  this  method  the  succession  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  dinerent 
kingdoms  is  immediately  distinguishable,  and  also  the  duration  of  their 
reigns.  In  the  intervals  of  time  between  everjr  two  successive  reiffns  are 
recorded  the  remarkable  events  which  occurred  in  those  periods,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  thus  the  connexion  of  general  history  is  preservea  un- 
broken. 

The  series  of  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Rome  is  printed  m  a  laiger  Ro- 
■lan  type  than  the  rest  of  the  table :  as,  * 

14  Tiberius,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

The  series  of  the  popes  is  distinguiahable  by  this  charaotar  f  preffied  to 
each  name;  as, 

1513  H  Pope  Lao  X. 

The  names  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  are  printa^d  m  Italic  capitals;  as, 

887  ARJfOLD,  Emperor  of  Geimany. 

The  kings  of  England  are  designated  by  the  black  Saxon  type ;  as, 

1066  dVfUfaitll  (the  Conqueror)  king  of  England. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  are  denoted  by  a  larger  capital  beginning  the 
word;  as, 

1390  Robert  m.,  king  of  Scotland. 

The  kings  of  Franca  are  distinguished  by  the  Italic  type ;  as, 
1498  LtwiM  XIL,  king  ofFrmiet. 
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.'   — 


B.C. 

4004  Tbx  Creation  of  the  World,  according  to  the  Uehrew  taxi  of  the 

Scriotures. 

According  to  the  yersion  of  the  Septuajpnt  5673» 

Acording  to  the  Samaritan  version  4700. 
S348  The  Universal  Deluge. 
2d47  The  Building  of  Babel ;  the  Dispenion  of  Mankind ;  and  the  Coife> 

sion  of  Languages. 
2217  Nimrod  supposed  to  have  built  Babylon,  and  ibanded  the  BalijImnA 

Monarchy;   and  Asaur  to  have  built  Nineveh,  and  foanded  At 

Monarchy  of  Assyria. 
2168  Meoes  (in  scripture  Miaraim)  founds  the  Monarchy  of  Egypt. 
2084  The  Shepherd  jBlings  conquer  Egypt. 
2040  Moeris  King  of  Thebes  and  Mempnis  in  Egypt. 
1996  jThe  Birth  of  Abram. 

1897  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  destroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven. 
1896  Isaac  bom. 

1856  Inachus  founds  the  Kingdom  of  Aigoa  in  Greece. 
1836  Jacob  and  Esau  bom. 
1825  The  Shepherd  Kings  abandon  Egypt. 
1823  Death  of  Abraham. 

1796  The  Deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica.  • 

1722  Sesostris  or  Rameses  King  of  Egypt 
1635  J6seph  dies  in  Egypt. 

1582  The  Chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins  with  this  year. 
1571  Moses  bom  in  Egypt. 
1556  Cecrops  founds  the  kingdom  of  Athens. 
1546  Scamander  founds  the  Kingdom  of  Troy. 
1532  Judgment  of  the  Areopagus  between  Mars  and  Neptune,  two  piiMfli 

of  Tbessaly. 
1529  The  Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thesealy. 
1522  The  Council  of  the  Amphictyons  instituted. 
1520  Corinth  buUt. 

1506  Erectheus  or  Erycthonius  institutes  the  Panathenssan  Gamea. 
1493  Cadmus  builds  Thebes,  and  introduces  Letters  into  Greece. 
1491  Moses  brings  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 
1453  The  first  Olympic  Games  celebrated  m  Greece. 
1452  The  Pentateucn,  or  five  Books  of  Moses,  written. 
1451  The  Israelites  led  into  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
1438  Pandion  Kin^  of  Athens. 

1406  Minos  reigns  m  Crete,  and  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans.^ 
1376  Sethos  reigns  in  Egypt. 
1322  Belus  reigns  in  Babylon. 
1267  Ninus  reigns  in  Assyria. 

1266  Oedipus  marries  his  Mother  Jocasta,  and  reigns  in  Thebes. 
1263  The  Arsonautic  Expedition.    According  to  the  Newtonian  GhroMl- 

ogy  937. 
1»7  Theseus  unites  the  Cities  of  Attica. 
1262  Tyre,  the  capital  of  Phcenicia,  built. 
1226  Siege  of  Thebes.    War  between  Etoodet  and  Polyai< 
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15225  Eurjfthenes  and  Procles  Kincs  of  Lacedsmon. 

1215  Second  War  of  Thebes,  or  War  of  the  Epigonol^ 

_  Semiramis  supposed  to  oave  reigned  at  Babylon. 

1207  Gideon  Judge  of  Israel. 

1902  Teuccr  built  Salamis. 

1193  The  Trojan  War  begins. 

1184  Troy  taken  and  burnt  by  t^e  Greeks.    According  to  the  ArundettMi 

Marbles  1209. 
1182  ^neas  lands  in  Italy. 
1155  Samson  bom. 

1104  Return  of  the  Heraclidie  into  Peloponnesus. 
1099  Samuel  delivers  Israel. 
1079  Saul  King  of  Israel. 
1070  Mcdon  first  Archon  of  Athens. 
1^1069  Codrus  Ring  of  Athens  devotes  himself  for  his  country. 
1055  David  King  of  Israel. 
1004  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
980  Rehoboam  Ring  of  Israel. 

689  Athaliah,  wife  of  Jchoram,  usurps  the  throne  of  Judah. 
886  Homer's  Poems  l^rought  from  Asia  into  Greece. 
884  Lycurgus  reforms  the  Constitution  of  Lacedaemon. 
869  The  city  of  Carthage  built  by  Dido. 
^  820  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  which  finishes  that  kingdom. 
--^776  The  first  Olympiad  begins  in  tliis  year. 
769  Syracuse  built  by  Archias  of  Corinth. 

767  Sardanapalus  King  of  Assyria.  # 

'*60  The  Ephori,  popular  Magistrates,  instituted  at  Lacedsemon. 
757  Halyattes  Kingof  Lydia. 
754  Decennial  Archons  elected  at  Athens. 

,"    752  The  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus. 

748  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women. 
*    747  The  Era  of  Nubonassar  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy. 
738  Candaules  King  of*  Lydia. 

724  Hezekiah  tenth  King  of  Judah.  •     . 

721  Salmanazar  takes  Samaria,  and  carries  the  Ten  Tribes  into  oaptivH/y 

which  puts  an  end  to  the  Israelitish  Kingdom. 
71S  Numa  Pombilius  second  King  of  Rome. 
711  Sennacherib;  King  o^  Assyria,  invades  Judea. 
710  Dejoces  King  of  Media. 
708  Habakkuk  prophesied. 
703  Corcyra  founded  by  the  Corinthians. 
696  Manasseh  sixteenth  King  of  Judah. 
688  Judith  kills  Holofernes  the  Assyrian  General. 
684  Annual  Archons  elected  at  Atiiens. 
681  Esarbaddon  unites  the  Kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 

672  Tullus  Hostilius  third  King  of  Rome. 

670  Paammeticus  King  of  Egypt. 

667  The  Combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

658  Byzantium  founded  by  Pausanias  King  of  Sparta. 

—  Pnraortos  King  of  Media. 

640  Ancus  Martius  fourth  King  of  Rome. 
627  The  Forty  Years  of  Ezekiel  began. 
626  Periander  Tyrant  of  Corinth. 

—  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  begins  to  reign  at  Baby  ton. 
624  Draco  Archon  and  Legislator  of  Athens. 

616  Tarquinius  Priscus  fifth  King  of  Rome. 

606  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem,  and  carries  the  Jews  into  csptivity. 
Ml  Battle  between  the  Modes  and  Lydians,  who  are  separated  by  a  great 
eclipse  ot  tbo  sun,  predicted  by  Thalea.    (Kewton.  Chroo.  6QS.) 
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601  End  of  the  Aatynun  Empire,    mneveh  taken  hj  Nekw 

600  Jeremiah  prophesied. 

699  Birth  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

594  Solon  Arch  on  and  Legislator  of  Athena. 

578  Servius  Tullius  sixth  King  of  Rome. 

672  Nebuchadnezzar  subdues  Egypt. 

571  Phalaris  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 

662  Comedies  nrst  exhibited  at  Athens  by  Thespis. 

CrcBsus  reigns  in  Lydia. 

551  Confucius,  the  Chinese  Philosopher,  bom. 
550  Pisistratus  Tyrant  of  Athens. 

548  The  Ancient  Temple  of  Delphos  burnt  by  the  Pisistratids. 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus.    End  of  the  Babylonian  Empire. 
536  Cyrus  ascends  tne  throne  of  Persia.    He  puts  an  end  to  tbe  Jmnk 
captivity,  which  had  lasted  seventy  years. 

534  Tarquiniuil  Superbus  seventh  King  of  Rome. 

Daniel  prophesied. 

529  Death  of  C^rus  the  Great.    Cambvses  King  of  Persia. 

Death  of  Pisistratus  Tyrant  of  Atnens. 

522  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  King  of  Persia. 

520  The  Jews  begin  to  build  the  second  Temple,  which  is  finished  in  Ibar 

years. 
510  The  PisistratidsB  expelled  from  Athens,  and  the  Democracy  realored. 

-  Statues  erected  at  Athens  to  Harmodius  and  Aristonton. 

509  The  Tarquins  expelled  from  Rome  and  the  Regal  Government  abel 

^shed. 
508  The  first  Alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginiansi. 
504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians. 
498  The  first  Dictator  created  at  Rome  (Lartius.) 
497  Institution  of  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome 
493  The  port  of  Piroeus  built  by  ihe  Athenians. 
400  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  ii  which  Miltiades  defeats  the  PeniansL 
488  The  first  Tribunes  of  the  People  created  at  Rome.    Aooording  m 

Blair  493. 

Miltiades  dies  in  prison. 

486  Xerxes  succeeds  his  father  Darius  in  the  kingdom  of  Perna. 
485  Coriolanus  banished  from  Rome. 
483  Quaestors  instituted  at  Rome. 

Aristides  banished  from  Athens  by  the  Ostracism. 

480  The  Spartans,  under  Leonidns,  slain  at  Thermopyls. 

Naval  Victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  at  Salamit. 

479  Attica  laid  waste  and  Athens  burnt  by  Mardonius. 

Victories  over  the  Persians  at  Piatsa  and  Mycale. 

— —  Xerxes  leaves  Greece. 

477  300  Fabii  killed  by  the  Veientes. 
476  Theniistocles  rebuilds  Athens. 

Valerius  triumphs  over  the  Veientes  and  Sabinea. 

The  Roman  Citizens  numbered  at  103,000. 

A  great  Eruption  of  JEtxiA. 

Hiero  King  of  Syracu.se. 

471  Volero,  the  Roii|an  Tribune,  obtains  a  law  for  the  election  of  nagik 

trates  in  the  comitia  held  by  tribes. 
470  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  defeats  the  Persian  army  and  fleet 

day,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eur}'modon 
469  Capua  founded  by  the  Tuscans. 
464  Artaxorxes  (Lon«rimnnu8)  Kinjt^  of  Persia. 
— ■  Cimon  banished  hy  the  Oslracism. 
468  Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians. 
462  The  Tcreotian  Law  proposed  at  Rome. 
456  Chacinnatus  Dictator  at  Rome 
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456  The  Ladi  Sacolares  6nt  instituted  at  Rome.  v 

455  Convniencement  of  the  Seventy  Prophetical  Weeks  of  Daniel 

453  The  number  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome  increased  from 

Five  to  Ten. 
452  The   two  Books  of  Chronicles  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  this 

time  by  Ezra. 
451  Creation  of  the  Decemviri  at  Rome,  and  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of 

the  Twelve  Tables. 
449  Peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  concluded  by  Cimon,  glorious 

for  Greece. 

Death  of  Virginia,  and  Abolition  of  the  Decemvirate. 

445  The  Law  of  Canuleius  for  the  Intermarriage  of  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  at  Rome. 

Military  Tribufies  created. 

437  The  Censorship  first  instituted  at  Rome. 

4Ii'J  Pericles  in  high  power  at  Athens. 

4:^2  Meton's  Cycle  of  the  Moon  of  nineteen  years. 

A'.iV  The  Peloponnesian  War  begins,  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 

430  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  ends  about  this  time. 

Great  Plague  at  Athens,  eloquently  described  by  Thucydides. 

M alachi  the  last  of  the  Prophets. 

42S  Death  of  Pericles. 

4'2^^  Darius  Nethus  King  of  Persia. 

418  Disturbances  at  Rome  on  account  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 

414  The  Athenians  defeated  before  Syracuse. 

413  Alcibtades,  accused  at  Athens,  flies  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

412  A  Council  of  400  governs  Athens.  • 

405  Lysander  defeats  the  Athenians  at  iEgos  Potamos. 

404  Artazerxes  U.  (Mnemon)  King  of  Persia.. 

End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  ^ 

403  Lysander  takes  Athens.     Government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
401  Tiie  }T>unger  Cyrus  defeated  by  his  brother  Artaxences,  and  killed 

Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks. 

—  Persecution  and  Death  of  Socrates. 

—  Thrasybulus  drives  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  delivers  Atheijs. 
3'^  A  Lectisternium  first  celebrated  at  Rome. 

!)n7  The  Lake  of  Alba  drained  by  the  Romans. 

31K)  {Syracuse  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians. 

391  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  Dictator  at  Rome.    Veii  taken. 

387  Dishonourable  Peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Spartans  and  I  er 

sians. 
385  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus. 
3^  Phffibidas,  the  Spartan,  seizes  the  Citadel  of  Theoes. 
380  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  deliver  Thebes  from  the  LacedemoniHtis. 
371  Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Lacedsmonians  are  defeated  by  liitr 

Thebans  under  Epaminondas. 
364  Pelopidas  defeats  the  Tvrant  of  Phersea,  but  is  killed  in  battle. 
363  Battle  of  Matinea,  in  which  Epaminondas  is  killed. 
302  Curtius  leaps  into  a  Gulf  in  the  Forura  at  Rome. 
361  Darius  Ochus  (or  ArtaxerX38  IIL)  King  of  Persia.    Aecordiuf  in 

Blair,  358. 
358  War  of  the  Allies  against  Athens. 

—  Philip  of  Macedon  takes  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidea. 
357  Dion  overcomes  the  party  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 

356  Alexander  the  Great  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedonia. 

—  The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  burnt  by  Erostratus. 
— -  The  Phocian  or  Sacred  War  becins  in  Greece. 

—  Philip  conquers  the  ThracianSi  raonians  and  lUyrians. 
350  Dariua  Ochus  subdues  Egypt 

348  Philip  of  MacedoH  tmkM  Olyntliut. 

St  CI 
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348  End  of  the  Sacred  War. 

347  Dionysiua  restored  at  Syracuse,  after  an  exile  of  ten 

346  Philip  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Ampfaictyonic  CoanciL 

343  Syracuse  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  fiaaOj 

ished. 
— —  The  War  between  the  Romans  and  Saronites,  which  led  to  Xhm 

quest  of  all  Italy. 
340  The  Carthaginians  defeated  near  A^rigeutum. 

-  P.  Decius  devotes  himself  for  his  country. 
338  Battle  of  Chcronsea  gained  by  Philip  over  the  Athenian*  and 
3^(7  Philip  chosen  Generalissimo  of  the  Greeks. 
3i^  Philip  murdered  by  Pausanins. 

Alexander  the  Great  King  of  Macedon. 

Alexander  the  Great  destroys  Titebes. 

335  Darius  III.  (Codomannus)  King  of  Persia. 

Alexander  chosen  GeneraJisi«imo  by  the  States  of  Greece. 

XM  Alexander  defeats  the  Persians  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus. 
333  The  Persians  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Issus. 

332  Alexander  conquers  Egypt,  and  takes  Tyre. 
331  Darius  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela. 
'33U  Darius  Codomannus  killed.     End  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Alexander  takes  possession  of  Susa,  and  sets  iiro  to  the  PaJacs  «^ 

Persepolis. 
328  Alexanaer  passes  into  India,  defeats  Poms,  founds   several  citm^ 

penetrates  to  the  Ganges. 
• —  The  Voyage  of  Nearohus  from  the  InduH  to  the  Euphrates. 
325  Papirius  Cursor,  Dictator  at  Rome,  tritimphs  over  the  Sainnitea. 
l^M  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon,  at  the  age  of  thiriy-tlire^. 
321  The   Samnites  make  the  Roman  Army   pass  under  the   yok^  si 

Caudium. 
320  Ptolemy  carries  100,000  Jews  captives  into  Egypt. 
3.17  Agathocles  Tyrant  of  Syracuse. 
312  Era  of  the  Selucids. 
311  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy,  conclude  a  peace  with  Aadi- 

onus. 
304  Demetrius  besieges  Rhodes. 

303  Demetriua-restores  the  Greek  Cities  to  their  liberty. 
301  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  slaia 

Fabius  Maximus  and  Valerius  Corvus  Dictators. 

300  9eleucu8  founds  Antioch,  Edcssa,  and  Laodicea. 
SOS  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

204  Seleucus  resigns  his  Wife  Stratunice  to  his  son  Antiochua. 

286  Law  of  Horteasius,  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  pec  ^e  were  ailewsrf 

tlic  same  force  as  those  oi    *  e  senate. 
285  The  Astronomical  Era  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 
2c?4  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  King  of  Egypt. 
283  The  Library  of  Alexandria  founded. 
2^1  Commencement  of  the  Achaean  League. 
280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 

-  Antiochus  Soter  Kins  of  Syria. 

277  The  Translation  of  the  Septuagint  made  by  order  of  Plol«my  Pbib' 

delphus.    Playfair,  285. 
Antigonua  Gonatus  reigned  in  Macedon  thirty-six  years. 
.  275  Pyrrhus  unsuc3es8ful  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
274  Pyrrhus,  totally  defeated  by  the  Romans  near  Beneventum, 

Italy. 
S72  The  Samnites  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
9GH  Silver  Money  is  coined  at  Rome  for  the  first  time. 
265  The  Citizens  of  Rome  numbered  at  292,224. 
264  The  first  Punic  War  begins.    The  Chronicle  of  Paroa  oorapoitd. 
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\i  Provincial  Qiisstors  instituted  at  Rome. 

-  First  Naval  Victory  obtained  by  the  Romans  under  the  Consul  Duilim^ 
£>  Re^ulus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians  under 

Xantipputf. 
>3  Manassen  chosen  High  Priest  of  the  Jews. 
A    Ijrreat  Victory  of  Metellus  over  Asdrubal. 
>0  The  Romans  besiege  Lilybceum ',  are  defeated  by  H&miloar. 
11   Eud  of  the  first  Punic  War. 

-  Attalus  King  of  Pergamus  succeeds  Eumenes. 
10  Comedies  are  first  acted  at  Rome. 

.>5  The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  tlie  first  time  since  the  reign  of  I^uma. 

itei   Homilcar  killed  in  Spain. 

25  Great  Victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Gauls. 

t19  Hannibal  fakes  Sa<;nntum. 

51 H  The  second  Punic  War  begins. 

217  Hannibal  defeats  the  Romans  under  Flarainius. 

Fabius  Maximus  Dictator. 

216  Battle  of  Cannae,  in  which  the  Romans  are  totally  defeated  by  Haa- 

nibal.  . 

212  Philip  11.  of  Macedon  defeats  the  ^tolians. 

Morcellus  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  two  years.   • 

211  Capua  surrenders  to  the  Romans. 

Antiochus  the  Great^onquers  Judaea. 

210  Asdrubal  vanquished  in  Spain  by  the  Scipios. 

Publius  Scipio,  sent  into  Spain,  takes  New-Carthage. 

206  PhilppoBmen  Prwtor  of  the  Achacans. 

203  The  Carthaginians  recall  Hannibal  to  Afirica. 

Sophonis^a  poisoned  by  Massinissa. 

201  Syphaz  led  m  triumph  to  Rome  by  P.  Scipio. 
li>7  Philip  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Cynocephale. 
V.>6  The  Battle  of  Zama,  and  end  of  the  second  Puric  VlTar. 
liH)  The  Roms^s  enter  Asia,  and  defeat  Antigonus  at  Magnesia. 
18.3  The  elder  Cato  Censor  at  Rome.  • 

173  War  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  King  of  Macedon 
172  Antiochus  defeats  the  generals  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
170  Antiochus  Epiphnnes  takes  and  plunders  Jerusdem.    ■ 
10!)  Terence's  Comedies  performed  at  Rome. ' 

]67  Perseus  defeated  by  Paul  us  iEmilius,  and  brought  prisoner  to  Rum* 
.  End  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

]6()  Judas  5Iaccabeus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  Judea. 
1()4  The  Roman  Citizens  numbered  at  327,032. 
14!>  The  third  Punic  War  begins. 
147  Metellas  defeats  the  Achseans^. 
]46  Curinth  taken  by  the  Consul  Mummius. 
1    —  Carthage  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

137  The  Romans  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Numantme«. 
135  The  Historv  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
—  Antiochus  besieges  Jerusalem. 
1153  Tiberius  Gracchus  put  to  death. 

— -  Numantia  taken.    Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  Province. 
.  121  Cuius  Gracchus  killed. 
1 13  Carbo  the  Consul  drives  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  out  of  Italy. 
lU  The  Jugurthine  War  begins. 
108  Marias  defeats  Jugurtha. 
103  Jagurtha  starved  to  death  at  Rome. 
102  Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri. 
91  The  War  of  the  Allies  against  the  Romani. 
90  Sylla  defeats  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Sui. 
69  The  Mithridatic  War  begins. 
88  Civil  War  between  Marius  and  Sylla.   Sylla  take%poi8efiion  of  RoBft* 
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B  C. 
m  MfdmdatcsKiiigorPoatiHddaledkf  0yili. 
as  8jrlU  Sefe&U  NoHmaim.    The  Capitol  bonit. 
88  llfib  perpetual  Dielaior.    Uia  homUe  PirmcriptiaHi 
tA  JoJiiw  CMar  nakea  bb  6nt  Cawpaign 
79  Cicero's  first  Oration  fi>r  &oscius. 
7j^  ^'lla  r(»ii|^s  all  power,  and  dies. 
77  The  War  of  Sertoriua. 
72  Lucallfja  repeatedly  defeats  Mitfaridate^,  and  redncca  PoHEaa  ta  a 

R/>inan  province. 
70  CrajfMUK  and  Pompey  chosen  Comob  at  Rome. 
a  Victoriffs  of  Pompey.    He  takes  Jerasalem,  and  restoi 

the  goremment  of  Jiidea. 
02  Catiline's  ConS|>inicy  quelled  at  Rome  by  Cicero. 
<)]  Ponipcy  enteri  R<ime  in  triumph. 
5()  The  firtft  Triumyirate ;  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cassar. 

—  Ca;sar  proposes  a  new  Agrarian  Law, 
in  CiodiiiM  the  Tribune  procures  the  Banishment  of 
57  Cfl?sar  defeats  Ariovistas  in  Gaul. 

—  Cicero  hrought  hack  from  Exile  with  high  honour. 
55  Ca'.tar  lands  in  Britain,  and  makes  a  short  campaign. 

M  CffiMar  invades  Britain  a  second  time,  and  conquere  part  cf  it. 

53  CraNMus  killed  in  Aleffopotamia. 

52  Milo  defended  by  Cicero  for  the  slaughter  of  Clodin& 

40  Ca'sar  passes  the  Rubicon,  and  marches  to  Rome. 

— >  Commencement  of  the  Era  of  Antioch,  October,  49  A.  C. 

48  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which  Pompey  is  defeated. 

—  Pompey  slain  in  Ej^ypt. 

•—  The  .Alexandrian  Library  of  400,000  volumes  burnt. 

40  Cato  bcHicged  in  Utica,  kills  himself. 

45  Tlie  Kalendar  reformed  by  Julius  Cfesar,  by  introducing:  the  Sobr 

Year  instead  of  the  Lunar.    The  first  Julian  Year  began  J&ooarr  I, 

45  A.  C. 
44  Julius  Cfenar  killed  in  the  Senate-House. 

—  Octavius,  grand-nephew  aud  heir  of  Julius  Cassar,  comes  to  Roob, 

and  iH  opposed  at  first  by  Antony. 
43  flocond  Triumvirate ;  Octavius,  Aiark  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
42  Battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassiusare  deieated. 
40  Herod  marries  Mnriamne,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  obtains  from  tbs 

RoiDonH  ibe  (lovemment  of  Judsa. 
34  Antony  diviilos  Armenia  among  the  children  of  Cleopatra. 
33  Mauritania  rodured  into  a  Roman  Province. 
r{2  War  declurod  by  tlie  Senate  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
31  Battle  of  Actium  and  end  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

—  Octavius  Emperor  of  Rome. 

30  DuAtJi  of  Ma:k  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Alexandria  taken  by  Octa- 
vius. 
Octavius  rncoivcs  the  title  of  Augustus. 
23  Death  of  Marrellus.    Af^rippa  in  Spain. 
20  PoruB  King  of  India  sends  an  Embassy  to  Augustus. 
17  Afrustus  revivcH  the  Secular  Games. 
15  The  Rlisti  and  Vindelenci  defeated  by  Druans. 
10  The  Temple  of  Janus  shut  by  Augustus  for  a  short  time. 

8  Augustus  corrects  an  Error  of  the  Roman  Kalendar. 

-  Death  of  Miecenas.   ' 

5  Augustus  ordainfl  a  Census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  Empire 
4  JE8US  CHRIST  is  bom  four  years  before  the  commencemeDt  of  tkt 
vulgar  era. 
AD. 

9  The  Roman  Legions  under  Vamsy  deatroyed  in  Gennany. 

-  Oyid  tHe  Poet  banished  to  Tomoa. 
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14   Tiberius  Emperor  of  Rome. 

19   Germanicus  dies  at  Antioch.  \  '' 

— ~  TiberioB  banishes  the  Jews  from  Rome.  .>   -'  — 

96  John  the  Baptist  preaches  in  Judaea  the  Coming  of  the  Memah.        -  J 
27   Tiberius  retires  to  the  island  of  Capres.  'I  ^   T  ' 

—  Pilate  made  Governor  of  Judsa.  ,   ,  ,^     _.'-...    '  :'  *   . 

31   Sejanus  disgraced,  and  put  to  death  by, Tib^ri^i^\>^\,   -       ;    .^   .i 
33  IT   St.  Peter  first  Pope.  i  /.'  .  T^  ../  "    " -^        1  _ 

—  JE8U8  CHRIST  is  crucified.  .  ..,->v/0  a   - «   '-       IT: 

35  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  '"'  '"     f  j.^..^  -         {    .'   * 

37  Caligula  Emperor  of  Rome.  •  ^,,  ,  .t  »,.^i.i  .     .^  /     - 

3S>  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel.  -i;    :J    t    •       -•    i    --- 

40  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  to  the  Disciples  :of  Christ  at  Ao* 

tioch.  ,,    ;7/  .  /     ^ 

41  Claudius  Emperor  of  Rome.  .,..;.  •  •  I  ^    *  7- 
—  Herod  persecutes  the  Christians,  and  imprisons  Peier^  '           :    / 

42  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul,  converted  by  St.  Paub  •  >.'i    ;  '!.  t  .| 

43  Expedition  of  Claudius  into  Britain.  •>  '  '  -t   ■    '^.  ; 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel.  '  •    .  ''^   " 

45  Vespasian  in  Britain.  ,    *    *  r 

47  The  Lui£t  Saadares  (secular  games])  performed  at  Rome.  ' 

48  Messalina  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  who  marries  ^grippina  tli« 

mother  of  Nero.  .    ^    f,. 

50  St.  Paul  preaches  in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  *    ;    . 

51  Caractacus,  the  British  King,  is  carried  prisoner  to  Rome. 

54  Nero  Emperor  of  Rome. 

55  Britannicus  poisoned  by  Nero.  :    '  .. 

59  Nero  puts  to  death  his  mother  Agrippina.  •     - 

60  Suetonius  Paulinus  defeats  the  Britons. 

61  The  Britons,  under  Qnecn  Boadicca,  defeat  the  Romans.  .  - 
'    64  The  first  Persecution  of  the  Christians  raised  by  Nero. 

—  Rome  set  on  fire  by  Nero. 

66  Bareas  Soranus  and  Thrasea  Paetus  put  to  death  by  Nero. 

—  If  Pope  Linus. 

07  Massacre  of  the  Jews  by  Floras,  at  Ctesarea,  Ptolemais,  and  Atei- 
andria. 

—  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

—  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian^  governor  of  Galilee. 

—  IT  Pope  St.  Clement. 

63  Galoa  Emperor  of  Rome. 

69  Otho  Emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Vitellius  Emperor  of  Rome. 

70  Vespasian  Emperor  of  Rome.  i 

—  Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus. 

77  H  Pope  St.  Cletus. 

78  A  great  Pestilence  at  Rome,  10,000  dying  in  one  day. 

79  Titus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  Eruption  of  VesuviM. 
/     80  Conquests  of  Agricola  m  Britain. 

81  Domitian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

83  IT  Pope  Ajiacletus. 

89  Apoilonius  of  Tyanea  defends  himself  before  Domitian  against  a« 

accusation  of  Treason. 
--  96  Dreadful  Persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  and  in  tba  prOT 

inces. 

—  St.  John  writeaHhis  Apocalypse,  and  his  Gospel 

M  Nerva  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Ss2 
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96  f  Pope  ETuriitiM. 

96  Trajan  Emperor  of  Rome. 
—     —  Trajan  forbidB  the  Christian  Aeeembliea. 
100 

103  The  Dacians  subdued  by  Trajan. 
107  Trajan's  Victories  in  Asia. 
*- 106  St.  Ignatius  deyoured  by  wild  Beasts  at  Eome. 

—  T  Pope  Alexander  I. 

I  li  The  Jews  in  Cyreno  murder  900»000  Greeks  and  RomaiMi 

117  If  PopeSixtusI. 

1 18  Adrian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

—  Persecution  of  the  Christians  renewed  by  Adiian,  boS   mikmwrmi 

suspended. 
120  Adrian's  Wall  built  across  Britain. 
127  T  Pope  Telesphorus. 
131  Adrian  visits  Egypt  and  Syria. 

J 32  Adfrian  publishes  Kis  perpetual  Edict  or  Code  of  the  Lmwa. 
135  The  Romans  destroyed  680,000  Jews  in  Judsa. 

137  Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of  iElia  CapitoliDa. 

138  IT  Pope  Hyginus.    < 

j^^  —  Antonilis  Pius  Emperor  of  Ropie. 
^r^  142  IT  PopenPiusI. 

150  IT  Pope  Anicetus. 

154  Justin  Martyr  publishes  his  Apology  for  the  Christiana. 

161  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus  Empemp  tf 

Rome. 
1(52  IT  Pope  Soter. 

107  Polycarp  and  Pionices  suffered  Martyrdom  in  Asia. 
169  War  with  the  Marcomanni. 
171  Death  of  Vi^rus.    Marcus  Aurelius  sole  Emperor. 

^  Pope  Eleutherius. 

177  Persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons. 

180  CommCdus  Emporor  of  Rome. 
185  V  Pope  Victor  I. 
,  189  The  Saracens  defeat  the  Romans.    Tliis  people  first  mentioned  m 

history. 

193  Pertihax  Emperor  of  Rome.      Didius  JuIianUS  purchaaas  ikt 
Empire. 

—  Pescennius  Niger  declared  Emperor  in  the  Eaal. 

—  Septimius  SeverUS  Emperor  of  Rome. 
VH  Niger  defeated  by  Severus,  and  put  to  death. 
195  Byzantium  besieged,  surrenders  to  Severus. 

190  Albinus  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain. 
L97  Albinus,  defeated  by  Severus,  kills' himself. 

—  %  Pope  Zephyrinua. 

900 

202  The  fifth  Persecution  against  the  Christians,  principally  in  Egypt 
1208  Sevcrus.  with  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  in  Britain. 
^209  The  Caledonians  repulsed,  and  a  Wall  built  between  the  rireM  Ttttk 
and  Clyde. 

211  Caracaiia  and  Geta  Emperors  of  Rome. 

212  Caracalla  murders  Geta. 
217  Caracalla  put  to  death. 

—  Macrinus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

—  t  Pope  Calixtns  I. 

Sia  Heiiorabalus  Emperor  of  RoDnii 
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A.  I>. 

222  Alexander^  Severus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

A  Tribute  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  Goth* 

—  If   Pope  Urban  I.  • 

226  The  rersiana  totally  defeated  by  Alexander  Sevema. 
230  IT  Pope  Pontianua. 

235  TT  Po^eAnterus. 

'_  Maximinus  asBeasinates  Alexander  Sererui,  and  is  proeUimed  £b* 
peror  of  Rome. 

236  The  sixth  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

TJ  Pope  Fabianus. 

237  Maximinus  defeats  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians. 

238  Maximus  and  Balbinus  Emperors  of  Rome.  \ 

Gordian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

242  Gordian  defeats  the  Pecsians  under  Sapor. 
244  Philip  the  Arabian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

248  The  Secular  Games  celebrated  at  Rome.    Pompey*s  Theatre  bom. 

St.  Cyprian  elected  Bishop  of  Carthage. 

249  DeciUS  Emperor  of  Rome. 

250  The  seventh  Persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Deciua. 

IF  Pope  St.  Cornelius. 

251  Vibius  Volusianus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

G  alius  Emperor  of  Rome. 

253  IT  Pope  Lucius  I. 

253  The  Goths,  Burgundians,  &^.  make  an  Irruption  into  Mosaia  wmA 

Pannonia. 

254  Valerianus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

IT  Pope  Stephen  I. 

257  The  eightli  Persecution  of  the  Christiana 

-  If  Pope  Sixtus  II. 

259  The  Persians  ravage  Syria. 

-  If  Pope  Dionysius.  ^ 

260  GallienUS  Emperor  of  Rome. 

-  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  burnt. 

201  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes  Antioch,  Tarsus,  and  CsBsar^a. 

267  The  Heruii  invade  and  ravage  Greece. 

268  Claudius  II.  Emperor  of  Rome. 

269  The  Goths  and  Ileruli,  to  the  number  of  320,00tf,  deieated  hj 

Claudius. 

-  If  Pope  Felix  I. 

270  Ahrclian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

271  The  Alemanni  and  Marcomanni  ravage  the  Empire. 
.r  272  The  ninth  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

273  Zenobia  Queen  of  Palmyra  defeated  by  Aurelian  at  £de«ft. 

274  f  Pope  Eutychianus. 

275  Tacitus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

276  Florianus  Emperor  of  Rome 

277  Probus  Empvror  of  Rome. 

282  Carus  Emperor  of  Rome  defeats  the  Qoadi  and  Sarmatiaoa. 

282  Carinui^  Numerianus,  Emperors  of  Rome. 

283  IT  Pope  Caius. 

—  Fingal  King  of  Morven  died. 

284  Diocletian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

286  The  Empire  attacked  by  the  Northern  Nations. 

-—  Ciraitaiui  uaurps  the  government  of  Britaini  and  reigna  atrao  ymm» 
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290  The  Gregorian  and  Hennof  enian  Codea  puWiahed.        

292  Partition  of  the  Empire  by  Diocletian  between  two  Eaipenn  IM  twa 

Cnsars. 
295  If  Pope  Marcellinoa. 
-:—  Alexandria  in  Egypt  taken  by  Diocletian. 

300 
302  The  tenth  Persecution  of  the  Christiana. 

304  %  Pope  Marcellus. 

Resignation  of  Diocletian  and  Mazimian 

-^  Galerius  and  Constantius  Emperors  of  Rome. 

305  Maximinus  Emperor  of  Rome. 

306  Constantine  the  Great  Emperor  of  Rome.    He  atopa  th«  Per- 

secution of  the  Christians. 
310  IT  Pope  Eufebius. 

IT  Pope  Melchiades. 

314  V  Pope  Sylvester. 

325  Constantine  abolishes  the  Combats  of  Gladiators. 

—  He  assembles  the  first  General  Council  at' Nice,  where  the  Doctnna 

of  Arius  are  condemned.  . 

326  St.  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  introduces  Monarduam  m  t*e 

Roman  Empire. 
329  Constantine  removes  the  Seat  of  Empire  to  Conatantinople. 

336  H  Pope  Marcus. 

337  IT  Pope  Julius  L  . .     ,.       « 

—  Death  of  Constantine.    The  Empire  divided  amon^  his  three  Sons. 

Constantine  II.,  Constans,  and  ConstanUus,  Emperon  of 

Rome. 
352  IF  Pope  Liberius.       . 

356  IT  Pope  Felix  I. 

357  The  Germans  defeated  by  Julian  at  Strasburg, 

358  ir  Pope  Felix  IL 

361  Julian  Emperor  of  Rome.  He  abjures  Christianity,  is  elected  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  and  attempts  fruitlessly  to  rebuild  the  Temple  «f 
Jerusalem. 

363  Jovian  Emperor  of  Rome. 

364  Valentinian  Emperor  of  the  West. 

—  Valens  Emperer  of  the  East 

366  If  Pope  Damasus. 

367  Gratian  Emperor  of  the  West. 

27h  Valentinian  IL  Emperor  of  the  West. 

376  Valens  allows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  Thrace. 

378  The  Goths  advance  to  the  Gates  of  Constantinople.    Death  of  VaJeiM. 

•-»  379  Theodosius  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  East.  ^ 

381  Second  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople. 

383  The  Huns  overrun  Mesopotamia ;  are  defeated  by  the  Goths. 

384  Symraachus  pleads  the  cause  of  Paganism  against  St.  Ambrose  m  thft 

Senate. 

385  IT  Pope  Syricius. 

392  Theodosius  Emperor  of  the  West  and  East 

395  Al'Cadius  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  HoDOrhlS  of  th«  Wett. 

—  The  Huns  invade  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

197  St.  Chrysostom  chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
399  7  Pope  Anastasius. 

^  Gainas  the  Goth  obtains  Honours  from  Arcadioa. 
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400 

—  Alaric  the  Goth  ravagos  Italy. 

401  IT  Pope  Innocent  I." 

403  Stilictto,  Genert]  of  Honorius,  defeats  Alaric  near  Pollentia. 

404  M*  erffus  I.  King  of  Scotland,  suppoaed  to  have  began  his  reign. 
406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  &c.  invade  France  and  Spain. 

408  Theodosius  11.  Emperor  of  the  East.  ' 

410  Rome  sacked  and  burnt  by  Alaric.    Death  of  Alaric 

411  Tiie  Vandals  settled  in  Spain. 

416  The  Secular  Games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

The  Pelagian  Heresy  condemned  by  the  Bishops  of  Africa. 

417  IT  Pope  2lozimus. 

418  IT  Pope  Boniface  I. 

420  Pkaramond  first  King  of  the  Franks  supposed  to  liave  begun  liif 

reign,    i 
422  IT  Pope  C^^lestinus. 

424  Valentinian  111.  Emperor  of  the  West. 

426  The  Remans  withdraw  finally  from  Britain. 

428  iEtiua,  the  Roman  General,  defeats  the  Franks  and  Goths, 

431  The  third  General  Council  held  at  Ephesus.  ^ 

432  IT  Pope  Sixtus  III. 

4.35  The  Theodosian  Code  published. 

439  Generic  the  Vandal  invades  and  plunders  Ital^. 

Eudocia  the  Empress,  wife  of  Theodosius,  retires  to  Jerusalem. 

—^  Carthage  taken  by  the  Vandals.    Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa 

440  1[  Pope  Leo  the  Great. 

442  Theodosius  forced  to  make  a  disgraceful  Peace  with  Attila  the  Hun. 

—  Attila  causes  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered. 

445  The  Britons  in  vain  solicit  the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  the  Pictt 

and  Scots. 
445  Attila  the  Hun  overruns  lilyrium,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Scythia 

448  The  Romans  engage  to  pay  a  heavy  Tribute  of  Gold  to  Attila. 

449  Merovcnu  King  of  the  Franks. 

450  Marcian  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  Attila  ravages  Germany  and  France. 

451  Theodoric  King  of  the  Virigoths  killed  in  battle.    The  Hans  defeated 

by  i£tius. 

—  The  Saxons  arrive  in  Britaih  under  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

—  The  fourth  General  Council  held  at  ChalcedoD. 

452  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice. 

455  Petromius  Maximus  Emperor  of  the  West. 

—  AvitUS  Emperor  of  the  West. 

.—  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Genseric  the  Vandal. 

456  ChUderic  King  oj  the  Franks. 

457  Leo  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  Majorianus  Emperor  of  the  West. 

461  Severus  Emperor  of  the  West,  raised  by  Ricimer. 

—  H  Pope  Hilarius. 

i67  Antnemius  Emperor  of  the  West. 

468  Eric  King  of  the  Visigoths  drives  the  Romans  out  of  Spain. 

—  IT  Pope  Simplicius. 

470  JElla  the  Saxon  takes  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sussex. 

471  ifiUa  defeats  all  the  British  Princes. 

473  Great  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  seen  from  Constantinople 

^  Olybius  Emperor  of  the  West 

•  62 
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473  Glycerius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  degnded  and  gbipped  bf 

474  Julius  NepoS  Emperor  of  the  Weit. 

—  Zero  Emperor  of  the  East  ^ 

AugUStulus  Romulus  Emperor  of  the  We«t|  raised  bj  Iim  latkcc 

Orestes,  General  of  Nepos. 
476  Orestes  put  to  death  by  Odoacer  Kinc  of  the  HeruJi. 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer  now  kins  of  Italy. 

EiTiacTioM  OF  THK  Westbrk  Empirb  of  the  Romans,   507  yean 

from  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  1224  from  the  buildiD^  of  Aome. 
481  Clovis  KtHg  rf  the  Franks, 

—  Zeno  makes  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  his  Geneial,  and  creates  him 

Consul. 
463  T  Pope  Feliz  III. 
485  Battle  of  Soissons  gained  by  CIotis. 
488  Tiieodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  entirely  defeats  Odoacer,  and  is 

edged  King  of  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Zeno. 
490  The  Burgundians,  under  Gondebald,  ravage  Italy. 

Ireland,  called  tne  Isle  of  Saints,  famous  for  its  Schools. 

401  Anastasius  Emperor  of  the  East. 
493  Odoacer  put  to  death  by  Theodoric. 

496  IT  Pope  Anastasius  n.  i 

497  Clovis  and  the  Franks,  converted  to  Christianity. 
496  If  Pope  Symmachus. 
499  Alliance  between  Clovis  and  Theodoric  the  Great 

bOO 

Gondebald,  the  Borgundian,  becomes  tributary  to  ClOvts. 

501  The  Burffundian  Laws  published  by  Gondebald. 

502  Cabades  Kinff  of  Persia  ravages  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
504  The  Eastern  Empire  makes  peace  wiUi  Cabades. 
507  Clovis  defeats  Alanc  the  Visigoth,  and  receives  a  cODgraUklatory 

bassy,  with  a  diadem,  from  Anastasius. 
608  Theodoric  the  Great  defeats  Clovis  in  the  battle  of  Aries,  and  thes 

makes  peace  with  him. 
'510  Clovis  makes  Paris  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

511  Death  of  Clovis.    Division  of  his  kingdoiQ  among  his  four  sons, 

—  ChUdebertf  Thierry ,  Clototre,  and  Clodomirj  Kings  of  ihs  FrasJcs. 

512  The  Heruli  allowed  by  Anastasius  to  settle  in  Thrace. 

514  V  Pope  Hormisdas. 

515  Arthur  king  of  the  Britons  supposed  to  have  begun  his  reign. 

516  The  Computation  of  Time  by  the  Christian  iEra  introduced  by  Dio* 

nysius  tne  Monk.' 

517  The  Get«  ravage  lUyrium,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus. 

518  Justin  I*  Emperor  of  the  East  raised  from  obscurity. 

519  Justin  restores  the  Orthodox  Bishops,  and  condemns  the  Eutychians. 

—  Cabades  Kins  of  Persia  proposes  that  Justin  should  adopt  his  son 

Cosroes,  ana  makes  war  on  a  refusal. 
523  IT  Pope  John  I. 
525  The  Arian  Bishops  deposed  by  Justin,  and  this  act  highly  resented  by 

Theodork. 

—  Antioch  ana  many  other  cities  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 

rebuilt  by  Justin,  who  adopts  his  nephew  Justinian. 
506  Theodoric  puts  to  deith  Boethius  and  Bymmachus. 
ir  Pope  Felix  IV. 

527  Justmiail  L  Emperor  of  the  East. 
529  Belisarins,  Genera]  of  Justinian,  defeats  the  Peniani. 
— -  The  Books  of  the  Civil  Law  published  by  JusUnian. 
690  ir  Pope  Boniiace  II. 
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S38  Justinian  eonmtulates  Cosroes  on  succeeding  to  tne  throne  of  Persia^ 

and  conclndes  a  perpetual  peace  witli  him. 
^— *  Great  Insurrec^n  at  Constantinople  quelled  with  prodigious  ilanghter 
by  Belisarius.' 

533  Athalaric  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  mother 

Amalosonta. 

If  Pope  John  II. 

534  TheodobertKingofMetz. 

Belisarias  defeats  Gelimer  and  tiie  Vandals  in  Africa. 

5S^  H  Pope  Agapetus. 

536  IT  Pope  Sylvester. 

537  Beiisarius  subdaes  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  takes  Rome. 
5:^  U  Pope  Vigilius. 

540  Beiisarius  refuses  to  accept  the  crown  of  Italy. 
543  Totila,  the  Goth,  recorers  Italy  from  the  Romans. 

547  Totila  takes  and  plunders  Rome. 

548  Theobald  King  of  Metx. 
540  Rome  retaken  by  Beiisarius. 

550  Commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  under  Lechus. 

Rome  recovered  by  Toiila. 

551  The  manufacture  of  Silk  introduced  into  Europe. 

553  Totila  defeated  by  Nurses  the  Eunuch,  and  put  to  death. 
555  H  Pope  Peiagius  F. 

558  The  Huns,  breaking  into  Thrace,  are  defeated  by  Belisanos. 

559  Beiisarius  degraded,  and  ungratefully  treated  by  Justinian. 

Clotairt  sole  King  of  France. 

500  II  Pope  John  III. 

Beiisarius  restored  to  his  Honours  and  Command. 

562  Caribertt  Gontran  Sigebert,  and  ChUperic,  Kings  of  France. 

505  Justin  II.  Emperor  of  Rome. 

5()G  Narses,  recalled  from  Italy,  invites  the  Lombards  to  take  possowiflB 

of  the  country. 
568  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards. 
571  Birth  of  Mahomet  the  false  Prophet. 
574  IT  Pope  Benedict  I. 

578  Tiberius  II.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

II  Pope  Peiagius  II. 

580  The  Latin  Tongue  ceases  to  be  spoken  in  Italy  about  this  time. 

582  Maurice  Emperor  of  the  East 

584  CLotaire  U.  King  of  Soissons. 

590  Antioch  again  destroyed,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  by  an  Earthquake. 

-  H  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

596  Thierry  II.  and  Theodobert  II.  Kings  of  Paris  and  Austrasia, 

-  Augustine  the  Monk  converts  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 

600 

602  Phocas  Emperor  of  the  East  acknowledges  the  Supremacy  of  th« 
Popes. 

604  H  Pope  Sabinianus. 
•  607  H  Pope  Boniface  IV. 

-  The  Pantheon  at  Rome  Dedicated  to  God,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Scinlf. 

608  11  Pope  Boniface  IV. 

609  The  Jews  of  Antiocn  massacre  the  Christians. 

611  Heracliu^  Emperor  of  the  East. 

613  The  French  Maires  du  Palais  first  introduced  by  Clotaire  as  RegenU 

614  Clotaire  II.  sole  King  of  France. 

— >  Queen  Brunecliilda,  accufeed  of  Bumberlaps  crimes,  is  pat  to  death  b| 
Clotaire  II. 
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615  IT  Pope  Dem-dedit. 

616  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Peniant  under  Coflioes  11. 
618  %  Pope  Boniface  V. 

622  Era  ot  the  He^yra,  or  Flight  of  Mahomet  front  Mecca  to  Med&na. 

625  U  Pope  HoDdrius  I. 

-—  The  Persians  under  Cosroes  II^,  with  the  HunSi  Abari^  and  Sclxrd 

nians,  besiege  Constantinople. 
628  Dagobert  and  Charibert  Kinffs  of  France, 

632  Death  of  Mahomet.    Abubeker  succeeds  him  as  Caliph  of  the  Savm- 

cens. 

633  Abubeker  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Omar  in  the  Caliphate. 

636  Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  and  the  Saracens,  who  keep  poaacasion  oik 

463  years. 
638  Si^bert  li.  and  Clovis  II.  Kings  of  France. 

640  IT  Pope  Severinus. 

IT  Pope  John  IV. 

The  Library  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia^  is 

.  burnt  by  the  Saracens. 

641  Constantine,  Emperor  of  the  East  for  a  few  months,  poisoned  by 

his  step-mother. 

—  Heraclionas  and  Tiberius  III.  Emperors  of  the  East. 

642  Constans,  son  of  Constantine,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

IT  Pope  Theodorus. 

645  Otman  succeeds  Omar  in  the  Caiipnafe. 

648  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saraceps  under  Mawia. 

649  II  Pope  Martin  L 

653  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  an(*  destroy  the  Colossus. 

654  Childerie  fl.  King  ofAustrasia. 

H  Pope  Eugenius  I. 

G55  Ali  Caliph  of  Arabia.    Mawia  Caliph  of  Egypt 

657  IT  Pope  Vitalianus. 

658  The  Saracens  obtain  Peace  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  and  agiee  is 

pay  a  yearly  tribute. 

668  Constantius  V.  (Pogonatus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

669  Sicily  ravaged  by  the  Saracens. 
672  IT  Pope  Adcodatua. 

-  The  Saracens  ineffectually  besiege  Constantinople.    Their  fleet  de 

siroyed  by  the  Greek  Fire  used  by  Callinicus. 

675  The  Saracens  attempt  to  land  in  Spain,  but  are  repulsed  by  Wamba 

King  of  the  Visgoths. 

676  ^  Pope  Donns. 

'  679  Thierry  IV.  King  of  aU  France. 

II  Pope  Agatho. 

680  The  sixth  General  or  GEcumenical  Council  of  Constantinople. 
682  IT  Pope  Leo  II. 

684  IT  Pope  Beredict  II. 

685  IT  Pope  John  V. 

JciStinian  IL  Emperor  of  the  East. 

-  The  Britons,  totally  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  retreat  into  Wales  ind 

Cornwall. 

686  IT  Pope  Canon. 

686  Ceadwalla  King  of  Wessex  subdues  Suaaez  and  Kent. 

687  IT  Pope  Sergius. 

690  Pepin  Heristel,  Maire  du  Falais,  defeats  Thierry,  and  aeqnint  liM 

chief  power  in  France. 
09S  CUyoi»  III.  King  of  France.  » 

694  Justinian  II.  dethroned,  mutilated,  and  banished  by  LeOBtitti. 
606  Oildebert  Hi.  King  of  Frtmc€. 
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Leontius  Emperor  of  the  East.    Dethroned  and  mutilated  bj    . 

Apsimar  or  Tiberius  Emperor  of  ^e  East. 

G99  The  Saracens  defeiited  by  John  the  Patiician. 

^■*—  The  Saracens  again  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  HeracliuSi  brother 

of  Tiberius. 
701  T  Pope.  John  VI. 
704  Justinian  escapes  from  prison,  defeats  Tiberius,  and  is  restored  to  the 

throne. 

707  Justinian  II.  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians.. 

708  V  Pope  Sisinniua. 

IT  Pope  Constantino. 

711  Phihppicus  Bardanes  Emperor  of  the  East. 
— -  Dagobert  III.  King  of  France. 
,  713  Anastasius  IL  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Spain  conquered  by  the  Saracens  under  Muca,  the  general  of  the 

Caliph  Walid. 
714  IT  Pope  Gregory  11. 

Theodosius  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Charles  Martel,  Mairt  du  Palais,  governs  all  France  Ibr  26  years. 

ri6  Childeric  II.  King  of  France. 

Leo  (the  Isurian)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

720  Omar  II.  besieges  Constantinople  without  success. 

Thierry  IV.  King  of  France. 

726  Leo  forbids  the  Worship  of  Images,  which  occasiens  a  great  rebel*!^ 
of  his  subjects.     The  Pope  defends  the  practice. 

728  Leo  orders  Pope  Gregory  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  Constantinople ; 

but  the  order  is  frustrated,  and  Leo  confiscates  the  Imperial  De- 
mains  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

729  The  Saracens  ravage  Gallia  Narbonnensts. 

731  H  Pone  Gregory  ill. 

732  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  between  Tours  and  Poictien. 

736  Leo  persecutes  the  Monks. 

737  Death  of  Pelagius,  who  preserved  the  Christian  Monarchy  in  Asturia. 

740  The  Duchy  of  Spolcto  seized  by  the  Normans.    Recovered  by  the 

Pope. 

741  II  Pope  ZachaiT. 

742  Childeric  III.  King  of  France 

—  Constantine  (Copronymus)  Emperor  of  the  East.    An  enemy  to 
images  and  saiat  worship. 

743  He  defeats  and  puts  to  death  Artaba^dus,  who  had  seized  Constan- 

tinople. ^ 

745  He  destroys  the  fleet  of  the  Saracens. 
749  The  Race  of  the  Abassids  become  Caliphs  of  the  Saracens. 

751  Pfpin  {le  Bref)  King  of  France j  founder  of  the  second  or  Carlovm^ 

gian  Race  % 

752  IT  Pope  Stephen  IJI. 

753  Astolplius  King  of  the  Lombards  erects  the  Dukedom  of  Ravenna. 

and  claims  from  the  Pope  the  Dukedom  of  Rome. 

754  Pope  Stephen  requests  the  assistance  of  Pepin  against  the  Lombards. 
—  Pepin  invades  Italy,  and  strips  Astulphus  of  his  new  possessions,  ton- 

terring  them  on  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  sovereignty. 
——  Almanzor  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a  great  encourager  of  learning. 
756  Desiderius,  or  Dider,  proqlainied  King  of  the  Lombards,  w;u  th% 

Pope's  consent. 
-^  Abdalrahman  T.  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Cordova,  tod  is  the  fimndir 

of  the  splendid  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Tt 
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757  T  Pope  Paul  L  renewi  the  alliance  with  Desideriua. 
759  f  Pope  Stephen  III.  nuarrela  with  Desiderius. 
76S  Almanzor  bailds  Bagdat,  and  makes  it  the  aeat  of  the  Empire  tff  tbm 
Caliphs. 

767  The  Turks  ravage  Asia  Minor. 

768  Charles  (the  Great)  and  Carloman,  Kmg$  of  FraneB, 

H  Pope  Stephen  IV. 

770  Constantino  dissolves  the  Monasteries  in  the  East 
772  Charlemagne  sole  Monarch  of  France.  . 

He  makes  war  against  the  Saxons. 

IT  Pope  Adrian  1. 

77 A  Charlemagne  defeats  DesidenuB,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
th^  Lombards,  which  had  subsisted  ^06  years. 

775  Leo  IV.  Emperor  o**  the  East. 

778  Battle  of  Ronrezvallos  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spam, 

where  Rolando  is  killed. 

779  Charlemagne  conquers  Navarre  and  Sardinia. 

781  Constantine  (Porphyrogenitus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Irene  J  Empress,  is  Regent  in  her  son's  minority,  and  keeps 

entire  suojection. 
— •  She  re-establishes  the  worship  of  images. 

785  Charlemagne  subdues  the  Saxons. 

Haroun  Alraschid  Caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

*-—  He  invades  and  ravages  a  part  of  the  Einpire. 

786  Constantine  assumes  the  government  or  the  Empire,  and 

his  mother. 

787  The  Danes  first  land  in  England. 

The  seventh  General  Council,  or  second  of  Nice. 

788  Irene  puts  to  death  her  son  Constantine,  and  is  proclaimed  sole 

press.  ' 

Vjo  Irene  proposes  to  marry  Charlemagne,  which  being  disapproved  by 
her  subjects,  she  is  dethroned,  and  confined  to  a  monastei^. 

NicephorUS  Emperor  of  the  East.  ' 

794  Charlemagne  defeats  and  extirpates  the  Huns. 
IT  Pope  Leo  HI. 

797  The  Saracens  ravage  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  dbc 
-— >  Nicephorus  associates  his  son  Saturacius  in  the  Empire. 

800 

^—  New  Empire  op  the  West.    Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  A 

Rome. 
807  Haroun  Alraschid  courts  the  alliance  of  Charlemagne. 

811  Michael  (Curopalates)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

813  Leo  (the  Armenian)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

-  Almamon,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  a  great  encourager  of  leamin^ 

814  LetDis  {It  Debonnaire)  Emperor  of  France. 

81 C  The  Eastern  Empire  ravaged  by  Earthquakes,  Famine,  Conflagn- 

.  tions,  <&c. 
816  V  Pope  Stephen  V. 
*H7  ir  Pope  Pascal  I. 

Lewis  (le  Deb.)  divides  the  Empire  among  his  sons. 

821  Michael  (Bolbus  or  the  Stammerer)  Emperor  of  the  Eaat. 
824  H  ^e  Eugene  II. 

827  ISgfinrt  unites  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 

or  the  kingdom  of  England. 

-  f  Pope  Valentine 

828  Gregory  IV.  / 

Theophilus  Emperor  of  the  Eaat 
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838  ffitJeltoOK  King  of  England. 

-  The  Scots  under  Kenneth  entirely  subdue  the  Picts. 

840  LOriWi2/l76' Emperor  of  Germany. 

Charles  (jthe' Bald)  King  of  France.  ,      - «  .        , 

841  LothariuB  defeated  by  his  two  brothers  in  the  battle  of  Fonteuai^  9M 

disposed. 

842  LEWIS  (of  Bavaria)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Michael  III.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

843  The  Normans  plunder  the  city  of  Rouen. 

844  IT  Pope  Sergius  lU.  '  .       ^ 

845  The  Normans  plunder  Hamburgh,  and  penetrate  mto  Germany. 

847  IT  Pope  Leo  IV. 

848  The  Venetian  Fleet  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

851  H  Pope  Joan  supposed  to  have  hlled  the  Papal  chair  for  tWD  yevs. 

Basilius  associated  Emperor  of  the  East. 

855  LEWIS  II.  Emperor  of  Gennany. 

857  JStJjrlfiani  and  3£tl)el&trt  Kings  of  England. 

858  M  Pope  Nicholas  L 

606  iSti)rlr£ll  King  of  England. 
867  The  Danes  ravage  England. 

Basilius  sole  Emperor  of  the  East. 

If  Pope  Adrian  II.  t»        *  j  • 

Titius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  Pop^  Adriaa. 

872  ^lirrV  (the  Great)  King  of  England. 

IT  Pope  John  VIII. 

875  CHJiRLES  (the  Bald)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

877  LEWIS  (the  Stammerer)  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  France 

879  Lewis  III.  and  Carloman,  Kings  of  France. 

The  kingdom  of  Aries  begins. 

880  CHARLES  (the  Gross)  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Fran§e. 

Ravagers  of  the  Normans  in  France. 

882  IF  Pope  Marinus. 

884  M  Pope  Adrian  III. 

886  Leo  (the  Philosopher)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
-- —  The  University  of  Oxford  founded  by  Alfred. 

887  ARNOLD,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

~ —  The  Normans  besiege  Paris,  which  is  gallantly  defended  by  Bishop' 

Guselin  and  Count  Eudes. 
S8^  Eudes  or  Odo  King  of  France. 
890  Alfred  the  Great  composes  his  Code  of  Laws,  and  divides  Engiand 

into  Counties,  Hundreds,  and  Tithings. 
691  IT  Pope  Formosus. 

896  11  Pope  Stephen  VII. 

897  If  Pope  John  IX. 

898  Churles  III.  (the  Simple)  King  of  France. 

900 

f  Pope  Benedict  IV. 

LEWIS  IV.  Emperor  of  Gfermany.  • 

901  iSHtaiatllf  (die  Elder)  succeeds  Alfred  as  King  of  England. 

904  IT  Pope  Leo  V. 

905  IT  Pope  Scrgius  III. 

911  COJ^RAD  I.  Emoeror  of  Germany. 

Constantine  IX,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

912  T!ie  Normans  are  established  in  Normandy  under  RoUo. 

913  M  Pope  Anastasius. 

914  IT  Pope  Landon. 

915  Constantine  and  Romanus  Emperors  of  the  East. 
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915  %  Pom  John  X. 

—  ^he  UniveraitT  of  Cambridge  foundodby  Edward  tha  Eld 
920  HfiATRF  (the  Fowler)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

923  Rodolph  King  of  France. 

995  AtSitlSltm  King  of  England. 

928  IT  Pop6  Leo  VI. 

929  IT  Pope  Stephen  VIIL 
931  T  Pope  John  XI. 

936  OTHO  (the  Great)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

H  Pope  Leo  VII. 

Lnoig  IV.  (d'Outremer)  King  of  France. 

939  IT  Pope  Stephen  IX. 

940  Howel-Dba,  King  of  Wales,  an  eminent  Lawyer. 

941  iSIVmitllly  I.  King  of  En^and. 
943  ir  Pope  Marinus  XIII. 

94i)  IT  Pope  Agapet. 

948  lEQreU  King  of  England. 

954  Lotharius  King  of  France. 

955  OtalS  King  of  England. 
95G  f  Pope  John  XII. 

959  Romanus  II.  Emperor  of  the  Eait.      * 

—  ISHsar  King  of  ^gland. 

963  f  Pope  Leo  VIII. 

—  Nicephorus  Phocus  Emperor  of  the  Eaat. 

964  Otho  the  Great  conquers  Italy. 

965  IT  Pope  John  XIII. 

967  Antiocb  recovered  from  the  Saracena  by  Nicephims. 

969  John  Zemisses  Emperor  of  the  East 

972  IT  Pope  Benedict  VI. 

973  OTHO  II.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

974  H  Pope  Boniface  VII. 

975  IT  Pooe  Benedict  VII. 

—  Basilius  and  Constantine  X.  Emperors  of  the  East. 

976  STirtoatll  II.  King  of  England. 

978  'BthtltfO  II.  King  of  England. 

983  OTHO  in.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

984  V  Pope  John  XIV. 
986  IT  Pope  John  XV. 

—  Lewis  V.  (ie  FatnMfit)  IGng  of  France. 

—  Hugh  Capet  J  King  of  France,  Jomider  of  the  Third  Race  oftha 

Kings. 
991  The  Arabic  numeral  Ciphers  first  introduced  into  Europe. 

996  Robert  {tke  Wise)  King  of  France. 

IT  Pope  Gregory  V. 

999  IT  Pope  Sylvester  II. 

1000 

1002  HEJTRYII.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Grf  ot  Massacre  of  the  Danes  by  £thelred  King  of  Englaad. 

1003  IT  Pope  John  XVI. 
tr  Pope  John  XVII. 

1004  IT  Pope  John  XVHI. 

lt)05  Cliurches  first  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
1009  H  Popo  Sergius  IV. 

1012  IT  Pope  Benedict  VTO. 

1013  The  Danes,  under  Sueno,  get  possession  of  England. 

1015  The  Manichean  Doctrines  prevalent  in  Franca  and  Italy. 

1016  SUmuntl  II.  (Ironside)  King  of  England. 
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1016  Six  Battles  fonght  with  the  Danes  under  Canute  hi  Esglaiid 

1017  ®dtttttt  the  Dane  (the  Great)  King  of  England. 

1018  The  Normans  invade  Italy. 

1024  IT  Pope  John  XIX.  or  XX. 

COJ^'RAD  IL  (the  Salic)  Emperor  of  Germany.  ^    . 

1025  Musical  Characters  invented  by  Guide  Aretino. 
1028  RomanUS  Argyrus  Emperor  of  t)ie  East; 
1031  Henry  /.  King  of  France. 

1033  IT  Pope  Benedict  IX.  > 

1034  Michael  IV.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1036  ^SXOtt  II.  (Harefoot)  King  of  England. 

1039  HEjYRY  III.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

—  Canute  ii.  or  ^attitoanute  King  of  England. 

1040  MacbetJi  usurps  the  Throne  of  Scotland  by  the  murder  of  Duncaa. 

1041  3El[tDat)f  III*  (the  Confessor)  King  of  England,  restores  the  8m 

on  line. 
Michael  (Calaphales)  Emperor  pf  the  East. 

1042  Constantine  (Monomachus)  Emperor  of  the  EasL 

1043  The  Turks,  under  Tangrolipix,  subdue  Persia. 

1045  If  Pope  Gregory  VI. 

1046  ir  Pope  Clement  II.  ^ 

1048  IT  Pope  Damasus  II. 

1049  IT  Pope  Leo  IX.  the  first  Pope  who  maintained  a  regular  army. 

1054  Theodora  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Pope  Leo  IX.  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans. 

1055  IT  Pope  Victor  II. 

The  Turks  take  Eagdat,  and  overturn  the  Empire  of  the  Caliphs. 

1056  HEJm  Y IV.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore)  King  of  Scotland. 

Isaac  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

-  IT  Pope  Stephen  X. 

1058  IT  Pope  Nicholas  II. 

— --^  The  Saracens  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  Robert  Guiscard  the  Nonnaii. 

1059  Constantine  XII.  (Duces)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1060  Philip  /.  King  of  France. 

1061  IF  Pope  Alexander  II. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  ^b^VOlU  II*  King  of  England  reigned  nine  months. 

^j^illlfitn  (the  Conqueror)  King  of  England.  ^  . . 

1068  Romanus  Diogenes  Emperor  of  tlie  East. 

Edgar  Atheling  seeks  refuge  in  Scotland. 

1068  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  married  to  Malcolm  King  of  Se*l- 
land. 

1070  The  Feudal  Law  introduced  into  England. 

1071  Michael  Ducas  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1073  11  Pope  Gregory  VII.  ^  ^     u    » 

1076  The  Emperor  Henry  IV.  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  Fop«. 

1078  Nicephorus  (Boton)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1079  Doomsday-book  begun  By  William  the  Conqueror. 
1081  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

-  Henry  IV.  Emperor  besieges  Rome. 
1084  He  is  re-crowned  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1066  H  Pope  Victor  III 

1087  T  Pope  Urban  II. 

Tt2  6« 
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-  1087  SSIfUf am  11.  (Rafus)  King  of  England. 
1003  St.  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland  died. 

■  Donald  Bane  King  of  Scotland. 

1095  Duncan  II.  King  of  Scotland.  . 

•i The  first  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.    Peter  the  Hennit. 

.  1098  The  Crusaders  take  Antioich. 

I   IL  Igar  King  of  Scotland. 
1099  Jenrsuicm  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.    The  Knights  of  St. 

instituted. 

IF  Poi)e  Pascal  H. 

1100 

—  5K?tntJ?  T.  (Beauclerc)  King- of  England. 

110*2  Guisrard  of  Normandy  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Mapl«s. 
1 104  Baltiwin  King  of  Jerusalem  takes  Ptolemais. 
HOG  HESRV  V.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1107  Alexander  I.  King  of  Scotland. 

1108  Leicis  VL  (/<^  Gros)  King  of  France. 

1118  H  Pope  GelasiusII.  , 
.-: —  The  order  of  Knights  Templars  instituted. 

.^-  John  (Comuenas)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1119  ^  Pope  Calixtus  II. 

1124  David  I.  King  of  Scotland. 

■  Ti  Pope  Houorius  II. 

1125  LOTHARlia  11.  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1130  H  Pope  Innocent  II. 

-  1135  StrptjCn  King  of  England. 

1137  Lewis  l^II,  {le  Jeune)  King  of  France.    Married  to  Eleanor  of  G«i- 

.  enne. 

The  Pandects  of  the  Roman  Law  discovered  at  Amalphi. 

1138  CO.YlL'iD  in.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

^—  Tiie  Scots,  under  David  I.,  defeated  by  the  English  in  the  battle  of  th« 
Standard. 

1139  Alphonso  I.  King  of  Portugal  rescues  his  kingdomjrom  tlie  Sanceni. 

1140  Tlie  Canon  Law  first  introduced  into  England. 

1141  Stephen  King  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln  b/ 

the  troops  of  Matilda. 

1143  He  recovers  his  kingdom. 
'      ^  Pope  Cietesliuus  II. 

Manuel  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  EaiC. 

1144  H  Pope  Lucius  11. 

1145  !I  Pope  Eugene  III. 

1147  The  second  Crusade  excited  by  St.  Bernard. 

1150  The  study  of  the  Civil  Law  revived  at  Bologna. 

1151  The  Canon  Law  is  collected  by  Gratian.  a  Monk  of  Bologna. 

1152  FREDERICK  I.  (Barbarossa)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1153  Malcolm  IV.  King  of  Scotland. 

■  IT  Pope  Anastasins  IV. 

•— —  Treaty  of  Winchester.    Compromise  between   King  Stephen  mI 
Prince  Henry. 

/      1154  fl^tnVS  II-  (Plantagenet)  King  of  England. 
— —  IT  Pope  Adrian  IV. 

^— —  The  parties  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  disturb  Italy. 
1167  The  Bank  of  Venice  instituted. 

1158  Interview  between  Henry  11.  and  Malcolm  IV.  at  CarljaU. 
1J59  tr  Pope  Alexander  in. 
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1160  The  Albigenseg  maintain  heretical  doctrines.  » -.^ 

1164  Institution  of  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  Germany  /^. 
■         T.  Becket  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Clarendon. 

1165  William  (the  Lion)  King  of  Scotland. 
--  1171  T.  Becket  murdered  at  Canterbury. 

1172  Concjuest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  . 

1180  Phihp  Augustus  King  of  France. 

1181  Alexias  II.  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
{u                1133  IT  Pope  Lucius  III. 

/  Andronicus  (Comnenus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1185  If  Pope  Urban  III. 

Isaac  Angelus  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1187  IT  Pope  Gregory  VIII. 

—  The  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

1188  1[  Pope  Clement  III. 

*•  1169  lEliCnatll  I.  (CoBur  de  Lion)  King  of  England. 

—  The  tnird  Crusade  under  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus. 

1190  HEjXRY  VL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1191  IT  Pope  Cajlcstinus  III. 

1192  Richard  I.  defeats  Saladin  in  the  battle  of  Ascafon. 
'  Guy  of  Lusignan  King  of  Jerusalem. 

1195  Alexius  Angelus  (the  Tyrant)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
1198  PHILIP  Emperor  of  Germany. 
,  —  H  Pope  Innocent  III. 

'^  1199  ifOlitt  King  of  England. 
1200 

1202  The  fourth  Crusade  sets  out  from  Venice. 
.   Constantinople  taken  by  the  French  and  Venetians. 

*  1203  Alexius  and  Murbzuphlus  Emperors  of  the  East. 

1204  Baldwin  I.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  Theodore  I. 
caris)  Emperor  of  Nicsea. 
,  —      —  The  Inquisition  established  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 

1206  Henry  Emperor  of  Consiaj^tinopI^. 
I  1208  OTHO  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

London  incorporated,  obtains  a  charter  for  electing  a  Mayor 

i  Magistrates. 

1210  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  under  Simon  de  Montfbrt. 

1212  FREDERICK  IL  Emperor  tof  Germany.^ 

1214  Alexander  II.  Kin^  of  Scotland. 
\r    1215  Magna  Charta  signed  by  King  John. 

L^    1216  S^rntS  ni.  King  of  England.     _  ^ 

l^eter  and  John  Ducas  EmperoTs  of  the  EaM. 

1219  Robert  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Damietta  taken  by  the  Crusaders 

1223  Uwis  VIIL  King  of  France. 

1226  IT  Pope  Honorius  III. 

^  —  St.  Lewis  IX.  King  of  France. 

1227  IT  Pope  Gregory  fX.. 

— —  Gengiskan  and  the  Tartars  overrun  the  Empire  of  the  Sta^m 

1228  Baldwin  IL  French  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
u    1234  The  Inauiaition  committed  to  the  Dominican  Monka 

1237  Russia  orought  under  subjection  by  the  Tutan. 

1241  H  Pope  Cselestinus  IV. 

1243  H  Pope  Innocent  IV. 

1248  The  fifth  Crusade  under  St.  Lewii. 
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1349  Alexander  III.  King  of  Scotland. 
1251  COJfRAD  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1254  IT  Pope  Alexander  IV. 

—  Interregnum  in  the  Empire  of  Germany,  from  the  detthoTConrtd  IT 

in  l&\j  to  the  election  of  Rpdolph  m  1273. 

1255  Theodore  II.  (Lascaris)  Emperor  of  Nicsa. 

1258  Bagdat  taken  by  the  Tartars.    End  of  the  Empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1259  John  (Lascaris)  Emperor  of  Niciea. 

1260  Michael  (Palaeologus)  Emperor  ofNicaea. 
^—  The  Flagellants  preach  Baptism  by  Brood. 

1261  IT  Pqpe  Urban  IV. 

The  Greek  Emperors  recover  Constantinople  firom  the  French. 

1263  The  Norwegians  invade  Scotland,  and  are  defeated  by  Alexander  HI. 

in  the  battle  of  Largs. 

1264  IT  Pope  Clement  IV. 

— ^  The  Deputies  of  Boroughs  first  summoned  to  Parliament  in  England. 
— ^  Henry  UI.  of  England  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lewes. 
15265  Charles  Count  or  Anjou  King  of  Sicily. 

1270  Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  King  of  France. 

1271  IF  Pope  Gregory  X. 

1272  lElltDatti  I.  (Longshanks)  King  of  England. 

1273  RODOLPH  (of  Hapsburg)  Emperor  of  Germany,  first  of  the  AMfltli- 

•an  Family. 
1^76  IT  Pope  Innocent  V. 

IT  Pope  Adrian  V. 

IT  Pope  John  XXI. 

1277  If  Pope  Nicholas*  III. 

1281  IF  Pope  Martin  IV. 

1282  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  when  8,000  French  were  maasaorsd. 

1233  Andronicus  I.  (Palssologus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

—  The  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. 

1285  IF  Pope  Honorius  IV. 

PhUip  IV.  {the  Fair)  King  of  France. 

1286  iTlargarct  (of  Norway)  Queen  of  Scotland. 
1288  IF  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 

12iK)  Interregnum  in  Scotland  for  two  years.    Competition  between  Br 
and  Baliol  for  the  crown,  decided  by  Edward  I. 

1291  Ptolemais  taken  by  the  Turks.    End  of  the  Crusades. 

1292  John  Baliol  King  of  Scotland. 

ADOLPHUS  (of  Nassau)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

—  IF  Pope  Caelestinus  V. 

1293  From  this  vear  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  English  Parliaraentt. 

1294  IF  Pope  Boniface  Vlll. 

1295  Michael  Andronicus  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1296  Interregnum  in  Scotland  for  eight  years.    Sir  William  Wallace  nobly 

supports  the  liberty  of  his  country,  defeats  the  English  at  Sterling, 
and  drives  them  out  of  the  kingdom.  , 

1298  Wallace  chosen  Regent  of  Scotland,  defeated  at  Falkirk. 

—  ALBERT  I.  (of  Austria)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

— -  The  present  Turkish  Empire  begins  under  Ottoman  in  BithyiiML 
13(X) 

1301  duanrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

1302  Comyn  and  Eraser  defeat  the  English  thrice  in  one  day. 
— —  The  Morinor's  Compass  said  to  Im  discovered  at  Naples. 

1304  Wallace  betrayed,  delivered  up,  and  pnt  to  deatii  by  Edward  L 

1906  Robert  L  (Brace)  King  of  Scotland. 
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1307  The  Establishment  of  the  Swiss  Republics.  "" 

'  ' Siftoarlr  II.  King  of  England. 

1308  HENRY  VII.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

—  IF  Pope  Clement  V. 

—  The  seat  of  the  Popes  transferred  to  Avignon  for  serenty  years. 

1310  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  ' 

1311  Pierce  Gaveston,  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  put  to  death. 

1312  The  Knights  Templars  suppressed  by  Phihp  the  Fair. 

1314  The  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  deieat  the  English  under  Edwv<i  U' 

at  Bannockburn. 

LEWIS  V.  (of  Bavaria)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Lewis  X.  {Hutin)  King  of  France. 

1315  John  King  cf  France, 

1316  IT  Pope  John  XXII. 

—  Philip  V.  {the  Long)  King  of  France. 

13S20  Ancfronicus  II.  (Palieologus)  Emperor  of  the  East. 
1321  Charles  IV.  (the  Fair)  King  of  France. 

(c  1327  iElKiliartl  III.  King  of  England. 

1328  Fhilip  VL  (of  Valois)  King  of  France. 

1329  JJavid  II.  King  of  Scotland.    Randolph  Earl  of  Murray  Regeot 

1331  The  Teutonic  Knights  settle  in  Prussia. 

1332  Edward  Baliol,  assisted  by  Edward  III.,  is  crowned  at  Scone  Einf 

Scots,  but  is  soon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 

1333  Casimir  III.  (the  Great)  King  of  Poland. 

1334  ir  Pope  Benedict  XII. 

V'     1340  Gunpowder  invented  by  Swartz,  a  Monk  of  Cologne. 
V   Oil  Painting  invented  by  John  Van  Eyke. 

1341  John  V.  (Palsologus)  Emperor  of  the  East.\ 
John  Cantacuzenos,  his  governor,  usurps  the  throne. 

1342  IT  Pope  Clement  VI. 

1346  Battle  of  Cre^y  won  by  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  over  t 

French. 
Battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David  II.  of  Scotland  is  taken  prisoner. 

1347  CHARLES  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Cola  Rienzi  assumes  the  Government  of  Rome. 

1350  The  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted  by  Edward  III. 

Peter  (the  Cruel)  King  of  Castile. 

1351  John  li.  King  of  France. 

1352  M  Pope  Innocent  VI. 

The  Turks  first  enter  Europe 

1356  The  Battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which  John  II.  King  of  France  is  tak 

prisoner,  and  ailei-wards  brought  to  London. 
13G2  ir  Pooe  Urban  V. 

N     The  Law-pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Engliah. 

1346  Charles  V.  King  of  France. 
1370  If  Pope  Gregpry  XL 

—   Kobert  II.  King  of  Scotland. 

1377  The  Seat  of  the  Popes  removed  back  from  Avignon  to  Rome. 

' l&fCbarH  II*  King  of  England. 

'WicklifTe's  Doctrines  propagated  in  Eiigland. 

1378  The  Schism  of  the  double  Popes  at  Rome  and  Avignon  beg ini 
continues  thirty-eight  years. 

—  IT  Pope  Urban  Vl.  of  Rome. 

—  H  Pope  Clement  VII.  of  Avignon. 
1378  WeAcESLAUS  Emperor  of  Germany,  deposed  in  1400. 

1380  Charles  VI.  King  of  France. 
•         Tamerlane  invades  and  subdues  Chorassar. 

1381  Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's  Insurrection  in  England 
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1381  Peace  between  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Bills  of  Exchange  first  used  in  England.  • 

1383  Cannon  first  used  inr  the  English  in  the  defence  of  Calais. 

1384  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  succeeds  to  the  Earldoai  ttt 

Flandej-s. 
1386  Tamerlane  subdues  Georgia. 

1388  Battle  of  Otterburn  between  Percy  (Hotspur)  and  Douelas. 

1389  IT  Pope  Bonitace  IX.  ^  v         r    /  e 

1390  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland 

1391  Manuel  II.  (Palseologus)  Emperor  of  the  East.  i 
J 392  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1394  The  Jews  banished  from  France  by  Charles  VI. 

H  Pope  Benedict  XHI. 

1395  Sigismund  King  of  Hungary  defeated  by  Bajazet  I. 

1398  Tamerlane  subdues  part  of  Hindoostan,  and  takes  Delhi. 

1399  fl^mtS  IV.  King  of  England. 
1400 

1402  Bajazet  is  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane  in  the  battle  of  Angoria. 

Battle  of  Halidoun  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots  are  defeated.  * 

1403  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  Hotspur  is  killed. 

1404  IT  Pope  Innocent  Vft. 

1405  Death  of  Tamerlane. 

1406  J  ames  I.  King  of  Scotland. 

IT  Pope  Gregory  XH. 

1409  Council  of  Pisa,  where  Pope  Greeory  is  deposed. 

H  Pope  Alexander  V. 

1410  JOSSE  (Marquis  of  Brandenburgh)  Emneror  of  Germany. 

IF  Pope  John  XXIII.  »  /        r  j 

1411  SfGISMUJVD  Emoeror  of  Germany. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  founded. 

1413  fluents  V.  King  of  England. 

1414  Council  of  Constance,  in  which  two  Popes  were  deposed,  and  Pop»> 

dom  remained  vacant  near  three  years. 

1415  Henry  V.  defeats  the  French  at  Agincourt 

John  Huss  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  for  Heresy  an4 

burnt. 

1416  Jerome  of  Prague  condemned  by  the  same  Council,  and  burnt 

1417  H  Pope  Martin  V. 

— • —  Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags. 

1420  The  Island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1421  John  VI.  (Palaeologus)  Emperor  of  the  East.     • 

1422  Amurath  besieges  Constantinople. 

'^tnVS  VI.  King  of  England. 

Charles  VI f.  King  of  France. 

*-v—  James  I.  King  of  Scots  liberated  from  captivity  by  the  English. 

1425  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scothind  instituted  by  James  I.    > 

1428  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  compels  the  English  to  raiM  the 

siege  of  that  town. 
1431  ir  Pope  Eugene  IV. 

Rise  of  the  Medici  family  at  Florence. 

1436  Paris  recovereji  by  the  French  from  the  English. 

1437  James  Il.^ing  of  Scotland. 

1438  ALBERT  11.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1439  Reunion  of  the  Greek  ahd  Latin  Churches. 
— -  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  established  in  France. 

1440  FREDERICK  IlL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

InvenUon  of  the  art  of  Printing  by  John  Gutteoberg  at  StndMB^. 
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1444  Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary  killed  in  battle  with  the  Turks. 

1445  Constantine  (Palseologus)  Emperor  of  the  Eaat. 

1446  Great  Inundation  of  the  sea  irt  Holland. 

1447  IT  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

—  Rise  of  the  Sforza  Family  at  Milan. 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks.     Eitihctiok  of  thz  EaitxbV 
Empire  of  the  Romans. 

End  of  the  English  go\'ernm'ent  in  France. 

1455  ir  Pope  Calixtus  HI. 

Battle  of  St.  Albans,  where  Henry  VI.  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  DuIm 

.  of  York. 

1458  IF  Pope  Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius.) 

1459  The  art  of  Engraving  on  copper  mvented. 

1460  J  ames  III.  King  of  Scotland. 

Battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  is  killed. 

1461  £ll|aiatl]f  IV.  King  of  England.         v  '  -     "^ 
^    Lewis  XL  King  of  Fraiice. 

1470  Henry  VI.  restored  to  the  throne  of  En|;Iand. 

1471  Battle  of  Barnet,  where  Warwick  is  killed.    Battle  of  Tewksbury, 

where  the  Lancastrians  are  totally  defeated. 

Edward  IV.  restored.     Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster  basely  murdered 

by  Clarence  and  Gloucester.    Death  of  Henry  VI. 

f  Pope  Sixlus  IV.  , 

1474  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1475  Edward  IV.  invades  France.    Peace  of  Pecquigni  purchased  by  thm 

French. 
1479  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

Russia  freed  from  subjection  to  the  Tartars  by  John  Basilwitz. 

V    1483  Charles  VUL  King  of  France. 

lETVtaKItly  V.  King  of  England.    Duke  of  Gloucester  Protector. 

Edward  V.  and  his  brother  murdered. 

Kf  C)|artr  in.  King  of  England. 

1484  ir  Pope  Innocent  VIIl. 

1485  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  which  Richard  III.  is  killed. 

Tl^nrg  VII.  King  of  England,  first  of  the  house  of  Tudor.    Unioa 

of  the  nouses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

1488  James  IV.  King  of  Scotland. 

1491  Granada  taken  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    End  of  the  kiDgdum  of 

the  Moors  in  Spain. 

1492  ir  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia.) 

Hispaniola  and  Cuba  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus. 

1493  MAXIMILLmL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1494  Expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Naples. 

-  Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

-  America  discovered  by  Columbus. 

1497  The  Portuguese,  under  Vnsco  de  Gama,  double  the  Cape  of  Go^d 
Hope  and  sail  to  the  East  Indies. 
^  1498  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France. 

Savanorala  burnt  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  preaching  agaiDBt  dM 

vices  of  the  clergy. 
1499  Lewis  XII.  takes  posi«eflsion  of  tlie  Milanese. 

-  Sebastian  Cabot  lands  in  North  America. 

1500 

Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

-  Maximilian  divides  Gennany  mto  six  Circlea,  and  add*  (bar  moM 

1512. 
1003  f  Pope  Pius  in. 
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1503  IT  Pope  Jitliui  II. 

— ^  Battle  of  Cerizoles,  in  which  the  French  lose  Naplts 

1504  Philip  I.  King  of  Spain. — 1506  Jane  hia  Queen. 

1507  Madagascar  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  «. 

1508  League  of  Cam  bray  against  the  Venetians. 

1509  %ttirS  VIII.  King  of  England. 

—  Battle  of  Agnadelloi  May  14. 
1511  Cuba  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 
1513  Battle  of  Flodden,  fatal  to  tlie  Scots 

— .—  «1  ames  V.  King  of  Scotland. 

—  II  Pope  Leo  X.  ^ 

1515  Francis  I.  King  of  France, 

1516  Charles  I.  (Emperor  Cliarics  V.)  King'of  Spain. 
— •  Barbarossa  seizes  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers. 

1517  The  Reformation  in  Germany  begun  by  Luther. 

The  Turks  out  un  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Mamolokes  in  Egypt. 

1518  Leo  X.  conacmns  Luther*s  Doctrines. 

1519  CILiRLES  V.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

—  Fernando  Cortez  engages  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
1^20  Sweden  and  Denmark  united. 

-— —  Aiassacre  at  Stockholm  by  Chrisliern  11.  and  Archbishop  Trollo. 

1521  IT  Pope  Adrian  VI. 

—  (^ustavus  Vasa  King  of  Sweden.  ' 

—  Cortez  completes  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

1522  The  first  Voyage  round  the  World  perfonuod  by  a  ship  of  Magellaa't 

squadron. 

1523  Solvnmn  the  5fagnificent  takes  Belgrade. 

H  if^ope  Clement  VII. 

1524  Sweden  and  Denmark  embrace  the  Protestant  faith. 

1525  Battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  Fl'nncis  I.  is  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  T. 

1526  Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  when  the  lattai 

is  set  at  liberty. 

1527  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Charles  V. 

— ->  Pizarro  and  Dalmagro  invade  the  Empire  of  Pern. 
1523  Revolution  of  Genoa  by  Andrea  Doria.  ^    - 

■      Gustavus  Eriscon  crowned  King  of  Sweden. 

1529  Diet  of  iSpires  against  tlie  Huguenots,  tiien  first  termed  Protestaiiti. 

—  Peace  of  Cambray,  August  5. 

1530  The  League  of  Sinalcald  between  the  Protestants. 

1531  Michael  t^crvotus  burnt  for  heresy  at  Geneva. 

1532  The  Treaty  of  Nuremberg,  August  2. 

The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  new  modeled  by  Jamea  T. 

1^34  The  Reformation  in  England. 

11  Pope  Paul  III. 

—  Barbarossa  si^izes  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis. 

-     Jack  of  Lcyden  heads  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster. 
1535  The  Society  of  the  Jesuits  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Expedition  of  Charles  V.  ogainst  Tunis. 

1538  Treaty  cif  Nice  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 

1540  D^iBofution  of  the  Monasteries  in  England  by  Henry  VIII. 

1542  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland. 

1544  The  French  defeat  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  in  the  battle  of  Cerisoleft, 

The  treaty  of  Crepi. 
154&  The  Council  of  Trent  be'^ins,  which  continued  eighteen  yeari. 

1543  Cardinal  Beaton,  of  St.  Andrew's,  assassinated. 
1647  FLesco's  Conspiracy  at  Genoa. 

—  The  Battle  uf  Mulbcrg,  in  which  the  Protestants  are  deiealed,  and  tkm 

Elector  of  Saxony  taken  prisoner. 

—  Cttoaftll  VI.  King  of  England. 
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1547  Htnry  It.  King  of  France,  , 

1548  The  Interim  grante^l  by  Charles  V.  td  the  Protestants.  ^ 
1550  IT  Pope  Julius  IIL 

1552  The  Treaty  of  Passau  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Elector  of  fltzoof  | 

for  the  Establishment  of  Lutheranism 

1553  JfHarg. Queen  of  England. 

-  Lady  Jane  Grey  beheaded. 

1555  II  Pope  Marceilus  II. 

IT  Pope  Paul  IV. 

-  Many  Bishops  burnt  in  England  by  Mary. 

1556  FERDLY.mD  I.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Philip  II.  King  of  Spain. 

1557  Philip  II.  defeato  the  French  at  St.  Qaintin. 

1558  £U^<l£CtIl  Queen  of  England. 

1559  H  Po>e  Pius  IV. 

.  Fraiicis  II.  King  of  France. 

— i—  Treaty  of  Catteau-CambreHis. 

1560  Char  Us  IX.  King  of  France.     • 

Con.«»piracy  of  Amboise  formed  by  the  party  of  Conde  against  that  of 

Guise.     Beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  iFrance. 

The  Reformation  completed  in  Scotland  by  John  Knox. 

1.V51  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  arrives  in  Scotland  from  France. 
1562  Battle  of  Dreux.     Victory  of  the  Guises  over  Conde. 
1.564  MJIXimiU^r  //.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1566  IT  Pope  Pius  VI.  '      > 

Revolt  of  the  Netlterlands  from  Philip  II. 

1567  The  Duke  of  Alva  sent  by  Philip  to  tne  Netherlands. 

-  •!  ames  VI.  King  of  Scotland. 

1568  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  flees  to  England  for  protection. 
— —  Philip  II.  pt\ts  to  death  his  son  Don  Carlos. 

1560  The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  assassinated  by  Hamilton. 

The  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour  in  France,  in  which  the  Prot* 

eslauls  are  defeated. 

1571  Naval  Victory  at  Lepanto,  where  the  Turks  are  defeated  by  Don  John 

of  Austria. 

1572  IT  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24. 

1574  Henry  III.  King  of  France. 

Socinus  propagates  his  opinions. 

Don  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal  inyades  Africa. 

1576  RODOLPHUS  II  Emperor  of  Germany. 

■         The  League  in  France  formed  against  the  Protestants. 

1.'379  Commencement  of  the  Republic  of  Holland,  by  the  union  of  Utrecht. 

1580  Philip  II.  takes  possession  of  Portugal. 

The  World  circumnavigated  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  ' 

1582  The  New  Style  introduced  into  Italy  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL,  the  5fli 
of  October  being  counted  the  15tn. 

1584  William  I.  Prince  of  Orange  murdered  at  Delfl. 
Virginia  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1585  ir  Pope  Sixties  V. 

1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  beheaded  at  Fotheringay. 

1588  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  English. 

1569  Henry  IIL  cf  France  murdered  by  Jaquez  Clement. 

-  Henry  IV.  {:ne  Great)  King  of  France, 

1590  The  battle  ol'  Ivry,  which  ruins  the  league  in  Franco. 
H  Pope  Urban  VII. 

IT  Pope  Grt-ory  XIV. 

1591  The  Univer-uy  of  Dublin  erected. 

-  H  Pope  Innocent  IX. 

Uu  64 
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1592  Pretbyterian  Church  Govemment  established  in  Seodaad. 

IT  Pope  (dement  VIII. 

|594  The  Bank  of  Elngland  incorporated. 

1598  Edict  of  Nantes,  toleratine  tne  Protestants  in  France. 

-*^  Peace  of  Verins  concluded  between  France  and  Spain. 

«— —  Philip  m.  Kin^  of  Spain. 

'—  Tyrone's  rebeUion  in  Ireland. 

1600 

Gowrie's  Conspiracy  in  Scotland. 

——'  The  Ear]  of  Essex  beheaded. 

—  The  English  East  India  Company  established. 

1602  Decimal  Arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Jlamf  0  !•  King  of  Great  Britain.    Union  of  the  crowns  of  England 

and  Scotland. 
1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot  discoTcred. 

IT  Pope  Paul  V. 

1608  Galileo  discovers  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter, 
i— —  Arminins  propagates  his  opinions. 

1610  Henry  IV.  of  France  murdered  by  Ravaillae. 
— —  Lewis  III.  King  of  France. 

The  Moors  expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip  III. 

— —  Hudson's  Bay  discovered. 

1611  Baronets  first  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

1612  MATTHIAS  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1614  Logarithms  invented  by  Napier. 

1Q16  Settlement  of  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

1616  The  Synod  of  Dort  in  Holland. 

1619  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  by  Dr.  Harvey. 

FERDmAJfD  II.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Vanini  burnt  at  Thoulouse  for  Atheism. 

1630  The  Battle  of  Prague,  by  which  the  Elector  Palatine  loM«  his  EIm- 

torate. 
•^—  The  English  make  a  settlement  at  Madras. 

—  Navarre  united  to  France. 
1621  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain. 

Batavia,  in  the  Island  of  Java,  built  and  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

H  Pope  Gregory  XV. 

1623  tr  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

1625  ^fiaVltn  I.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

~— *  The  Island  of  Barbadoes  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  West 
Indies. 

1626  League  of  the  Protestant  Princes  against  the  Emperor. 
1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
^—  Christina  dueen  of  Sweden. 

1635  The  French  Academy  instituted. 

1637  FERDIJfAJ>fD  III.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1638  Bagdat  taken  by  the  Turks. 

—  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  established  in  Scotland. 

1640  John  Duke  of  Braganza  recovers  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

1641  The  Irish  Rebellion,  a«d  Massacre  of  the  Protestants,  October  23. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford  beheaded. 

1642  Beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  England.    The  batUe  of  Edgehill, 

October  23. 
1«43  LetBts  XIV,  King  of  France 

—  Ann  of  Austria  Regent  of  France. 

'        Archbishop  Laud  condemned  by  the  ConunonB|  and  beheaded. 
16ji4  IT  Pope  Innocent  X. 

—  Revolution  in  China  by  the  Tartars. 

Iti4&  Chailes  L  defeated  iii|the  bettla  of  Na^by. 
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1648  The  Pe^ce  of  Westphalia.    The  Civil  War  of  the  Fron^  at  Pari* 

1649  Charles  I.  of  England  beheaded. 
-- —  Commonwealth  of  England  begins. 

1650  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  put  to  death. 

-- —  Battle  of  Dunbar.     Covenanters  defeated  by  Cromwell. 

1651  The  battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Cromwell.  * 

1652  The  first  War  between  the  English  and  Dutch. 

1654  End  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.    Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Pro 

tector.  ^ 
The  English,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  pos8es»sion  of  Jamaica, 

Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  resigns  the  Crown  to  Charles  X. 

1655  II  Pope  Alexander  VII. 

1658  LEOPOLD  I.  Emperor  of  Gennany. 

— -^  Ricliard  Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

1659  The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain. 

1660  it'fyatUU  n.  King  of  Great  Britain.     Restoration  of  MonaKhy. 

The  Peace  of  Oliva  between  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Poland. 

M'ijQ  The  Royal  Society  instituted  in  England. 

1663  Ciiarter  of  Carolina,  and  a  colony  settled  soon  afler. 

Tlie  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  instituted. 

1U64  The  second  Dutch  War  begins. 

1665  Charles  II.  King  of  Spain. 
— —  Great  Plaguy  in  London. 

1666  Great  Fire  in  London. 

The  Academy  of  Science  instituted  in  France. 

"  Sabatei  Levi,  in  Turkey,  pretends  to  be  the  Messiah. 

1667  The  Peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  English  PeonsylvaiNa. 

New- York,  and  New- Jersey. 

IT  Pope  Clement  IX. 

1668  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1669  The  island  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1670  IT  Pope  Clement  X. 

1672  Lewis  XIV.  conquers  creat  part  of  Holland. 

The  De  Witts  put  to  death  m  Holland. 

1674  John  Sobieski  King  of  Poland. 
1676  H  Pope  Innocent  Al. 

1678  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  July  31. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  act  passed  in  England. 

1679  The  Long  Parliament  orCharles  II,  dissolved. 
1681  Peter  the  Great  Caar  of  Muscovy. 

1683  Execution  of  Lord  Russel,  July  21. 

Execution  of  Algernon  Sydney,  December  7. 

The  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  raised  by  John  Sobieaki. 

ltJ85  S^atatU  II.  King  of  Great  BriUin. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Lewis  XIV. 

Duke  of  Monmouth  beheaded. 

1686  The  Newtonian  Philosophy  first  published  In  England. 

— —  Tiie  League  of  Augsburg  against  France. 

1688  Revolution  in  Britain.     King  James  abdicates  the%tlirone,  DeMiD- 

ber23. 
1669  Wlttliaia  and  iSLWCS  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland  by  King  William. 

T  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 

1690  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1. 

1691  IT  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

1692  Bi^ttle  of  La  Hefne,  May  19. 

The  Massacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  January  31.   O.  S. 

-  Battle  of  Steedkirk.    King  William  defeated  by  Luxemburg,  Joly  94 
— -  Hanover  made  the  ninth  ^ectorau  of  the  Empire. 
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1095  Namur  taken  hj  King  William,  Jane  35. 
1697  Peace  of  RisWiclc  concluded,  September  11. 
— -—  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden. 
)G!>9  Peace  of  Carlovitz  concluded,  January  96. 

1700 

Philip  V.  King  of  Spain. 

IT  Pope  Clement  Xi. 

1701  Death  of  James  II.  at  St.  Germain'a. 

i702  9nn0  Queen  of  Great  Britain.    Wai  against  France  and  Spain. 

Tlie  Enjflish  and  Dutch  destroy  the  French  Fleet  at  Vigo. 

-  The  French  send  colonies  to  the  Mississippi. 

1703  Gibrultar  taken  bv  Admiral  liooke,  July  24. 

1704  Battle  of  Bleitheiin.      The  French  defeated  by  Marlborough   and 

Prince  Eugene,  August  2. 

-  Peter  the  Great  founds  St.  Petersburgh. 

1705  The  English  take  Barcelona. 
JOSEPH  I.  Emperor  of  Germany! 

1706  Battle  of  Ramilies.     The  French  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 

rough, May  12. 

The  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  signed  July  22. 

1707  The  battle  of  Almanza.    The  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the  thifce 

of  Berwick,  defeat  the  allies,  April  14. 

1708  Battle  of  Oudenarde.     The  French  defeated  by  Marlborough  and 

Eugene,  June  30. 

Minorca  taken  by  General  Stanhope,  September  18. 

1709  Battle  of  Puitowa.    Charles  XII.  defeated  by  Czar  Peter,  June  30. 
Battle  of  M.ilplaquet.    The  French  deieatod  by  Marlborough  and 

Eugene,  September  11.      /  * 

1711  CHARLES  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1713  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  signed  March  30. 

1714  tiSreOtQC  I*  Elector  of  Hanover,  King  of  Great  Britain. 

1715  Lewis  XV.  King  of  Franca. 

The  Rebellion  of  Scotland.    Battle  ot  Sheriif-muir,  November  13. 

1716  Prince  Eugene  defeats  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin.    -~ 
1718  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  killed  at  tlie  siege  of  Frederickahall. 
1721  IT  Pope  Innocent  XTIl. 

1724  11  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

1725  Death  of  Peter  the  Grefit,  Czar  of  Muscovy.    Catharine  Empress. 

1726  Great  Earthquake  at  Palermo,  August  21. 

1727  (SreOtfie  11.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

1727  Treaty  of  Copenhagen  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 

The  Spaniards  besiege  Gibraltar,  May  20. 

1728  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  27. 
— —  The  Congress  of  Soissons,  June  14. 

1729  Treaty  of  Seville  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  Novem- 

ber 9. 

1730  IT  Pope  Clement  XII. 

Christian  V^.  King  of  Denmark. 

-  The  Persians  under  Kouli-Khan  defeat  the  Turks. 

1731  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain, 

July  22. 

1733  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Paraguay,  January. 
■  Frederick  III.  King  of  Poland. 

1734  Commercial  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Docember2 

1735  The  French  defeat  the  Imperialists  in  Italy. 

1736  Peace  between  Spain  and  Austria. 

Kouli-Khan  (Nadir-Schah)  proclaimed  King  of  Persia,  September  29 

1737  War  declared  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  July  2. 

1738  The  Russians  invade  the  Crimea. 
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1739  Nadir-Schah  conquen  the  greater  part  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
-^—  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark. 

Peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  Augast  21. 

—  Peace  between  Russia  and  the  Turks,  Noyemh^r. 

1740  Frederick  IIL  (the  Great)  King  of  Prussia. 
ir  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

— ^  War  between  Poland  and  Hungary. 

1741  War  declared  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

—  The  Prussians  masters  of  Silesia,  October  20. 

1742  Peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  June  11. 

*— —  Defensive  Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,, November  18.  ' 

CHARLES  VII.  (of  Bavaria)  Emperor  of  German}r. 

1743  Defensive  Alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  February. 

— >—  War  in   Germany   between  the   British,   Hungarians,  French,  and 
Austrians. 

—  The  French  defeated  by^he  allies  at  Dcttingen,  June  6. 

1744  War  declared  in  Great  Britain  against  France,  March  31. 
-^—  The  King  of  Prussia  takes  Prague. 

—  Commodore  Anson  completes  his  Voyage  round  the  World. 

1745  FRJfJ^CIS  I.  (of  Lorraine)  Emperor  of  Germany. 

— ^  Quadruple  Alliance  between  Britain,  Austria,  IloIland,'and  Poland, 
January  3. 

—  The  allied  army  defeated  by  the  Frencli  at  Fontenoy,  April  30. 

Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton  taken  by  the  British  troops,  June  6. 

The  Rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  July. 

-^—  Treaty  of  Dresden  between  Prussia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Saxony, 
December  25. 

1746  Ferdinand  VI.  King  of  Spain. 

Frederick  V.  King  of  Denmark. 

—  Count  Saxo  takes  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  , 
Victory  of  Culloden,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  Rebelliun  in  Scotland, 

April  16. 

— — -  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock  beheaded,  August  18. 

>         Count  Saxe  defeats  the  allies  at  Raucoux,  October  li. 

Dreadful  Earthquake  at  Lima  in  Peru,  October  17. 

1^47  Kouli-BJian  murdered.     Revolution  in  Persia. 

1748  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, Sardinia,  and  Holland,  October  7. 

1750  Joseph  King  of  Portugal.  r 
— ' —  Academy  of  Sciences  founded  at  Stockholm. 

1751  Adolphus  of  Holstein  King  of  Sweden. 

Peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1752  New  Style  introduced  in  Britain,  September,  3  reckoned  14. 

1753  The  British  Museum  established  in  Montague  house. 

1754  Great  Emption  of  iEtna. 

Great  Earthquake  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  September  2. 

1755  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  Earthquake,  November  1. 

1756  War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  May  18. 

1757  The  King  of  Prussia  conquers  Silesia. 

1758  M  Pope  Clement  XIII. 

1759  The  French  defeated  by  the  allied  army  at  Minden,  August  1. 

Charles  III.  King  of  Spain. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal,  September  3. 

General  Wolfe  takes  Quebec  in  Canada,  September  17. 

1760  Montreal  and  Canada  taken  by  the  British,  September  8. 

&tOtit  in.  King  of  Great  Britain,  October  25. 

1762  Peter  III.  Emperor  of  Russia. 

— ~-  The  Jesuits  banished  from  France,  Anguat. 

'— —  Peac^  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  Fontainebleau,  NovMi 

bar  3.   „ 

Uu2 
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1763  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  Fninee,  and  Spain,  at  Paris,  Fabmary  JO 

Catharine  II.  Empress  of  Russia. 

J764  Stanislaus  II.  King  of  Poland. 

Byron's  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

17G5  JOSEPH  It.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1766  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Denmark. 

Christian  VII.  King  of  Denmark. 

1767  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

Discoveries  of  Waliis  and  Carteret  in  the  South  Seaa. 

1768  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  established  at  London. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and  Parma. 

Bougainville's  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seaa. 

1769  IT  Pope  Clement  XIV. 

Cook's  first  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

Corsica  taken  by  the  French,  June  13. 

1770  Earthquake  at  St.  Dominji^o. 

1771  Gustavus  III.  King  of  Sweden. 

1772  Revolution  in  Sweden,  August  19. 

Poland  dismembered  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

1773  Cook's  second  Voyage  and  Discoveries. 

The  Society  of  Jesuits  suppressed  by  the  Pope's  bull.  Aucuftt  25. 

1774  Uwis  XVL  King  of  France.  ^  ^  ^ 
•  1775  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  in  North  America.  June  ]7. 

1776  :r  Pope  Pius  VI. 

The  Americans  declare  their  Independence,  Julv  4. 

1777  Mary  Queen  of  Portugal. 

Surrender  of  the  British  Annv  under  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  iu  th« 

state  of  New- York,  October 'l 7. 
K78  League  between  the  Frencli  and  Americans,  October  30. 

1779  Peace  between  the  Imperialists  and  Prussians,  May  13. 

Great  Eruption  of  Vesuviu.s,  August  8. 

Siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  July. 

-- —  Captain  Cook  killed  in  the  Island  of  Owyhee. 

1780  Great  Riots  in  Londim  on  account  of  the  Popish  Bill,  June  2. 
— —  War  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  December  30. 

1781  Surrender  of  the  Briti.^h  Army  under  Cornwallis  to  the  Americans  and 

French  at  Yorktown  in  Virginia,  October  16. 

1782  Sir  G.  Rodney  defeats  the  Frenrh  fleet  off  Dominica,  April  12. 

1783  Peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  lndepen«l- 

ence  of  America  declared,  January  20. 

1784  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Way  24. 

1785  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Austria,  France,  and  Holland,  Novem- 

ber 9. 

1786  Frederick  IV.  King  of  Prussia. 

1788  Defensive  Alliance  between  England  and  Holland.  April  25. 

1789  Selim  III.  Grand  Seignior,  Apnl. 

George  Washington  first  President  of  the  United  States.  April,   * 

The  Bastille  at  Paris  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  Governor  massa- 
cred, July  14. 

1790  Monastic  Establishments  stippresscd  in  France,  February  13. 

War  commenced  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  May  1. 

LEOPOLD  IL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1792  FRAXCIS  IL  Emperor  of  Germany. 

■ Gustayus  HI.  King  of  Sweden  assassinated  by  Anken^trom,  March  29. 

Gustayus  IV.  King  of  Sweden.    Duk«  of  Sudennania  Regent  in  bis 

minority. 

The  Thuilleries   attacked.    The  King  and  Queen  of  Franca  taka 

refuge  m  the  National  Assembly.  The  Swiss  guards  masac/ed  by 
the  populace,  August  10. 

The  Royal  Family  of  France  imprisonad  in  tha  Temple,  Augwt  U 
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179S  A  dreadful  massaere  of  the  Btate-pritonen  at  Paris,  September  fL  3* 

The  National  Convention  is  constituted,  the  King  deposed,  and  France 

declared  a  Republic,  September  21. 

Savoy  incorporated  with  the  French  Repablic,  November  27. 

-—  Lewis  XVI.  is  brought  to  trial,  and  answers  each  article  of  accusatioBy 

December  14. 

1793  Lewis  XVI.  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  five  voices,  Janu^- 

ry  17,  and  beheaded,  January  21. 

—  Russia  declares  war  against  France,  January  31. 

— -^  The  French  Convention  declares  war  against  England  and  Holland, 

February  1. 
Q,ueen  of  France  condemned  to  death  and  beheaded,  October  15. 

1794  Robespierre,  with  his  cl  ief  partisans,  guillotined^  July  28. 

1795  The  Stadtholder  takes  refuge  in  England.    Holland  pverrun  by  the 

French,  January. 

Lyons  bombarded,  laid  in  ruins,  and  all  its  loyal  inhabitants  massacred. 

May. 

—  Lewis  XVII.  died  in  prison  at  Paris,  June  8. 

—  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  British,  September  16. 
Belgium  incorporated  with  the  French  Republic,  September  30. 

—  Stanislaus  II.  resigns  the  Crown  of  Poland.    The  kingdom  divided 

between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  November  25. 

1796  The  French  overrun  and  plunder  Italy. 

—  Death  of  Catharine  II.    Paul  Emperor  of  Russia,  November  17. 

1797  John  Adams  President  of  the  United  States,  March  4. 

The  Dutch  Fleet  beaten  and  captured  by  Admiral  Duncan,  Octo 

ber  11. 

1798  The  Papal  Government  suppressed  by  the  French.    The^Pope  quitf 

Rome,  February  26.  * 

Ireland  in  open  rebellion,  May,  June,  &c. 

Admiral  Nelson  destroys  the  French  Fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 

Ausust  1. 

The  bwiss  finally  defeated,  and  their  Independence  abolished,  Sep- 
tember 19. 

1799  Seringapatam  taken  by  General  Harris,  and  Tippoo  Sultan  killed. 

May  4. 
Death  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  September. 

A  Revolution  at  Paris.    Bonaparte  declared  First  Consul,  Decern 

ber  25.  ' 

1800 

Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bonaparte  defeats  tlie  Austrians  in  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  Italy 

June  14. 

Armistice  between  the  French  and  Austrians  in  Germany,  July  15. 

The  new  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  restored  to  his  government  by  the  Emperor 

July  25. 

Malta  taken  by  the  British,  September  5. 

1801  First  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Britain  and    Ireland, 

January. 
Thomas  JefTerson  President  of  the  United  States,  March  4. 

Death  of  Paul.     Alexander  I.  Emperor  of  Russia,  March  23. 

Battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  the  Danes  are  defeated  by  Lord  Nel 

son,  April  3. 

1802  The  Catholic  Religion  re-established  in  France,  March. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Britain  and  France. 

The  Aing  of  Sardinia  resigns  his  crown  to  his  brother,  July. 

—  Bonaparte  declared  Chief  Consul  for  life,  Juljr. 

-— —  War  between  France,  and  Germany,  and  Russia,  m  wUich  the  Frcnoh 
are  successful. 

1803  War  between  Britain  and  France. 
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1804  Emperor  of  Germany  assames  the  tide  of  Emperor  of  Aoatria   Au- 

gust 11. 
— -—  Bonaparte  erotoned  Emperor  of  Franes,  December  2. 

1805  Bonaparte  King  of  Italy,  March. 

— —  Lord  Nelson  defeats  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  off  Cape 
Trafalgar,  takes  or  destroys  19  ships  of  the  line,  and  is  killed  in  tne 
battle,  October  21. 

-  War  between  England  and  Spain. 

1806  Louis  Bonaparte  crowned  King  of  Holland,  June. 

^—  The  British  Parliament  vote  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  June  10. 

Francis  U.  resigns  the  office  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  August  3. 

^—  War  between  France  aqd  Prussia. 

Battle  of  Jena  and  total  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  October  14. 

1807  War  between  France  and  Russia,  in  which  the  French  are  successfuL 

Copenhagen  taken  by  the  British,  and  the  Danish  fleet  carried  to  Eng- 

land. 
*-—  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France,  and  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

1808  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Jano** 

ryl. 
— >-  War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

— *—  Bonaparte  seizes  Portugal,  and  the  Royal  Family  flee  to  Brazil. 
Bonaparte  seizes  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain.    War  between  Fraoc* 

ana  Spain. 

1809  Battle  of  Corunna,  January  16. 
Fall  of  Saragossa,  Februair  21. 

James  Madison  President  of  the  United  States,  March  4. 

Gustavus  IV.  King  of  Sweden  deposed,  and  Charles  XIII.  proclaimedi 

March  13. 
-^-—  War  between  France  and  Austria,  April  6. 
— —  French  enter  Vienna,  May  12. 
^—  War  between  Russia  and  Austria,  May  22. 

The  Papal  States  united  to  France,  June  1. 

Battle  of  Talavera,  July^. 

— — -  Peace  of  Vienna  between  Austria  and  France,  October  14. 

1810  Bonaparte  divorces  the  Empress  Josephine,  January  16. 

He  marries  the  Arch-Duchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  April  1. 

Louis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne  of  Holland,  July  1. 

Holland  annexed  to  the  French. 

Population  of  the  United  States,  7,239,903. 

1811  Prince  of  Wales  appointed  Regent,  Februtury  8. 

— -^  Two  hundred  buUdings  and  large  quantities  of  goods  burnt  in  New- 

buryport,  Mass. 
Massacre  in  Cairo,  when  about  1,000  Mamelukes  lost  their  lives, 

March  1. 

A  Son  bom  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  styled  King  of  Rome,  March  20. 

— —  Batavia  captured  by  the  English,  August  8. 

An  unusually  large  comet  appeared,  September  1. 

— —  Richmond  Theatre  burnt,  December  26. 

1812  Great  Earth(|uake  at  Carraccas,  March  26. 

Perceval^  Prune  Minister  of  England,  assassinated,  May  11. 

-  ^  War  against  Great  Britain  declared  by  the  United  States,  June  18. 

-  General  Hull  and  his  army  taken  prisoners  in  Canada,  August  16. 
— ^    Battle  of  Smoiensko,  August  17. 

Battle  of  Moskwa,  September  7. 

-~~  The  French  army  enter  Moscow,  14th  September. 
-~~  British  Frigate  Guerriere  captured,  August  29.        ^ 

do.        do.     Macedonia  captured,  October  25. 

do.        do.     Java  captured,  December  29. 
m  Lewis  XVIU.  publishes  an  Address  to  the  people  of  Franee, 

ruary  1. 
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1813  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  March  3. 
•— —  Sweden  declares  War  against  France,  March  3. 
The  Russian  troops  enter  Hamburgh,  March  18. 

—  Prussia  joins  Russia  against  France,  March. 

—  Spanish  Inquisition  abolished  by  the  Cortes,  AprU. 
-^—  Battle  of  Vittoha,  in  Spain,  June  2. 

— —  Austria  declares  War  against  France,  August  11. 

— —  General  Moreau  killed,  August  28. 

— -  Commodore  Ferry  captures  the  British  squadron,  on  lake  Erie,  Sep* 

tember  10. 
■  ■  ■  Battle  of  Lcipsic,  October  19. 
•  The  Prince  of  Orange  assumes  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince  of  th« 

Netherlands,  December  2. 
The  Russians  and  their  Allies  enter  France,  December  23. 

1814  The  Pope  releaafid  by  Bonaparte,  Januanr  23. 

•— —  Lord  Wellington  took  possession  of  Bordeaux,  February  13. 

—  Paris  capitulates  to  the  Allies,  March  30. 

The  Allies  enter  Paris,  April  1.  * 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  dethroned,  April  4,  and  banished  to  the  Island  of 

'  Elba^  for  which  he  sails,  April  S^. 

-—  Ltmis  XVIII. ,  being  called  to  the  throne  of  France j  made  his  entry 

into  Paris,  May  3. 
— p-  General  Peace  in  Europe,  May  30. 

■  The  Allied  Sovereigns  visit  London,  June  8. 

■  Inquisition  restored  in  Spain,  July' 18. 

—  Norway  annexed  to  Sweden,  August  14. 

City  of  Washington  taken  by  the  British,  August  24. 

— —  British  Squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  captured  by  Commodore  M'Don- 
ough,  September  11. 

—  General  Congress  of  Vienna,  November  7. 

—  Pensacola  taken  by  General  Jackson,  November  7. 

—  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  signed 

at  Ghent,  December  24. 
— ^-  The  British  repulsed  at  New-Orleans,  December  28. 

1815  The  British  completely  defeated   and  General  Packenham  slain  at 

New-Orleans,  January  8.  ^ 
United  States  Frigate  rresident  taken  by  a  British  squadron,  Janua^ 

ry  15. 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ratified  Februik 

ry24. 
— — -  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Elba,  February  26 — Elands  in  France,  March  l--« 

enters  Paris,  March  2G. 

—  Bonaparte  left  Paris  to  meet  the  Allies,  May  2. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  17  and  18. 

Bonaparte  surrenders  himself  to  the  British,  July  15. 

Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  shot  for  High  Treason,  October  13. 

Bonaparte  landed  at  St.  Helena,  October  13. 

Marshal  Ney  shot  for  High  Treason,  December  7. 

1816  Jesuits  expelled  from  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  January  2. 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  destroyed  by  fire,  February  18. 

Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  married  to  Prince  Leopold,  May  2. 

— -  Lord  Cochrane  tried  for  breaking  out  of  Prison,  August  17 

He  is  released  by  a  penny  subscription,  December  7. 

— — ~-  Indiana  admittea  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December. 

1817  United  States  Bank  opened  for  business  at  Philadelphia,  January  1. 
— — -  American  Colonization  Society  for  fi'ee  Blacks  organized,  January  1 
-r~~  James  Monroe  President  of  the  United  States,  March  4. 

Pernambuco  declared  itself  Independent,  April  6. 

—  Portuguese  authority  established  at  Pernambuco,  May  18. 

—  Dey  of  Algiers  assassinated,  September. 
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A.  D. 

1817  Death  of  Princess  Caroline,  November  6. 

-— ~  Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December  11 

1618  Queen  or  England  dies. 

—  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  dies,  and  is  sacceeded  by  Prince  Beniadotto. 

—  France  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  October. 

— >  Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December  4 
—  Commercial  Treaties  concluded  between  the  United  States  on  on« 
^  part  and  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 

^—  Alleghany  College  established. 

1819  A  Treaty  for  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  signed  at 

Washmgton,  February  23. 
-—^  First  Steam  Ship  sails  for  Europe,  May. 
•^-^  Commodore  Perry  dies  in  the  West  Indies,  August  23. 
— —  Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  December. 

1820  George  III.,  King  of  England,  dies  January  29. 

— —  CRtOtUZ  IV.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
-— —  The  Duke  of  Berry  assassinated,  February  14. 

Maine  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

— — ^  Queen  Caroline  of  England  prosecuted  for  Adultery. 

J—-  Another  Revolution,  which  gives  a  Free  Constitution  to  the  SpanisI) 

nation. 
Population  of  the  United  States,  9,625,734. 

1821  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

—  An  attempt  to  destroy  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  January  27. 

— ^  British  Government  issue  a  Manifesto  respecting  Uie  Holy  AUianca, 
February. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  dies  at  St.  Helena,  Maf  5, 1821,  aged  52. 

Queen  Caroline  of  England  dies,  August  7, 1821. 

-— —  Elias  Boudinot,  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  dies. 

1822  William  Pinckney  dies,  February  26. 

— —  Iturbide  declared  himself  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

-— —  Columbian  College  established. 

— -~  Massacre  of  Greeks  at  Scio. 

-^■^  Revolution  in  Portugal  with  a  Cortes  and  Free  Constitution. 

—  Don  Pedro,  son  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  declared  Emperor  of  Brazilt. 

1823  Iturbide  dethroned  and  banished  to  Italy. 

France  declares  War  against  Spain,  and  invades  it  with  a  large  army. 

— ^—  Counter  Revolution  in  Portugal.  , 

-*-*  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Spain  and  Buenos  Ayres,  July  4. 
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or 


ANCIENT 


AlfDOr 
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In  the  folic  wing  Tables  the  Coantriee  unknown  to  Ancients,  or  of  which 
the  Names  are  uncertain,  are  left  blank. 

The  same  numbers  in  the  two  adjacent  columns  on  each  page  indicate  the 
ancient  and  modem  names  of  tae  same  countries  or  places. 


MODERN  EUROPE.  ANCIENT  EUROPE. 

GREENLAND,  or  the  Arctic  Conti- 
nent. 

SPITSBERGEN  (Island.) 

ICELAND,  (Island,)   belonging  to 
Norway, 

NORWAY.  SCANDINAVIA,   SCANDIA,    rd 

1.  Wardhuis,  or    Norwegian    Lap-  BALTIA. 

land. 

2.  Drontheim.  2.  Nbrigon. 

3.  Bergen.  3.  Sitones. 
4'  Aggerhuis,  or  Christiana. 

SWEDEN. 

1.  Lapland  and  West  Bothnia.  1.  Scrito£nnj. 

2.  Sweden  Proper.  2.  Suiones. 

3.  Gothland.  3.  Gutaa  et  HlUeviones. 

4.  Finland.  4.  FinnKigia. 

5.  Islands     of    Gothland — Oelaadi  5.  Insulc  Sinus  CedaoL 

Aland,  Ragen. 
1  DENMARK. 

Jutland,  CKersonsnta  drnJ^riea, 

1.  Alborg.  i.  Chnbri. 

2.  Wyburg. 


I 
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3.  Aarfaasen. 

4.  Rypen. 

5.  Sleswick. 

Islands  in  the  BaUu. 

1.  Zealand. 

2.  Funen. 

3.  Falster. 

4.  Longeland. 

5.  Laland. 

6.  Feneren. 

7.  A]sen. 
8..  Moen. 

9.  Bornholm. 

RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  Livonia  and  Estonia. 

2.  lufrtisif  or  the  Goveniment  of 

Petoraburg. 

3.  Carelia,  4>r  the  Government  of 

Wiburg. 

4.  Novogrod. 

5.  Archangel,  Samoiedia. 

6.  Moaeow. 

7.  TJishnei  Novogrod. 

8.  Sniolenaki. 

9.  Kiew. 

10.  Bielgorod. 

11.  Woroneak. 

12.  Azoff. 

FRANCE 

1.  Picardy, 

2.  Tsle  or  France. 

3.  Champagne. 

4.  Normandj. 

5.  Bretany. 

6.  Orleannois. 


7.  Lionnoia.  \ 

8.  Provence. 

9.  Languedoc 

10.  Gulenne. 

11.  Gascoij^e. 

12.  Dauphine. 

13.  Burgundy  and  Franche-comte. 

14.  Lorraine  and  Alsace. 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  OR  KING- 
DOM  OF  HOLLAND 

1.  Holland. 

2.  Friesland. 

3.  Zealand. 

4.  Groningen. 

5.  OverysseL 


3.  Harades. 

4.'  Phundusii,  Sigulones. 

5.  Sabalingii. 

Insula  Sinus  Q^danL 
1,2  Teutones. 


8ARMATIA  EUROPiEA. 

1.  Hirri  et  iEstii  vdl  OsUonet. 


4.  Budini. 
6.  Basilici. 
8.  Cariones. 

10  &,  4.  Budini. 

11.  Roxolani. 

12.  lazyges. 

GALLIA. 

1.  Ambiani. 

2.  Bellovaci,  Parisii,  Suesaonea. 

3.  Remi,  Catalauni,  Tricaaaea,  l3 

Lingones. 

4.  UnelU  vel  Veneti,  Sail,  Lex- 

ovii,  Veliocasses. 

5.  Osiamii,  Veneti,  Namnetea, 

Andes,  Redonea. 

6.  Aurcliani,  Carnutes^  Seno- 

nes,    Turonea,    Pictones, 
Bituriges. 

7.  ^dui,  Segpsiani 

8.  Salyeg,  Cavares. 

9.  VoIcjE,  Arecomici,  Helvii,  To- 

loaates. 

10.  Petrocorii,    Bituriges,    Cadurci, 

Ruteni. 

11.  Aciuitani. 

12.  Allobroges,  Centronee. 

13.  Lingones,  iEdui,  Sequani. 

14.  Leuci,    Mediomatrici,    Triboci^ 

Nemetes. 


I* 


SAXONES. 


1,  2.  Friail 


4.  Cauci  vel  Chauci. 

5.  Franci. 
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6.  Guelderland  and  Zatphen. 

7.  Utrecht. 

NETHERLANDS, 

BELOiroiKG  TO  FIIA5CE  AND  HOLLAHO. 

1.  Brabant. 

2  Antwerp. 

3.  Mechlen  or  Malinea. 

4.  Limbiirgh. 

5.  Luxemburgh. 

6.  Namur. 

7.  Hainault. 

8.  Cambrcsia. 

9.  Artoia. 
10.  Flandera. 

GERMANY. 

1.  Upper  Saxony. 

2.  Lower  Saxony. 

3.  Westphalia. 

4.  Upper  Rhitie. 

5.  Lower  Rhine. 

6.  Franconia. 

7.  Austria. 

8.  Bavaria. 

9.  Suabia. 

BOHEMIA. 

1.  Bohemia  Proper. 

2.  Silesia. 

3.  Moravia. 

POLAND. 

1.  Greater  Poland. 

2.  Less  Poland. 

3.  Prussia  Royal. 

4.  Prussia  Ducal. 

5.  Aamogitia. 

6.  Courland. 

7.  Lithuania. 

8.  Warsovia. 

9.  Polachin 
10.  Polesia 

IL  Red  Russia. 

12.  Podalia. 

13.  Toliiinia. 

SPALN. 
1.  Gallicia. 
9.  Asturia. 

3.  Biscay. 

4.  Navarre. 

5.  Arragon. 

6.  Catalonia. 

7.  Valentia. 

8.  Murcia. 

9.  Granada. 
M)  Andaluaia. 


8 

aa 


6.  Bructeri,  Catti,  Sicambri. 

7.  Batavi. 


BELGiE,  dbc. 

1.  Menapii,  Tungrii. 

2.  Toxandri. 

4,  5.  Alemanni. 

6.  Treveri. 

7.  Remi. 

9.  A^trebates,  Veromandui. 
10.  BelgflB,  Morini. 

NATIONES  GERMANICiE. 

1.  deuvi,  LingsB,  &c, 

2.  Saxnoes,  Longobardi,  Gam- 

rivn. 

3.  Clienisci,  Chamavi,  Gaucki, 

G«rmania  Inferior. 

4.  Germania  Superior. 
6.  Marci,  Tincteri. 

6.  Marcomanni,  IlermondurL 

7.  Noricum. 

8.  Rhaetia. 

9.  Vindelicia. 

1.  BoiohcRmuni. 

2.  Corconti. 

3.  Quadi. 

GERMANO-SARMATifi. 

1.  Peucini. 

2.  Lugii. 

3.  4.  Buigundlonefli    Rugii,    Q^ 

thones. 

5.  Ombroges. 

6.  Scyri. 

7.  8.  Germano-Sarmatia. 


11, 12, 13.  Bastarns. 


HISPANIA,  vel  IBERIA. 
1,  2,  3.   Gallscia-^Cantabri,  Al- 
lures, Yarduli. 


4,  5,  6.   TarracoDensia— Yasoooeti 
Valetani. 


7,    6.    Carthaginensis ^iEditanii 

Contestani 
9,  10.    BaBtica — Bastiani,    BasiuU* 

Turdataniy  Slq 
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11.  Old  Caitile. 

12.  Mew  CaatUe. 

13l  Leon. 

14.  Eetremadora. 

tSPANISH  ISLANDS. 
Ivica. 
Majorca. 
Minorca. 

PORTUGAU 
Entre  Minbo  e  I>ouro. 
Traloa  Montea. 
Beira. 

EstremadunL 
Entre  Tajo. 
Alentajo. 
Algarva. 

SWITZERLAND. 
I-  Bern. 

2  Fribwg. 

3  Basi}  or  Bale 

4.  Lncem. 

5.  Solotarn. 

6  SchafFhaaaen. 

7.  Zurick. 

6  Appenzel. 

»  Zug. 

10.  SebwetU. 

U.  Glaria. 

12  Url. 

13  Underwald. 

14  Geneva. 

15.  GriaonSi  &c. 


1.  Savoy. 


ITALY 


2.  Piedmont. 

3.  MontAmt. 

4.  Milan. 

5.  Genoa. 

6.  Parma. 

7.  Modena. 
8l  Mantna. 
9.  Venice. 

10.  Trent. 

IL  The  Popedom. 

12.  Tuscany. 

l*L  Lucca. 

14.  San  Marino. 

15.  Kingdom  of  Naplea. 

,     .  ITAUAN  ISLANDS 
L  Sicily. 

&  Sardmia. 
8l  Coraica. 
4.  Malta. 


11.  GallBciaB  pan — ^Accsi,  AreraeL 
IS.  Tarraconensia   para— Carpetani, 
Oretani 

13.  GaliceciB  para — Vettonea. 

14.  Luflitanic  pais— Beturia. 

INSULi£  HISPANICiE. 
Baleares. 


LUSITANIA. 

Calliaci,  Lasitani,  Celtici. 


HELVETIA, 
ly  2|  3|  4.  Ambronea. 


6, 7, 8, 9, 10.  TigwinL 


14. 
15. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
IL 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Nantaatea. 

Veragri,    Vallia    Pensina,    La< 

pontii. 

ITALIA. 
Lepontii,  Segaaini|  Tao-^ 

rmi. 
Orobi. 


^1 


InmbrM.  l  ^'^"^ 


Kg 


^31 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 


AnamanL 

Boii. 

Cenomani. 

Venetia. 

Tridentini.  j 

Lin^onea,  Sononea,  I^coami  Urn- 

bna,  Sabini,  Pars  Latii. 
Tuacia  vel  Etniria. 
Para  Tuaciai. 
Para  Umbrie 
Sanminm,  Pan   Latii,   Apulia, 

Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttiom. 
INSULiE  ITALICiE. 
Sicilia,  Sicania.  vel  Trinactit. 
Sardo,  vol  Sardinia. 

armua,  vel  Conica. 
alita. 
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5.  Lipari  Islands. 

5. 

Lipariie  Insulie. 

6.  Capri,  Ischia,  Ac. 

6.  Ca'pretB,  Ischia,  Sic. 

HUNGARY. 

TRANSYLVANU. 

DACFA. 

8CLAV0NIA. 

PANNONIA. 

CROATIA. 

ILLYRICUM. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

1.  Dalmatia. 

1    Dalmatia. 

2.  Bosnia. 

2   Mssia  Superior 

3.  Servia. 

3.  Dacia  Ripensis. 

4.  Wallachia. 

4    Getae. 

5.  Moldavia  and  Dessarabia. 

5.  Pars  Daciie. 

6.  Bulgaria. 

G.  Mcesia  Inferior. 

7.  Albania. 

7.  Epirus. 

8.  Macedonia. 

8.  Macedonia. 

9.  Romania. 

• 

9.  Thracia. 

10.  Livadia. 

10.  Thessalia. 

11.  Morea. 

S^ 

11.  Peloponnesus. 

12.  Scytnia  et  nars  Dacias. 

13.  Parva  Scytnia. 

^14.  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

12.  Budzinc  Tartary  or  Bessarabia. 

o 

13.  Little  Tartary. 

14.  Crimea. 

GREEK  ISLANDS. 

INSLXiE  MARIS  lONIL 

I.  Corfu. 

1.  Corey ra. 

2.  Ceplralonia. 

2.  Ceplialenia. 

3.  Zante. 

3.  Zaeynthup. 

4.  Ithace,  Tliiace,  &c. 

4.  Ithaca,  ^c. 

GREEK    ISLANDS    IN    THE 

ARCHIPELAGO. 

INSULiE  MARIS  MGJEh 

1.  Candia. 

1.  Crela. 

2.  Neeropont. 

3.  BtaJiiueiie. 

2.  Eubcea 

3.  Lemnos. 

4.  Scyro,  &c. 

4.  ScyroB,  Slc. 

GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

SCOTLAND. 

SCOTIA. 

1.  Eainburgh. 

2.  Haddington. 

3.  Berwick. 

4.  Roiburgh. 

5.  Selkirk, 
fi.  Dumfries. 

7.  Kircudbright. 

8.  Peebles. 

9.  Wigton. 
JO.  Lanerk. 

11.  Air. 

12.  Dumbarton. 

13.  Cute. 

14.  Renfrew. 

15.  Stirling. 

16.  Linlithgow. 

17.  Fife. 

18.  Clurkmannaa 

19.  Kinross. 

20.  Perth. 

21.  Argyle. 


MDamnu.   J  Vecturione.. 
3.  Ottodini,      ) 


Selgove 


Novantes. 


Domnii.   >  Pieti. 


Caledonii 


21.  Epidii,  Gadeni,  Ceronei. 


ii.    /  Picti. 
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32.  Kincardine. 

23.  Forfar. 

24.  Aberdeen. 

25.  Banff. 

26.  El^in. 

27.  Nairn. 

28.  Invemest. 
21).  Roai. 

W.  Cromarty. 

31.  Southerland. 

32.  Coithnofls. 

33.  Orkney. 

34.  SiietlftDd. 

ENGLANIX 

1.  Cornwall. 

2.  Devonshire. 

3.  Dor8<itshire. 

4.  Hampshire. 

5.  Somersetshire. 

6.  Wiltshire. 

7.  Berkshire. 

8.  Oxfordshire. 

9.  G^oacestershire. 

10.  Monmouthsliirei 

11.  Herefordshire. 

12.  Worcestershire. 

13.  Staffordshire. 

14.  Shropshire. 

15.  Essex. 

16.  Hartfordshire. 

17.  Kent. 

18.  Surry. 

19.  Sussex. 

20.  Norfolk. 

21.  Sutl'ulk. 

22.  Cambridgeshire. 

23.  Huntin^donsiiire* 

24.  Bcdforashire. 

25.  Buckinghamshire.. 
2C.  T>iucohis*hire. 

27   Nottinghamshire. 
28.  Derbyshire. 
Z?.  Kutlandsiiire. 

30.  Leicestershire. 

31.  Warwickshire. 

32.  Northamptonshire. 

33.  Northumberland. 

34.  Durham. 

35.  Yorkshire. 
30.  Lancashire. 

37.  Wostmorelaod* 

38.  Cumberland. 
3.9.  Cheshire. 
40   Middlesex. 


22.,  Vemicones.  ^ 
23.  Horests. 
24. 

Tiezall. 


►  Attacoti. 


Scoti. 


ANGLL^. 
h   I  Damnonii. 
3.  Durotriges. 

5.    >Belgn. 


U 


7.  Attrebatii, 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 

15.  l*rinobantes. 

16.  Catieuchlani. 

17.  Cantii. 


Dobuni. 
Silures. 

Comavii. 


18 
19 


;   |Regm. 

Simeni,  vel  IcenL 


20. 
21. 
22. 

23.  X  Catieuchlani. 

24.  S 

25.  Attrebatii. 
26. 
27. 
2S.   ^  Coritani. 

30. 

31.  Cornavi. 

32.  Catieuchlani. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39.  Coma\ii. 

40.  Attrebates  et  CatieucMaai 


Otadeni. 


Brigantet. 
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WALES. 


1.  Anglesey 

2.  Flintshire. 

3.  Mont|^oniery. 

4.  Denbiglidhire. 

5.  Carnarvonshire. 

6.  Merioneth. 

/.  Cardiganshire. 

8.  Carmarihenshire. 

9.  Pembrokeshire. 

10.  Radnorshire. 

11.  Brecknockshire. 

12.  Gianorganshire. 


IRELAND. 

1.  Louth. 

2.  Meath  East. 

3.  Meath  West. 

4.  Longford. 

5.  Dubhn. 

6.  Kildare. 

7.  King's  County. 

8.  Queen's  County. 
0.  Wicklow. 

0.  Carlow. 

1.  Wexford. 

2.  Kilkenny. 

3.  Donnegal  or  TyrconneL 

4.  Londonderry. 

5.  Antrim. 
I).  Tyrone. 

7.  Fermanagh. 

8.  Armagh. 

9.  Down. 

20.  Monaghan. 
&L  Cavan. 


9 


• 

s 
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'22.  Cork  County. 

23.  Waterford. 

24.  Tipper»»ry. 

25.  Limerick. 

26.  Kerry. 
L27.  Clare. 


S  r28.  Gal  way. 
^  I  20.  Roscommoik 
g  ^  30.  Mayo, 
s  I  31.  Sliffoc. 


32.  Lei  trim. 


BRITANNIC  ISLANDS. 

1.  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

2.  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 

3.  Man. 

4.  Anglesey. 
8.  Wight. 


1.  Mona  Insula. 
Ordovices. 


Demetie. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 


Silures. 

HIBERNIA»  ve]  IRENE. 

Voluntii. 

>  Cauci. 
Auteri. 

Blanii. 

Corondi. 
tlanii. 

>  Manapii. 

Coriondi. 
Venpicnii. 


Cauci. 


22.  Vodi»,  I-'ornt 

23     ) 

'  Brigantcs 

Velabori. 


INSULiE  BRITANNlCiC 

J.  Tlmle. 

2.  Ebudes  Insultt. 

3.  Monada  vel  Mona. 

4.  Mona. 

5.  Vectis. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASU. 
1.  Natolia. 


9.  AmaBia  or  Siwu. 

3.  Aladulia. 

4.  Caramania. 

5.  Irak. 

6.  Diarbeck. 

7.  Curdistan. 

8.  Turcomania. 

9.  Georgia. 

10.  Syria  and  Palestine. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia  Petroa. 
Arabia  Deaerta. 
Arabia  Felix. 

PERSIA. 

1.  Chorassan. 

2.  Balk,  Sablustan,  Candahar. 

3.  Sigifltan. 

4.  Makeraa. 

5.  Herman. 

6.  Faraistan. 

7.  Chusestan. 

8.  Irak  Agem. 

9.  Curdestan. 

10.  Aderbeitzen. 

11.  Georgia. 

12.  Gangea. 

13.  Dagestan. 

14.  Mazanderam. 

15.  Gilan  Taberistan. 

16.  Cbirvan. 

INDU. 

Mo£oL 
Delhi. 
Agra. 
Canibaia. 
Bengal. 

india  uithin  tlu  Ganges, 
Decan. 
Goloonda. 
Bisnagar. 
Malabar. 

Island  of  Ceylon. 

India  hsmmd  the  Oangu, 

Toni^uin. 

CochinchiiM 

Sian. 

Niooho. 

CofMU 


ASIA  MINOR. 

1.  Mjsia,  Lydia,    Caria,  Phrrgia, 

Bitbyniai    Galatia,   PapiiMjo- 
nia. 

2.  Pontus. 

3.  Armenia. 

4.  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Ac. 

5.  Baoylonia,  Chaldea. 

6.  Mesopotamia. 

7.  Assyria. 

g'    >  Armenia  Major. 

10.  Syria,  Palmy rene,  Phoenicia,  Jq- 
diBa. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia  Petnea. 
Arabia  Deserta. 
Arabia  Felix. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


PERSIA. 
Pars  Hyrcania  et  SogdJana. 
Bactrania. 
Drangiana. 

Gedrosia. 

Persia. 

Sueiana. 

Parthia^ 

Pars  Aasyrie. 

Media. 


\ 


Iberia,  Colchis,  et  Aibania. 


15.  Pars  HvreaniaB. 

16.  Pars  AlbanisB. 

INDU. 

India  intra  Gangem. 
Palibothra. 
Agora. 
Regna  Pori  et  Taxilis. 


Dachanos. 

Prasii  vel  Gangaridas. 

Hale. 

Taprobana  Insula  vel  Salica. 
India  extra  Oangem, 


Sinanun  Regie. 
CHINA. 
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MODERN  ASIA. 


ANCIENT  ASIA. 


Laotong. 

Pekin. 

Xansi. 

Xensi. 

Xantam. 

Nanking, 

Chekiam. 

Honan. 

Huqaam. 

Kiamai. 

Fokien. 

Canton. 

Suchuen. 

Quaeheu. 

Yunam. 

Formosa. 
Ainan. 
Macao. 
Baahee  Islands. 


SinsB. 

Serica. 

Cathaea. 


CHINESE  ISLANDS. 


RUSSIA  iN  ASIA. 


1.  Astracan. 
3.  Orenburg. 

3.  Casan. 

4.  Siberia — ^Tobolsk,  Jeniseiai    Ir 

kutsk,  Kamschatka. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 


1.  Sarm ATiA  Asiatica. 

2. 

3    I 

/   y  Scytbia  intra  Imaam. 


1.  Great  Bucharia. 
3.  Karasm. 

ALUTH  TARTARS. 

1.  Little  Bucharia. 

2.  Casgar. 

3.  Turkestan. 

4.  Kalnaac  Tartars. 

5.  Thibet. 

6.  Little  Thibet. 

CHINESE  TARTARY. 

Kalkas. 

Mongol  Tartars. 
Mantchou  Tartars. 
Corea. 

ISLANDS   OF    CHINESE  TAR- 
TARY. 

Sacalien-Ula-hata. 
JeoBO. 

ISLANDS  OF  JAPAN. 

Japan  or  Niphon. 

Xicoco. 

Ximo. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES. 

Lucon  or  Manilla. 
Mindanao,  &c. 

MARLIN   OR   LADRONE. 
ISLANDS. 

Tinian. 


1.  Boctriana,  Sogdiana 

2.  Aria. 


1, 
2. 
3. 

4. 

6: 
6. 


SCYTHIA  extra  IMAUM. 


SINiS. 


&U  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OP 

MODERN  ASIA.  ANCIENT  ASIA. 

ISLES  OF  SUNDA. 

Borneo. 
Sumatra. 
Java,  &G. 

MOLUCCA  ISLES. 

Celebes. 

Amboyna. 

Ceram. 

Timor. 

Flores,  &c. 

MALDIVA  ISLES. 


MODERN  AFRICA: 

BARBARY. 
1.  Morocco. 
3.  Algiers. 

3.  Tunis. 

4.  Tripoli. 

5.  Barca. 

1.  EOTPT. 

2.  BiLDULGERID. 

3.  Zaara,  or  the  Desert 

4.  Neorolano. 

5.  Guinea. 

6.  Uppkr  Ethiopia- 


Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Abex. 

7.  Lower  Ethiopia 

8.  Lower  Guinea- 


ANCIENT  AFRICA. 

1.  Mauritania  Tingitana. 

2.  Mauritania  Ceesariensis. 

3.  Nnmidia,  Africa  Propria. 

4.  Tripolitana. 

5.  CyreRatea,  Libya  Superior. 

1.    iEcTPTDS. 

2.  Libya  Iisferior,  Gjetulia 

3.  solitu dines. 

4.  autololes. 

6.  iETBioPiJB  et  LiBYX  para. 

7.  JETHioTim  pari. 


Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Ben- 
guela,  Matanan. 
9.  Ajan. 
10.  Zanguebar. 

11.   MoNOMOTAPA. 

12.  Monoemugi. 

13.    SoFOLA. 

14.  Terra  de  Natal. 

15.  C4FRARIA,   or   country    of  the 

Hottentots. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
BRITISH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  countries  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bay^ 

2.  Labrador,  or  New  Britain. 

3.  Canada. 

4.  Nova  Scotia. 

islands. 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton. 

BrUisk  Islands  in  the  Wssi  Indus, 

Bermudas,  Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevit,  MoDtsemV 
Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent^  Tobago^  Grenadii,  BarbadMS,  A«.  ^-^ 
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UMTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Ne'w  Enf^land—  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connect* 
icut,  and  Rhode^lsland. 

State  of  New- York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North-Carolina,  South-Curolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  A]ubain:i,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Illinois. 

The  district  of  Columbia,  the  territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas. 

SPANISH  AMERICA. 
Mexico  or  New  Spain,  New  31  exico. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Spanish  Islands  in  the  fVest  Indies. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  west  part  of  St.  Domingo,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  Cub* 
gua,  &c. 

Dutch  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Part  of  St.  Martin's  Isle,  Eustatius,  Aves,'Bueno9  Ayres,  Curacoa,  Aruba. 

French  Islands  in  the  Wc^  Indies. 

Minnelon,  St.  Pierre,  part  of  St.  Martin's  Isle,  St.  Bartholomew,  Martinico, 
Guadaloupe,  Desiaaa,  Mariegalant,  St.  Lucia,  part  of  St.  Donimgo. 

Danish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

FRENCH. 
Part  of  the  Province  of  ,Guiana,  Cayenne,  Slc. 

SPANISH. 

Terra  Firma,  Country  of  the  Amazons,  Peru,  Chili,  Terra  Magellanioa, 
Paraguay,  Tucunian. 

DUTCH. 
Part  of  Guiana,  Surinam,  Slc. 

PORTUGUESE. 
Brazil,  and  many  Islands  on  the  coast,  part  of  Guiana. 


ANCIENT  EMPIRES. 

Tlie  Empire  of  Assyria,  under  Ninus  and  Sera iram is,  about  2200  befbr* 
J  C,  comprehended,  Asia  Minor,  Colchis,  Assyria,  Media  Cualdea, 
Egypt. 


886  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF 

The  Empire  of  Assyria,  as  dK-ided  about  820  before  J.  C,  formed  three 
Kingdoms,  Media,  Babylo-Chaldea,  (Syria  and  Chaldea,)  Lydia,  (all 
Asia  Minor.) 

The  Empire  of  the  P£RsiA?rs,  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  522  before  J.  C, 
comprehended,  PerBiH,  Su<<iaua,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Media,  Bactrianj^ 
Armenia,  A»(n,  Parthia,  Iberia,  Albania,  Colcuis,  Asia  Minor,  Egjpt, 
part  of  Ethiopia,  part  of  Sc}nhia. 

The  Empire  of  Alexander  the  great,  330  before  J.  C,  consisted  of, 
1,  all  Macedonia  and  Grooce,  except  Peloponnesus;  2,  all  the  Persian 
Empire,  as  above  described  ;  3,  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  on  the 
east,  and  the  laxartes  or  Tanais  on  the  north. 

The  Empire  of  Alexander  was  thns  divided,  306  before  J.  C,  betweee 
Ptolemv  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus 

Empire  of  Ptolemy. 
Lybia,  Arabia,  Ccelosyria,  Palestine. 

Empire  of  Cauwnder, 
Macedonia,  Greece. 

Empire  of  Lyrimaeha, 
Thrace,  Bithynia. 

Empire  of  Seleucus, 

Syria,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  Alexander's  Empire. 

The  Empire  of  the  Parthiaks,  140  before  J.  C,  comprehended  Partbie, 
Hyrcania,  Media,  Persis,  Bactriana,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  India  lo 
the  Indus. 

Tbe  Roman  Empire,  nnder  the  Kings,  was  confined  to  the  city  of  fiome, 
and  a  fow  miles  round  it. 

The  Roman  Empire,  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  comprehended  all  Italy, 

freat  part  of  Gaul,  past  of  Britain,  Africa  Proper,  great  part  of  Spain, 
ilyria,  Istria,  Libumia,  Dalmatia,  Acliaia,  Macedonia,  Dardania,  Mcsaia, 
Turacia,  Pontus,  Annenia,  Judaea,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt. 

Under  the  Emperors  the  following  countries  were  reduced  into  Roman 
Provinces. 

All  Spain,  the  Alpes  Maritimae,  Piedmont,  &c.  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Panao- 
nia,  and  Moesia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt. 

CouHtantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  divided  the  Empire  into  Eastern  and 
Western;  and  under  Constantino  each  Empire  hod  a  distinct  capital  or 
seat  of  government 

The  extent  of  each  division  was  fluctuating  from  time  to  time ;  but,  in  gen^ 
eral,  the  Wks-'.rn  Empire  comprehended  Italy,  lUyria,  Africa,  Spain, 
the  Gauls,  Britain. 

The  Eastern  Empire  comprehended  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Aasyria, 
Media,  &c.  Egypt,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Macedonia. 
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The  Empirx  of  Charlsmaokx,  A.  D.  800,  comprehended  France,  Marca, 
Hispanica,  (or  Navarre  and  Catalonia,)  Maiorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica, 
Corsica,  Italy  as  far  south  as  NaoJes,  Istria,  Libumia,  Dalmatia  Rhaetia, 
Vindelica,  Norirum,  Germany,  ironi  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder,  and  to  th« 
banks  of  the  Baltic. 

Prance  contained,  1,  Neastria,  comprehendinig  Bretany,  Normandy,  Isle  of 
France,  Orleannois;   2,  AiiFtria,  comprehending  Picardy,  and  Cham- 
pagne ;  3,  Aquitania,  comprehending  Guienne,  and  Gascony ;  4,  Burgun 
dia,  comprehending  Burgundy,  Lionuois,  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  Provenoa. 


NAMES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL   RIVERS  IN  EUROPE. 


ANCIENT. 

1.  Rha. 

2.  Tanais. 

3.  Borystenes. 

4.  Tyras. 

5.  DanubiuB  or  later. 

6.  Padufl. 

7.  Rhodanus. 

8.  Iberus. 

9.  Bcetis. 

10.  Anas. 

11.  Tagus. 

12.  Durius. 

13.  Garumna. 

14.  Liger. 

15.  Seqmna. 

16.  Samara. 

17.  Scaidis. 
Id.  Mosa. 

19.  Rhenos. 

20.  Visurgis. 

21.  Albis. 
82.  Yiadrui. 


MODERN. 

1.  Wolga. 

2.  Don. 

3.  Niepcr. 

4.  Niester. 

5.  Danube. 

6.  Po. 

7.  Rhone. 

8.  Ebro. 

9.  Guadalquiyar. 

10.  Guadiana. 

11.  Tayo. 

12.  Douro. 

13.  Garonne. 

14.  Loire. 

15.  Seine. 

16.  Somme. 

17.  Scheldt. 
16.  Maese. 

19.  Rhine. 

20.  Weser. 

21.  Elbe. 

22.  Oder. 


The  Vstuh,  tke  Dwina  it  Riga,  and  the  Dwina  at  ArchangA 


END. 
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DISTRICT  OF  NEW-H AMPSmRE,  to  wit . 

District  CUrk's  qfiee 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  cnat  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
IfSSQf  and  in  tlie  forty -eighth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  ISAAC  HILL,  of  the  said  District,  hath  deposited  in 
this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  io 
the  words  following,  to  wit : — 

"  Elements  of  Gcnersl  History,  ancient  and  modern.  By  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,  F.  R.  S  E.  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. With  a  continuation,  terminating  at  the  demise  of  King  George  HI., 
1,BS).  By  Rev.  Edward  Nares,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  To  which  hre  added,  a  succinct  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  an  improved  Table  of  Chronology ;  a  comparative  view  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography ;  and  Questions  on  each  section.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    By  an  experienced  Teacher." 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled, 
**  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  ninety, 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  oi*  such  copies,  dunng 
the  times  therein  mentioned  ;*'  and  also  an  act,  entitled,  ^*  An  act  i<upp]f>- 
mentary  to  an  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
•eciuring  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historic^J 
wui  other  prints." 

WILLIAM  CLAGGETT,   aerk 

of  the  District  of  J^ew^Hampskirt. 
A  true  copy  of  Record. 

Attest WILLIAM  CLAGGETT,  Clerk. 


QUESTIONS. 


(. 


PART  FIRST. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  What  books  afford  the  earliest  authentic  history  of  the  a^es  irnrn** 

d lately  following;  the  delug^e  ?  .    '  /  i 

2.  When  were  Babylon  and  Nineveh  built  ?     /  •^  *- 

3.  By  whom  were  they  built  ? 

4.  Who  are  said  to  have  raised  Assyria  to  a  hi^  deg^rec  of  splei^dour  ? 

5.  W' hat  is  the  condition  of  the  early  parts  of  E^tian  history  ?• 

6.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Eg'ypjt?     IVu'-^'^V 

7.  How  was  Egypt  divided  f'XZu-  ^/  •        .     .-    O^u  ' 

SECTION  II. 

8.  What  is  the  earliest  mode  of  government  ?  ^*   '  -   ■    ,. 

9.  Of  what  description  were  the  first  mOD!hx:hi6s  ? 

10.  What  was  the  rank  of  the  krags  of  Scripture  ?  *^  ' 

11.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  penal  laws  in  human  society? 

12.  What  were  the  earliest  laws  formed  for  the  benefit  of  society  ? 

13.  What  singular  usages  prevailed  among  the  ancient  nations  relating 

to  matrimony  I . 

14.  What  laws  next  succeeded  in  order  to  those  of  marriage  ? 

15.  What  were  the  earliest  methods  of  authenticating  contracts? 

16.  What  nation  used  hieroglyphics,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they 

used  ?  * 

17.  What  were  tlie  methods  for  recording  historical  facts,  and  publishing 

them  among  the  ancients  ? 

18.  W^hat  are  among  the  earlitst  institutions  that  have  existed? 

19.  How  was  the  priesthood  anciently  exercised  ? 
5^0.  Of  what  are  useful  arts  the  offspring  ? 

21.  Of  what  are  some  of  the  earliest  of  them? 

22.  What  were  the  first  sciences  cultivated  ? 

SECTION  III. 

23.  To  what  nation  is  modt  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient  nations  to  b« 

traced  ? 

24.  How  did  that  knowledge  descend  to  modem  nations  ? 

25.  What  presumption  does  the  country  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  the 

Ejjyptian  •mipire? 

26.  To  what  are  the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile  owing? 

27.  W'hat  was  the  government  of  Egypt  ? 

28.  W'hat  was  the  character  of  their  penal  laws  ? 

29.  What  was  the  manut  r  '>f  conferring  funeral  rites  in  Egypt? 

3<J.  W^hat  regulation  was  tliere  conc(  rniug  the  borrowing  of  money  ? 

31.  In  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  what  useful  arts  and  sciencee 

were  the  Egyptians  disling^uished  ? 

32.  What  samples  of  their  architecture  still  remain 

33.  When  were  the  pyramids  built  ? 

34.  For  what  were  they  probably  built  ? 


4  UUESnONS. 

36.  WhatwaithcnatJoiialclUtfacifef  ofUieE^Tptiutf? 
30*  What  cjrcwtfwtanot  ferrcd  io  ifeka«e  thoo  in  the  opiaioo  of 

poffrjr  BatkMM  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

37.  By  what  name  were  the  Fbomicians  known  in  Scripture? 
3A«  For  what  arc  we  indebted  to  ihimi 

39.  What  if  eaid  of  them  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ' 

40.  What  is  the  aotiqaitj  of  their  writings? 

SECTION  V. 

41.  To  what  earlf  nations  were  the  Grecians  indebted  lor  their  tint  rudi- 

ments of  ciTilizatioD  ? 
42*  Who  were  the  ancii'.it  inhabitants  of  Greece? 
43*  Wl;al  colonf  teiiled  in  the  country  aboat  the  time  of  Moses? 

44.  Who  settled  AUica  and  at  what  time? 

45.  Who  established  the  coort  of  Areopa^s? 

46.  Who  established  the  Amphictjonic  Council  ? 

47.  Wbo  introdoced  into  Greece,  and  at  what  time,  alphabetic  writing  ? 

48.  How  man  J  letters  did  the  alphabet  then  contain  ? 

49.  What  was  then  the  mode  of  writings  ? 

SECTION  VI. 

60.  What  is  said  of  the  Pelasg^,  of  Ancient  Greece  ? 

61.  What  was  a  predominant  characteristic  of  the  early  Greeks  ? 

62.  What  were  the  names  of  their  four  solemn  Games,  as  they  were 

termed? 

63.  Of  what  did  they  consbt  ? 

64.  What  food  political  effects  did  these  games  hare  ? 

SECTION  VIL 

65.  I^lio  instituted  the  El  eu (tin tan  mytieriei  ? 

66.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  mysteries  ? 

67.  Who  laiJ  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  Attica? 

68.  When  and  how  did  he  do  it  ? 

60.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Ar^nautic  expedition? 

60.  What  was  the  character  of  the  attack  and  defence  in  the  sieges  of 

Thebes  and  Troy.? 

61.  On  whose  authority  r<»8t^  the  iluail  of  the  war  of  Troy  ? 

62-  What  are  the  principal  facts  recorded  of  that  war  by  Homer  ? 

63.  How  were  military  expeditions  then  conducted  f 

SECl^ION  VIII. 

64.  When  did  the  Greoks  bpo;in  to  colonize  ? 

65.  Who  was  elected  the  first  chiff  inagi5tn.te  of  the  Athenian  republic  ? 
6Q,  What  caused  the  Gneks  to  seek  refuge  in  other  countries  by  estab- 
lishing colonies ' 

57.  What  caused  Greece  to  abolish  tl>e  Agal  and  establish  a  republican 

government  ? 
68.  What  distinguished  civilians  arose  in  Sparta  and  Athens  at  this  time  ? 

SECTION  IX. 
^0,  What  period  wap  Lycurgus  invested  with  the  power  of  reformipg  and 
new-modelling  the  constitution  of  his  country? 

70.  What  was  the  government  of  J'parta  as  new-modelled  by  Lycurgus  ? 

71.  To  what  did  he  particularly  bend  his  attention? 

72.  How  did  he  divide  the  territory  ? 


QUESTIONS.  5 

73.  What  regfulation  did  he  make  concerning  the  use  of  monej  ? 

74.  By  whom  were  the  necessary  arts  practised  i 

75.  ^^*hat  was  the  course  of  Spartan  education? 

7C.  By  what  was  tiie  gtuti':il  txcidlencs  of  the  institutions  of  Ijc^TpiM 
impaired  ? 

77.  How  Were  the  slave?  tnated  ?    ' 

78.  >Vhat  v^as  the  entl  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  ? 

SECTION  X. 

79.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  Athenian  constitution 

when  tJ^  regal  office  was  abolished  ? 

80.  What  was  the  tenure  by  which  the  Archonship  was  held  ? 

81.  Who  attempted  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  624  B.  C,  ? 
8^.  When  did  Solon  attain  the  Archonship  P 

«3.  \\  hat  was  his  character  ^ 

84.  How  did  he  divide  the  citizens  ? 

85.  How  did  he  counterbalance  the  weight  of  the  popular  assemblhst? 

86.  How  did  the  particular  laws  of  Athens  compare  with  her  form  of 

Government  ? 

87.  'NVhat  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  relating  to  debtors  and  slaves  ? 

88.  What  was  the  condition  of  women  at  this  time  in  Ath^s  ? 

89.  What  was  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  and  absurd  peculiarities  of  tlM 

Athenian  and  some  of  the  other  Grecian  governments  ? 

90.  TIow  were  the  arts  viewed  in  Athens  ? 

91.  How  did  the  character  of  the  Athenians  compare  with  that  of  the 

Spartans  ? 

92.  To  whom  were  the  liberties  of  Athens  surrendered,  550  B.  C.  ? 
9'X  Who  afterwards  restored  the  democracy? 

SECTION  XI. 

94.  Under  whom  did  the  first  emfh-e  of  the  Assyrians  terminate  ? 

95.  What  three  monarchies  arose  from  its  ruins: 

96.  What  king  of  Assyria,  led  the  Jews  into  captivity,  took  Jerusalem 

and  Tyre,  and  subdued  Ko^ypt? 

97.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  throne  of  Persia  ? 

98.  What  countries  did  Cyrus  annex  to  his  empire  f 

99.  What  was  the  government  of  Persia  ? 

too.  To  whose  care  was  the  children  and  youth  of  Persia  committed  for 
education  ?  , 

101.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  in  Persia? 

102.  What  was  the  religion  of  Persia? 

103.  Wha^t  was  the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians  called  ? 

104.  On  T^at  is  the  theology  of  the  Zendavesta  founded  ? 

SECTION  xn. 

105.  What  king  of  Persia  invaded  Greece  ? 

106.  W'here  was  the  Persian  army  defeated  ? 

107.  Who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Marathon? 

100.  What  reward  did  Miltiades  receive  for  hia  eminent  services  from  the 
Athenians  ? 

109.  Who  were  the  successors  of  Miltiadei  in  the  War  with  the  Pernani  ? 

110.  Who  succeeded  Darius  in  the  command  of  the  Persians? 

111.  With  what  force  did  Xerxes  attempt  the  conquest  of  Greece  ? 

112.  Who  was  Leonidas  ? 

113.  With  what  force  did  Leonidas  contend  with  the  vast  mof  U 

Xerxes  ? 

114.  At  what  place  was  it? 

115.  What  wasithe  resall? 

Xx 


QUESTIONS. 


i  16.  What  was  the  niccefs  of  Xerxef  with  his  fleet  at 

1 17.  \Vhtzre  were  the  i'eniaiu  totally  defeated  on  land,  by  the  coabJntd 

army  of  the  Athebi::u}«  and  LaucedmnunuajiM* 
1 1«.  What  was  the  en  1  .f  Xerzes ? 

119.  What  wa»  the  ualiooz.]  character  of  the  Greeks  at  this  time  ? 

SECTIOX  XUL 

120.  Who  ^oremed  Atheni  after  the  Fer&iau  war? 
1^1.  In  what  fuaaner  did  he  •overa  it? 

122.  What  g^ve  rise  to  the  war  duriii«^  the  reign  of  Ferides  between 

Athens  and  Lacedxmon  ? 

123.  Oo  wLat  acconnt  was  Alcibiades  eoademned  to  death  for  treason  ? 

124.  By  whom  did  the  Lacedaemonians  reduce  the  power  of  the  Athe- 

niant  ? 

125.  What  emiaent  pbOosopher  waa  then  in  Athens  at  this  time  ? 

liB.  Vi'hsit  was  particalarly  disgraceful  to  the  Athenians  in  regard  to 
him? 

127.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  history  written  by  Xenophon  ? 

SECTION  XIV.     . 

128.  On  the  decline  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  what  other  Grecian  Republic 

rose  to  a  high  dfgree  of  eminence  among  the  contemporary  states? 

129.  What  led  to  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta? 

130.  What  two  distinguished  Generals  did  Thebes  employ  in  conducting 

this  war  ? 

131.  How  did  this  war  terminate? 

SECTION  XV. 

132.  Who  at  this  time  attempted  to  bring  the  whole  of  Greece  under  his 

dominion  ? 

133.  What  causf'.d  what  was  called  the  Sacred  War  of  this  period  ? 

134.  What  distinguished  Grecian  orator  exposed  the  artful  designs  of 

Philip  ? 

135.  In  what  battle  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  so  that  all  her  states  became 

subject  to  Philip  ? 

136.  What  great  enterprise  did  he  attempt  ? 

137.  Did  he  complete  it? 

138.  Why  not? 

SECTION  XVI. 

139.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Philip  ? 

140.  At  what  age  did  Alexander  ascend  the  throne  of  Macedon? 

141.  Plow  large  was  his  army  at  this  time  ? 

142.  What  was  hia  first  enterprise? 

1 43.  Who  was  king  of  Persia  at  this  time  ? 

144.  With  wliat  force  did  Darius  meet  Alexander? 
.45.   Where  did  they  meet  ? 

146.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Granicus? 

1 47.  What  were  the  respective  losses  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  in  the 

battle  of  Iflsus  ? 

148.  What  opp'^rtunity  did  Alexander  hare  (or  th    display  of  generosity 

after  the  battle  of  Issus  ? 
140.  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issua  ? 

150.  What  caused  Alexander  to  storm  and  subject  the  city  of  Tyre? 

151.  What  was  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

152.  What  was  disgraceful  to  Alexander  in  his  capture  of  Gaza? 
loS.  What  opened  E^ypt  to  Alexander's  yictorious  arms? 

154.  What  city  did  he  bnild  in  hia  return  from  J^ypt? 


QUESTIONS. 

T 
155.  Wlio  met  Alexander  at  Arbela  with  an  arm j  of  700,000  mea? 
L)tJ.  What  waa  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Arbela? 
157.  When  waa  Persia  conquered  by  Alexander? 
1  j3.  What  project  did  he  attempt  after  the  conquest  of  Persia? 

159.  What  prevented  bis  conquest  of  India  ? 

160.  What  became  of  Alexander  on  finding  a  limit  to  his  victories  ? 

SECTION  XVII 

161.  What  wish  did  Alexander  express  as  to  a  successor? 

162.  What  became  of  his  family  ?  ' 

163.  Which  were  the  most  powerful  monarchies  formed  from  his  vast 

empires  ? 

SECTION  xvni. 

164  What  distinguished  orator  of  Greece  attempted  to  arouse  his  conn* 
trymen,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Macedon,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der ?  "'- 

165.-  What  empire  arose  in  Europe  on  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian 
power  ? 

166.  How  was  Greece  added  to  the  Jloman  empire  ? 

167.  When  was  the  conquest  of  Greece  completed  ? 

SECTION  XIX. 

168.  What  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  Republican  government  of  Greece  ? 

169.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  under  them  ? 

170.  In  what  periods  of  the  Grecian  history  are  we  to  look  for  splendid 

examples  of  patriotism  ? 

171.  What  is  the  moat  remarkable  circumstance  that  strikes   us  on  com- 

paring the  latter  with  the  more  early  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  ? 

^  SECTION  XX. 

172.  In  what  description  of  the  arts  did  the  Grecians  excel  ? 

173.  Which  of  the  Fine  Arts  did  they  carry  to  the  greatest  degree  of  per 

fection  ? 

174.  In  whose  reism  did  the  Fine  Arts  flourish  most? 

175.  What  were  their  three  orders  of  architecture  ? 

176.  What  other  orders  of  architecture  are  there  ? 

177.  What  waa  the  state  of  sculpture  in  Greece  ? 

178.  How  did  the  paintings  and  music  of  the  Grecians  compare  with 

thosb  of  the  moderns  ? 

SECTION  XX!.y 

79.  How  does  poetry  compare  with  prose  as  to  antiquity  ? 

180.  When  did  Homer  flourish  ? 

181.  Who  aie  some  of  the  other  principal  poets  of  ancient  Greece  ? 

182.  When  was  the  origin  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  Greeks  ? 

SECTION  XXII. 

183.  What  eminent  historians  of  Greece  were  contemporaries? 

184.  When  did  they  flourish  ? 

185.  Who  were  some  of  the  latter  distinguished  historians  of  Greece  ? 

186.  What  is  said  of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  ? 

SECTION  XXIII. 

187.  What  was  the  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  in  Greece  ? 


i  QUESTIONS. 

188.  Wh^ibitnded  the  Italian  sect  of  philosophers  in  Greece  ? 

189.  When  did   Socrates  flourish  ? 

190.  vVho  founded  the  Academic  sect? 

191.  Who  founded  the  Peripftletic  sect  ? 

1P2.  Who  are  some  of  the  other  Greek  philosophers  ? 

193.  What  is  the  effect  of  tlie  Greek  philosophy  on  morality  and  the  pro^ 

ress  of  usefal  knowledg^e  ? 

SECTION  XXIV.  . 

194.  After  the  con<lue8t  of  Greece  what  Powei  hcc^|^&n  object  of  par- 

ticular importance  i  -  'r^^K 

195.  What  was  the  character  of  the  first  inhabitatitaVPitaly  i 

.196.  Who  were  they?  '^^        '  j, 

497.  What  islhe  opinion  of  Dionysius  concerning'  theJifigin  of  Rome  f 

198.  What  is  tll^  vulg^ar  account  of  the  orio^in  of  tlj^pSlly  built  by  Rom- 

ulus ? 

199.  At  What  time  was  it  founded  ? 
{00.  "SYho  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  ofTIe  early  Roi^ans  ? 

201.  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome  ?        '    • 

202.  Who  added  100  Plebeians  to  th^  Roman  Senate  ? 

203.  Who  removed  the  poorer  citizens  fran  all  tihare  in  the  gfoyernment  of 

Rome  ?  I 

204.  What  became  of  Servius  Tulli  us  ? 

205.  Who  succeeded  him  on  the  thhone  ? 

206.  What  caused  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  ?  ^ 

207.  What  was  the  first  retrenchment  in  the  power  of  tlie  Roman  Sen- 

ate? 

208.  What  use  did  the  early  Romans  make  of  their  victories  ? 

209.  How  long  did  the  regal  government  of  Rome  continue  ? 

210.  How  many  kings  were  there  ? 

211.  What  is  said  of  tlie  wars  in  which  Rome  was  almost  continually  en- 

gaged ? 

SECTION  XXV.  ^^ 

212.  What  government  succeeded  the  regal  one  in  Rome  ? 

213.  Who  were  the  two  first  consuls  ?  > 

214.  What  law  is  mentioned  that  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Vale- 

rius ? 

215.  What  gave  rise  to  the  office  of  Dictator  ? 

216.  What  was  the  power  of  the  Dictator  ^ 

217.  Wliat  gave  rise  to  the  office  of  Tribune  ;  and  what  were  the  powers 

of  that  office  ? 

SECTION  XXVI. 

218.  What  effect  had  the  office  of  Tribune  on  the  powers  of  the  Senate  f 

219.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Valero  made  Tribune  ? 

S20.  When  did  the  Roman  constitution  become  a  complete  democracy  ? 

« 

SECTION  XXVII. 

221.  For  what  purpose  were  the  Decemviri  chosen  ? 
222*  What  were  the  laws  called,  which  they  framed  ? 

223.  At  what  time  were  they  made  ? 

224.  With  what  powers  were  the  De<?emviri  invested  ? 
226.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Decemvirate? 

226.  What  caused  the  abolition  of  this  office  ? 

227.  How  loi^  did  iUxist  ? 


QUESTIONS.  t 

SECTION  xxvin. 

S28.  What  two  barriers  leparated  the  patricians  and  plebeiaaa  ? 

229.  What  two  offices  were  created,  437  B.  C.  i 

230.  What  saccessful  expedient  did  the  senate  adopt  for  filling  the  Ro- 

man Armies  ? 

231.  What  city  was  taken  by  Camillas ' 

232.  At  what  period  and  after  how  long;  a  siege  ? 

233.  To  what  event  do  the  Roman  writers  attribute  the  loss  of  all  the  rec- 

ords and  monuments  of  their  early  history  f  - 

234.  What  is  there   singular  in  regriid  to   most   of  the    revdntions  in 
^ome  ?  / 

SECTION  XXIX. 

235.  How  long  after  the  foundation  of  their  city  did  Rome  become  mistress 

of  all  Italy?  V        -t^  *  o 

236.  What  was  the  policy  observed  by  the  Romans  with  respect  to  the 

nations  they  had  conquered  ?     '-t'.c**-4i^*^U<.#  .h.* 

237.  %¥hat  gave  rise  to  the  Punic  wars  ?    ^.Lt   .i.  ^  t.  /  v  ..»•<,'  v  -"  *  '•  *^ 

o  J  :  J 

SECTION  XXX. 

238^6y  whom  and  when  was  Carthage  founded  ?-''  .  t  •  .^v^    •» .  -^  ^.*  j; 

239.  How  many  smaller  cities  were  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage  a 

the  time  of  the  Punic  wars  ?  i     • 

240.  What  Was  the  form  of  government  ? ,-     .^,      :^^, 
241Mro  what  was  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  Carthage  owing  ? 

T 

^  SECTION  XXXI. 

24??^  Who  founded  Syracuse  ? 

243.  What  Was  the  government  of  it^ 

SECTION  XXXII. 

244.  Where  did  the  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  commence  ? 

245.  What  Roman  consul  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the 

Punic  war  ? 

246.  \Miat  patriotic  act  did  Regulus  perform  when  a  prisoner  t 

Carthaginians  ? 

247.  How  did  the  first  Punic  war  terminate  ? 

248.  How  long  did  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  continu 

249.  How  did  the  second  Punic  war  begin  ? 

S5Q.  Who  was  the  Carthaginian  general  in  this  war  ? 

251.  How  did  Hannibal  conduct  this  war  ? 

252.  Where  did  the  Romans  meet  with  complete  defeat  ? 

253.  How  many  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cause  ? 

254.  What  is  supposed  would  have  be6n  the  consequence  had  I 

improved  this  victory  ?  ^ 

255.  In  what  way  did  the  Romans  compel  the  Carthaginians ' 

peace  ? 

256.  W  hat  Roman  general  carried  war  to  the  gates  of  Carthage 

257.  At  what  time  did  the  second  Punic  war  close  ? 

258.  When  did  the  third  commence  ? 

259.  What  was  the  issue  of  this  war  ? 

260.  When  was  Carthage  destroyed  ? 

261.  What  other  success  attended  the  Romans  this  year? 

SECTION  XXXIII. 

,  262.  What  two  persons,  at  this  time,  undertook  to  reform  th 
of  the  Romans  ? 

2 


10  aUEBTlONS. 

163.  What  circamstancet  atteoding  the  war  of  Ji]2:iirtha  gave  decisire 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  mannen  f 

264.  What  became  of  Jugnrtha  ? 

265.  Between  what  two  rivals  did  a  civil  war  now  break  oat  in  Rome  ? 
^6.  What  became  of  Marius? 

267.  To  what  office  was  Sylla  afterwards  elected  ? 

268.  What  ma^^nimous  act  characterized  the  latter  part  of  his  life? 
4269.  Between  whom  was  the  civil  war  revived  after  the  death  of  Sylla  ? 
^0.  What   coD8{>iracy,   at    this    time,  threatened    the  destraction  4A 

Home  i 
S71.  By  whose  provident  zeal  and  patriotism  was  it  ezting:uished  ? 
27t2.  What  distiog^uisbed  individual  now  rose  into  notice  ? 
i!73.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  first  Triumvirate  formed  ? 
274.  What  Roman  general  invaded  and  conquered  Britain,  54  B.  C. 
i'75.   Who  procured  the  banishment  of  Cicero  f 

276.  Who  effected  his  recall  from  exile  ? 

277.  What  dissolved  the  Triumvirate  ? 

SECTION  xxxrv. 

278.  \^'hat  proposition  was  made  at  this  time  by  Cesar? 

279.  Did  Pompey  accede  to  it  ?  ^ 

280.  Did  war  ensue  between  them  ? 

281.  What  decree  did  the  senate  pronounce  ? 

282.  Where  was  a  decisive  battle  fought  ? 

283.  What  became  of  Pompey  ?  <^ 

284.  In  what  war  was  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  bnmf  ? 

285.  \^  bat  was  the  character  of  Cssar^s  administration  of  the  gorm- 

meut,  after  the  complete  overthrow  of  Pompey's  partisans  ^      '^ 

286.  To  what  offices  was  he  appointed? 

287.  What  was  the  end  of  Cssar  ? 

288.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  second  Triumvirate  formed? 
289«  For  what  did  Antony  summon  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  ? 

290.  What  caused  the^overtbrow  of  Antony  ? 

291.  What  became  of  him  ? 

292.  What  induced  Cleopatra  to  destroy  herself? 

SECTION  XXXV. 

293.  What  power  was  given  to  every  head  of  a  family  ? 

294.  vN'hat  were  reckoned  the  highest  points  of  female  merit  ? 

295.  What  qualifications  contributed  most  tu  elevate  persons  to  the  high* 

est  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state  f 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

296.  What  was  th#  state  of  literature  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  re- 

public ?        * 
297    Who  were  the  principal  Roman  historians  ? 

298.  Who  were  the  principal  Roman  poets  ? 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

299.  Was  much  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  e^rly 

periods  of  Rome  ? 
•)00.  At  what  time  did  philosophy  become  an  object  of  attentioirwith  the 

Romans  ?  ^  *   '  a  /v.>-^-.^ 
)01.  Who  first  diffused  a  taste  for  the  study  of  philosophy  among  tht 

Romans?    0.*  ^^   •' "•^•' 
J02-  Who  ma3r  be  reckoned  their  most  eminent  philosopher?  (iut,^'*^>* 


QUESTIONS. 

SECTION  XXXVUI. 

303.  A^'hat  were  some  of  the  most  disting^uishins'  traits  of  character  in  *k 

early  Romans  ?  t^  -^  ^U-iXt^  -  yv---X«rX«M^rtji.-o-cx^JLM^  \j-w«4>--^--«*^ 

304.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  their  chansre  ol  character  knA^TT^  l^^m^/IAi 

ners?    ^^-^^^^^u^  °«^n-^^^:v^^ 

305.  What  were  some  of  the  amusements  of  the  Romans  ?  >^iLAiuj»LA(vi 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

306.  To  what  may  be  ascribed  the  extensive  conquests  «f  the  Romans  ? 

307.  What  was  the  number  of  soldiers  in  a  Roman  legion  ?     "b  '   '  '  » "^ 

308.  When  is  it  supposed  that  the  tactic  of  the  Romans  was  at  its  height 

of  excellence  ^(p  \k,^^^K.,  W  f^^^^ 

309.  By  whom  was  the  art  of  entrenchment  carried  to  great  perfection  ?  v.a>-*  ♦^ 

310.  When  was  the  naval  military  art  first  known  amone  the  Romans  ? 

SECTION  XL. 

311.  When  did  the  most  material  change  for  the  worse  in  the  national' 

character  of  the  Romans  take  place  f 

312.  What  were  the  morals  of  the  Romans  in  the  last  ages  of  the  com- 

monwealth ? 

313.  From  what  circumstances  did  Roman  virtue  so  rapidly  decline  ' 

314.  To  what  did  the.  Roman  republic  owe  its  dissolution  ? 

SECTION  XLI. 

315.  What  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  and  made  Octa- 
,    vius  master  of  Rome  ?  Ow^X*.*,*.-*"^ 

316.  By  what  name  was  he  now  called  ?    f^-*^  *-^^K/CKt^^ 

317.  What  evei)t  said  to  be  productive  of  universal  joy  distinguished  his 

reign?  "*     o-jx      *.         ".L*.  ^  v.„  $,ix  /■«       x-v^o^xa* 

318.  What  methods  did  be  pi-actice  to  kee^  himself  in  the  favour  of  the 

people  ? 

319.  When  did  Augustus  die  and  at  what  agef 

320.  How  long  did  he  reign  ? 

321.  Who  succeeded  him  ? 

3'22.  What  was  the  character  of  Tiberius  ? 

3*23.  In  what  manner  was  he  related  to  Augustus  ? 

324.  What  was  thje  end  of  Tiberius  ? 

325.  In  what  year  of  his  reign  was  Jesus  Christ  crucified  ? 

326.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Tiberius  ? 

327.  What  was  bis  character  ? 

328.  What  became  •f  him  ? 

329.  Who  succeeded  Caligula  ? 

SECTION  XLII. 

330.  By  what  acts  of  violence  was  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claa 

dius,  characterised  ?  *' 

331.  Who  were  the  three  next  Roman  emperors? 

332.  Under  which  of  the  emperors  was  Jerusalem  t#[en  ?  i  r  .>   ..  »^,^ 

333.  Who  succeeded  Vespabian  ?  '^  - 

334.  What  was  the  character  of  Titus  ? 

335.  How  was  it  suspected  Titus  came  to  his  death  ? 

336.  What  three  emperoiv  next  in  order  succeeded  Domitian  ? 

337.  Wljiat  was  the  character  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  ? 

SECTION  XLin. 

338.  For  what  length  of  time  lid  the  Antonines  reign  f 
Zi9*  What  was  their  character  ? 


/ 


12  QUESTIONS 

340.  What  leng^th  of  time  was  there  from  the  d^ath  of  the  Antoninei  to 

the  accession  of  Diocletian  ? 

341.  What  was  the  character  of  the  emperors  that  rei|;ned  in  this  period?        ^ 

342.  What  chang^e  in  the  goremment  did  Diocletian  introduce  ? 

343.  Under  whom  was  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  removed  and  when  ? 

344.  What  was  his  religion  ?  m 

SECTION  XLIV. 

345.  What  was  the  ^neral  character  of  the  ^venunent  of  Rome  under 
Constantine  ? 

346.  In  what  way  did  he  injure  the  army  ? 

347.  What  was  the  policy  pareued  by  the  emperor  Julian  towards  Chris- 

tianity f  /  '  •   ' 

348.  Who  were  the  three  emperors  that  succeeded  in  order  to  Julian  I 

SECTION  XLV. 

349.  In  whose  reign  did' Christianity  become  the  established  religion  of  the 

Roman  empire  ?  '  1 

350.  Why  were  the  Romans  less  tolerant  towards  the  Christian  than  they 

were  towards  the  different  pagan  religions  of  other  nations? 

351.  When  were  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  collected  into  a  vol- 

ume ? 

352.  When  was  the  Old  Testament  translated  into  Greek  from  the  origi-  v 

nal  Hebrew?  iti 

353.  In  what  way  did  Christianity  suffer  in  the  third  century  ? 

354.  Did  Christianity  become  more  or  less   pure   as  it   received  favour 

from  the  civil  powers  ? 

SECTION  XLVI. 

455.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  city  of  Rome  sacked  and  plundered  ? 

356.  What  is  the  length  of  time  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the  extinc- 

tion of  the  empire  f 

357.  W^hat  may  be  considered  the  ultimate  cause  of  th<)  ruin  of  the  Ro- 

man Empire  ? 

358.  Who  was  the  last  emperor  of  Rome^ 

359.  When  was  he  compelled  to  resign  the  throne  ? 

360.  By  whom  was  he  compelled  to  do  it  ? 

SECTION  XLVII. 

361.  From  what  country  is  it  supposed  Ihat  the  Goths  were  originally  de- 

rived ? 

362.  What  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Scythians  ? 

363.  Of  what  nation  were  the  Germans  a  branch? 

364.  What  effect  had  the  religion  of  the  Goths  upon  them,  as  a  warlike 

people  ? 

SECTION  XLVni. 

365.  Were  the  Roman  laws  retained  after  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 

Goths? 

366.  What  character  does  Tytler  give  the  conquerors  c€ Italy? 

367.  What  government  did  the  Goths  establish  in  Italy  after  its  conquest  I 
368*  Was  it  elective  or  hereditary  ? 

SECTION  XLIX 

369.  What  are  the  most  ancient  book*  of  history  in  existence  ? 

370.  Who  are  some  of  the  earliest  writers  «f  profane  history  whoit  worki 

are  still  extant  ? 


QUESTIONS. 

371    What  modem  historiua  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  most  worthy  of  n^. 
rusal  t*  the  person  who  has  attended  to  orig^inal  works  named  ? 

372.  What  may  be  considered  the  greatest  mag^ine  pf  historical  knowl- 

edge ever  collected  ? 

373.  What  are  esteemed  the  lightt  of  history  ? 


PART  SECOND. 

MODERN   HISTORY. 

SECTION  I. 

374.  At  what  sera  is  the  commencement  of  profane  history  dated  ? 

375.  What  new  and  powerful  dominion  arose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sistli 

century  ? 

376.  To  whom  do  the  Arabians  trace  their  descent.' 

377.  When  and  where  was  Mahomet  born  ? 

378.  What  was  his  descent  and  education  ? 

379.  What  is  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometan  religion  called ' 

380.  By  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  was  it  written  i 

381.  What  are  the  nature  and  substance  of  Mahometan  religion  ? 

382.  What  caused  the  banishment  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca .' 

383.  What  is  his  flight  called  ? 

384.  When  did  it  take  place  ? 

385.  Did  the  Mahometan  religion  have  a  rapid  increase  i 

386.  What  was  the  title  of  the  head  of  this  eiftpire  ? 

SECTION  11. 

387.  Who  were  the  Franks  ? 

388.  From  what  did  they  receive  this  name  ? 

389.  Under  whom  and  what  circumstances  were  the  Franks  converted  la 

Christianity  ? 

390.  Who  delivered  France  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  ? 

391.  At  what  time  did  this  take  place  ?  ^ 

392.  With  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  conunenced  the  second 

race  of  kings  in  France  ? 

393.  "Who  succeeded  Pepin  in  the  sovereignty  of  France  ^ 

*  SECTION  III. 

394.  How  was  the  power  of  the  government  divided  and  exercised  in  the 

early  parts  of  the  French  monarchy  ? 

395.  What  was  the  religious  character  of  the  ancient  Germans? 

396.  What  new  system  of  policy  arose  at  this  time  among  the  anited 

Germans  and  Franks,  which  extended  itself  over  most  nations  of 
Europe  ?    i 

397.  What  is  to  b*  understood  by  the  Feudal  System  ? 

398.  What  effect  had  the  Feudal  System  on  the  power  of  the  sorerei^n  ? 

399.  By  what  name  is  the  second  race  of  French  kings  called  ? 

SECTION  IV. 

400.  How  came  Charlemagne  into  possession  of  the  undivided  sorereigmY 

of  t'rance  ? 

401.  What  was  his  private  character  ? 

402.  W,ien  die  ho  die  ? 

403.  Who  was  his  successor  ? 


14  QUESTIONS 

SECTION  V. 

404«  What  18  said  of  Charlemag^ne  in  relation  to  commerceJ^ 

405.  How  did  he  view  literature  ? 

406.  \Vliat  style  of  architecture  was  successfully  stadied  and  cultivated 

in  that  age  ? 
407^  What  sang^uinary  and  most  iniquitous  custom  of  the  present  time 
may  be  traced  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne?    • 

SECTION  VI. 

408.  What  great  heresies  existed  in  the  Christian  church  about  this 

time  ^ 

409.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  Arian  heresy  condemned  ? 

410.  What  was  a  source  of  the  most  obstinate  controversy  in  those  acres  ? 

411.  What  gave  rise  to  penances  and  other  religious  voluntary  suffering  ? 

412.  What  effect  had  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  on  Christianity  ? 

SECTION  VII. 

413.  "V^Tio  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Charlemagne  ? 

414.  Did  his  empire  remain  entire  under  his  successors? 

415.  What  was  the  character  of  his  successors  ? 

SECTION  VIII. 

416.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  empire  during  the  eighth  and 

ninth  centuries  ? 

417.  What  was  the  character  of  the  emperors  ? 

418.  What  religious  dispute  prevailed  at  this  time  ? 

^SECTION  IX. 

419.  Under  whom  did  the  Pope  begin  to  acquire  temporal  power? 

420.  What  is  said  of  the  religious  character  of  the  temporal  princes  of  this 

period  ? 

421.  What  check  was  there,  at  this  time,  to  the  increasing  power  of  the 

church  of  Rome  ? 

422.  What  is  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  this  period  ? 

SECTION  X. 

423.  By  whom  was  the  empire  of  Morocco  founded  ? 

424.  When  did  the  Saracen?  overrun  and  conquer  Spain  ? 

425.  Was  the  .Mahometan  religion  extensively  professed  ? 

426.  What  prevented  the  Saracons  from  raising  an  extensive  empire  ? 

SECTION  XI. 

427.  What  had  become  the  condition  of  the  empire  founded  by  Charle- 

magne, in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  * 

428.  How  were  the  emperors  at  this  time  elected  ? 

429.  Who  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  monarchs  of  Germany  in 

the  middle  ages  ? 

430.  Were  there  /requent  disputes  between  the  Popes  of  Rome  and  Grer- 

man  emperors  ? 

SECTION  XII. 

431.  From  whom  is  it  probable  the  British  isles  derived  their  first  inhab^ 

tants?  ., 

433.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  invaded  by  the  Ro> 

mans  ? 
433.  When  did  Julius  Csesar  enter  Britain  ? 


n 


QUESTIONS.  H 

434*  ^^'he^  did  a  complete  reduction  of  the  island  take  place,  and  put  it 
under  the  Roman  power  i 

435.  When  did  the  Romans  abandon  the  country  ? 

436.  What  led  the  Saxona  into  Britain  ? 

437.  How  long  were  the  Saxons  in  conquering-  the  Britons  ? 

438.  What  was  the  government  called,  established  by  the  Saxons? 

439.  When  aud  by  whom  was  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  brought  under  one 

sovereign  ? 

440.  What  piratical  people  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  this,  desolated 

ihe  coasts  of  Britain  ? 

441.  What  relationship  was  there  between  Alfred  the  Great  and  Egbert? 

442.  What  is  the  character  of  Alfred  ? 

443.  When  did  he  die  ?  ' 

444.  Who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  Alfred  ? 

445.  What  people  invaded  and  obtained  the  government  of  England  sub- 

sequent to  the  time  of  Alfred  ? 

446.  When  was  William  duke  of  Normandy  put  in  possession  of  the  throne 

of  England? 

SECTION  xin. 

447.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government? 

448.  How  many  ranks  of  people  were  there  ? 

449.  How  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  compare  with  the  Normans  in  point  of 


civilization  f 


SECTION  XIV. 


450.  Who  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  France,  A.  D.^  987? 

451.  What  was  the  prevailing  passion  among^e  nations^of  Europe  dur- 

ing the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ? 

452.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Northern  powers  of  Europe  in  point  of  civ- 

ilization, at  this  time  ? 

453.  What  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Popes  and  the  Bmperosn  ? 

SECTION  XV. 

46*».  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  ? 
455|.  What  was  the  end  of  William  the  conqueror.*' 

456.  What  important  law  did  he  introduce  into  England  ? 

457.  Which  part  of  his  subjects  were  treated  with  most  favour? 

458.  Who  were  some  of  the  immediate  successors  of  William  the  conquer- 

or? 
.459.  Who  effected  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ? 

460.  What  clouded  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ? 

461.  What  was  the  character  of  this  monarch? 
4Qt2.  Who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ? 

463.  How  came  Richard  I.  to  be  imprisoned  in  Grermany  ? 

464.  Under  what  sovereign  was  the  Magna  Charta  produced? 

y  SECTION  XVI. 

465.  What  two  factions  %vere  there  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  ? 

466.  What  occasioned  them  ? 

467.  What  was  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  ? 

SECTION  XVII. 

468.  Who  was  the  first  promoter  of  the  Crusades  ? 

469.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades  ? 

470.  What  was  the  number  of  Peter^s  army,  and  wheli  did  he  commwioe 

his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  ? 


UK  «       QUESTIONS. 

471.  What  became  of  this  army  ? 

412,  When  was  a  aecocd  crusade  undertaken  and  how  many  eaeaired  fai 
it  ? 

473.  What  was  the  fate  of  this  expedition? 

474.  Who  headed  the  third  crusade  ? 

475.  When  was  the  fourth  fitted  out  ?  I 

476.  What  particular  success  attended  one,  and  what  was  its  issae? 

477.  Who  undertook  the  last  crusade  into  the  East  ? 

478.  What  became  of  Lewis  IX.  ? 

479.  How  many,  is  it  supposed,  of  the  persons  who  engaged  in  the  cru- 

sades, perished  ? 

480.  What  benefit  resulted  from  the  crusades  ? 

^        SECTION  XVIII. 

461.  How  was  the  profession  of  arms  esteemed  among  the  Germans? 

482.  What  is  said  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  manners  ? 

483.  When  did  chivalry  attain  its  perfection  ?  /.  .    j     .'^''.'*l 
484.^What  writings  accompanied  the  adventures  of  chivalry?  *'           *'   '  » '.    "z^i 

485.  Are  works  of  fiction  capable  of  producing  good  moral  effects? 

SECTION  XLX.  V  I 

486.  "When  did  the  crusaders  take  Constantinople  ? 

487.  How  long  did  the  French  emperors  govern  it  ? 

,  488.  When  may  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  be  dated  ? 

489.  How  did  the  states  of  Italy  compare  at  this  time  with  most  of  the 

other  countries  of  Europe  ? 

490.  What  severe  and  bloody  measure  was  adopted  in  relation  to  the 

Knights  Templars  ?    4 

SECTION  XX.  . 

491.  When  did  Switzerland  become  independent  ? 
492XSy  what  bame  was  it  then  called  ? 
493.«fTo  what  government  had  it  been  subject? 

494.  What  was  the  number  of  battles  fought  before  it  became  indepen- 
dent? 

SECTION  *XXI. 

405.  What  prince  imposed  a  tribute  on  all  the  Italian  states  ? 

496.  In  whose  time  was  the  Popedom  removed  to  Avignon  ? 

497.  How  long  did  it  remain  there  ? 

498.  What  act  distinguished  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  ?  ^ 

499.  Who  summoned  the  council  of  Constance,  1414?  ^ 

500.  What  martyrdoms  were  the  consequence  of  this  council  ?  P 
^1.  By  whom  was  the  wealth  of  the  Germanic  states  possessed?  *  I 


SECTION  XXII. 

602.  What  character  is  given  of  Ileni^IIl.  ? 

503.  Sly  whom  was  he  made  a  prisoner? 

504:'  Who  succeeded  Henry  HI.  on  the  throne  of  EIngland? 

505.  When  and  by  whom  was  Wales  conquered  ? 

SECTION  XXIII. 

j06.  What  is  the  state  of  the  Scottish  history  before  the  time  of  Malcels 

III.? 
507.  Who  were  the  two  next  succeeding  kings  of  Scotland  ? 

608.  Wlio  became  competitors  to  the  crown,  1285, 

609.  How  was  the  dispute  decided? 


( 


f     • 


i 


QUESTIONS.  ^^ 

510.  What  distinguished  warrior  arose,  at  this  time,  to  awert  tbe  liberty 

of  his  country  f 
611.  What  became  of  Wallace? 

512.  Who  finally  succeeded  in  delivering^  Gotland  from  the  Eiig;l2sh  and 

was  crowned  sovereign  of  it,  1306  ? 

SECTION  XXIV. 

513.  What  statute  was  passed  by  Edwarcl  I.  which  related  to  taxes  and 

imposts  ? 

514.  How  many  times  in  his  reign  is  he  said  to  have  ratified  the  Magna 

Charta/   \\ 

515.  With  how  large  an  army  did  he  invade  Scotland? 

516.  With  what  force  did  Bruce  meet  him? 

617.  Who  dethroned  Edward  II.  and  under  what  circumstances? 

518.  In  what  manner  did  Edward  HI.  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father? 

519.  On  what  did  he  found  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  ? 

520.  When  are  the  English  said  for  the  first  time  to  have  used  artillery  i& 

battle  ? 

521.  What  king  of  France  was  carried  captive  to  England,  and  by  whom  ? 

522.  What  became  of  the  captive  king  of  France  ? 

523.  Who  succeeded  John  in  France  and  Edward  III.  in  England  ? 

SECTION  XXV. 

524.  What  became  of  Richard  II.  and  who  succeeded  him  ? 
525.'^-What  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrels  between  the  houses  of  Lanci»* 

ter  and  York  ? 
626.  What  induced  Henry  V.  to  invade  France? 

527.  What  was  the  result  of  this  expedition  ? 

528.  On  what  terms  did  Henry  V.  receive  a  right  to  the  throne  of  France 

during  the  life  of  Charles  VI.  ? 

529.  By  what  aid  was  Charles  VII.  enabled  to  secure  the  throne  of  Fraucf 

to  himself? 

530.  What  became  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ? 

531.  What  was  the  state  of  society  in  Kurope  at  this  period? 
632.  What  circumstances  show  that  it  was  in  alow  state? 

SECTION  XXVI. 

* 

533.  At  what  time  did  the  Turks  cross  over  into  Europe  ? 

534.  What  Atiatic  conqueror  arose  in  the  14th  century,  who  for 'a  tir 

checked  the  Turks  in  their  career  of  conquest  and  oppressiiA? 

535.  What  effect  did  the  death  of  TamJTlane  have  on  the  Turks  ? 

536.  What  prince  subjected  Constantinople  to  the  power  of  the  Turks  f 

537.  When  did  this  take  place,  and  how  long  had  the  eastern  emp 

then  subsisted  ? 

538.  Did  this  terminate  the  empire  of  the  East,  as  it  was  termed  ? 


SECTION  XXVII. 

639.  What  is  the  government^Mkirkey  ^ 

640.  What  limits  and  restrain^^R  there  upon  a  Turkish  SultaA? 
541.  What  is  the  character  of  tM  people  ? 

642.  With  what  officer  are  the  j  ribcipal  functions  of  the  government 

trusted  ? 

643.  How  are  the  revenues  of  the  government  obtained  ? 


SECTION  xxvni. 

644.  What  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  French  crown  in  the 
J  century  ? 

Yy  3 


16  QUESTIONS. 

545.  What  was  the  character  of  Lewis  Xf.  ? 

646.  Who  Wire  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Lewis  XL,  on  the  thron* 


of  Fraucfc  ? 


.^ 


/ 


547.  In  what  foreign  enterprise  did  Charles  VIII.  of  France  engage  ?'' 

SECTION  XXIX. 

548.  What  circumstance  united  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile 

under  tlie  same  sovereigns  ? 

549.  What  institutions  were  formed  in  this  period  for  the  discoyery  and 

punishment  of  crimes  ? 

550.  When  did  Ferdinand  take  the  title,  king  of  Spain  ? 

551.  How  long  time  did  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  continue  in  Spain  ? 

552.  On  what  account  and  when  did  Ferdinand  expel  the  Jews  from 

Spain  ? 

553.  How  numerous  were  they  ? 

554.  What  memorable  discovery  was  made  in  this  reign  ? 

SECTION  XXX. 

555.  What  was  the  character  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  ? 

556.  What  became  of>him  ? 

557.  Who  conspired  to  deprive  Lewis  XII.  of  Navarre  ? 

558.  When  did  he  die  ? 

SECTION  XXXI. 

559.  How  did  the  partisans  of  York  and  Lancaster  distinguish  themselves 

from  each  other  ? 

560.  Which  party  triumphed? 

561.  How  many  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slain  in  the  battle  near  Touton  ? 

562.  To  whom  was  E<lward  IV.  in  the  first  instance  indebted  for  bifl 

throne  ? 

563.  What  caused  Warwick  to  turn  against  Edward  ? 
56'!.  What  epithet  was  given  to  Warwick  ?  » 

565.  Who  was  the  queen  of  Henry  VI.  and  what  is  said  of  her  character  ? 
.566.  What  of  Henry  VI. — of  his  queen  Margaret — and  of  the  Prince, 
their  son  ? 
567.  Who  was  Richard  III  ? 
668.  JIow  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ?        • 
569.  What  became  of  him  ? 

670.  What  became  of  Edward  V.  ? 

671.  How  were  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  united,  which  put  a 

period  to  the  civil  wars  between  them  ? 

572.  What  is  said  of  the  government  of  Henry  VII.  ? 

SECTION  XXXII. 

573.  What  was  the  state  of  the  feudal  system  in  Scotland  ? 

574.  What  was  a  cqnstant  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  ? 

575.  "^yVhat  Scottish  king  was  prisoner  in  London  in  company  with  John, 

king  of  France  ?  ^^^ 

676.  How  long  was  he  held  in  captivity  SHb? 

577.  How  Icng  was  James  I.  held  in  capti^ty  by  the  English  ? 

578.  What  advantage  did  he  derive  from  this  captivity  ? 
679.  '^0  what  end  did  the  five  Jameses  come  ? 

680SWith  what  English  sovereign  was  James  V.  contemporary,  and 
gaged  in  war  ? 


SECTION  xxxm. 

681.  What  was  the  coxustant  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  ? 


QUESTIONS.  It 

582.  What  rendered  this  policy  neceisary  ? 

5H3,  In  whom  resided  the  ieg^ialative  power  ? 

6&4.  Of  what  did  the  revenue  of  the  sovereigfQ  consist? 

SECTION  XXXIV.        ^-^'V^'j 

585.  Who  were  the  first  restorers  of  learning  in  Europe  ?     -^-.^ 

586.  What  sovereig^ns  in  this  ag^e  encouraged  the  reyiyal  of  learning  iB 

Europe  ? 

587.  What  distinguished  genius  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 

century  ? 

588.  In  what  did  the  genius  of  Bacon  discover  itself? 

589.  What  led  to  a  discovery  of  many  of  the  ancient  authors,  during  the 

fifteenth  century  ? 
590<  What  contributed  most  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  at  thic 
period  ? 

591.  To  what  is  to  be  traced  modern  dramatic  composition  ? 

SECTION  XXXV. 

592.  What  was  the  boldest  naval  enterprise  of  the  ancients 

593.  What  parts  of  Europe  were  unknown  to  the  ancients? 

594.  To  what  sea  was  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  mostly  confined  ? 

595.  What  cities  of  modern  Europe  first  became  commercial  ? 

596.  When  and  where  was  first  established  a  national  bank  ? 

597.  What  were  the  Italian  merchants  called  in  the  middle  ages  ? 

598.  What  give  rise  to  bills  of  Exchange  ? 

599.  When  did  commerce  extend  itself  to  the  north  of  Europe? 

600.  For  what  purpose  was  the  League  of  the  Hans6  towns  formed  ? 

601.  When  did  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England  become  important? 

602.  What  English  sovereigns  in  these  ages  particularly  encouraged  com- 

merce and  the  useful  arts  ? 

SECTION  XXXVl. 

603.^Mien  was  the  mariner's  compass  first  used  ? 

604.  w\' hat  nation  became  particulkrly  distinguished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury for  naval  eaterprise  ? 

605.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  doubled  ? 

606.  How  extensive  did  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  become  at 

this  time  ?       * 

607.  What  effect  had  these  discoveries  on  the  commerce  of  Europe  ? 

608.  Who  made  repeated  attempts  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese  ? 

609.  What  besides  the  Portuguese  discoveries  produced  a  spirit  of  suc- 

cessful enterprise  in  England? 

610.  What  has  been  the  increase  of  population  in  Britain  since  the  reign 

of  Elizabeth  ? 

611.  What  proportion  of  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  employed  in 

manufactures  and  commerce  ? 

612.  How  does  it  appear  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  natibnal 

wealth  in  Britain  ?  ^^ 

SEcItoN  XXXVII. 

613.  Who  were  the  parents  of  Charles  V.  ? 

614.  When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  of  Spain  ? 

615.  Who  was  the  competitor  of  Charles  V.  for  the  throne  of  Austria  on 

the  death  of  Maximilian  ? 

616.  Who  was  king  of  England  at  this  time? 

€17.  How  did  the  war  terminate  between  Charles  and  Francis  ? 

<518.  With  whom  did  Henry  VIII.  take  part  on  the  renewal  of  the  war? 

619.  What  induced  Charles  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Francis,  in  1544' 


K  QUESTIONS.  /  "^r.    ,  (*     '.  A 

'      i.      y  *"     ^  i"         y 
690.  When  and  by  whom  waa  the  order  of  Jeauitl  foundecl^^  * 

621.  What  was  the  principle  of  the  order  f  ,  ^^         ^  , 

632.  What  g:aYe  Charles  perpetual  disquiet  in  Germany  i        ^^     ,  \\ 

623*  At  what  a|^e  and  where  did  he  resign  his  dominions?      /    *• 

SECTION  XXXVIII. 

6d4.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Germanic  empire  previous  to  tlie  re%B 

of  Maximilian  1.?  '  i 

625.  What  emperor  acquired  the  i^reatest  power  in  Germany  ?  , 

SECTION  XXXIX. 

6S6.  What  importatit  events  disting:ui8hed  the  a^e  of  Charles  V.  ?  ^ 

627.  Who  was  a  leading  character  in  producing;  th&  Reformation  ?         <t^  1  •  <    "^j.  ** 

628.  Who  was  Roman  Pontiff  at  this  time  ?  — -'  *  -  .  \  ^^  ^**^  « 

629.  What  practice  of  the  Romish  church  did  Luther  first  attack  ?^^ 

630.  What  procured  Henry  VIII.  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  ? 

631.  What  distinguished  reformer  arose  in  Switzerland? 

632.  What  sovercigii  at  this  time  was  upon  the  thrones  of  Sweden,  Den* 

mark,  and  Norway  ? 

633.  Who  was  Gustavus  Vasa? 

634.  What  act  o(  Leo  X.  and  of  Christiem  II.  contributed  to  the  reforma- 

tion in  the  north? 

635.  From  what  circumstance  did  the  Lutherans  derive  the  name  of  Prot- 

estants ? 

636.  Who  became  a  distinguished  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 

mation in  Geneva  ? 

637.  What  is  said  of  the  character  of  Calvin  ? 

SECTION  XL. 

638.  What  reformer  arose  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 

tury ? 

639.  In  what  way  had  Wickliffe  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng-  I 

land  for  the  reformation  ? 

640.  Who  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it  ? 

641.  What  Kid  Henry  VIII.  to  declare  himself  head  of  the  church  in  Eng- 

land ? 

642.  When  did  he  die,  and  by  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

643.  What  checked  the  progress  of  reformation  in  England,  in  the  year  i 

1553?  ^  ■ 

644.  How  many  Protestants  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 

in  England  ? 

645.  In  whose  reign  did  the  Protestant  religion  become  established  accord- 

ing to  its  present  form  in  England  ?  ^ 

r 
m 

SECTION  XLI. 

646.  Who  discovered  America? 

647.  To  whom  did  he  apply  in  vain  for  aid  in  making  discoveries  ? 

648.  Who  fmally  furnished  him  for  the  |M^ge  ? 

649.  How  long  after  Columbus  left  th^^anaries,  before  he  discovered 

l^nd  ?  .  / 

660.  In  which  of  liis  voyages  did  he  discover  the  continent  of  America  ? 
651.  From  whom  was  the  name  of  America  received?  j 

652i  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  fiiscov^red 

countries  ? 

653.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  continent  of  America  explored  ? 

654.  How  long  had  the  Mexican  empire  been  founded  at  this  time  ? 

055,  Who  was  the  sovereign  of  it  ?  .  I 


QUESTIONS.  2J 

656.  What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  against  the  Mexicans? 

657.  Who  and  with  what  success  attempted  to  supersede  Cortez  ? 

658.  What  became  of  Montezuma? 

659.  Who  was  his  successor,  and  what  became  of  him  ? 

660.  When  and  by  whom  was  an  expedition  undertaken  ag;ainst  Peru  ? 

661.  What  are  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  that  attended 

this  expedition  ? 

662.  What  became  of  D^AImag'ro  and  Pizarro? 

663.  What  constituted  the  principal  value  of  the  American  Spanish  poe 

sessions  ? 

SECTION  XLII. 

664.  What  effect  had  the  success  of  Ihe  Spaniards  on  the  other  nations  of 

Europe  ? 

665.  Who  first  settled  Brazil,  Florida,  and  Canada  ? 

666.  From  what  did  Eng^Iand  derive  her  rig^ht  to  her  American  settle- 

ments? 

667.  Who  first  planted  an  English  colony  in  America  ?  '      .  ^ 

668.  How  do'  those  parts  of  America  at  first  settled  by  British  colonuts 

compare  in  natural  richness  with  the  Spanish  possessions  ? 

SECTION  XLIII. 

669.  What  was  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  ? 

670.  What  was  their  progressi-  ' 

671.  In  what  arts  did  the  Italians  excel  ? 

672.  Who  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  painters  ? 

673.  Wh6  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian  sculptors  ? 

674.  When  is  the  invention  of  engraving  on  copper  dated  ?  '  - 

SECTION  XLIV. 

675.  What  is  the  character  of  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century  ? 
676K^rom  whom  did  the  Turks  take  the  island  of  Rhodes  ? 

677.  From  what  ancient  nation  are  derived  the  principles  of  maritime  Ja- 
"*  risprudence  existing  among  modem  nations  ? 

678.  What  conquests  did  the  Turks  make  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? 

SECTION  XLV. 

679.  What  occasioned  a  revolution  in  Persia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiP 

teenth  century  ? 

680.  What  is  the  government  of  Persia  ? 

681.  From  what  country  have  proceeded  the  conquerors  who  occasioned 

the  principal  revolutions  of  Asia  ? 

682.  What  singular  phenomenon  does  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  exhibit  ? 

SECTION  XLVI. 

683.  Who  has  furnished  the  earliest  accounts  of  India  ? 

684.  How  do  those  accountsAftnpare  with  the  present  condition  of  the 

Hindoos  ?v.  (  .  ^^  «   , 

685.  When  did  the  Mahometans  begin  an  establishment  in  India?'. 

686.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Mogul  empire  ia  the  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century  ?  .     *      •     •  . 

687.  Who  conquered  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Mogul  empire  aboot 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^' 

SECTION  XLVII. 

688.  Uow  have  the  remains  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos  been 

preserved  ?   - 


n  QUESTIONS. 

•  689.  lloxr  has  the  hot\y  of  Hindoo  people  been  divided  ? 

690.  What  inference  u  to  be  drawn  from  this  classification  of  the  Hindoos, 

as  to  their  early  civilization  ? 

691.  What  was  the  civil  policy  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  great  ? 

692.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  some  Hindoa  compositions  lately  trans- 

lated ?  :     '  /-    , 

693.  What  is  the  antiquity  of  some  numerical  tables  lately  obtained  from 

the  Bramins  by  M.  Gentil  ?       '  I      V .     i  . »      ' 

694.  What  do  tlie  writings  of  the  Hindoo  priests  demonstrate? 

695.  What  is  the  relig^ion  of  India  generally  i 

SECTION  XLVIII. 

696.  What  is  said  of  the  laws  and  system  of  government  in  China? 

697.  When  did  tl^e  Tartars  establish  thi:mselvcs  permanently  in  the  sov- 

ereignty of  China  ?  /       .'  .  '         ■        f  r 

698.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  empire  of  Japan  discovered  ?  /  i;? 

699.  Who  carried  on  a  beneficial  trade  with  the  people  of  Japan? 

700.  What  caused  this  trade  to  be  broken  o/T? 

701.  Why  is  it  that  the  Dutch  are  still  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Japa- 

nese f 

SECTION  XLIX. 

702.  To  whom  does  Sir  William  Jones  trace  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  ? 

703.  What  is  the  government  of  China  ? 

704.  How  are  honours  bestowed  in  China  ? 

705.  What  is  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  China  at  this  time  ? 

706.  What  arts  in  China  are  carried  to  great  perfection  ? 

707.  What  are  the  iiiorais  of  the  Chinese  ? 

708.  What  Chinese  writer  is  said  to  have  produced  a  good  system  of  mo- 

rality ? 

709.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  emperor  and  the  higher  mandarins  ?' ' 

SECTION  L. 

710.  What  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bailly  concerning  the  arts  and  sciences 

among  the  nations  of  the  east  ? 

711.  How  long  have  thijy  been  stationary  with  the  Chinese? 

.712.  At  how  early  a  period  are  the  Chaldeans  represented  to  have  been 
an  enlightened  people? 

713.  Is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bailly  well  founded  ? 

SECTION  LI. 

714.  Who  took  Calais  from  the  English  for  the  French  ? 

715.  How  long  had  it  been  in  possession  of  the  English? 

716.  What  was  the  character  of  Philip  11.  ? 

717.  The  government  did  he  confer  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  ' 

718.  For  what  purpose  did  he  establish  tl^jj^quisition  in  those  provinces  ? 

719.  What  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of  the  seven  united 

provinces  ? 

720.  What  is  the  chief  magistrate  called  ? 

721.  What  became  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ? 

722.  Who  aided  this  republic  in  obtaining  independence  ? 

SECTION  LII. 
728.  What  was  the  government  of  the  seven  united  provinces  ? 
724.  What  important  evil  is  there  in  the  constitution  of  the  gOTernmeni  >  ^ 

726.  What  was  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate  ?  •■ 


aUESTIONS. 

726.  Who  almost  annihilated  th^  republic  ^ 

727.  When  waa  the  Stadtholdership  made  hereditary  f 

SECTION  LIII. 

728.  How  Was  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  compensated  to  Philip  11.  ? 

729.  When  did  he  take  possession  of  Portugal  ? 

730.  What  naral  enterprise  engaged  the  attention  of  Philip? 

731.  What  was  the  result  of  it? 

732.  What  is  the  character  of  Philip? 

SECTION  HV. 

733.  What  accelerated  the  progress  of  reformation  in  France  ? 

734.  What  two  parties  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war  in  the  latter  part  c4 

the  sixteenth  century  ? 

735.  When  was  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ? 

736.  What  was  the  character  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  ? 

737.  Who  were  his  two  immediate  successors  ? 

738.  What  became  of  them  ? 

739.  What  great  project  was  Henry  IV.  meditating,  when  assassinated  ? 

SECTION  LV. 

# 

740.  When  did  Elizabeth  come  to  the  throne  of  England  ? 

741.  What  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  during  her  reign  ? 

742.  What  fixed  a  stain  on  Elizabeth's  character? 

743.  Under  what  pretence  did  Mary  of  Scots  assume  the  arms  and  title  of 

queen  of  England  ? 

744.  What  form  of  religion  became  established  in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth  ? 

745.  Who  was  a  distinguished  reformer  in  Scotland  ? 

746.  Who  were  the  two  husbands  of  Mary  ? 

747.  How  came  Mary  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  ?  .   « 

748.  Under  what  pretence  was  Mary  condemned  and  ezecHted  ? 

749.  How  long  was  she  a  captive  in  England  ? 

750.  At  what  age  and  when  did  Elizabeth  die  ? 

SECTION  LVI. 

751.  Who  succeeded  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  England? 

752.  What  rendered  James  unpopular  with  his  subjects  ? 

753.  What  was  the  object  of  the  gunpowder  treason  ? 

754.  By  whom  was  the  conspiracy  formed  ? 

755.  What  was  a  favourite  object  with  Jaioes  ? 

756.  Who  was  his  successor? 

757.  What  were  some  of  the  principal  subjects  of  dispute  between  Charles 

and  his  parliaments  ? 

758.  What  caused  the  Scots  to  rebel  and  take  up  arms  ^against  the  govern- 

ment of  Charles  ?  ^0 

759.  What  two  distinguished  individuals  at  this  time  were  impeached  by 

the  commons  and  beheaded  ? 

760.  What  important  occurrehce  was  there  at  this  time  in  Ireland  ? 

761.  When  the  civil  war  commenced,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  king, 

and  who  on  that  of  the  parliament  ? 

762.  Who  directed  the  measures  of  the  army  of  parliament  ?  * 

763.  In  what  way  was  Cromwell  able  U>  propure  the  death  of  Chctrlee  ? 

764.  Wlien  waa  he  beheaded  ? 

765.  How  far  were  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  jaatifiable? 


U  QUESTIONS. 

SECTION  LVn. 

^66*  What  part  did  the  parliament  of  Scotland  take  in  regard  tc  thekinf  f 

767*  On  what  condition  was  Charles  II.  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland? 

768.  Who  were  the  Covenant  fr$  of  Scotland  ? 

769.  What  became  of  Charles  If.  when  overcome  bj  Cromwell? 

770.  What  was  the  title  oi  Cromwell  ? 

77 1  •  What  was  the  character  of  his  government  ? 

772*  At  what  %%ii  did  he  die,  and  who  was  his  successor? 

773.  What  was  the  parllam^nt  called  that  put  to  death  king  Charles? 

774.  Under  what  circumstances  and  when  was  Charles  II.  restored  ? 

SECTION  LVIII. 

.775*  What  was  the  character  of  Charles  If.  ? 

776.  When  were  the  epilhcts  of  Whijf  and  Tory  first  known,  and  how 

were  they  applied  ? 

777.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Charles  II.  ? 

778.  What  made  him  unpopular  with  his  subjects  ? 

77P.  By  what  means  was  Charles  removed  from  the  throne  ? 
7fl0.  On  whom  was  the  crown  then  settled  ? 
78  !•  What  became  of  James? 

SECTION  LIX. 

782.  To  what  period  may  the  rudiments  of  the  English  constitatkm  ba 

traced  ? 

783.  In  whose  reign  was  instituted  the  trial  by  jury? 

784.  In  whose  reign  did  the  Magna  Ckarta  originate  ? 

785.  In  whose  tv'i^w  was  the  act  of  Habeas  Corput  passed  ? 
7B6.  Of  what  docs  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  consist  ? 
707.  Of  what  does  the  house  of  lords  consist  ? 

788.  Of  what  does  the  house  of  commons  consist  ? 

789.  What  is  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

SECTION  LX.  • 

790.  flow  are  the  poruniary  supplies  of  the  sovereign  obtained  ? 

791.  When  did  the  Knp:]ish  national  debt  arise? 
794.  What  constitutes  the  Sivkinc^  Fund  ? 

793.  Is  it  probable  the  debt  will  ever  become  extinct  ? 

SECTION  LXI. 

794.  To  what  minitter  was  France  indebted  for  much  of  her  good  success 

in  the  reign  of  Lewis  Xlll.  ?  , 

796.  What  was  the  character  of  Lewis  XIII.  ? 

796*  What  Inxame  the  couditiun  of  the  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIIL? 

797.  When  did  he  die  ? 

■ 

SECTION  LXII. 

798.  What  weak  and  despicable  act  did  Iffilip  III.  commit? 
709.  When  did  Portugal  become  an  independent  sovereignty  ? 
000.  Who  became  her  first  king  ? 

80L  What  is  said  of  Spain  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  ? 

,  SECTION  LXIII. 

•OS.  What  was  the  condition  of  Germany  when  Charles  V.  abdicated  tke 

thron*  ? 
803.  What  was  then  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards  a  subject  of  contain 

tion  in  Cirmauy  ? 


QUESTIONS.  « 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

1S3L  When  did  the  modern  scientific  arrang^ements  of  minerals  begin  to 

occupy  the  attt;ntion  of  naturalists  ? 
123S.  Who  has  the  credit  of  reducing  the  science  into  classes  and  orders  s 

1233.  From  what  did  geology  arise  ? 

1234.  What  is  ^eolog^y  ?  ^ 

*       GEOGRAPHY. 

1235.  What  two  new  quarters  of  the  Srorld  have  been  presented  to  us,  it 

the  last  century,  according^  to  the  French  geog^raphers  ? 

1236.  What  does  Austri^ia  include  i 

1237.  What  does  Polynesia  include  ? 

1238.  What  took  place  in  1761,  in  evidence  of  the  improvements  in  civili-   - 

zation  f 

1239.  What  eminent  Prussian  traveller  has  contributed  to  the  perfectioa 

of  Ideographical  knowledg^e  ? 

1240.  From  what  period  have  the  Russian  sovereig^ns  made  laudable  ef 

forts  to  obtain  correct  geog^raphical  information  ? 

1241.  Has  the  science  of  astronomy  undero^oue  as  g^eat  changes  as  the 

other  sciences  named  during  the  last  century  ? 

1242.  How  many  planets  have  been  discovered  in  that  time  ? 

1243.  What  fact  is  stated  from  which  we  can  form  some  conjecture  of  th« 

number  of  fixed  stars  ? 


1244.  What  French  writer  did  much  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  his  coantry- 

men  on  religion  and  politics  ? 
1246.  From  whom  has  it  been  supposed  that  Voltaire  imbibed  his  delsticai 

sentiments  ? 

1246.  Who  were  the  principal  deistical  writers  of  Enerland  ? 

1247.  What  coantera  .ted  the  tendency  of  their  writing^  i 

1248.  What  other  eminent  French  philosopher  visited  England,  beaidct 

Voltaire,  about  the  same  time  ? 

1249.  To  what  did  he  principally  confine  his  views  ? 

1250.  What  were  the  political  opinions  of  Rousseau  ? 

1251.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  French  Encyclopedia  ? 

1252.  What  courts  of  Europe  were  thrown  open  to  Che  French  philoso- 

phers ? 

1253.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  philosophers,  to  whom  the  rev- 

olution has  been  imputec^,  contemplated  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  that  event? 

1254.  Who  was  chieily  instrumental  in  introducing  the  improvements  of 

^e  18th  century  into  Russia  ? 

DISCOVERIES  AND  INVENTIONS. 

255.  What  are  the  principal  discoveries  and  inventions  of  modem  tiiiei  f 

1256.  What  effect  hsid  the  Frendf  revolution  on  the  people  of  other  coua 

tries?  ♦ 

1257.  What  moral  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  va 

rious  civilized  nations  ? 

RELIGION. 

1258.  In  what  countries  does  paganism  prevail  ? 
1959*  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  ? 

1260.  Where  does  Mahometan  ism  prevail  ? 

1261.  What  are  the  principal  sects  of  the  Christian  religion  f 
VM2«  What  Mcti  have  been  most  active  as  missionariei  ? 
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1263.  What  chauif^  has  the  papal  authoritj  experienced  in  Che  time  «^ 

der  consideration  ? 

HISTORY,  POLITE  UTERATURE,  HNE  ARTS,  &e. 

1264.  What  Germans  hare  been  diatingpuished  in  literature,  and  the  fine 

arts? 

1265.  Who  in  France  ? ' 

1266.  Who  in  Great  Britain  ? 

1267.  Who  in  Italj  ? 

TREATY  OF  VIENNA,  1815. 

1S68.  What  addition  of  territory  was  given  to  Russia,  and  what  new  t^ 
tie  to  the  Czar  ? 

1269.  What  is  to  be  the  condition  of  Cracow? 

1270.  How  did  this  treaty  affect  Saxony  ? 

1271.  How  did  it  affect  Prussia  i 

1272.  What  change  took  place  in  the  Netherlands  ? 


PART  FOURTH. 


UNITED  STATES. 

SECTION  I. 

I 

1273.  When  and  by  whom  was  America  discovered  ? 

1274.  Under  whose  patronage  was  it  discovered  ? 

1275.  What  part  of  it  was  discovered  first  ? 

1276.  Why  were  the  islands  first  discovered  called  the  West  ladies  ? 

1277.  Why  was  the  continent  called  America  f 

1278.  How  long  time  after  Columbus  sailed  from  the  Canaries  before  be 

reached  St.  Salvador  ? 
1^9.  To  what  governments  did  be  apply  for  patronage  without  success  ? 

SECTION  II. 

1280.  By  whom  and  when  was  the  continent  of  North  America  discover- 

ed P 

1281.  On  what  account  did  Virginia  derive  its  name? 

1282.  Who  made  the  first  attempt  to  colonize  this  part  of  the  continent? 

1283.  To  whom  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  afterward  assign  his  interest  in 

the  country  ? 

1284.  T^xam  what  did  James  river  take  its  name  ? 

1285.  On  what  account  did  capt.  John  ^ith  obtain  his  first  release  {rom 

the  Indians  ? 

1286.  Who  effected  his  second  release  from  them  ? 

1287.  On  what  account  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  neglected  by  the 

first  colonists  ? 

1288.  What  is  the  history  of  Pocahontas  subsequent  to  saving  the  life  e# 

capt.  Smith  ? 

1289.  Who  first  brought  the  African  negroes  into  this  part  of  the  country? 
1C90.  What  part  did  the  Virginians  take  in  relation  lo  tlie  revolution  of 

the  mother  country  und«>r  Cromwell  ? 
1t9l.  What  was  the  population  of  Virginia,  in  1686 ' 


QUESTIONS.  W 

SECTION  III. 

1S92.  What  va9  the  origin  of  the  Plymouth  colony  ? 

1293.  When  was  the  settlemrnt  made  ? 

1294.  Of  how  many  persons  did  the  colony  at  first  consist  * 

1295.  Of  how  many  did  it  consist  ten  years  aflerwards? 

1296.  IIow  many  emigrants  came  to  iVIassachusetts,  in  the  year  1630? 

1297.  What  led  to  ihe  first  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  and  ProWde&ce 

plantations  P 

1298.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  Hartford,  Spring:field,  and  Weathers- 

field?   . 

1299.  When  and  by  whom  was  New-Hampshire  first  settled  ? 

1300.  When  did  a  systematic  warfare  commence  between  the  English 

and  Indians? 

1301.  What  number  of  British  subjects  had  settled  in  New-England,  up 

to  1638? 

1302.  What  instances  of  relig^ious  persecution  took  place  in  MassachuiettSy 

about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ? 

1303.  When  and  what  were  the  particulars  of  the  S^lem  witchcraft  ? 

1304.  When  was  Harvard  colleg^e  founded? 

1305.  From  whom  did  Maryland  derive  its  name,  and  by  whom  was  it 

first  settled  ? 

1306.  By  whom  was  New-York  first  settled  ? 

1307.  When  was  it  surrendered  to  the  English  ? 

1308.  By  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  was  Pennsylrama  settled? 

1309.  When  and  by  whom  was  Georgia  settled  ? 

SECTION  rv. 

1310.  What  settlements  had  the  French  in  America  ? 

1311.  In  what  way  did  France  endeavour  to  confine  the  English  within 

narrow  limits,  or  to  drive  them  from  the  continent  ? 

1312.  When,  and  what  method  did  the  Virginia  assembly  adopt  to  sup- 

port the  English  claims,  over  the  disputed  territory  ? 

1313.  When  and  with  what  force  was  general  Braddock  sent  over  to  sup- 

port these  claims  ? 

1314.  What  was  the  success  of  Braddock's  expedition  ? 

1315.  How  many  campaigns  were  attended  only  with  expense  and  disap- 

pointment to  the  English  ? 

1316.  What  led  to  a  change  in  English  prospects? 

1317.  What  celebrated  English  general  was  killed  in  the  capture  of 

Quebec  ? 

1318.  How  many  soldiers  did  the  colonies  furnish  in  the  French  warf 

1319.  When  was  the  British  stamp  act  passed? 
13'iO.  Where  in  the  colonies  was  it  first  opposed  ? 

1321.  Which  of  the  colonies  proposed  a  continental  congress  to  be  holden 

at  New- York  ? 

1322.  When  was  the  law  repealed  ? 

.  1323.  What  bill  was  passed  on  the  repeal  of  this  ? 

1324.  What  disturbances  took  place  at  Boston,  in  1763  ? 

1325.  What  change  took  place  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  North  ? 

1326.  What  disturbances  took  place  in  Boston,  in  March  1770? 
1327*  What  took  place  in  1773? 

1328.  What  resistance  was  made,  1773,  in  Boston,  to  the  British  govern- 

ment in  relation  to  tea  ? 

1329.  Who  was  the  British  commander-in-ohief  in  Boston,  at  this  time  ? 

1330.  What  took  place  at  the  congress  of  1774,  holden  in  Philadelphia  ? 

1331.  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  was  spilt  the  fijrst  blood  of 

the  revolutionary  war  ? 

1332.  What  led  to  the  burning  of  Charlestown  ? 


«i  auEsnoNS. 

1333,  Who  hemded  an  expcditiaii  into  Canada? 

1334.  With  what  tucctu  wa«  it  made  ? 

1 336.  Bj  whom  wai  rfcn<'ral  Gai^e  tapeneded  ? 
1330.  When  did  the  British  evacoate  Botfeon .' 

1337.  ^^'htn  was  pabli^hed  the  declanition  of  Anerican  lodepeodenoe  ? 

1338.  What  tended  much  to  rait<>  the  desponding  hopes  of  America  in 

th#f  latter  part  of  1776  ? 
1330.  What  tplendid  axlrantaji^ei  did  the  Americant  gain  in  1777? 

1340.  When  waf  a  treatj  of  alliance  formed  between  the  French  and 

Americans  ? 

1341.  Who  took  the  command  of  the  English  army  on  the  return  of  gen 

eral  Howe  ? 

1342.  Why  wat  gf nfral  Lee  auspended? 

1343.  \^  hat  took  plac#^  on  the  ir>th  July,  1779? 

1344.  Where,  and  under  what  circumptaocet  was  coant  Polaski  mortaUy 

wounded  ? 

1345.  What  prevented  Weit  Point  from  falling  into  the  pouenion  of  the 

Knglith  ? 

1346.  What  diBtingtiished  French  military  and  naral  commandert  were 

•ent  to  th«'  aid  of  America  f 

1347.  What  event  l«  reckoned  to  have  decided  the  contest  between  Eng- 

land and  America  f 

1348.  How  much  money  did  England  expend,  and  how  many  lives  did 

she  sacrifice  in  this  war  ? 

SECTION  V. 

1349.  When  did  the  convention  meet  to  form  a  new  constitution? 

1360.  When  and  where  did  the  first  congress  meet  under  the  new  cositt 

tution  ? 

1361.  What  produced  an  insurrection  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylva^ 

nia? 

1362.  What  wai  the  state  of  afiairs  between  the  United  SUtes  and  fVance, 

during  the  revolution  in  the  latter  ? 

1363.  When  did  congrrst  fir»t  meet  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

1364.  What  are  the  principal  particulars  of  the  war  with  Tripoli? 

1366.  When  and  for  howmucn  was  Louisiana  purchased  ? 

SECTION  VI. 
1356.  What  were  the  particulars  that  led  to  tlie  auspension  of  commodore 
Barron  ? 

1367.  What  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  be- 

tween the  U  u  ited  States  a  nd  ^S  reat  Britain  ? 
1366.  What  were  some  of  the  principal  disasters  on  land,  which  the 

Americans  experienced  during  the  war  ? 
1369.  What  were  their  principal  and  most  brilliant  successes  on  land? 

1360.  What  naval  victories  did  they  obtain  ? 

1361.  What  naval  lones  did  they  experience? 

1362.  What  American  officers  wt-re  killed  during  the  war  ? 

1363.  What  British  officers  Were  killed  during  it  ? 

1364.  When  and  where  was  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  ? 
1366.  Who  were  the  commissiontfrs  ? 

1366.  What  states,  since  the  admission  of  Louisiana  in  1812,  hare  been 

admitted  into  the  union  ? 

1367.  What  accession  of  territory  did  the  United  States  receive  in  1819  ? 

1368.  What  was  the  population  of  the  United  States  m  1820  ? 


.QUESTIONS. 


PART  FIFTH. 


SECTION  I. 

1300.  WItat  cirrumstance  agitated  France  in  1820  f 

1370.  When  did  Bonaparte  die,  and  at  what  age  ** 

1371.  Wliat  is  said  of  iiim  .' 

1372.  What  war  occurred  in  1823,  and  what  were  its  effectf  ? 

1373.  When  did  Louis  XVIII.  die,  and  who  succeeded  him  ? 

1374.  What  circarastances  occurred  in  Portugal  in  1820,  in  1821,  aad  kl 

1823  ? 
137^.  Who  succeeded  George  III.  ? 
137H.  What  remarkable  events  occurred  in  England  in  1820  ? 

1377.  For  what  was  the  Summer  of  1821  remarkable,  and  what  were  Its 

consequences .' 

1378.  What  important  decree  was  issued  hy  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1811  f 

1379.  What  change  has  since  taken   place   in   trie  constitution  of  that 

Empire .' 

1380.  What  was  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  with 

regard  to  the  slave  trade  .** 

1381.  How  far  were  their  purposes  in  this  respect  carried  into  effect? 
13^.  What  circumstances  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits  in  1816  and 

in  1820  .J' 

1383.  When  did  Pope  Pius  VII.  die,  and  who  succeeded  him  ? 

1384.  What  were  the  principal  events  in  tho  life  of  the  present  pope,  plu- 

vious to  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  ? 

1385.  What  occurred  in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1820  and  1821. 

1386.  When  did  the  Greeks  revolt  against  the  Turks  ^ 
1337.  What  is  said  of  this  war  P 

SECTION  II. 

1388.  Prom  what  must  we  estimate  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  ifat 

ancient  Mexicans  had  attained  ? 

1389.  What  is  said  of  the  political  system  ? 

1390.  What  of  the  ecclesiastical .' 

1391.  What  crimes  were  made  capital .' 

1392.  To  what  was  the  attention  of  government  principally  directed .' 

1393.  What  is  said  of  the  other  governments  in  the  country .' 

1394.  What  of  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  them  ? 

1395.  Do  they  appear  to  have  been  less  civilized  than  European  natioBS  of 

the  same  period  ? 

1396.  What  occurred  when  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  and  how  were  Cbef 

affected  by  it  ? 

1397.  What  occurred  in  their  route  to  Tenochtitlan  or  Mexico  ? 

1398.  When  did  they  arrive  at  the  capital .' 

1399.  What  force  had  Cortez  at  this  time  ? 

1400.  How  were  they  received  ? 

1401.  What  was  the  first  act  of  aggression  ? 

1402.  What  most  excited  the  indignation  uf  the  Mez]< 

1403.  On  what  account  did  Cortez  leave  the  city .' 

1404.  In  what  state  did  he  find  things  on  his  retnm? 

1405.  HoW  was  Montezuma  killed  ? 

1406.  Who  was  his  successor? 
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■ 

1407.  Where  did  the  lint  battle  occur,  and  what  was  Hm  result  ? 

1408.  What  me&hures  did  Curtcz  adopt  to  strengthen  his  force? 

14011.  When  did  he  roturti  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenociititlko,  and  what 
measures  did  he  pursue  to  conquer  tLe  city  ? 

1410.  What  number  of  allies  did  he  receive  ? 

1411.  When  was  the  citv  conquer^  r 

1412.  How  did  Cortez  dii^pose  of  his  captives.' 

1413.  In  whose  rei<rn  did  tlie  conquest  occur  ? 

1414.  What  is  aaid  of  the  history  of  New  !^pain  from  thif  period  till  th« 

revolution  ? 
MJ.*).  Whose  prop<Ttv  wrre  these  coloniea? 
1410.  How  were  ihey  divided.^ 

1417.  What  was  the  authority  of  the  viceroy  ? 

1418.  Wl^at  aids  had  the  vici^roys  in  the  adaiinistration  of  government  ? 
H19.  On  whom  did  the  supreme  authority  devolve  when  a  viceroy  died? 

1420.  When  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies  established,  and  what  were  its 

functions  ? 

1421.  What  other  tribunal  was  there  ? 
142-2.  What  occurred  in  lt'08  ? 

1423.  How  did  this  affect  the  European  part  of  the  population,  and  what 

did  they  do  ? 

1424.  Who  was  the  next  viceroy  ? 

1425.  What  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  how  did  it  terminate  ? 
142C.  What  other  revolts  arc  mentioned  ? 

1427.  When  did  general  Mina  arrive  ? 

142>^.  When  was  he  defeated  ? 

142y.  When,  and  from  what  cause,  did  the  last  revolt  from  the  authority  of 

Hpain  occur  ? 

14.^.  Who  now  united  their  influence  in  favour  of  a  revolution  .' 

1431.  Who  was  selected  to  execute  their  plans  ? 

1432.  What  measures  did  he  adopt  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme  tm- 

thority  ? 

1433.  Who  were  his  friends,  and  who  his  opponents  ? 

1434.  When  was  he  declared  emperor  ? 

1435.  How  were  the  cleriyy  nfl'ocied  .■' 
1430.  Who  now  arose  to  produce  a  new  revolution,  and  what  were 

measures  ? 

1437.  By  whom  was  Santana  assisted .' 

1438.  When  was  this  revolution  completed  ? 

1439.  What  became  of  Iturbide  ?  * 

1440.  What  form  of  government  was  established ' 

1441.  When  was  their  constitution  adopted  ? 

1442.  What  is  its  principal  defect?      . 

1443.  What  other  federal  government  was  formed  at  the  same  period  f 

1444.  What  title  does  it  assume  ? 

1445.  What  religion  is  established  ? 

SECTION  III. 

1446.  When  were  the  Bahamas  diacoyered  ? 

1447.  When  was  the  first  settlement  made  ? 

1448.  By  whom  were  they  soon  afler  posseaaed  f 

1449.  Who  was  their  leader  ? 

1450.  Who  have  since  possessed  the  Bahamas? 

1451.  What  is  said  of  the  pirates  ? 

1452.  What  is  said  of  the  Aborigmes  ? 

1453.  What  of  the  Arrowauks  ? 

lis?'  ^**^  ^*"°  ^^^  ^''««'  Antilles  divided? 
;j^-  What  was  the  authority  of  the  caciqaai? 
I4w.  How  popi^ous  wer»  these  islands  ? 


QUESTiONa  45 

(4.'v7  Wliai  bi;came  of  the  inhabitaatB  ? 

Ur>8.  What  fact  is  woriJiy  of  record  in  favour  of  th«  Spaniard!  f 

1451).  Who  were  the  Buccaniers? 

14(0.  Whence  their  name  ? 

1461".  Give  the  rest  of  their  history  ? 

SECTION  IV 

140*2,  When  was  this  country  discovered  and  settled  ? 

14»i3.  Character  of  iu  history  till  1778  ' 

14G4.  What  events  followed  ? 

1<1')5.  When  was  the  country  invaded  }  by  whom ;  and  with  what  tnccMi? 

14(36.  Where  did  the  revolution  commence,  and  what  was  its  cause  ? 

14(37.  What  is  the  date  of  its  declaration  of  Independence  ? 

1468.  By  whom  was  it  afterwards  invaded  ? 

14<I9.  What  is  its  present  state  ? 

1470.  What  is  the  early  history  of  Brazil  ? 

1471.  When  did  the  ruyal  family  arrive,  and  how  long  remaia  f 

1472.  How  was  the  government  then  left  ? 

1473.  What  circumstances  followed  .' 

1474.  Who  is  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  ? 

L475.  What  is  said  of  the  history  of  Guiana  ? 

1476.  Wiiat  is  the  principal  tribe  of  Indians  in  Guiana? 

1477.  Of  what  was  New-Granada  originally  a  part.' 

1478.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  audiences  and  viceroyaltieif 

1479.  What  occurred  m  1811  .' 

1480.  History  of  Venezuela  from  1498  to  1806  ? 
14"^!.  What  is  said  of  Miranda's  expedition  i* 
14^'^.  What  occurred  in  1811  ? 

\4fi'\.  Wlien  were  Venezuela  and  New-Gmnada  united.' 
14"i4.  What  fundamental  laws  of  tlie  Republic  are  mentioned  f 
14^5.  W'hat  is  said  of  the  constitution  ? 
1480.  Wiiy  is  the  early  history  of  Peru  uncertain  ? 

1487.  Former  state  of  the  Peruvian  tribes  ? 

1488.  Who  appeared  among  them,  and  with  what  pretensioog  ?         r 
14":?0.  What  city  was  founded  .' 

14lK).  What  did  these  extraordinary  persons  teach  ? 

14JH.  How  extensive  were  their  dominions.' 

14^2.  What  were  they  called  ? 

I4f>3.  How  was  the  succession  of  Incas  preserved  pure  ? 

14! '4.  What  is  said  of  their  religion  and  civil  policy  .' 

1495.  How  many  Incas  were  there  .' 

1406.  How  far  did  they  advance  in  civilization  .' 

1497.  When  did  the  Spaniards  first  visit  Peru  ? 

1498.  What  is  the  history  of  Iluana  Capac  P 

1499.  What  is  the  history  of  Huascar  and  Atahuolpa  ? 

1500.  What  is  said  of  the  Spanish  invaders .' 

1501.  What  were  their  measures .' 

150^.  What  is  the  subsequent  history  of  Peru  ? 
150'.{.  What  is  its  present  condition .' 

1504.  What  possessions  on  the  American  continent  do  the  Spftoiorde  HUI 

holci? 

1505.  What  is  the  history  of  Chili  before  the  invasion  ? 

1506.  Describe  the  first  expedition  and  its  result  ? 

1507.  Describe  the  second  expedition .' 

1508.  What  occurred  on  the  return  of  Almagro  to  Pen  f 

1509.  Who  was  entrusted  with  the  third  expedition .' 

1510.  What  is  said  of  the  subsequent  contests  ? 

1511.  Give  an  account  of  the  Araucaniani  ? 
Ibli).  What  occurred  in  1810  ? 


44  QVEjjTIONS 

1513.  What  in  iSU  and  in  18]7? 

1514.  How  WMB  the  patriot  army  re-orgunized  ? 

1515.  What  is  said  of  their  passage  over  the  Andes  f 

1516.  What  were  the  events  of  IdlB  ? 

1517.  What  government  is  established .' 

1518.  Why  will  their  progress  in  real  knowledge  be  slow  ' 

1519.  What  is  said  of  Don  Jose  San  MarUn  ? 

1520.  What  is  said  of  Bolivar  ? 
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